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FOREWORD 


The ancient land of Bengal comprises not only present Bangladesh but also the Indian Province of 
West Bengal and pari of Bihar in the west, Assam and Hill Tippera in the north-east and cast and 
Orissa in the south-west. The conquest of Bengal by the Muslims under Ikhtiyar Uddin 
Muhammad-hin-Bakhtiyar Khilji took place in the easly years of the 13th century mainly as a 
consequence of Muhammad Ghori’s expedition in northern India. But long before the fiery hooves 
of Bakhtivar’s Afghan steed kicked off the Nadia dust and darkened the mid-day sun of 
Lakshman Sena Bangladesh had been echoing the mystic sounds of innumerable Sufi saints and 
seers scattering the light and learning for centuries. 


Both the Muslim rulers and the missionarics carrying the intensely human messages of Islam 
drew an immediate emotional response from the caste-ridden, depressed loca! millions. Islam with 
its teachings of one Creator for all the universe and of equality of all men before Him must have 
appeared as a revolutionary force to a people who were acknowledgedly degraded and divided by 
iniquitous social divisions and disabilities. 


It is one of the earlier documented regions of the Indian sub-continent which came under the sway 
of Islam. On the other hand it was also the first province of the subcontinent to fall victim to the 
colonial expansion of Europe. ‘The time that lapsed between the inception of Islam and the 
Furopean colonial engulfment of the land is more than five hundred years. During this period 
Bengal became one of the largest Muslim populated regions in the worfd. In that context, it is 
unfortunate, the history of the Muslims of Bengal did not pet adequate attention as it deserves. 


The treatise entriled History of the Muslim of Bengal by Dr. Muhammad Mohar Ali, a renowned 
researcher and historian, is an excellent work that deals with the formative period of the history of 
the Muslims of Bengal from the very inception of Islam in the land. 


The work is a meticulous and eamest effor to meet the need for a connected and comprehensive 
history of the Muslims of the Bengal. 1 deals with the history of Muslims before the establishment 
of British political dominion over the region. The book is such a valuable research work that it can 
safely be marked out as a historical and cultural encyclopedia of the Muslims of Bengal. Dr. 
Muhammad Mohar Ali has depicted in this work the history of the people in its broad sense and 
also treated in detail the cultural, economic and social aspects. A treatise like this because of its 
distinctive appeal desevers wide attention and study at all levels not only among the student 
community in Bangladesh but also in every nook and corner of the Muslim world. 

We express our decpest gratitude to Almighty Allah for enabling us to reprint this excellent 
research work. May Allah, in His mfinite Mercy, accept this humble endeavour of ours. Ameen. 


Syed Asbraf Ali 
Director General 
Islamic Foundation Bangladesh 


Publisher's Note 


The treatise entitled ‘History of the Muslims of Bengal’ by renowned researcher and historian of 
the time Dr. Muhammad Mohar Ali has been recognized worldwide as an excellent book of 
history. This book deals with not only the history of the Muslims of Bengal but also the glorious 
history of the advent of istam. He has not only put down the splendid victories of the Muslim 
rulers, but also depicted the socio-economic and cultural developments of the land which have 
been deeply influenced by Islan, Islam has been spread over the vast area uf Asia and Africa 
within the shortest span of spreading Islam in the Arab lands. The Muslim conquest of Bengal has 
been marked as a sequel 1o Muhammad Ghori s expedition to the northem India. {1 can be said 
unhesttatingly that Islam has drifted away other religious beliefs of dis pan and established is 
own splendour. As a result, a radical change took place in the socio-political and cultural arena of 
the Bengali speaking pan of India, The touch of Islam has given the people of this area a true path, 
providing good government lo the country and spreading throughout 11 the benefits of justice, 
equality and stability. 

The impact of Islam on the Muslims of Bengal has not been elaborately discussed before. But 
Prof. Dr. Mohar Ali has made the pioneering rele to accomplish this job. 

Though the history of Bengal was written earlier but history of the Muslims here was not 
recorded. He has done this noble but toilsome task. We are very much grateful to him for allowing 
us lo publish the book. We hope that this research work will be accepted by the readers. One 
thousand copies of the book have been printed in offset paper for the readers of foreign countries. 
May Allah, the Almighty, in His infinite Mercy accept our humble endeavour, Ameen 


Muhammad Abdur Rab 
Director, Publication Department 
Islamic Feundanon Bangladesh 
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consideration on the project and was of the view that such a work, 
if carried out, would serve the interests of Islamic history and 
would contribute to the enrichment of the library on Islam which 
falls short of a comprehensive research work on the history of the 
Muslims of Bengal. Hence the University approved the project 
and encouraged its initiator to proceed with the work by 
entrusting him exclusively with it. The University also provided 
him with the necessary academic and material facilities to enable 
him, with the help of Allah, to accomplish the project. 


It is now a pleasure for me to present this work to those 
interested in Islamic history and to all the sincere well-wishers of 
Islam who desire for substantial research work. This is by way of 
the University’s partcipation in the effort to fill the gaps in the 
library on Islamic history. 


Such participation represents only one aspect of the Universi- 
ty’s concern, under the directives of our rightly-guided govern- 
ment, for the affairs of Muslims in general. This concern 
embraces various fields and assumes different forms such as 
sponsoring academic research work, like the present book, 
granting scholarships to Muslim students for prosecuting their 
studies, assisting Muslim peoples by providing them with 
religious scholars and guides, supplying them with useful books 
and advancing various other types of aid and assistance which, on 
the whole, demonstrate the extent of His Majesty the King’s 
benevolence and generosity for promoting the cause of the 
Mushms, their progress and solidarity. 


The book before us is in fact part of a rather extensive project; 
for, what we are now presenting is only the first part of it, dealing 
with the formative period of the history of the Muslims of Bengal 
from the inception of Islam in the land till the last quarter of the 
12th century H. (middle of the 18th century A.C.). The second 
part of the book deals with the early phase of British rule over the 
land including the reform movements and resistance to the 
foreign domination; while the third part makes a study of the 
modern and recent history bringing down the narrative till the 
emergence of Pakistan in 1367 H. (1947 A.C.). 
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The book as a whole is not confined to a narration of the 
political history alone. It deals with the history of the people in its 
broad sense and treats the cultural, economic and social aspects as 
also the reform movements and the history of the educational 
developments, In its comprehensiveness the book is in fact a 
historical and cultural encyclopaedia of the Muslims of Bengal. 


Finally, I express my thanks to the author for his commend- 
able performance and profound research work, and pray to Allah 
for his success and progress. ] hope the Research Centre of the 
University would undertake other intensive research projects that 
would enrich the Islamic library and would serve as reference 
works, like this book, not only in the field of Islamic history but 
also in other Islamic and Arabic disciplines and humanities. 


May Allah enable us all to do whatever is good and beneficial. 


Wassalamu ‘alaikum wa rahmatullahi. 


Dr. ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Mohsin al-Turki 
Rector, Imam’ Muhammad ibn Sa‘td 
Islamic University 
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PREFACE 


Bengal is one of the latest lands to come into political contact 
with Islam. It is also one of the earliest to fail a victim to European 
colonial expansion in the mid-eighteenth century. Between these 
two events there elapsed a period of more than five hundred years 
during which the land turned out to be the habitat of one of the 
largest Muslim populations in the world. And ever since the 
coming of the Muslims the course of the socio-political and 
cultural developments of the land has been deeply influenced by 
Islam. The history of the Muslims of Bengal has not however 
hitherto reccived that attention which it deserves. Much research 
work has of course been done since the late nineteenth century; 
but a good deal yet remains to be done. Except for the Riyad 
al-Salatin written by Ghulam Husain Salim some two centuries 
ago, in 1788 A.C., no other work exists which may properly be 
called a connected and systematic history of the Muslims of 
Bengal. That work, though still valuable in many respects, is 
obviously out of date. The History of Bengal Vol. H published by 
the university of Dacca in 1948 of course deals with the period of 
Muslim rule in Bengal; but it was written from an altogether 
different point of view. Moreover, it totally ignores the socio- 
cultural aspects of the history of the Muslims. At any rate, a fairly 
good amount of further research has taken place since its 
publication which renders a reassessment of both its facts and 
conclusions necessary. 

The present work is an humble effort to meet this need for a 
connected and comprehensive history of the Muslims of Bengal. 
It is the first of a projected three-volume work intended to bring 
down the narrative to present times. This first volume deals with 
the period of more than five hundred years prior to the 
establishment of British political dominion over the land. It is 
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divided into five parts. The first four parts deal with the four 
specific periods into which the political history may be divided, 
namely, the period of the Bengal Sultanat, that of transition to 
Mughal rule, the Mughal rule and the Murshidabad Niyabat. The 
fifth part is devoted to socio-cultural history. A larger space has 
necessarily been taken by the political history if only because, 
unlike socio-cultural developments which usually follow the same 
pattern over a considerable length of time, political developments 
for the same period are more varied and numerous, Moreover, an 
attempt has been made to discuss all the essential political and 
military events in some derail, and also to elucidate, as far as 
practicable, some doubtful or controversial points and issues. This 
has not been done, however, at the cost of the socio-cultural 
history which has been assigned about four hundred pages, 
forming almost one-third of the whole work. 


The sources of information for this period have been 
indicated in the introduction. A work of this nature has 
necessarily to be based not only on these sources but also on the 
previous works and researches on the subject. I have drawn freely 
on them and have indicated my debt to. them at the appropriate 
places. The present work is not, however, a mere summary of the 
existing knowledge in the field. I have attempted to give new facts 
or new interpretations in almost each chapter of the book. Even a 
systematic and chronological arrangement of the facts noted by 
others has often yielded an altogether new conclusion. 


The term “Bengal” has been used in this work to denote 
generally the area over which the Muslims ruled. It thus 
comprises not only the present Bangladesh but also the Indian 
province of West Bengal and parts of the provinces of Bihar in the 
west, Assam and hill Tippera in the north-east and east, and 
Orissa in the south-west. I have followed the standard system of 
transliteration for Arabic, Persian and Bengali expressions. An 
attempt has been made, however, to minimise the use of 
diacritical marks. Well-known and easily recognizable place- 
names and personal names such as Dacca, Patna, Baghdad, 
Muhammad have been generally used without diacritical marks. 
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I am deeply grateful to the authorities of the Imam 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘ud Islamic University, Riyadh, for their 
having sponsored the project. Particularly I am grateful to the 
Rector of the university, Dr. Abdullah ibn ‘Abd al-Mohsin 
al-Turki, for his keen personal interest in the work and for his 
having kindly provided me with all necessary facilities including 
leave to work in London and funds for procuring microfilm, 
microfiche and photo-copies of source materials. 1 am equally 
grateful to Dr. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Rubai’a,Director, 
Research Centre, who has been a source of constant help and who 
has always sympathetically considered all my requests and 
requisitions in connection with this project. My colleagues in the 
department of history and in the Research Centre have all 
extended to me all possible cooperation and help. My thanks are 
specially due to Professor Mustafa Muhammad Mus‘ad, Profes- 
sor Mitwally Mousa, Professor Sayyid Rizwan ‘Alt, and Dr. 
Abdul Fattah Hasan ‘Abu ‘Alich, for their constant encourage- 
ment, help and uscful suggestions. My thanks are due also to 
Professor Ahmad Totonji, formerly Deputy Secretary-General of 
the World Assembly of Muslim Youth, Riyadh, who rendered 
invaluable help in materializing the project and who has ever since 
helped me in various ways. I am also thankful to Professor Syed 
Sajjad Husain, formerly Vice-Chancellor, University of Dacca, 
for his constant encouragement and much valuable suggestions. 


I owe a special debt of gratitude to my preceptor, Professor 
K.A. Ballhatchet of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London who, besides taking a personal interest in 
the work and enlightening me with valuable comments, facili- 
tated my stay and work in London by accepting me as a member 
of his seminar and according me numerous other academic 
facilitics at the School. Without his help and cooperation it would 
have been very difficult on my part to accomphsh the work. 


In preparing the book I had to work in the Dacca University 
Library, the Bangladesh Secretariat Library, the Bengali Academy 
Library,all ac Dacca, the Central Library of the Imam Muhammad 
ibn Sa‘id Islamic University, the King Sa‘ad University Central 
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Library, both at Riyadh, and the School of Oriental and African 
Studies Library, the India Office (Foreign and Commonwealth 
Relations Office) Library, the University of London (Senate 
House) Library, and the British (Muscum) Library, all at London. 
Everywhere I received the very best of attention and sincere 
cooperation. [ am grateful to the staff of these libraries and 
institutions. My thanks are due also to Professor Fazlur Rahman 
and Mr. Muhammad Hafizur Rahman for their help in reading 
some proofs of the book, 


Riyadh, Muhammad Mohar Ali 
10 Rabi' 1, 1406 H. 
(22 Nov., 1985) 


[P.S. After the final press copy of the book had been prepared, 
the spelling of “Dacca” was officially changed to “Dhaka”. Hence 
the expression “Dacca” used in this book should be understood as 
“Dhaka”. ] 
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INTRODUCTION 
t: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

The expression Bangalah is derived from the word Banga 
which was originally the name of a few south-castern districts at 
the mouth of the Ganges. The name Bangalah (Anglicised Bengal) 
came to be applied to a much wider area covering the lower 
courses of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra during the Muslim 
period, particularly since the time of Sultan Shams al-Din Ilyas 
Shah (740—759/1339—1358). Ever since this change and wider 
application of the name, however, the limits of Bengal have 
changed from time to time, In the present work it is used to 
denote generally the territory over which the Muslims ruled prior 
to the capture of political power by the British in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It thus comprises not only the former British 
Indian province of Bengal but also parts of Bihar in the west and 
Assam in the east, together, at times, with strips of Orissa in the 
south-west. This area is situated roughly within 27° and 21° 
latitudes and 922° and 87° longitudes. 

The most remarkable feature of its landscape is the network 
of rivers formed by the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Meghna 
and their numerous distributaries and affluents. In fact the alluvia 
of these rivers have brought the surrounding land-surface into 
existence. The Ganges and the Brahmaputra, originating in the 
Himalayas, enter Bengal respectively from the north-west and 
north-cast, while the Meghna, originating in the Assam hills, 
enter it from the cast. All the three rivers join their streams in east 
Bengal before falling into the sea and thus form a mighty and 
wide river below the present district of Dacca. Formerly the main 
channel of the Brahmaputia in Bengal ran across the Mymensingh 
district and met and merged with the Meghna before joining the 
Ganges near Chandpur (Tippera district). At present, however, 
the main Brahmaputra channel runs along the western borders of 
Mymensingh and Dacca districts and meets the Ganges near 
Goalando (Faridpur district). Except for this, no other remarkable 
changes in the courses of the great rivers in Bengal appear to be on 
record. At any rate, the main Ganges channel has ever flowed 
east-south-east after entering Bengal near Rajmahal, falling into 
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the sea at the point where it docs at present with the districts of 
Noakhali and Chittagong on its eastern side and the district of 
Barisal on its western side, This main channel of the Ganges as 
well as its combined stream with the Brahmapurra and the 
Meghna give off, however, numerous distributaries and channels 
which intersect south Bengal and empty themselves into the sea. 
These distributaries and streams, together with the main rivers, 
form one of the most remarkable networks of rivers in the world. 
There have of course been changes in the courses of these 
distributaries, specially those of the combined stream that fall to 
the sea through the south-castern districts of Faridpur and Barisal. 
The westernmost distributary is the Bhagirathi-Hugli which 
shoots off from the Ganges shortly after its entry into Bengal, and 
passing through the Murshidabad district and along the western 
borders of Nadia-Kushtia and 24-Parganas districts meets the sea. 
This channel was somewhat stronger and wider in the past, but it 
never was the main channel of the Ganges in Bengal. The 
Bhagirathi-Hugli channel on the one hand, and the cast-south-east 
course of the main Ganges channel on the other, which assumes 
the name of the Padma in Bengal and which is joined on its way 
by the Brahmaputra and the Meghna, encompass the big south 
Bengal delta comprising the districts of Murshidabad, Nadia- 
Kushtia, Jessore, Faridpur, 24-Parganas, Khulna and Barisal. 
There are a number of other rivers, or affluents, in the northern 
districts which flow from north to south and join the big rivers. 
All these rivers are fed by the snow and waters falling on the 
easterly portions of the Himalayas and their foothills, and by an 
abundance of rains over the plains and fringe-hills of Bengal itself, 
from April to July, which average over 75 inches a year. The 
rivers and rains together with the alluvial nature of the soil and a 
tropical climate account for the proverbial fertility of the land and 
its rich vegetation. The coastline in the south is fairly broken by 
numerous islands and deltas formed at the mouths of the nvers; 
but itis generally tidal and remains submerged in water for most 
part of the year. Moreover, it is rendered inaccessible by dense 
forests (the Sundarbans) which cover a wide tract across the whole 
southern parts of the three districts of 24-Parganas, Khulna and 
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Barisal. 

Almost the whole of Bengal is a vast alluvial plain with the 
exception of the foot-hills of the Himalayas in the north, the 
margiial hills in thy east and south-east, and che Raymahal hills in 
the west below the point where the Ganges enters the land. It is 
divided by the river system into four well-marked sections which 
in ancient times bore distinct names. The northern section, held so 
to say within the arms of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, was 
variously known as Pundravardhana, Varendra and Gaud. The 
eastern part is marked off by the main channel of the Ganges. The 
greater part of this eastern zone, especially the areas covered by 
the present districts of Dacca and Tippera, was called Samarata. 
The southern deltaic part, as already mennoned, is demarcated by 
the Bhagirathi-Hugh in the west and the main channel of the 
Ganges in the east-south-cast. Most of its souch-casterly part was 
known as Banga. The section lying to rhe west of the Hugli- 
Bhagirathi bore the name of Radha, These identifications are of 
course only gencral. It appears thar their limits, particularly chose 
of Samarata, Banga and Ridha overlapped one another in the 
border areas. 

As with other countries, the geography of Bengal has had 
important influences on the course of its history. The rivers and 
rains have through ages facilitated irrigation and agriculture; but 
unlike the Indus valley in the western part of the subcontinent, the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra valley has not been the seat of any ancient 
civilization. The reason is obviously that the area was at that 
period of time subject to innundations and full of forests and 
therefore unsuitable for early settlement and cultivation. The 
indications are that human settlement and activities started in this 
deltaic zone at a comparatively much later period. The marshy 
nature of the southern coastline and the dense forests there have 
similarly militated against the development of any maritime port 
in that part, though it is an acknowledged fact that the people of 
the southern districts have since the beginning of habitation been 
brought up with and habituated to navigate on the mighty and 
dreadful internal rivers. In fact the upper parts of the chree 
southern districts of 24-Parganas, Khulna and Bansal appear to 
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have been reclaimed and brought under human habitation only 
during the Muslim period. It ts only at Chittagong, where the 
coastline is formed by a depression of the hills and is relatively free 
from innundations and forests that the only noteworthy maritime 
ports has existed there since quite an early period. For the same 
geographical reason the people of this and the neighbouring 
district of Noakhali have developed a maritime tradition for them 
at an early period. It was also this south-casterly coastal region 
which first came into contace with Islam through the Arab 
traders. Only two other up-strcam ports with access to sca-going 
vessels came into existence somewhat at a later date. The one was 
up the mouth of the Ganges, somewhere between Sunargaon and 
Chandpur, and the other up the Hugh-Bhagirathi channel, near 
modern Hugh (Tamralipa, Satgaon, Hugli). The network of 
rivers has provided means for internal water communications; but 
it has also contributed m the past to the growth of small political 
entities in the distinct zones created by the rivers. Seldom we find 
in pre-Muslim times the development of a political fabric 
embracing the different zones except for a few shore intervals 
much later in the period when a few monarchs brought more than 
one of the geographical divisions under their control. This 
influence of the rivers persisted even in Muslim times. The rise of 
a number of chiefs in south-eastern Bengal known as the Bara 
Bhuiyans' whom the Mughals found it hard to bring under 
domination might be regarded as the last notable manifestation of 
this geo-historical phenomenon. The river barriers checked the 
extension of the northern Indian monarchs’ jurisdiction in cast and 
south-east Bengal in the Muslim as they did in ancient times. On 
the other hand west and northern Bengal came on several 
occasions under the jurisdiction of north Indian rulers in the 
ancient period, while that was naturally the area which first 
became the nucleus of the Muslim dominion in Bengal. When 
Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji, founder of the 
Muslim rule, selected northern Bengal as the centre of his 
activities and sought expansion in the north rather than towards 


Sec infra, Chapter XV. 
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the east che same geographical factors were at work. The rivers 
dictated the necessity to build up strony river Norllas with the 
help of which the Muslims advanced towards cast and south 
Bengal, Finally, che fertility and abundance of land atcracted many 
Muslims from different countries to come and settle in Bengal. 

We have no difinite knowledge abour the racial stuck or 
stocks to which the original inhabitants of Bengal belonged. 
Scholars differ widely in suggesting “Austro-Asiatic” or 
“Mongolo-Dravidian” origms for che carly mhabitants of the 
land. Two things are pretty clear, however. In che first place, 
there are unmistakable indications of a rather widespread race 
movements in the area in pre-historic and proto-historic times; 
and, secondly, the people of Bengal exhibit a wide varicty of 
colours and physical features. Both these suggest a conglomera- 
tion of various racial stocks. That the Dravidians, hard pressed by 
the Aryans, moved to the south and case of the Indian 
subcontinent is a well-established fact. It is reasonable to assume 
that some of them found their way into Bengal. The Aryan 
elements are also traceable in some secrions of the population. 
Some tribal people like the Santals, the Khasis, are supposed to be 
of proto - Australoid origin. The people of southern Chittagong 
and the Hill Tracts have clear Mongolid features. Coming co the 
more recent times, we know for certain that che Senas and with 
them a considerable number of Brahmans came from south India 
and settled in Bengal. Far more specific instances of immuigation 
are found during the Muslim period. Indeed a large section of the 
Muslim population of the land are descendants of Muslim 
immigrants from different lands. Stil] later we find a number of 
Arakanese and Portuguese settling in the coastal districts. It is thus 
clear that che population of Bengal are not homogeneous in 
origin. 

Ie OUTLINES OF PRE-MUSLIM HISTORY 

Nor is the ancient history of the Jand any very clear, despite 
the carnest researches of a number of scholars. | Indeed prior to the 
middle of the 8th century A.C. when the Palas came to power in 


t See History of Bengal, |, Dacca University, 1943. 
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north Bengal (750 A.C.. chat is precisely che ame when the 
‘Abbasids took over the Khil3fan all thar we know of Bengal 
history is the mention of parts of its northern and western areas as 
peripheral possessions of a few and far between north Indian 
monarchs. The Hindu mythological literature does of course 
occasionally mention Pundras and Bangas, but no further useful 
geographical or historical information is deducible from those 
texts. The Greek historians of Alexander's (d. 323 B.C.) 
campaigns mention a powerful kingdom named Gangaridai (or 
Gandaridai) east of the Ganges; but this most probably refers to 
the Nanda kingdom of north India rather than to Bengal. The 
Mauryas. who succeeded the Nandas, built up an extensive 
empire under Asoka (reigned 273—232 B.C.) which is generally 
assumed to have included northern, western and southern Bengal, 
though none of that emperor’s 35 inscriptions has been discovered 
cast of Orissa.' It was however most probably during Agoka’s 
time or shortly afterwards that Buddhism spread in the different 
parts of Bengal. The empire of Asoka disintegrated shortly after 
his death and a number of petty dynasties rose in northern and 
southern India, whereas its north-western region witnessed the 
intrusion, more or less in succession, of the Bactrian Greeks, the 
Sakas, the Parthians and the Kushins. Throughour this long 
period after Asoka the history of the different regions of Bengal is 
almost completely dark. More than five hundred years later, in 
the fourth century A.C., the Guptas built up a north Indian 
empire which, even in its widest extent under Samudragupta 
(reigned 340—376 A.C.) was not a half of that of Ašoka. Tie 
Gupta empire included parts of northern and south-western 
Bengal. The Allahabad Pillar Inscripnon of Samudragupta men- 
tions Samatata (eastern Bengal) as one of the tronticr states in the 
east. During the reign of Samudragupta’s son and successor 
Chandragupta II (reigned 376—413 A.C.) the celebrated Chinese 
Buddhist traveller Fa-Hien visited India (399 A.C.) and passed 
through Tamraliptt (Tamluk) in south-west Bengal which he 
describes as a thriving port in that part of the Gupta empire. The 


* See Hultesch, Corpus Inscriptionum Indivarunt. Vol. |. (Asoka's Inscriptions). 
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Gupta hold over those parts of Bengal does not appear to have 
goue unchallenged. The Meherauli Iron Pillar inscription of King 
Chandra, identified with Chandragupta If,’ speaks of the enemics 
in Bengal who “uniting together came against him“, but that he 
vanquished chem. The claim seems to be justificd; for Chandra- 
gupta IFs son Kumiragupta | (r. 413—455 A.C.) retained his 
control over at least north Bengal where some of his inscriptions 
have been tound. Thereafter the position is not clear. 

The Gupta empire broke up in the early years of the sixth 
century and there followed another period of confusion and 
rivalry among petty succession dynasues in northern India. Early 
in the seventh century we get the ghmpse of a rather powerful 
king at Gauda north Bengal) named Sasinka. Exactly how much 
ot the other parts ot Bengal he could bring under his control is not 
clear. His energy seems to have been spenr, externally, in dealing 
with his northern Indian adversaries (the Later Guptas and the 
Maukhiries) and, internally, in persecuting Buddhism and in 
attempting to replace it by the Saivite form of Hinduism. 
Absolutely nothing 1s known about his successors. The next 
notable north Indian ruler Harshvardhana {r. 6U6—047 A.C.) is 
said to have extended his authority over parts of northern and 
western Bengal, bue the evidence on this ponr is slender. For a 
century atter Harsha’s death utter confusion prevailed over Bengal 
which was ultimately relieved by the accession to power in north 
Benga! of the Palas in or about the year 750 A.C. Two successive 
rulers of this dynasty, Dharmapala (r. 770—810 A.C.) and 
Devapala (r. 810—850) were powerful enough to extend their 
sway over the greater parts of Bengal and also to measure their 
strength with the rulers of northern and southern India (the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas and che Rashtrakutas respectively). The power 
of the dynasty declined after Devapala; and although his succes- 
sors continued to rule over a much circumscribed territory till the 
beginning of the 12th century, a number of petty dynasties rose in 
different parts of Bengal. The Palas were Buddhists. Under their 
patronage the reaction in favour of Hinduism initiated by Sasinka 


' See R.C. Kar, “King Chandra of the Meherauli Pillar Inscription”, LH Q.. Vol. XXVI 
(195t), and G.R. Sharma, “Chandra of the Meherauli Pillar Inscription. ibri., Vot. XXI (1945). 
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was arrested and Buddhism once again became the dominant faith 
in the land, 

This positon was reversed, however, by the Senas. These 
latter came to Bengal along with the Chialukya invaders of south 
India during the declining period of the Palas. Early in the t2th 
century the Senas carved out a small kingdom in west Bengal. 
Their third ruler, Vijaya Sena (d. 1158 A.C.) brought the greater 
part of Bengal under his power, establishing his capital at 
Vijayapura in west Bengal and a second capital at Vikrampura 
(near Dacca) in cast Bengal. Vijaya Sena and his son Vallala Sena 
(r. 1158—t179 A.C.) ruthlessly suppressed Buddhism and re- 
placed it by a Brahmanical form of Hinduism with marked 
emphasis on caste and Kdlinism (high birth). The latter's 
successor, Lakshmansena, continued the policy which seems to 
have raised against him a host of enemies both within his 
kingdom and outside it. He soon found himself at war with 
Gauda (then most probably under a scion of the Pala family), 
Kamrap (Assam), Kalinga (Orissa) and Bihar. In the later part 
of his reign southern Bengal became independent under one 
Dommonopila. About the same time the Deva family set up an 
independent kingdom east of the Meghna. Amidst those troubles 
the Muslims under [khtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin Bakbtiyār 
Khalji made their appearance in 1203 A.C. and wrested Nadia and 
northern Bengal from Lakshman Sena who precipirately fled to 
east Bengal.' He and his successors maintained a precarious 
existence there for some time more but ultimately succumbed to 
the expanding power of the Muslims. 


Il: MAIN SOURCES OF MUSLIM BENGAL HISTORY 


With the coming of the Muslims a more or less systematic 
history of the land may be traced. This is so obviously due to the 
existence of a multiplicity of source materials ranging from 
contemporary historical writings to coins, inscriptions, literary 
works of the time in Arabic, Persian and Bengali, accounts of 
foreign travellers and observers, etc. The scope of the present 


' See Chaprer JI below. 
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work would not admit of a detailed and critical analysis of each 
and every relevant work. Only the most important ones of them 
are therefore briefly noticed here. It would be convenient, 
however, to describe the sources with reference to the two broad 
divisions of the history, namely, the pre-Mughal and the Mughal 
period. 

Sources of the pre-Mughal period may be classified into the 
following categories: 

(a) Contemporary chronicles written at Delhi; 

(b) Coins and inscriptions of the Bengal Muslim rulers; 

(c) Works by early and contemporary Arab scholars; 

(d) Contemporary writings in Bengal; and 

(e) Accounts of foreign observers and travellers. 


(a) Contemporary chronicles written at Delhi: The Muslim 
rulers of Delhi, both in the pre-Mughal and the Mughal! period, 
had a number of histories written by scholars and also patronised 
other historians who undertook such tasks. No such “official 
histories”, so to say, are found to have been written under the 
auspices of the Bengal Sultans. This dificiency is however amply 
compensated by the histories written contemporancously at Delhi 
and other places as well as by the other sources indicated above. 
Moreover, as the establishment of Muslim rule in Bengal was 
rather an extension of the same process of development in 
northern India, the histories written at Delhi and elsewhere in 
northern India have a special relevance to the early phase of 
Muslim expansion in Bengal as supplying not only a sufficient 
background information but also many specific details about that 
expansion. Of such early Delhi chronicles three deserve special 
mention. The first and foremost is the Tabaqgat-i-Nasiri of Abu 
‘Umar Minhaj al-Din ‘Uthman bin Siraj al-Din al-Juzjini who 
held a high post under and composed the work during the reign of 
Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmid (r. 644 —665/1246 —1266) and 
therefore named it after him.' The author himself visited Bengal 


! Texted. by W.N. Lees, Khadim Husain and Abd al-Hayy, and published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1863-64. Translated into English from the 
original Pers by H.G. Raverty, 2 Vols., London, 1881. 
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in 1242—1244 during the governorship of Malik ‘Izz al-Din 
Tughral Tughan Khan, accompanied him in his campaign against 
Orissa and also acted as a mediator between him and his 
adversary, Mahk Tamar Khan Qiran, governor of Oudh. From 
the internal evidence it is also clear that Minhay al-Din took special 
care to collect materials for che history of the Muslims in Bengal, 
particularly receiving information from the surviving Companions 
of Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji. The Tabagar-i- 
Nasiri is planned as a general history of Islam, with special 
emphasis on the author's own period, particularly on the rulers of 
Delhi. He devotes, however, a special section on the Khalji Maliks 
in Bengal,’ and also refers to its affairs in connection with the 
Sultans of Delhi. Though devoting his attention mainly to 
political and military events, the author makes significant 
references also co the cultural and benevolent activities of the early 
Muslim rulers. On the whole it is the earliest and best available 
source for an account of the establishment of Muslim rule in 
Bengal and its history for the first sixty years. 

Next in point of time and importance are the two Tartkh-i- 
Firtiz Shahis written separately by Diya’ al-Din Barani and 
Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, during the reign of Firaz Shah Tughlaq (r. 
752—790/1351—1388).2 The authors did noc visit Bengal, but 
observed its affairs from close quarters, specially as their patron 
was involved in a rather long-drawn conflict with the first two 
[lyas Shahi rulers of Bengal. The accounts of Barani and ‘Afif are 
understandably somewhat tilted in favour of their patron whose 
apparent failures against the Bengal rulers are glossed over and the 
latter are depicted as rebels, but otherwise the accounts are correct 
and useful. 

Apart from the three above mentioned chronicles, another 
early work is the poctical composition of Amir Khusrau of Delhi 
called Qiran al-Sa‘adain (Junction of Two Fortunes). The poet 
visited Bengal twice, once in 670/1280 in connection with the 


l ) Tabayāt N o. 20 Persan Text (Bib. Ind),edn. pp. 146- 164. 
? Barani’s text was edited by Sayed Ahmad Khan (of Aligarh) and published in the Bib. Ind. 
series, Calcutta, 1862. "Afif's text was edited by Mawlavi Vilayat Husain, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 
1891. English ts. of both is in Elhot and Dowson, Vol. IM. 
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expecition sent against Bengal by Sulcin Balban under the 

zommand of Prince Nasir al-Din Muhammad Bughra Khan; and 
for a second time in 1325 in the retinuc of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughlag. In between the two dates Amir Khusrau accompanied 
the Delhi Sultan Mu'izz al-Din Kaiqobad in his march in 1289 
against his father and then ruler of Bengal, the above mentioned 
Prince (then Sultan) Nasir Al-Din Muhammad Bughra Khan. The 
meeting of the two Sultans on the bank of the river Sarayu in 
northern India ended in a happy understanding between them 
which virtually put a seal of formal recognition on the existence of 
the two Sultanats of Bengal and Delhi. The Qiran al-Sa‘dain 
describes this happy meeting.'! Though essentially a poetical 
work, it is the best contemporary record of that important event 
and it throws much side-lights on courtly life and ceremonies of 
the time. Also, chronologically, it supplies in a way the link 
between the period covered by the Tabagat-i-Nasiri on the one 
hand and the two Tarikh-!-Firuz Shahis on the other. 

Two other notable works of the early period are the 
Futth-al-Salatin? by ‘Isami and the Tarikh-1-Mubarak Shah? by 
Yahya bin ‘Abd Allah Al-Sarhindi. The former was written in the 
Deccan during the reign of the Bahmani Sultan ‘Ala’al-Din Hasan 
(748—758/1347—58); and the latter was written at Delhi during 
the reign of the Sayyid Sultan Qutb al-Din Mubarak Shah 
(824—838/1421—1434). These two authors did not visit Bengal; 
but they refer to its affairs in connection with their description of 
the Delhi rulers. 

(b) Coins and inscriptions: A large number of gold and 
silver coins of the Bengal Sultans have been discovered. ae rS 
now preserved mainly in the British Museum (London), 
Dacca Museum and the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The most 

t An edition of the work by Maulawi Muhammad Isma'il was published from Aligarh in t918. 
Recently a manuscript of the work in the Gilan Collection, Bahawalpur, with a number of 
interesting illustrations including paintings showing Bughea Khan's journey by boat from Bengal 
and the meeting between the father and son has been edited by Dr. A.H. Dani, Islamabad, 1976. 

2 Text ed. by Agha Mahdi Husam, Agra, 1938. 

> Text ed. by M. Hidayat Husain, Bib, Ind., Calcutta, 1931. Translated into English by K.K. 
Bose, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda, 1932. 


4 These coins have been catalogued and various studies published on them. See Bibliography 
at the end of this work for details. 
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important information supplied by the coins is the specifie dates of the 
rulers which help in determining the chronology and even the order of 
succession mentioned in the Delhi chronicles. The coins also contain 
various titles and legends, all in Arabic, which throw a good deal of light 
on the nature and spirit of the administration and also en ih- personal 
attainments and attitudes of the tulers. For instance it may be interesting to 
note that some of the Bengal Sultans acknowledged the legal supremacy 
of the Baghdad Khilafur by adopting such ttles as Yamin Khalifat Allah, 
Nasir. Amir al-Mu minin. etc. while many others adopted the title of 
Khalifa for themselves. Both these facts are corroborated by the 
inscriptions, The Muslim dominion of Bengal thus appears as yet another 
succession Khilafat that emerged after the break-up of the ‘Abbasid 
Khilafat at Baghdad. Another significant and rather unique constitutional 
fact revealed by the Bengal Muslim coins is that a number of the Sultans 
allowed their crown-princes to issue coins in their names. sometimes with 
full regal utes, Last but not least, the variety and metrology of the coins 
together with the mention of a number of mint-towns from which coins 
were simultaneously minted during single reigns are an eloquent 
tesumony to the financial strength and economic prosperity of the Bengal 
Sultanat throughout the period. 

More than two hundred inscriptions of bath the pre-Mughal and 
Mughal period have so far been discovered’. The greater number of 
them, about 160. belong to the pre-Mughal period. The find-spots of 
these inscriptions extend from western Bihar (one indeed has been 
found in the Azamgarh district of U.P.) in the west to Assam in the 
east, and from Dinajpur-Rangpur districts in the north to Khulna-Barisal 
in the south and Chittagong in the south-east. Provenunce-wise, ihe 
largest number have every naturally been found in the two capital 
cities of Gaud and Pandua which have together yielded some 67 
eptgraphs. Next comes Dacca (with Sunargaon) which was another 
capital city during the Mughal period, where 21 inscriptions have been 
discovered. Of the other places Hugli. Murshidabad and Dinajpur 


l See Bibliography for references. 
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districts have respectively 17. 15 and I4. The rest have been found at 
other places. The earliest hitherto discovered inscription dated 640/1242 
refers to the time of Malik “Izz al-Din Tughral Tughun Khan and has 
been discovered at Bihar Sharif. With regard to Language [44 inscriptions 
are in Arabic, 21 in Arabic mixed with Persian, | in Sanskrit! in Bengali? 
and the rest in Persian. With the exception of a couple of inscriptions on 
cannons, all the rest are inscribed on black basalt stone tablets varying in 
sizes according to the length of the texts. Sometimes, however. a lengthy 
texi has been crowded in a comparatively small piece of stone. The 
greatest number of the inscriptions relate to the construction of mosques: 
but good many of them commemorate the erection of such other objects 
bridges. canals, forts. gateways. Katras. madrasus. minarets, “sacred 
buildings". tanks, etc. Those that record the construction of mosques 
begin almost invariably with suitable passages from the Qur'an and 
quotations from the Hadith relationg to the merits of such warks? Almost 
all the inscriptions mention the names of the rulers. the official or person 
responsible for the construction of their respective objects. together with 
their titles. the dates, and often an indication of the administrative 
jurisdiction of the officials concerned. The inscriptions and their 
find-spots thus help tn the determination of chronology and extent of 
territory of the rulers, give an idea of their public activities such as 
construction of bridges, mosques. madrasa, etc., supply us with the names 
of important officials. their ranks and administrative juriiclions and, at 
times, indicate the military campaigns of the rulers of their generals. It is 
from the inscriptions that we get the exact ume of Muslim penetration in 
such areas as Sylhet south and west Bengal. Again. they are the 


| Ghivath al-Din Mahmud Shah Inserpption at Dhorail. Dinaypur. dated Saka 1435 
(1835 A.C. 
> Inscription on Isa Khan's cannon found at Diwanbagh. Dacca encar Nara anginpi- 
dated 10i(}2/1 5923 
3 The passages most commonly quoted are : 
Wipe ob aas pe Mie ly HU iy Fpl AGT, AY Ny AL pel ce UI ae pe Cd - 
Ma l pen pei Sree pt eae] - al Rey 
The Haclith often quoted is : 
bess Uae a ples aN Se aed a ee se a BG 
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sole sources supplying the dates and other historical particulars of 
the extant architectural monuments in the country. The inscrip- 
tions also refer to the activities of some of the celebrated Shaikhs 
of the time, Finally, they are almost an exclusive source throwing 
light on the art of calligraphy as developed in Bengal. Occasional- 
ly there are culogistic expressions in the inscriptions: but these are 
on the whole negligible. The inscriptions, together with the coins, 
may therefore be regarded as the most solid and unimpeachable 
sources of information on the history of the period. 

(c) Works by Arab scholars: The works by Arab scholars 
relating to Bengal may be divided into two categories: the 
writings of the early Arab geographers and travellers,’ and the 
works of contemporary travellers and historians. Of the former 
the most notable works relevant to Bengal are the Sulsilat 
al-Tawarikh by Sulaiman al-Tajir and Abū Zaid al-Hasan al-Sirafi 
(3rd century H.), Kitab al-Masalik wa al-Mamahk by Ibn 
Khurdadhbih (d. 300 H.), Murty al-dhahab wa Ma‘adin al- 
Jawhar? by Al-Mas‘adi (d. 345 H.) and Al-Idrisi?'s Nuzhat 
al-Mushtag Fi’kharag al ‘Afag.* These works were all written 
much before the establishment of Muslim rule in Bengal; but they 
contain stray references to the Arab Muslims’ trade contact with 
the coastal regions of Bengal. They are therefore the only source 
of information regarding early Muslim contact with that land.* 
To the same category may be placed the famous work of Aba 
Raihan Al-Birani; but except for a background information it has 
no direct bearing on Muslim Bengal history. 

Of far greater importance are however the works of some 
contemporary Arab scholars. The most well-known in this series 
is of course the Rihla of Ibn Batutah. He visited Bengal around the 
year 740/1340 when Sultin Fakhr al-Din of Sunirgion was 
engaged in a conflict with Sultan ‘Ali Shah of Pandua. ibn 


* The principal works of the Arab peographers are collected in the series Bibliotheca 
Geoyzraphorum Arabicorum, ed M}. de Goeje. Leyden, 1879 IF, 8 Vals. The references to the 
Indian subcontinent are collected ang translated into English in Elliot. Arab Geographers (also in 
Elliot and Dowson. Vol. 1.), first published in 1867. 

? Ed. by Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid. 4 Volh.. Caro, 1934. 

\ The latest analysis and translation of Passages relating to the south Asian subconunent is S- 
Mogbul Ahmad’s india and the Neighbouring Territories. etc.. EJ. Bridi. Leden, 1960. 

* See Chapter IT, inira. 
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Batutah’s account! contains, besides other matters, specific 
reference to this conflict, to the influx of a large number of 
uprooted Muslims called Fagirs in Bengal, their parucipation in 
the country's politics, the traveller’s journey to Sylhet and his 
meeting there with Shaikh Jalal (mistakenly called Jalal Tabrizi), 
and to the economic condition of the land including sidc-hghts on 
Sunargaon as a port-town. No less important are Taqi al-Din 
Al-Fasi's (775—832 H.) Al-‘Iqd al-Thamin Fr Tarikh al-Balad 
al-Amin,” Al-Hafiz Ibn Hajar J Asgalani’s (773-852 H.) Inba’ 

al~Ghumur bi Anba’ al-'U mur,” and Shams al-Din al-Sakhawi's 
(831-902 H.) Al-Tuhfa  al-Latifa Fr Tarikh al-Madinat al- 
Sharifa* and Al-Daw’ al-Lāīmi' ‘li Abl al-Qarn al-Tasi‘.> These 
Arab scholars were contemporary with a very critical period of 
Muslim Bengal history which ensued after the first half a century 
of Ilyas Shahi rule. Indeed they are the primary authorities on such 
important events as the usurpation of power by a Hindu chief 
named Kans, his persecution of the ‘U/lamd’ and destruction of 
mosques, the conversion of his son to Islam and the latter's 
accession to the Bengal Sultanat as Jalal al-Din Muhammad, his 
seeking and receipt of recognition as Khalifa, and the establish- 
menr of madrasas at the holy cities of Makkaand Madina by him 
as well by an earlier ruler. Ghiyath al-Din A'zam Shah. Some 
subsequent writers narrate these incidents acknowledgedly on the 
basis of the above mentioned contemporary Arab authorities.° 


' Shams al-Din Abd ‘Abd Allah Muhainmad bin Muhammad, called Jbn Batucah, Korib 
Rihlat ibn Barutah al-Musammah Tuhfat al-Nazzat Fi Ghariib al-Amsir wa ‘Ajaib al-Asiar, 2 
Vols. in 1, Cairo, 932/194. Also text ed. and tr. into French by Defeemery and Sanguineta. 5 
Vols.. Paris, 1853—1838. Part of the work rendered into English in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. IV, 
Appendix; another English version is in Yule and Cordier’s Cathay ind the Way Thither, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1916, Vol. 1V. pp. I—166. An abridged translation is H.A.R. Gibt's fbn 
Barrutah, London, 1929, and a fuller translation by him is hisThe Travels of ibn Battutah, 
Cambridge, 1938. Another English tr. is by Agha Mahdi Husan, The Rehla of fbn Battuta, 
Baroda, 1953. 

2 Ed. Fuad Sayyar. 8 Vols., Cairo, 1373 H./1964. Vol. Ill is specially relevant for Bengal 
history. 

+ Ed. Dr. Hasan Habashi, Cairo. 3 Vols. 1391 H./1971. 

* Published from Cairo, 1372 H./19S8. 

$ It is an encyclopaedic work on notable personalities of the 9th century Hijri. Published from 
Cairo m 1353—55 H. Vol. Il is relevant for Bengal. 

© For instance ‘Abd Allah Muhammad bin “Umar al-Makki alizs Hii Dabir (d.? 1020/1611), 
Zafar al-Walth bs Muzafar wa ‘Alih (An Arabic History of Gujrat), ed. E. Denison Ross, 3 Vols., 
London, 1928. Vol. IIL is relevant for Bengal and contams the formation recorded by the Arab 
scholars. 
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(d) Contemporary literary works in Bengal: Contemporary 
writings in Bengal may also be divided into two groups. In one 
group may be placed a number of letters written to different 
persons by four prominent Shaikhs of the time,' namely, Maulana 
Muzaffar Shams Balkhi (a contemporary of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
A‘zam Shah (792—813/1390—1410), Shaikh Nar Qutb al ‘Alam, 
Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simn4ni and Shaikh Sharaf al-Din 
Yahya Maneri, all contemporaries of Raja Kans and Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad (first half of the 15th century A.C.). Though a few in 
number these letters, specially those of the first three, are very 
important. The letters of Muzaffar Shams Balkhi express concern 
about the early [lyas Shahi rulers’ policy of depending too much 
upon non-Muslim elements and contain a warning about the 
dangerous consequences of such a policy. The letters of Shaikh 
Niir Qutb al-‘Alam and Ashraf Simnini relate to the dangers that 
actually resulted from that policy, namely, the usurpation by Raja 
Kans, and to the Shaikh’s role in opposing that usurpation with 
the help of the Jaunpur Sultan. The letters thus provide significant 
information about the origin and development of the events 
recorded by the contemporary Arab scholars mentioned above.” 

In the other group of writings may be included all the literary 
productions of the time in Bengal in Arabic, Persian and Bengali, 
The more important ones in each of these languages have been 
noted in some detail at a later stage in this book (in the chapter on 
“Literary Activities” ). ° They form a supplementary source 
of information in respect of three aspects of the history of the 
period. In the first place, they are the source as well as the subject 
of the literary and intellectual history of the period. The works in 


+ Lerters of the first three were discovered by Khan Sahib Syed Hasan Askari who published 
extract translations of them in B.P.P., 1948, pp. 32—38: J. B.R.S., 1956, Part Il, pp. 117—195. The 
main collection of Shaikh Maneri's letters is entitled Makeidbie-i-Sadt. An Urdu cranslation of it 
was published from Bihar Sharif under the same title in 1926, It contains also extracts from another 
work, named Managib a/-Asiftya by Shah Shu'ayb, a disciple and nephew of Shaikh Manen. An 
English translation of the Makritbit-i- Sadi by Paul Jackson and others (with a foreword by Syed 
Hasan Askari} under title: The Hundred Letters, has been published this year (1980) by S.P.C.K. 
(Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge), London. 

2 There are also a few biographical works on the Shaikhs and the Sifis, including their 
sayings, which are sometimes referred to as “Hagiological literature”. But they are for the most 
part either mot contemporary, or not relevant to Bengal. 


> See infra, Chapter XXX. 
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Bengali in particular snow that the language assumed its literary from 
during this period under the liveral patronage of the Muslim rulers. 
Secondly. the works by Muslim scholars in all the three languages reveal a 
sustained effort by the learned section of the society to disseminate a 
knowledge of Islam among the population. Even most of the literary 
productions in Bengali were geared that end and to the popularization of 
the history and traditions of Islam by way of counteracting the influence f 
the Hindu mythology cast abroad by the Hindu writers of the time. 
Thirdly, the Bengali literature of the time contain many references to the 
social life and habits of the Muslims and ts therefore in valuable for a 
reconstruction’s of their social history. 

(e) Accounts by foreigners : The fifth category of sources consist. on 
the one hand, a few Chinese records of the commercial and diplomatic 
intercourse between Bengal and China in the fourteenth and the first half 
of the fifteenth century, and the accounts of the European travellers, on 
the other. The Chinese records are mainly six in number.’ 

i. Tao vi che leo, compiled by Wang Ta-yuna most probably in the 
winter of 1349-56. 

ii. Ying vat sheng fan, which is a general account of the country 
without any reference to its king or court. compiled by Ma Huan between 
1425 and 1432. He came to Bengal as interpreter with the first two 
Chinese mission early in the fifteenth century. 

iii. Sing ch'a sheng lan. compiled by Fei-sin in 1436, It is an account 
of Hou-hien's visit to Bengal in 1415. 

iv. Si yang ch'ao kung tien lu. compiled in 1520 by Huang 
Sing-ts’eng. lt refers to the various embassies sent by the Bengal ruler to 
China ull 1438. 

v. Shu yu chou tseu lu, compiled in 1574 by Yen Ts'ongkien, "This is 
the most complete of all accounts". based “not only on the previous 
accounts but also on other sources not known to us at present" * 

| These records have been translated into English by P.C. Bagchi with the help of 


this Chinese “friend and colleague in the Visvabharati, Me. Hsiang-ling Wu". and 
published in the Visvabharati Annals, Vol.1., 1945, pp. 96 - 134. 
2 Ibid. p. 97. 
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vi. Ming-she, an official compilation completed in 1739 but 
based on old materials. 

These accounts throw a good deal of light on the socio- 
economic condition of Bengal at that time; and also, indirectly, on 
its political situation. It appears from these records that diplomatic 
missions were sent to China in 1405, 1408, 1409, 1412, 1414 and 
1438-39, and that these were reciprocated by the Chinese emperor 
at least three times, in 1409, 1413 and 1415. The latter also sent 
two missions to Jaunpur, in 1412 and 1420 A.C. 

The European travellers visited Bengal from the l6th century 
onwards. It may be recalled that when the Arab adventurer 
Sayyid Ashraf al-Husaini Makki (Sultan Husain Shah) with the 
help of his Arab and other supporters was consolidating his 
position on the newly acquired throne of Bengal, the Portuguese 
navigator Vasco da Gama, with the help of an Arab guide was 
landing at Calicut on the west coast of India in 1498. In the carly 
years of the following century and during the reign of Husain 
Shah (899—925/1493—1519) the Venctian Nicolo di Conti, the 
Italian Varthema and the Portuguese Barbosa visited Bengal. ‘Each 
of these travellers has left an account of his travels.’ In the 
second half of the century came the Venetian merchant Caesar 
Frederick (1563) and the English traveller Ralph Fitch (1585-86).? 
The accounts of these travellers refer chiefly to social and 
economic conditions. A few others, like Manucci, Bernier and 
Tavernier, came to Bengal later in the Mughal period and Icft 
valuable accounts of its economic and commercia! life. 

Coming to the Mughal period (including the period of 
Afghan rule) we have more systematic and detailed histories 
written both at Delhi and in Bengal. In the later part of the period 
we have also more numerous records of the various European 
nations, specialy of the English, trading in Bengal. The existence 
of these abundant materials enables a student almost to dispense 
with such archaeological sources as coins and imscriptions, so 

" Nicole di Contis account is translated and published in Purchas Hs Pigem, Vol XI, 
Glasgow. 1H: and Varthema’s account is translated and published in thrid. Val. IX. Glayow. 
1905. The Book of Duarte Barbosa is translated by Mansel Longworth Dames, Londan, 1921. 


? Caesar Frederick's and Ralph Fuch's accounts are an Parchas His Prlectines, Vol X, 
Glasgow, 1905 
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important for the earlier period, though at umes they yield 
valuable information. At any rate their importance, and that of the 
conteniporary literary works, have already been indicated. The 
European records and accounts relating to the later part of the 
period are more or less well-known, and their nature would be 
pretty clear from the list included in the bibliography.’ Here only 
the historical works written at Delhi and in Bengal may be noted 
in some detail. 

(a) Historical works written at Delhi; The historical works 
written at Delhi during the Mughal period have a greater 
relevance now if only because Bengal formed a part and parcel of 
the Mughal dominions since Jahangir’s time. Its affairs were 
therefore very much the affairs of the Delhi monarch. Some of the 
Mughal emperors wrote their own memoirs, while the others had 
their histories written by court historians. Such official histories 
were almost imvariably based on the waqar' or official reports of 
occurrences sent regularly from the provinces by officials 
appointed for that purpose. Except for the high-flown rhetorics, 
which was the style of the day, and a dearth of reference to the 
condition of the people, these histories are absolutely contempo- 
rary and reliable accounts in which no fact has been really falsified 
though at times credit has been given to the emperor where he 
does not deserve it. Besides these, however, some other histories 
were written by persons who were not officially sponsored or 
supported and who are therefore more independent in their 
judgements and criticisms. One remarkable feature of the official 
histories is that they are in the nature of year-wise accounts, all the 
events of each regnal year being grouped together in a separate 
chapter. 

The first and undoubtedly one of the most candid of all 
historical writings of the Mughal period is the memoirs written 
by the founder of the Mughal empire, Zahir al-Din Muhammad 
Babur,? He was a scholar of no mean order and was well versed in 

' See intra, Biblography. 
2 it is variously called Tuzuk--Båburi, Wigiit-i-Baburi or Bibur-Nimahk. Babur's son ` 
Humiyin is stated to have himself transcribed the work. Emperor Akbar ordered a Persian 


translation of the memoirs which was completed in 1589-90 by ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i-Khinan, 
son of Buram Khan. Anothec Persan translanon was made by Shaikh Zain. The English = 
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Arabic, Persian and Turki. The memoirs. Written in Turki, are a frank 
record of the emperor's political and military activities. his likes and 
dislikes, his observations of persons and places he came across. together 
with penetrating notices of the strength and weaknesses of his own 
character. According to Elphinstone, Babur’s memoirs are “almost the 
only picce of real history in Asia“, “If ever there was a case when the 
testimony of a single historical document, unsupported by any other 
evidence should be accepted as sufficient proof. writes S. Lane-Poole, “it 
is the case with Babur’s Memoirs“. The history of Babur's son Humayun 
was written by his sister (Babur's daughter) Gulbadan Begam (Princess 
Rose-Body. 1523-1603)! Jauhar, a servant of Humayun. also wrote an 
account of this life. specially his life in Persia. entitled Tadhsira 
al-Waquat. The official history of Akbars reign (1556-01605). 
Akbarnama and Atn-i-Akbari. were wetten by Abu al-Fad! ibn Shaikh 
Mubarak (1551-1602). The Ain-i-Akbari. dealing mainly with 
administrative and statistical information. was in fact intenced to be the 
third part of the Akbarnama; but the Ain was completed earlier and 
submitted to Akbar in 1593. While the Akbarnama’ was submitted to him 
three years later.” Abu al-Fadi is past-master in Persian rhetoric and 
figurative speech: and this undoubtedly detracts from his merit as a 
historian. for his descriptions are more often than not buried under a mass 
of round- about expression. His facts about Bengal are not alsa always 
correct. He assumes the whole of Bengal as within his master’s jurisdiction 
which was far from the fact. and then descrises its revenue and 
administrative divisions with apparently meticulous but obviously mislea- 
ding facts and figures. His statements about ‘Isa Khan. the Bara Bhuiyan. 
leader of eastern Bengal. are contradictory and confusing. Far more 


= (transition fram the orginal Tuchish was made by A.S. Beveridge. London. 19231 There 
is an Urdu translation by Mirza Nasir al-Din Haider. Delhi. 1924. 

l Tramslated into English with the Persian text of the only known manysernipl of the 
British Muscum by A.S. Beverndge. London, 1902. 

+ The Akharnaina was brought upto the 46th year of Akbars gen by other writers 
alter Apu al-Fadls assassinauon in 1602 at the hands of Bir Singh Bundela. Texted. by 
Abmed Alt and “Abd al-Rahim. Bib. Ind. Calcutta, 1873-86. Tr. imu English by H. 
Bevere. Calcutta, 1897-1921. The text of the Ain ed. H. Blochmann. Bih Ind. 
Calea [807-77 Tr une English by Blochmann and HS Jarrew. 2 Vols. i Vols, H & Ol 
revescd by J N. Sarkari. Calvuna t939, 1948 1949, 
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valuable from the point of view of Bengal history is the 
Tabagat-i-Akbari of Nizim al-Din Ahmad which was completed 
in 1592-93. Though a non-official general history covering the 
period from the early Ghaznavid rulers to the 36th year of Akbar's 
reign, the Tabagae devotes a special section on the pre-Mughal 
Muslim rulers of Bengal which is based on carlier works.’ Its 
description of Akbar’s fight with Da’id Khan, the Afghan ruler of 
Bengal, is also factual and correct. Another non-official history 
written in Akbar’s time is the Muntakhab al-Tawdrikh? by Mulla 
‘Abd al-Qadir Badayani, a Sunni Muslim who criticises Akbar’s 
policies and activities. It is a valuable corrective ta the verbiage 
and latitudinarianism of Abū al-Fadl. Of the several other 
historical writings of the reign the Tarikh-i-Alfi of Mulla Da’id, 
written in commemoration of the completion of one thousand 
years of the Hijri era, is notable.* 

Akbar’s son and successor, Nar al-Din Muhammad Jahangir 
(r. 1605—1627) dictated his own memoirs called Tuzuk-1- 
Jahangiri,* so that no official history of his reign was written. It 
combines the characteristics of an autobiography with those of an 
official history in which Jahangir, like Babur, records his own 
merits and demerits, besides the events of his reign and his 
thoughts and reflections. His official and courtier, Mu‘tamad 
Khan, also wrote during his reign the Iqbalnama -i- Jahangiri, 
which is a history of the reigns of the Mughal emperors from 
Babur to Jahangir. The official history of Shah Jahan’s rcign 
(6128—1658) the Padishahnamah was compiled by ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Lahawri (completed by Muhammad Warith).” Another 


' Text cd. by B.De, 3 Vots.. Calcutta, 1927, 1931, 1935; also tr. into English by him, 
Calcutta, 1927, 1936 and 1939 (Vol. Ell revised by Baint Prasad). 

? Text ed. by Maulavi Ahmad Ab, Bib. tad., Calcutta, 1968. Tr. inte English, Vol. l.. by 
S.A. Ranking. Calcutta, 1898: Vols. M & IH by W.H. Lowe, Calcutta, 1884, 1925 

* Sce A. Halim, “Some Indian Collections of the Tirikh--ANi", LHC. Proceedings of 
Meeting (Ith mecting), New Delhi, 1942, pp. 108 - 113. 

* The memoits were wytally written upto the 2th year of his regn; then it was continued 
upto the t7th year when, on account of Jahingir’s illness, its continuation was entensted to 
Mu’tamad Khan who brought it up to the 19th year. Finally the memoirs were re-edited during the 
reign of Muhammad Shih (1719—48) and brought upto the end of Jahingir's reign. Tr. into 
English by W.H. Lowe (upto the Wh year), Calcutta, 1889 Complete work tr. into English by A. 
Rogers and H. Beveridge, 2 Vok., London, IW, 1914. 

3 Text ed. by Mawlawis Kabir al-Din Ahinad and ‘Abd al-Rahim under the superintendence 
uf Major W.N. Lees, 2 Vols., Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1868. Abridged tr. m Elliot and Dowson, Vol. 
Vil. 
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important historical work of che reign is ‘Amaf-i-Salih or Shah 
Jahannamah by Muhammad Salih Kambo Lahawri.' The emperor 
Aurangzeb ({r. 1658—1707) initially asked Muhammad Kazim, 
son of Amin Munshi, to prepare a history of the reign; but when 
this work, the ‘Alamgirnamah,” was written up to the tenth year 
of the reign, the emperor forbade its continuation. After 
Aurangzeb’s death his last secretary, ‘Indyac Allah Khin, urged 
Saqi Musta‘id Khan, another high official and a great scholar, to 
complete the history of the reign with the help of the state 
archives which were thrown open to him for the purpose. This 
work, the Ma‘achir-1-'Alamgiri, was completed in 1710.> Also, 
despite the emperor’s prohibition, Khafi Khan wrote secretly 
another history of the reign entitled Muntakhab al-Lubab.* All 
these general historics contain references to Bengal affairs on 
appropriate occasions. 

(b) Works written in Bengal: Of greater importance are 
however the works written in Bengal, dealing specifically with its 
affairs, by a number of Mughal officials posted there. The first 
and foremost of these works is the Baharisean-i-Gharbi of ‘A132’ 
al-Din Isfahani, known as Mirza Nathan and Shitab Khan.° He 
came to Bengal along with his father, Malik ‘Ali alias Thtimam 
Khan who was appointed Mir-i-Bahr of the Bengal nawwara 
(fleet of war-boats) under Islam Khan (1608—1613). Mirza 
Nathan acted as his father’s assistant in the Bengal nawwara and 
took prominent parts in the campaigns against the Bengal chiefs 
known asthe Bara Bhuiyans® and also against the frontier 
territories of Kuch Bihar, Kachar, Kamrip, etc. For more than 20 
years he served in various parts of Bengal, obtaining a very 
thorough knowledge about its geography and people. During this 

! Text ed. by G. Yazdani, 3 Vols.. Calcutta, 1929—39. 


? Texted. by Mawlawis Khadim Husain and ‘Abd al-Hai, under the superintendence of W.N, 
Lees, Bib. Ind.. Calcutta. F868. 

> Text ed. by Mawlawi Agha Ahmad ‘All. Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1873. Eng. tr. {with 
corrections an the basis of a manuscript of the work supplied by Khan Sahib Syed Hasan Askari, 
which is stated co be “a much more correct text than the printed Bibliotheca Indica edition”) by 
J-N. Sarkar, Calcutta, 1947, 

“Text ed. by Kabir al-Din Ahmad, Calcutta, 1869, 

5 MSS in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. Translated into English by Mu‘aid al-Islam 
Borah, 2 Vols., Gauhau, 1936. 

© See infra,Chapter XV. 
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period and in the course of his campaigns he wrote this work 
under the pseudonym of Ghaibi and in the form of a personal 
memoir. The work begins with the appointment of Islam Khan as 
stibahdar of Bengal and brings the narrative upto 1525 when 
Prince Shah Jahin, then in revolt against his father, teft the 
province. The Bahartsfan-i-Ghaibi is divided into four books: (3) 
Islam Namah, (ii) Qisim Namah, (iii) [brahim Namah and (iv) 
Wagqi‘at-i-Jahan Shahi, dealing respectively with the three vice- 
royalties of Islim Khan, Qasim Khan and Ibrahim Khan, and 
Prince Shih Jahan’s activities in Bengal as a rebel prince. The book 
is the most contemporary and faithful account of the Mughal 
warfare against the Bara Bhuryans. It also contains much useful 
information about the social and cultural life in Bengal at chat 
time, with significant side-lights on the Mughal provincial 
administration and the life of the Mughal officials in the province. 
The thread of history from the point where it was left by the 
Bahiaristan-i-Ghaibi was taken up, in a way, by the Subh-i-Sadig 
of Muhammad Sadiq Isfahani. He came to Bengal in 1038/1628 as 
Wagi‘a-nawis (news-reporter) with the newly appointed viceroy 
Qisim Khan Juwayni, and remained there till the viceroyalty of 
Prince Shuja‘, living for many years at Jahangirnagar (Dacca) and 
taking part in the Mughal operation in: Koch-Hajo in 1047/1637- 
38. Sadiq was a vastly learned man. The $ubh-i-$adig is planned 
as a work on universal history and geography. Divided into four 
volumes, its third volume is devoted to the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent, of which Chapter XII relates to the author himself 
and the affairs in Bengal.' It throws a good deal of light on the 
political and military events of the time as well as on the 
intellectual life of the province. $adiq makes particular reference 
to the influx into Bengal of a large number of Shi‘a nobles from 
different parts of Persia during prince Shuja’s viceroyalty 
(1049—1070/1639—1660). Another work dealing specifically 
with Shuji‘ was written in 1660 by Muhammad Ma’‘stim and ts 
entitled Tarikh-i-Shah Shuja‘.* The next notable work, providing 
1 Relevant extracts (ram the work have been translated and published by Professor A. Halim 


in f-P.FLS.. Vol. 1.. Pare IV, October, 1953, pp. 339—356. 
7 LOL MSS. 533. 
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a sort of continuity of the narrative, is that of Shihab al-Din 
Muhammad Walt Talish, an officer in Bengal during the 
viceroyalty of Mir Jumla (1660—1663) in whose Assam expedi- 
tion he took part. The work deals mainly with thar campaign and 
is variously called ‘Aja 1b-1-Ghartba, Fachiya-i-‘Ibriya or Tarikh-i- 
Mulk-Ashim.' 

There are quite a number of works relating to the Bengal 
rulers (Nawwabs) since Aurangzeb’s death (1707). These were 
written mostly during che carly years of British rule (third quarter 
of the eightcenth century); but their authors were close associates 
and high officials of the Nawwabs and were generally participants 
in the events they describe. The earliest in the series is Azad 
Husain's Naubahdr-i-Murshid Qul? Khani.” The history of 
‘Alivardi Khan Mahdbat Jang’s rule was written by Yusuf ‘Ali, a 
trusted friend and officer of the latter and a son-in-law of 
Nawwab Sarfariz Khan. The work was completed in 1764, but its 
earlier portion upto the year 1742 was composed almost contem- 
poraneously. It has been posthumously entitled Ahwal-i-Mahabar 
Jang.? It is a good and faithful account of the events of the time. 
Another nobleman and relative of ‘Alivard! Khan's, Karam ‘Ali, 
composed his Muzaffarndmah under the patronage of Muham- 
mad Rida Khan Muzaftar Jang, who was deputy diwan of Bengal 
under the East India Company till 1772 and after whose name the 
work is so called. Karam ‘Ali writes the history of Bengal since 
1722, bringing it down to his own time. He was a partisan of Siraj 
al-Daulah’s cousin and adversary Shawkat Jang. Hence the former 
has been treated rather unjustly in the work. A concise and uscful 
history from the time of Prince ‘Azim al-Shan's viceroyalty 
(4697—1712) till ‘Alivardi Khan's death (1756) was written by 
another nobleman, Salim Allah, ar the instance of governor Henry 
Vansittart (1760—64). It is entitled Tarikh--Bangala* and is 


' MSS. in the Bodelian Library (MSS Or. 589} Oxford; photostat capy in the Asianc Sacicty 
of Bangladesh, Dacca. Exhaustive extracts tr. into Enghsh by H. Blachmann in J. A.S.B., 1872, pp. 
51-96, and by J.N. Sarkar in ibid.. 1906, pp. 257~ 267; 1907, pp. 405-25. 

T A gist translation of the work was published by J.N. Sarkar in # P.P., 1950, pp. l- 7; full 
translanion by him uw his Bengal Nawabs, Calcutta, 1952. 

$ Transtated by JN. Sarkar in shad. 
+ LOL. MSS. 2995. Translated into English by Francis Gladwin under ntle: A Narrative of 
Transactions in Bengal ete. Cabeutta, 1778. 
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specially valuable for the career and administration of Murshid 
Quli Khan and ‘Alivardi Khin. 

The Siyar al-Muta‘kkhirin of Ghulam Husain Tabataba’i, son 
of Hidayat ‘Ali Khan, forms a class by itself. Both father and son, 
and their relatives, served in high posts under ‘Alivardi Khan. The 
work, completed in 1781, consists of three volumes. The first 
volume is a general history of the subcontinent from carly times 
till the death of Aurangzeb and is based on Abi al-Fadl’s 
Akbarnama and other carlier works. It has therefore nothing 
original in it. The second and third volumes of the work, 
however, show Ghulam Husain as a really original historian. He 
deals exhaustively with the history of Bengal from Murshid Quli 
Khan's time, bringing the narrative down to his own day. The 
emphasis of the two volumes is rather on ‘Alivardi Khan’s and 
Siraj al-Daulah’s times, of which the political and military events 
together with the arrival of a number of Iranian nobles and 
‘Ulama’ and their settlement in Bengal are narrated with 
meticulous details. Ghulam Husain Tabataba’l was a partisan of 
Shawkat Jang and was for that reason forced by Siraj al-Daulah to 
leave Bengal. Like Karam ‘Ali, therefore, Ghulam Husain depicts 
Siraj al-Daulah in a black paint. The author was also a partisan of 
the English, taking part in their fight against Mir Qasim. Except 
for this, his work is a mine of information for the period.' 

Last but not least is Ghulam Husain Salim Zaidpuri’s Riyad 
al-Salatin, * which is the first ever written complete history of the 
Muslims of Bengal. The author was a Dak-Munshi (Post Master) 
under George Udney, commercial resident of the East India 
Company at Malda in the eighties of the eighteenth century. It 
was at the latter’s instance that Ghulam Husain Salim prepared the 
work collecting, as he says, “sentence after sentence from every 
source” and after working thus for two years completed it in 
1788.> Though the author does not specify all the sources of his 
history, it is clear from the work that he made use of almost all the 

' Tr. into English by M. Raymond {later called Haji Mustafa), Calcutta, 1786 -—89. 
? Translated into English by Abdus Salam and published with the Persian text by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1904. 


> The title Riyad al-Safatin, points our the author, is also a chronogram which yields the year 
of completion of the work (i.c. 1788). 
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earlier works including the Tabaqat-i- Nasiri, the Tārīkh-i-Firůz 
Shiahis, and the works of the Mughal historians. He had recourse 
also to other Jess known works which are not perhaps now extant, 
and also, in all likelihood, to the Arabic authorities mentioned 
earlier. Occasionally Ghulam Husain says, “] have seen in a little 
book”, and cities a historical compilation by one Haji Muhammad 
of Qandahar, of which no copy seems now to exist. It is also clear 
that Ghulam Husain made use of some old inscriptions and 
monuments at Gaud and Pandua. Indeed, as the translator of the 
work rightly points out, he is “pre-eminently the historian of 
Muslim Bengal”, for other historians before or after him “dealt 
only with certain periods of Bengal history, whilst our author's 
narrative comprises the history of Bengal from the earliest 
mythological period to the dawn of British rule, with a more 
detailed account of Muhammadan rulers of Bengal.”’ The Riyad 
was indeed greatly valued by all the earlier modern scholars. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal’ is largely based on it; while 
Blochmann considered it as “the fullest account in Persian of the 
Muhammadan history of Bengal. ”? Of late, however, it has been 
castigated by the late Sir Jadunath Sarkar* as “gossipy” and 
unreliable because, as it appears, of its treatment of Raja Kans 
whom it depicts as a persecutor of the ‘Ulama’ etc. It may be 
pointed out here that the Riydd’s statements about Raja Kans and 
the whole cpisode of his usurpation are in accord with the account 
of the contemporary Arab scholars.* Sarkar’s indictment of the 
Riyad is thus both unmerited and ill-conceived. Some dates and 
facts mentioned by the Riyad, however, need revision in the light 
of the more recently discovered coins and inscriptions. 


' Riyad (tr), p. 5. 

? First published, London. 1813. 
3 J.A.S.B.. 1873, p.210 

^“ H.B. Il, 121, 125 - 128. 

5 See infra chapter IX. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE MUGHAL PACIFICATION AND THE 
BEGINNING OF FRONTIER WARS 


Islam Khan had just succeeded before his death in subduing 
the Afghan leaders and other chiefs. Their complete pacification 
and consolidation of the Mughals’ hold over Bengal was-yet to be 
achieved. Moreover, as the latter succeeded in defeating the 
Bengal chiefs, the affairs in the north-east and south-east frontiers 
were bound to attract the new administration’s attention. During 
the previous period of troubles the Assam ruler in the north-east 
and the Arakanese and the Portuguese in the south-east had made 
considerable inroads into those frontier regions. A conflict with 
them now became almost mevitable. Not unnaturally therefore 
the two immediate successors of Islim Khan in Bengal found 
themselves confronted with these tasks. These two successors 
were Qisim Khan (1023-1026/1614-1617) and Ibrahim Khan 
(1026- 1033/1617-1624). The latter died in a battle at Akbarnagar 
near Rajmahal with Prince Shah Jahin who had then revolted 
against his father Jahangir. Shah Jahan held the province for about 
a year after which it was recovered for the emperor Jahangir. His 
reign was however quickly drawing to a close and for the 
remaining three years of his life Bengal was governed by three 
successive viceroys, Mahabat Khan (assisted by his son Kha- 
nahzād Khan), Mukarram Khan and Fida’l Khan. These two 
viceroyalties were in the nature of stop-gap arrangements and 
they were not marked by any significant event or development. 


I: VICEROYALTY OF QASIM KHAN 
(1023—=-1026/1614—1617) 


Qasim Khan was the brother of the late viceroy Islam Khan 
and was governor of Monghyr in Bihar before his appointment as 
viceroy of Bengal. The new viceroy, however, lacked his late 
brother's ability, intelligence and resourcefulness, and he commit- 
ted the initial mistake of making some delay in taking up his 
assignment. For although he was appointed to succeed his brother 
in Sha‘bin 1022/September 1613 he arrived at Jahangirnagar about 


CHAPTER II 
EARLY MUSLIM CONTACT WITH BENGLA 


The Muslim conquest of Bengal took place in the opening years of 
the thirteenth century mainly as a sequel! to Muhammad Ghori's 
expedition in northern India. Long before that, however, early Arab 
Muslim an established commercial as well as religious contact with Bengal. 
Particularly its coastal region. This took place in the wider context of the 
rise of Islam and the expansion of the Arabs shortly afterwards in 
different directions of the adjacent continents of Africa. Europ and Asia. 
Inspired by Islam the Arabs not only restored the political unity of the 
ancient civilized world, but also carried the new message wherever they 
went. Before long they also built up a strong navy and became the 
foremost seafaring and maritime people of the then world! Already they 
had a long commercial tradition behind them: and now, backed by their 
far-flugng state and their powerful mercantile and naval fleet, they carried 
on extensive maritime trade with the East and the West. It was in the tratin 
of this maritime commerce that Islam's first direct contact with the south 
Asian subcontinent was established. As is well known, the illegal and 
-piratical capture of an Arab mercantile vessel, while coming from Ceylon, 
off the coast of Sind led to the retributive expedition under Muhammad 
bin Qasim which resulted in the conquest of Sind and the adjoining 
_region shortly after 81 H/700 A.C. The acquisition of this territory had 
momentous consequences for Islam as well as for the Arabs. It opened the 
gates for the gradual expansion of Islam and the subsequent establishment 
of Muslim politica) power in the subcontinent. 

One immediate result of the establishment of Muslim power 
over the Indus delta, commanding the mouth of the Arabian gulf and 
the west India coast generally, was that it secured Arab navigation 
in the area and gave an impetus to their commercial activities 
in the region. In course of time they extended these activities 
along the entire coast of south Asia including the coasts 


l See for instance A.M. Fahmy, Musiim Sea-Power in the Eastern Mediierranean from 
the 7th to the 12th century A.D., Cairo, 1966. 
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of Bengal, Burma, Malayasia, Indonesia and as far as China.! 
Unfortunately no detailed information exists abour this eastern 
mercantile activities of the Arabs. So far as Bengal is concerned, 
our knowledge about the carly Muslim traders’ contact with it is 
derived from stray and indirect references by the Arab geog- 
raphers. Some of them speak about flourishing ports and valuable 
commodities in that part of the world which are clearly 
identifiable with the coastal region of Bengal and its products. 
Thus Abu al-Qasim ‘Ubaid Allah ibn Khurdadhbih (d. 300/912), 
while discussing the places of trade interest on the coast of the 
Indian ocean after “Sarandip” (Ceylon) and the river “Kudafarid” 
(che Godavari on the cast Indian coast), refers to a port called 
Samandar where rice was produced in abundance and to which 
aloe-wood was brought down for export from a distance of 15 or 
20 days through sweet water (i.e. through inland river} from a 
territory named Kāmrūn and other places.” This port of Samandar 
is also mentioned by the famous twelfth century Arab geco- 
grapher, Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Idrist (d. 561/1164). “Samandar is a 
large town, commercial and rich”, he says. “where there are good 
profits to be made. It is a port dependent upon Kanai. king of 
this country. The city of Samandar is situated on an inlet which 
comes from the country of Kashmir™.* It was built upon the bank 
of a large river which falls into the river Musala, called by the 
“author of the book of marvels the river of perfumes”.* Al-Idrisi 
also mentions that the chief produce of Samandar was rice and 
that aloc-wood was brought there from Kämrúr, 15 days’ distance 
through sweet water.° 
Now, several poonts in these two descriptions help us to 
identify Samandar with a port in south-castern Bengal. First, both 
l See George Faldo Houram, Arab Seating m the adian Ocesn im Ancient and Medieval 
Tunes, Princeton University Press, 1951. 


? Ibn Khurdadhbth, Kati’ al-Muasihk wa al-Maimálik, (EJ. Brol, 1889), pp. 63-64. The Arabic 
text runs as follows: 
Ly gals Gam Lats Gree bye tows blll LS I es Reel OH ye Blog ae I bey 
cyt sete tle flay yp tes yy pte Ae Fee oe opal eg fee job iy lp te pie J 
Nagy oy pS 
> Al-ldrisi, Nuzhat al-Mushtig, ete., extract translated in Elbot, Arab geographers, pp. 
9-91. , 
* fhid. 
> Ibid. 
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the geographers mention Samandar in connection with their 
description of the ports just after the cast Indian coast. Ibn 
Khurdadhbih in particular mentions that it is beyond the river 
Godavari towards the east, at a distance which he mentions as 13 
farasikh. This bringsus to the deltaic region of south-eastern 
Bengal. Secondly, both of them speak about the abundance of rice 
in the locality which is even now-a-days, as it was tn early times, 
the chief agricultural produce of south-castern Bengal. Thirdly, 
mention is made of the export of aloc-wood which was brought 
trom Kāmrūt or Kamrtin. These names are clearly modified 
forms of ‘Kamrup’ which is a district in modern Assam. In ancient 
times the name Kamrap was applied not only to the present 
district limits, but also to a much wider area around it.' This 
forest and hilly region produced enough aloc-wood for export. 
Even Abu al-Fad! mentioned in the sixteenth century that the area 
was noted for aloe-wood.7 In the 1889 edition of Ibn Kurdadh- 
bih’s work, the editor explains the terms Kamran, Kamrul and 
Karmuat, used by Arab geographers as referring to “Hodic 
Assam”.? This Kamrap or Assam is situated on the north-east of 
Bengal and is a Jand-locked country. Its only outlet to the sea is 
through the rivers Brahmaputra and Meghna which, passing 
through Assam, join thcir streams in castern Bengal near Dacca. 
This joint stream ts also met by the river Ganges, originating in 
the Himalayas and passing through northern India. This com- 
bined stream falls into the Bay of Bengal near the southern 
extremities of the modern districts of Bakarganj, Tippera (Com- 
illa) and Noakhali. Evidently this was the “sweet water” route 
referred to by the Arab gcographers through which aloc-wood 
could be, and was in fact brought down, for export. There is no 
other water route from Assam to the sea.* The journey by a 
manually navigated country-boat from Kāmrūp to the sea takes 
now-a-days, as in olden times, from 15 to 20 days. Fourthly, 


! Kamartp was mentioned as a frontier state on the east of the Gupta empire in 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad Piltar tuseription (4th century A.D.), See Fleet, Corpus tuscriptionumn 
Indicarum, Vol. UI (Gupta Inscriptions). 

? Aba al-Fad) Ain-i-Akbari, (cr. Sarkar}, Vol. UL p 187. 

> Iba Khurdadhbih, op. cit, p. 64, note (b). 

* ibid., note (a) where the editor also explains the term as “Amnis Brahimaputra™. 
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Al-Idrisi’s statement that Samandar was situated in an inlet, on the 
bank of a large river fits in well with the coastal landscape of 
south-eastern Bengal. There is no other mentionable inlet on the 
whole coastline from Ceylon to Burma where a large river falls 
‘into another river, called by Al-Idrisi river Musala. This name has 
a striking resemblance with the name Meghna which, joined by 
the Brahmaputra and the Ganges, froms a big inlet in south- 
castern Bengal. Further, Al-Idrist’s statement that the inlet came 
“from the country of Kashmir” is obviously a confusion on his 
part about the origin of the river Ganges, which is in the 
Himalayas not very tar from Kashmir. Alternatively, he might 
have meant the river Brahmaputra which also originates in the 
Himalayas near Kashmir and which, flowing eastward by the 
north of that great mountain enters Assam by the north-east and 
falls into the sea through Bengal. In no other way can the 
statement that the inlet “came from the country of Kashmir” be 
explained, for excepting these two rivers (the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra) no other river originates in that region and reaches 
the sea; and it is only these two rivers which join their streams 
before falling into the sea and form the only navigable inlet on the 
coastline between Ceylon and Burma. Similarly his reference to 
Kanauyj being the king of Samandar was again a confusion. Kanauj 
is the name of a city in northern India, not of a king. In the 
mid-eighth century A.C. this city was a bone of contention 
among the three contemporary ruling dynasties of the Palas of 
Bengal, the Gurjara-Prattharas of northern India and the Rastra- 
kiitas of the Deccan. During the reign of Dharmapala (135—217/ 
752—832) this city was for some time included in the Pala 
dominion of Bengal. This fact was probably vaguely known to 
Al-tIdrist which prompted him to make the rather curious 
statement that Samandar was “dependent upon Kanauyj, king of 
this country”. For, after all, Kanauj had an imperial tradition 
behind it and was at that time a name to conjure with. It may be 
added, however, that no ruler in the subcontinent did ever bear 
the name or title of “Kanauj”. Lastly, that Samandar was a port 
near the mouth of the joint stream of the Ganges, the Brahmaput- 
ra and the Meghna is also indicated by what Al-Idrisi further 
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writes about it, He says: “One day's sail from the city of Samandar. there 
is a large and populous island which is frequented by merchants of all 
countries. It is four days’ distance from the island of Sarandip (Ceylony"! 
Obviously the writer here refers to the big island of Sondip which ts 
situated at the mouth of the Ganges-Brahmaputra-Meghna.” From time 
immemorial this island has been a great center of trade and commerce. 
Even in the sixteenth century Portuguese writers mention Sandip as a 
flourishing commercial cedntre.’ Al-Idrisi distinguishes this island trom 
Sarandip or Ceylon. This is a further help to our identification, for 
excepting Sandip there is on other mention able island on the coast from 
Ceylon to Burma which would answer his deseription. In fact Al-Idrist’s 
description is from north to south, that is. the port of Samandar is 15 
days’ journey by sweep water rotate from Kamrut (Kamrup. Assam). and 
the populous and large island is one day's sail from Samandar’ whereas 
the distance between that island and Ceylon is four days’ sail. This is 
roughly the distance between Sondip and Ceylon. 

Samandar, the port of rice and aloe-wood, was thus situated near 
Sondip. in the inlet formed by the joint stream of the 
Ganges-Barhamputra-Meghna. This identification is also indicated by the 
editor of Ibn-Khurdadhbih's work.4 Unfortunely no port or trade center 
of that name exists today; nor does and loca sourece mention any ancient 
port of south-eastern Bengal by that name. It may be saaumed therefore 
that the Arab geographers applied the name Samandar to a port of a 
different local name. Following al-Idrisi’s description, however. the ancient 
port of Samundar may be located somewhere near the confluence of the 
river Brahmpoutra and Meghna which, despite some changes in the 
courses of the rivers through the ages. has been roughly one day's 
distance from the sea of the island of Sondip. In fact the location 
of the present confluence is occupied by the port-town of 


l Elliot. op. cit.. p. 91. 

2 Sandip was formerly under the jurisdiction of the Noakhali district. Recently it 
has been transferred to the jurisdiction of Chittagong. 

3 FLN. Sarkar fed). History of Bengal. Vol. I, Dacca University 1948, p. 360. 
See aslo J.A. Campos. The Portuguese in Bengal, Calcutta, 1919. 

4 jbn-Khurdadhbih., op. cil. p. 63. note {n} which runs as follows :"Jacet hace 
urbs ad Gangem. Hine sinus Bengalicus nomen accepit pae dnd 
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Chandpur. The early history of this place is shrouded in obscurity: but 
judging from its geographical location and commercial importance. it 
may be assumed that is has been a center of trade and commerce from 
very early times. It is also easily approachable by maritime vessels. It is of 
course hard to say. whether this Chandpur bore the name of Simender in 
ancient times, In any case. the anctent port of Semandar cduld not have 
been situated very far from this place. One thing is certain, however, that 
the people of that part of Bengal do still refer to the mouth of the rivere 
and the sea in gengeal as “Samandar” This word seems to be a popular 
version of the Sanskewt word Sandra, meanging ‘sea’. Perhaps the Arab 
geographers were vaguely acquainted with this word and applied u to the 
port that exited near the confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Meghna 
or perhaps to Chandpur itself! 

Be that as it may. there is no doubt that the Arabs were familar with 
the coastal region of Bengal and its premier port (Samandar) long before 
the Muslim conquerors of Turkish origin set their foot on the Jand. The 
way in which the geopraphers describe the area clearly shows that they 
were writing for the guidance of the merchants and waders. On most of 
the occasions these geographers draw the attention of their teadees 
particularly to the Valuable articles and commodities thal are to be found 
in the region. Some of them avowedly made their compilations on the 
basis of reports of sailors and merchants. This fact. together with the 
difficulties of the ume in obtaining accurate information about far-off 
Places. accounts for the vagueness and uncertainty in the descrippans of 
these writers. 

Some scholars think that the land Jazirat-al-Rumi menuened bs 
the Arab geographers also refers to Bengal or its coastal region.” We 
cannot be however as sure about this as we can be about the 
identification of Samandar. Ibn Khurdadhbih says* that 


l De. A. Karim identifiers ‘Samandar’ with Chittagong. Jonrnal of the Aviti Serici 
of Pakistan, Val. ME No. 2. pp. 13-24. 

2. See A. H. Dani. “Early Muslim contact with Bengal” The proceedings of the 
Pakistan History Conference., Karachi Session. 1951. pp. 195 I: M.A, Rahim. Social 
and Cultural History of Bengal. Vol. 1. Karachi, 1963. pp. 40-41 


À Ibn-khurdadhbih. op. cit, p. 65 
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Jazirat al-Rami comes after Sarandip and contains peculiar unicorn 
animals and little naked people. Al-Mas‘tidi mentions it as a 
riparian country after Sarandip and on the Indian Ocean.’ Yaqit’s 
identification places it as the “farthest land of India” towards the 
Serait of Malacca (Bahr Salahic).? While all these descriptions 
convey a vague impression that Rami was situated somewhere off 
the coast between the Bay of Bengal and the Straits of Malacca, it 
is very difficult co point out its exact location. None of the islands 
in the Indian Ocean or near the Malacca Straits now-a-days bears a 
name similar to Rams. On the other hand we know that Ramu or 
Rame was a state on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
comprising parts of the districts of Chittagong and Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. Its capital was Ramu, now a small town in the Cox's 
Bazar subdivision of the Chittagong district. The English traveller 
Ralph Fitch, who visited Bengal in 1585-86 also refers to this 
kingdom of Rame?. As it was situated on the sea-coast, it is very 
likely that the Arab merchants were acquainted with it. It may be 
pointed out that the word jazirah was used not only to denote 
islands, but also riparian lands. Sulaiman, the merchant who lived 
in the middle of the 9th century mentions that the King of Rami 
was a powerful ruler with 50,000 elephants and an army of 
15,000.* Elephants are even now-a-days found in large numbers 
in the hilly region of the Chittagong district. On the whole, 
therefore, it may be assumed that the fazirar al-Rimi of the Arab 
geographers was either the state of Rami on the Chittagong coast 
or a land not very far from it. 

It is thus certain that the early Arab Muslims, in course of 
their trade with the east, visited the coastal region of Bengal, 
particularly the port of Samandar and prized its exportable 
commodities like rice, aloe-wood and cotton cloth. This commer- 
cial relation of the early Muslims with Bengal is also corroborated 
by local archaeological evidence. In 1937-38 A.C. excavations at 
the ancient Buddhist site at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district of 


' Al Mas'ûdi, Murdj al-dhahab wa-Ma‘idin al-jawhar, Cairo edition, 1938, Vol. I., pp- 


129-130. 
2 Vigit, Mu'jam al-Buldin, Beirut edition, 1957, Vol. Ill. p. 18. 
> Purchas, His Pilgrims, Vol. X. p. 183. 
+ Silsilat al~Tawarikh, extract translated in Eliot, op. cat. p- 5. 
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north Bengal brought to light a coin of the great ‘Abbasid Caliph 
Harun al-Rashid (170-208/786-809). The coin is dated 172/788.' 
Two other ‘Abbasid coins have also been found in the ruins of 
Mainamati in the Comilla district.” It may be reasonably assumed 
that these coins were taken there by some Muslim trader or 
preacher in the 2nd or 3rd century H. (8th or 9th century of the 
Christian era). Moreover, an inscription of Ratnapala (3rd-4th 
H./9th-10th century A.C.) refers to Tajikas.° This word is 
derived from Persian Taztk, (“a man of the Tayy tribe”). People 
in the Far East, especially the Chinese, however, knew the Arab 
merchants by this term (Ta-shih).* As Dr. Hourani points out, the 
association of this cerm with Arab or Muslim merchants generally 
was due to the fact that the ‘Abbasid Caliphs encouraged the 
fusion of the Arabs and the Persians so that we find mention of 
Muslims and Arabs far more than of Persians in the 9th century 
Arabic records of sca trade with the Far East.° The term Tajikas of 
the above mentioned inscription may therefore be taken to mean 
the Arab or Muslim merchants who visited Bengal at that time. 


Whether some of the early Arab traders settled in Bengal or 
its coastal region has been a moot question among scholars. 
Judging from the face that a number of the Arabs, in course of 
their trade with the east, settled in Malabar, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, Malaya and other places on their trade route, it is not 
altogether unlikely that some of them might have settled in the 
fertile coastal area of Bengal, especially as it was then very 
prosperous with valuable commodities. In this connection it ts 
necessary to remember three important facts. First, political 
vicissitudes and rivalries within the Islamic land at times forced 
peoples of dissident groups to seck shelter in countries far beyond 
the reach of their government but otherwise on convenient lines 
of communication with their country of origin. Thus we know 


' K.N. Dikshit, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of india, No. 55, Delhi, A.D. 1938, p- 
87. 

2 FA. Khan, Recent Archaeological Discoveries in East Pakistan: Mainamati, Pakistan 
Publications, Karachi, n.d., p. 11. 

3 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1898, Vol. LXVII, p. 416. 

“ Hourani, op. cit., p. 66. 

$ Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
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that even before the end of the Umayyad Caliphate some Shi'ah Muslims 
escaped fram persecution in Khorasan and settled on an island is one of 
the large rivers of China.' Secondly. in order to ensure regular supplies of 
commodities and to look after their trade interests generally. big 
merchants of the time must have thought tt necessary to station some of 
their own men and agents in distant ports of the east. Thirdly, sometimes 
natural calamities such as storms and shipwrecks compelled the survivors 
of such mishaps to seek shelter or settle in nearby lands.” Of this last 
instance we have at least one specific reference with regard to the 
Chittagong coast. An old Afakanese chronicle, noticed m the 
mid-nineteenth century, mentions that a few Arabs, after having suffered 
shipwreck off the coast of Arakan, were settled in some villages of that 
country by its king Ma-ba-toing (163-194/780-810)? It may be noted that 
Arakan now-a-days borders on the sea to the south of the districts of 
Chittagong and Chittagong Hill Tracts, In olden days, however. these two 
districts were sometimes included in the kingdom of Arakan. Hence the 
statement that the Arabs were shipwrecked near the coast of Arakan is not 
unusual. The Arabs thus appear to have been settled somewhere near the 
coastal region of Chittagong. 

This settlement seems to have become the nucleus of a gradually 
growing colony of Muslim settlers. For, according to another Arakanese 
chronicle, about a century and a half later. King Tsu-la-Taing Tsan-da-ya 
(340-346/951-957) defeated one Thira-ran and erecied a victory 
memorial at a place Tser-ta-going (Chittagong). Evidently Thu-ra-tan 
was a person to reckon with and had for some reason or other roused the 
jealousy of or had posed a threat to the Arakanese king. Thu-ra-tan, 
however, is a solitary figure in the history of that region and is not known 
to us from any other source. On the basis of the above mentioned 
Arakanes chronicle, however, Dr. Muhammad Enamul Haq explains 
that the Muslim settlers in the Chittagong region had 

l Hourani. op cit. p. 63, quoting Al-Mawarzi ed. Minorsky. Ch. 8. see, 16. 

2 One such instance of shipwreck is narrated in Buzurg. Kitab Ajaib al-Hind. pp. 
165-168. translated in English and repriduced in ibid. pp- 118-120 

5 journal of the Asiatic society of Bengal. 1844, Vol. XH, p. 36 

4 Ibid. 
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gradually grown to be a compact and influential community and 
had in course of time organised an independent principality of 
their own comprising the coastal belt of Chittagong and Noakhali 
districts, and that the ruler of this Muslim principality bore the 
title of Sultan. He says that Thu-ra-tan is an Arakanese corruption 
of the Arabic word Sultan. ' 

Though doubts have been expressed about this theory of an 
early Muslim principality in the region,?Dr. Haq’s explanation is 
very plausible. As Dr. M.A. Rahim points out, the “reading of 
the term Thu-ra-tan as Sultan cannot be dismissed as fantastic. No 
Hindu, Buddhist or Arakenese name or title corresponds with the 
formation of this term... In the circumstances, it is reasonable to 
suggest that the term Surtan is an Arakanese corruption of 
Sultan”.* He adds that as Chittagong was a very convenient port, 
the Arab merchants must have stationed a few of their own men 
there in order to obtain regular supplies of the valuable commod- 
itics of that place: and that these people, being educated, 
enlightened and wealthy, became influential in the port-town. 
The Sultan was the “chief of the influential community of Arab 
merchants in the Chittagong locality, not the ruler of a kingdom 
covering the Chittagong and Noakhali districts, as it is 
supposed”. * 

Whether the Sulean (Thu-ra-tan) was the chief of the 
“influential community of Arab merchants”, or the ruler of an 
early Muslim state, or a different person altogether, scholarly 
opinions are now almost unanimous that a number of Arab 
Muslims settled on the coastal region of Bengal, especially the 
districts of Chittagong and Noakhali, much before the military 
conquest of that area by Muslim generals. For, apart from the 
anecdotes of the two Arakanese chronicles, there is weighty 
circumstantial evidence in favour of this conclusion. To begin 
with, the name Chittagong itself is most probably of Arab origin. 


| Dr. Muhammad Enamul Haq. Pūrva Pakistane Islám, Dacca, 1948, p. 17; alse Ardkin 
Rashabhiy Bingli Shaticya (cd. E. Haq and A. Karim), Calcutta, 1935, p. 3. 

? See AH. Dani. “Early Mushim contact with Bengal”, The Pracecdings of the Pakestan 
History Conference, Karachi session, 1951. 

2 MLA. Rahim. Social and Cultural History of Bengal, Vol. l (1201—1576). Karachi, 1963, p. 
4. 
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It is situated at the eastern end of the gulf formed by the wide 
mouth of the river Ganges, joined a little upstream by the 
Brahmaputra and the Meghna. In ancient times it was even nearer 
the present site of Chittagong. Because of this situation, it was 
gencrally known in early times as a port near the Ganges coast. 
Such indeed is the description given of it by [bn Batira,' the 

. ` ~ 7 - 
Chinese accounts of the fifteenth century,” and even by Aba 
al-Fadl, the famous courtier-historian of Akbar’s reign.” It may 
therefore be assumed that those Arab merchants who came in 
contact with this place began also to call ir a port on the Ganges 
coast or Shae’ al-Gangi in Arabic. This expression gradually 
assumed the local form of Chhatgaon or Sadkawan, and finally 
became Anglicised as Chittagong.” It is also significant chat the 
name, whatever its origin, does not go further back in history 
than the 10th century A.C.. i.¢,, the very time when the Arabs 
are known to have visited the locality in course of their trade with 
the cast. 

Secondly. there is a great admixture of Arabic words, idioms 
and phrases in the local dialects of Chittagong and Noakhali 
districts, particularly in the former. Even many of the patterns of 
expression closely follow those of Arabic. Any visitor to 
Chittagong who can manage to understand the local language will 
not fail to observe chat it is a peculiar mixture of Bengali and 
Arabic words and that, even after so many centuries, about 50% 
of the vocabulary of the modern Chittagonian language is made 
up of pure Arabic words or words derived from Arabic roots. 
Many places of the region bear Arabic names, and many Arab 
customs and games are prevalent there. Even in appearance and 

Pet AR. Gibb, iba Barta, London, 1929, p. 267 

2 Quoted m N.K Qhattasali, Coms anf Cheanulugy of the Early Independent Sultans of 
Benpal, Cambridge, 1922. p. 136. 

+ Aba al-Fadi, Ain-i-Akbari (tr. N Sarkar), Vol IL, p- 133. 

+ Dr. Enamul Hag, on the basis of the Arakanese chronicle celerred 10 above states that che 
name Chittagong onginated in the remark, Tset-ta-gonig. caning. bo make war ts improper, sad 
to have been made by the invading Arakanese king Tsu-la-Taing Tsan Da-ya. But this, as Dr. 
Rahim points out, “is untenable, because after the Arakenese king had alecady made war, 
conquered the place and built a stone trophy there, he could not reasonably be expected to utter a 
remark which is attributed to hun. Itis rather appropriate to suggest that when he approached the 
place i9 has expedition he was confronted with ns name, Shat ab-Ganga, whick m Arakanese tongue 


sounded as Test-ta-gomyg. This vbhged Ium ta abandon further campaign, Chittagong was thus 2 
Jugal variation of the Arab mame, Shat at-Gangs" - M.A. Ralim. op. cit, p. 43. 
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deportment many Chittagonian Muslims resemble the Arabs. 
Hence linguists and historians are of opinion that such extensive 
and deep Arabicization of the locality could not have been the 
result of mere occasional contact with a few visiting Arab 
merchants; rather it was the result of long and constant 
intercourse with a sizeable group of resident Arabs in the locality. ! 
It cannot be stated that “these influences could as well be the result 
of slightly later contact when Muslims had been prominent in 
Bengal and carried on trade with the Arab world through the 
Chittagong port.”* For, when effective Muslim sway was 
established in the coastal region in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, Arab navigation and maritime commercial activities 
were already on the wane. It was therefore not probable that the 
Arabs would then influence the inhabitants of that region to such 
an extent. Moreover, the Muslims who came in the wake of 
conquest were mostly of Turkish, Iranian and Afghan origin. In 
fact, it was the Persian language, manners and customs which 
gained currency after the Muslim conquest, and not Arab 
influence. If conquest and the consequent influx of Muslims had 
been the main reason for Arabicization, it would have been more 
extensive in the areas which first came under their domination and 
which had been the main theatre of their political and cultural 
activities. It may be noted in this connection that the Muslims first 
established their political authority in the west and northwest 
Bengal in the opening years of the thirteenth century A.C. It was 
also in this part of Bengal that most of the centres of Islamic 
learning established under state patronage were located. Yet, 
Arabian influences generally are very thin in this area, whereas 
these are the most pronounced and extensive in the districts of 
Chittagong and Noakhali, the very areas which were the last to 
come under the Muslims’ political domination. The only explana- 
tion of this peculiar development is that this locality had been 
exposed to Islamic Arab influences for a long time before its 
conquest by the Muslim generals coming from the side of 
northern India. 


i See Enamul Haq, Purva Pakistane istim, Dacca, 1948, p. 19. 
2 4A. Karim, Social History of the Muslims in Bengal Down to A.D. 1538, Dacca, 1959, p. 17. 
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Thirdly, although Muslim arms were first carried upto 
Chittagong in the second quarter of the fourteenth century, 
during the time of Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shih of Sunargaon 
(Dacca), the region as a whole was not brought under effective 
contro] till the sixteenth century. Yet, when the Portuguese 
merchant Barbosa visited the locality abour 924/1518, he found 
the port there, which he calls the prosperous city of “Bengala”, 
inhabited mainly by rich Muslim merchants of Arabia, Persia and 
Abyssinia, owning large ships and exporting fine cotton cloth, 
sugar and other valuable commodities to such places as Coromon- 
dal, Malabar, Cambay, Pegu, Tennasserin, Sumatra, Malacca and 
Ceylon.’ The growth of such a commercial community of 
Muslims could not have taken place all of a sudden; and it may be 
reasonably assumed that enterprising Arab and other foreign 
Muslim merchants had settled in the coastal port-town of Bengal 
much earlier than its conquest by the Muslims. 

Fourthly, there are widely current local traditions that a 
number of shaikhs, ‘ulama’ and zahids (Jurists and Mystics) 
came to Bengal before its conquest by the Muslims for preaching 
Islam there. They settled in the country and lie buried in its 
different parts. The most prominent of these early preachers of 
Islam in Bengal are Baba Adam Shahid,? who lies buried at 
Rampal in the Munshiganj subdivision of the Dacca district; Shah 
Sultan Rimi, whose grave exists at Madanpur in the Netrokona 
subdivision of the Mymensingh district;* Shah Sultan Mahisawar, 
who hes buried at Mahasthan in the Bogra district;* and 
Makhdiim Shah Daulah Shahid, whose grave exists at Shabazpur 
in in the Pabna district.” In the present state of our knowledge it is 
very difficult to ascertain their exact dates. None of them, 
however, can be assigned a date later than the early years of the 
fifteenth century, while at least one of them, Shah Sultan Rumi, is 

t Hakluyt, Vol. fl. pp. 144-145. 
: S For tradition regarding him see fournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1889, Vob. LVU, P! 
E eid Haq, Bange Sufi Prabhiva, Calcutta, 1935. p. 138. 

* For tradition regarding him see Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875. Part l, No. 2, 
Pp. 143-186, and 1878, Part l, pp. 88-95. 


5 ibid.. 1904, Pare L No. 3. pp. 262—271. Also Bengal District Gazetteers: Pabna, 1923, pp. 
121- 136. 
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mentioned in a Persian document of Aurangzeb’s reign (1082/ 
1671) to have come to Bengal in 445/1053.? It may be noted in this 
connection that many of the Bengal Sultāns regarded the last 
resting places of these shaikhs with great veneration and built 
mosques and mausoleums at those spots. More significant is the 
fact that some of these shaskhs are said to have arrived by ship. 
Thus the tradition regarding Shah Sultan Mahisawar relates that 
he came to Bengal via Sondip island on the mouth of the Ganges 
by a boat shaped like a fish or with the figure-head of a fish. Hence 
he is known as Mahisawar or fisherider. Similarly the tradition 
regarding Makhdiim Shah Daulah Shahid represents him as 
coming with a band of followers by ship from Yaman. The 
veracity of these traditions may be arguable, but since even 
fictions reflect familiar patterns of facts,these traditions are at least 
reminiscent of the people’s familiarity with the arrival of some 
Muslim personages by the sea route. 

Last, but not least, Minhaj al-Din Siraj, author of the 
Tabagat-i-Nasiri, which is our earliest authority on the Muslim 
conquest of Bengal in the opening years of the thirteenth century, 
mentions certain facts which confirm that Muslim traders and 
preachers visited Bengal prior to that date. He states that when 
Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji, the conqueror, 
appeared before the gates of Nadia with only 18 horsemen (his 
main army following behind), the people guarding the gates took 
them to be a party of Muslim horse traders and did not therefore 
oppose their entry into the city.* This shows that the people were 
used to the coming of such parties of traders. Minhaj also 
mentions that one of the early acts of the new conqueror was to 
build suitable khangahs for Shaikhs.° This is a further indication 
chat there were already a number of preachers of Islam so that the 
need for building khangahs for them was realized by the new 
ruler. 

Thus we may conclude that much earlier than Muhammad 
bin Bakhtiyar Khalji’s triumphant entry into west Bengal in the 


' Enan Hag, Bange Soft Prabhova, Calcutta. 1935, p. 138. 
? Tabagat-i-Nasiri, (tr. Elliot). p. 557. 
thud. p $40. 
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opening years of the thirteenth century Muslim traders and 
preachers had come in contact with Bengal. Specially Arab 
Muslim traders had visited the coastal region of Bengal not much 
after the conquest of Sind, 1f not earlier, and had carried on 
lucrative trade withthe port of Samandar and other places. And if 
the ‘Abbasid coms found in Paharpur and Mainamati are taken as 
proofs of such trading activities, these traders must have 
penetrated far into the interior as well. The evidence discussed 
above also indicates that a sizeable number of Arab Muslims had 
settled in the coastal arcas of Chittagong and Noakhali districts. 
The beneficial influences of these carly Muslims and, through 
them, contact with the Islamic and the outer world generally, left 
an abiding impress upon the character and belief of the people of 
this region. This partly explains the better success of Islam and the 
preponderance of Muslim population in the region although it 
was one of the last arcas to be brought under the political sway of 
the Muslims, 
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the territorics lying to the north of the Oxus, and the Yamani 
dynasty, better known as the Ghaznavids, became masters over 
the territories lying to the south of that river. lt was during the 
reign of the fourth Ghaznavid ruler, Pirãi 362-7H. (972-977 A.C.) 
that the first conflict between the Muslims and the Hindus of 
north-west India took place, the latter being the aggressors. As Sir 
Wolsley Haig observes: “The raja of the Punjab, whose domi- 
nions extended to the Hindu Kush and included Kabul, was 
alarmed by the establishment of a Muslim kingdom to the south 
of the great mountain barricr and invaded the dominion of 
Ghazni, but was defeated.”' During the reign of the next 
Ghaznavid ruler, Subaktigin 367—387 H. (977-997 A.C.), the 
ruler of the Panjab, Jaipal, again invaded the kingdom of Ghazni. 
In retaliation Subaktigin led two successful expeditions against 
Jaipal in 986 and 988 A.C. and forced the latter to cede Kabul and 
the adjoining territory. 

The hostilitics which thus ensucd continued during the reign 
of Sultan Mahmid 388—421 H. (998—1030 A.C.), the greatest 
of the Ghaznavid rulers. The contemporary accounts are not quite 
clear about the number of his expeditions into India; but it ts 
certain chat he led ar least 12 campaigns into Hindustan, and that 
the earlicr and greater number of them were directed against the 
Shahi rulers of the Panjab - Jaipal, his son Anandapala, and the 
latter's son Trilochanapala. It is cqually on record that these 
expeditions were undertaken in response to overt hostilities, or 
breach of treaty stipulations, or even betrayals on the part of the 
Shahis. Mahmud’s later expeditions into the interior of Hindustan 
clearly grew out of these carlier ones and were more or less a 
sequel to the hostilities started by the Shihis. In any case it is well 
known that his principal aim was the establishment of a Central 
Asian dominion with Afghanistan as i:s heartland, and for that 
purpose he had to wage wars as much against the Muslim rulers of 
Central Asia and Sindh (Multan) as against the non-Muslims in 
India. His Indian expeditions, however, paved the way for 
subsequent expansion of Muslim sway over northern India in two 
principal ways. He destroyed the power of the hostile Shahis of 
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the Panjab and also crippled the Pratiharas and the Chandellas 
lying to the case of it, thus in effect forcing the Hindu rulers and 
princes to recede from their earlier aggressive disposition into a 
difinitely defensive posture. Secondly, during the later years of his 
reign Mahmud annexed the Panjab which became, in course of 
time, the sanctuary for his successors when they were stripped of 
all their possessions in Persia, Transoxiana and Afghanistan, It 
was in pursuit of the Ghaznavid princes in the Panjab that their 
adversaries, the Ghorids, were drawn into India. 

Sultan Mahmiid died in 421 H./1030 A.C, and shortly 
afterwards the Ghaznavid power began to decline. This coincided 
with the decline of the Il-Khãīns as well who were supplanted by 
the Saljuk Turks. The latter’s leader Tughril marched upon 
Baghdad in 445 H/1054 A.C. and gave a fresh lease of lite to the 
dying “Abbasid Khilifat. For the following one hundred years the 
Saljuks not only maintained the unity of the Islamic dominions 
from Afghanistan to the Mediterranean, but also held in check 
first the Byzantines and later the Crusaders. By the end of the 6th 
century H. (beginning of the 12th century A.C.), however, the 
power of the Saljuks was eclipsed by that of their governor of 
Khwarizm (modern Khiva) who bore the title of Khwarizm Shah. 
The rise of the latter was further facilitated, a little later, by the 
displacement of the Qara Khitai Turks from their original habitat 
in Mongolia. Being pressed on by the Mongols and the Chinese 
they moved westwards and in 536 H./1141 A.C. their leader Gur 
Khin (Universal Lord) inflicted a crushing defeat upon Sultan 
Sanjar and irreparably shattered the Saljukid power. The Qara 
Khitais failed, however, to consolidate their position in the 
Central Astan politics. As a result their excursions only left the 
ficld open for the Khwarizm Shihs to increase their power at the 
expense of the Saljuks. Almost about the same ume the 
Ghaznavids were yiclding place to their Ghorid vassals. In 1163 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad ascended the throne of Ghor as 
Sultan and, ten years later, occupied Ghazni and placed his brother 
Shihab al-Din (also known as Mu'‘izz al-Din Muhammad) as 
governor of that place. The Ghaznavids receded into their Indian 
possession of the Panjab. 
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Thus by the middle of the 6th century H. (the second half of 
the 12th century A.C.) the Saljuks in Persia and the Ghaznavids in 
Afghanistan were supplanted respectively by the Khwarizm Shihs 
and the Ghorids. The rivalry and hostilities between these two 
rising powers account tor the new phase of Islamic expansion over 
the south Asian subcontinent. The Ghorids, like their predeces- 
sors the Ghaznavids, would in all likelihood have remained 
content with a Central Asian dominion, but they were now very 
hard pressed by the Khwirizms. In fact during the first two 
decades of the 7th century H. (before the first quarter of the 13th 
century A.C. was over) the Khwarizms expelled them not only 
from Khurasan but even from Ghazni and Afghanistan. Before 
that happened, however, Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad Ghori and 
his lieutenant, Qutb al-Din Aibak, had already laid the foundation 
of a new Islamic State in northern India. 

Thus, three broad streams of facts from the background of 
Islamic expansion in northern India. First, the aggressivencss of 
the Hindu Shahis of the Panjab had initially drawn the Ghaznavids 
towards India. Sultan Mahmiid, the great Ghaznavid ruler, not 
only crushed the Shahi powcr, but also incapaciated the two other 
important Hindu dynasties of northern India, viz., the Pratihāras 
and the Chandceilas, thus preparing the ground for further inroads 
by any subsequent Muslim general. Secondly, as if to consum- 
mate the work of Sultin Mahinid in this respect, the Ghorids 
took over just when the Ghaznavid power declined and turned 
towards Indta partly with a view to expelling the Ghaznavid 
prince and his supporters from the Panjab, but mainly being 
pressed by the Khwarizms. Thirdly, the rise of the latter, besides 
impelling the Ghorids to seek expansion towards India, contri- 
buted to the process in another way. The Khwarizm conquests in 
Central Asta, as also the cruption of the Mongols almost about 
that time, displaced many former princes and military chiefs who, 
with thcir retinue, now swelled the ranks of the Ghorids in their 
eastward march. It was one such group of Turkish chieftains and 
military adventurers under the leadership of Ikhtiyar al-Din 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiydr Khalji who planted the victorious 
banner of [slam on the soil of Bengal. 
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Mu‘izz al-Din Muhanimad Ghori’s conquests in northern 
India were, however, not without Hindu encouragement and 
instigation. Soon after his seizure of Multan and Uch from their 
Qaramatiyah chiefs in 570 H/1175 A.C., the Hindu ruler of 
Jammu, Chakradeo, invited him and promised him help for 
attacking Khusraw Malik, the Ghaznavid prince of Lahore, 
because the latter was sheltering the Khokars from the oppres- 
sions of the Jammu ruler. Being thus encouraged Muhammad 
Ghori came to India and captured Peshawar in 573 H/1178 A.C. 
Next he took Shialkot in 582 H/1186 A.C. and the following year 
Lahore fell to him. He rounded off his new conquests by 
occupying the fort of Tabarhind (Sirhind in the Patiala state) 
shortly afterwards. This brought the Ghorid authority upto the 
border of the Chahaman kingdom of Ajmer whose ruler, 
Prithviraja III, had at that time been defeating one after another of 
his neighbouring Hindu princes in a bid to establish an empire. 
Muhammad Ghori had no immediate intention to come to a 
conflict with the Chahaman ruler, In fact, after placing his 
lieutenant Malik Diya’ al-Din with 1200 horsemen in charge of 
Tabarhind fort, Muhammad Ghori was preparing to depart from 
India. At that time Prithviraja, cncouraged and supported by his 
feudatory chiefs and “many other Indian princes, organised an 
army of 200,000 horses and 3000 elephants”! and marched against 
Muhammad Ghori. The latter met the Hindu army in the ficld of 
Tarain 586-7 H. (1190—1191 A.C.), some 80 miles to the 
north-west of Delhi. The Muslim army appears to have been 
overwhelmed by sheer weight of number and Muhammad Ghori 
was obliged to retreat after having reccived an wound in the arm. 
To avenge this discomfiture he came back in the following year 
with an army of 120,000 chosen men. Before commencing 
hostilitics, and in consonance with the teachings of Islam, he sent 
an emissary named Rukn al-Din Hamzah, calling upon Prithviraja 
‘to embrace Islam and to acknowledge his supremacy. Prithviraja 
rejected this proposal and marched against Muhammad Ghori 
with a huge army which consisted, as a Hindu historian records, 


"RC. Majumdar (ed), History id Culture of the indian People. Vol. V {The Stroggle For 
Empire), Bambay, 1957, p. 11! 
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“of 300,000 horses, 3000 elephants and a huge body of infantry. 
Many rajas of Hindustan helped him, and one hundred and fifty 
chiefs joined him with the determination of either defeating the 
Muslims or dying on the battlefield.”' The two armies met once 
again at Tarain in 588 H. (1192 A.C.) where Muhammad Ghori 
obtained a decisive and complete victory. He then left his 
lieutenant Qutb al-Din Aibak in charge of consolidating the 
Indian conquest and hurried back to Ghazni to help his brother 
against the Khwarizms. In the following year he came back and 
defeated the Gahdavala ruler of Kanauj, Jaichandra, who was 
killed in the battle. The defeat of Prithviraja and Jaichandra 
practically openend the whole of northern India before the 
Muslims, In 589 H/1193 A.C. Qutb al-Din made Delhi his capital 
and within the course of a couple of years extended his authority 
right upto the borders of Bihar. The next important development 
in this process of Muslim expansion was Ikhtiyar al-Din 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji’s successful expedition into Bengal. 


I. IKHTIYAR AL-DIN MUHAMMAD BIN BAKHTIYAR 
KHALJĪ'S CONQUEST OF NADIA (BENGAL) 

Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji originally 
belonged to Garamsir in northern Afghanistan. He was a man of 
common birth, having a short physical stature, with long arms 
and a rather unfavourable countenance. But in the Islamic society 
neither high birth nor physical charms are necessary for attaining 
power and position, for careers are truly open to talene. Ikhtiyar 
al-Din was at first employed in the Diw4n-i-‘ard at Ghor, but lost 
his job for irregularity in work.” He then proceeded towards India 
about the year 589 H/1193 A.C. Having at first failed to enrol 
himself in the army of Qutb al-Din he went further eastward and 
took service under Malik Hizbar al-Din, the Sipah Salar (com- 
mander of the army) of Badayun in northern India. After serving 
there for a short time he went to Oudh where Malik Husam 
al-Din, the governor, recognized his worth and granted him a 
jagir (landed estate) in the south-eastern comer of modern 


1 thid., p. IH. 
? Tabagit-i-Nasiri, er. Elliot & Dowson, Vol. H. p- 305. 
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Mirzapur district." This proved to be the turning point in his life 
and career. He soon gathered under his banner a band of 
adventurous Turks and consolidated his position by bringing 
under his sway the neighbouring territories. His successes 
attracted the notice of the viceroy, Qutb al-Din, who is said to 
have sent him a kfil‘at (robe of honour) “with words of praise and 
encouragement”*. Thus encouraged Ikhtiyar al-Din began to 
extend his authority further towards the east and by 598-9 H/ 
1202-3 A.C. marched against Bihar, then known as Magadha. 
Probably a scion of the Pala dynasty, Govindapdla, was then 
ruling in that territory.? With a chosen band of 200 men the 
Muslim general captured its principal fort, Udantapuri, domi- 
nated by a Buddhist monastery (vihdra). It was a, strong fort 
which, not very long prior to Ikhtiyar al-Din’s arrival, had 
successfully withstood repeated onslaughts of the Sena ruler, 
Vallala Sena of Bengal.* It is therefore only likely that it 
surrendered to Ikhciyar al-Din after determined resistance. No 
details of his operations against the fort are however available. 
According to one view, Govindapala was killed in the action? 

That there was resistance seems certain, for the contempo- 
rary chronicler, Minhaj-i-Siraj, says chat Ikhtiyar al-Din put to 
sword the inmates of the monastery (fort). On the basis of this 
statement, however, some writers have assumed that the Muslim 
general put to death “the unopposing inhabitants” of the fort who 
were all “shaven-headed monks”; that he destroyed its library, 
and that because of this act Buddhism declined in the region.” The 


' The jagir is now generally identified by scholars with the madern Bhagwat and Bhuili 
parganas (26.8 N and 83.3 E). 

? TarikA-i-Firishta, tr. Briggs, Vol. 1, P- 198. 

` Dr. R.G. Basak, quoting Gayakara Misra’s Manuscript, in Proceedings of the indian History 
Congress, 1939, pp. 531 & and Dr. D.C. Sircar, quoting the Luckeeserai Inscription, J.A. S.B., 
Vol. XVIIE, 1951, No. I, p. 29. 

* Nundolal Dey, quoting Vallifa Charita, in j.A.S.B.. 1914, p. 331. See also H.B., Vol. 1l, p- 
35. 

? R-D. Banerjee, Vanglar Itihāsa, Vol, I., Calcutta, 1915, pp, 212-213; also R.G. Basak, op. 
cit. 

^ Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, tr. Elliot & Dowson, Vol. Il, p. 305. 

.? De, K.R. Qanungo, in H.B., Vol. II, pp. 3-4; Dr. R.C. Majumdar in Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan's History and Culture of the Indian People (Vol. V: The Struggle for Empire), Bombay, 
1957, p. 123; K.L. Srivastava in Journal of Indian History, Golden Jubilee Volume, 1973, p. 526; 
among others. 
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allegation is clearly far-fetched. Nowhere does the contemporary 
chronicler say that the inmates of the fort were all unopposing, or 
that they were all shaven-headed monks. Buddhist monks are 
usually shaven-headed;but since there was 2 monastery within the 
fort, it is perhaps far too much of an imagination to assume that all 
the inhabitants of the place were unopposing monks. On the other 
hand, it is very unlikely that Ikhtiyar al-Din would have killed any 
person withour sufficient cause or without active hostility on his 
part. Such an act of unprovoked cruelty is certainly inconsistent 
with the clearly known facts of Ikhtiyar’s life which do not in any 
way mark him aut as a blood-thirsty conqueror. Even Dr. K.R. 
Qanungo, a strong exponent of the allegation, is obliged to note 
elsewhere that Ikhtiyar al-Din “was not blood-thirsty, and took 
no delight in massacre or inflicting misery on his subjects.”' It is 
equally unlikely, as indicated above, that the fort surrendered 
without any resistance. This is also conceded by Dr. Qanungo 
who in effect contradicts his thesis of the unopposing nature of the 
inhabitants of Udantapuri by observing, at a subsequent stage of 
his discussion, that “such a strongly fortified capital city had 
certainly been conquered not by a random raid as Minhaj’s 
informants tell us.”* Nor is there any independent evidence that 
the Muslim general destroyed all the books of the monastic 
library. It is also not true that Buddhism declined in that region on 
account of Ikhtiyar al-Din’s act. The decline of that religion in 
northern India was a slow process in which the most potent factor 
was a steady Brahmanical revival championed by such Hindu 
royal dynasties as the Sungas (185—75 B.C.), the Guptas 
(310—550 A.C. approximately), the Gaudas (first quarter of the 
7th century A.C.), and the Senas (519-601 H./1125-1205 A.C.). 
When Hieuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited northern India 
in the second quarter of the 7th century A.C., the once flourishing 


! H.B., Vol. H. p. 9. Some writers, apparently conscious of this aspect of Ikhtiy3r al-Din’s 
character, state that the Muslim general mistook the Buddhist monks as Brahmans and realized his 
mistake very late. This explanation is a$ gratuitous as it is misleading. There is no proof whatsoever 
that Ikhtiyar al-Din relished the kiling of Brahmans as such. If he was at all interested in killing 
Kīfirs (infidels), even then it is not understandable why he should have made a distinction between 
Hindu priests (Brahmans) and Buddhist monks. 

2 See “Geographical Notes on some places", H.B.. Vol. M, p. 35. 
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Buddhist centres like Gaya and Pataliputra were desolate and in 
ruins. He also noted that the Gauda king Sasanka had “cut down 
the Bodhi tree, destroyed its roots down to the water and brunt 
what remained”; removed the image of Buddha and replaced it by 
one of Siva, and, “having tried in vain to efface” the Buddha's 
foot-prints at Pataliputra, had “caused the stone to be thrown into 
the Ganges.”! The religion was somewhat revived in Bengal by 
the Palas, but the Senas supplanted it and introduced an orthodox 
type of Hinduism im the territory. 

The capture of Udantaptici and the reduction of Bihar opened 
the whole territory upto Bengal before the Muslim general. He 
consolidated his new conquests by “establishing thanas or military 
outposts and hy introducing administrative arrangements. ”? 
More important still, his successes raised his status in the eyes of 
the viceroy, Qutb al-Din who, just about that time, had been 
halting at Badayun after having conquered the strong fortress of 
Kalinjar in Rajab 599 H./March 1203 A.C. Ikhtiyar al-Din went 
to Badayun to pay him homage and conciliated him “with rich 
presents”.* Qutb al-Din, on the other hand, conferred “many 
rewards and favours on Ikhtiyar al-Din and entrusted the rule of 
the country of Lakhnawati (Bengal) to him, and nominated him 
for the duty of conquering it. 


Having been thus confirmed in his new acquisition, and also 
being entrusted in advance, so to say, with the administration of 
Bengal, which coùntry he was now empowered to conquer, 
Ikhtiyar al-Din next turned his attention to it. The Sena ruler 
Lakshaman Sena was then ruling in west Bengal with his capital at 
Nadia. He was then old and his kingdom was in a tottering 
condition. Originally the Senas had come from south India in the 
wake of the Chalukya invasion and had then established them- 
selves in Bengal, at the end of the 5th century and the beginning of 
the 6th century H. (early in the 12th century A.C.), by 

! Quoted in R.G. Basak, History of North-Eastern India, pp. 154-156. 
? Riyéd. quoted in H.B. Vol. il, p. 3. 
gee tr. Briggs, Vol. L, pp. 197-198. 


$ Nizim al-Din Ahmad Bakhshi, Tabagat-i-Akbari, tr. B. Dey, Vol. l, p. 50; also Badayani, 
Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh, te Ranking, Vol. 1, pp. 81-82. 
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suppressing the local rulers. From the very inception of their rule, 
however, the Senas were constantly at war with the descendants 
of the Palas, and the rulers of Kāmrůp and Orissa. ' The Senas also 
suppressed Buddhism, which was the state religion under the 
Palas, and installed in its palce an orthodox Hinduism characte- 
rized by caste and kilinism. By the time Ikhtiyar al-Din captured 
Bihar, the Sena kingdom was already on the point of disintegra- 
tion, its northern, eastern and southern parts having been grabbed 
by rival Sena princes or others. In fact, being constantly at war 
with the neighbouring rulers, surrounded by an exclusive 
Brahmanical aristocracy, and having no contact with the people at 
large, the artificial fabric of the Sena kingdom needed only the 
coup d’grace by Ikhtiyar al-Din to meet its natural death. 
Lakshman Sena seems to have been well aware of his weakness in 
the face of the Muslims’ advance upon Bihar. He could not count 
upon the support of his subject people, nor could he expect any 
help from the neighbouring states of Orissa, Mithila (north Bihar) 
or Kamriap, all of whom he had sufficiently alienated earlier in his 
career. Under the circumstances he had neither the strength nor 
the courage to face the Muslims single-handed; but he had at least 
the prudence to realize that the best course open to him was to 
withdraw to a place not easily accessible to the Turkish 
cavalrymen. Hence he advised his nobles and courtiers to 
withdraw to such safer zones’, and was himself mentally prepared 
to do so as soon as the Muslim army knocked at the door. 
Whether the nobles followed this piece of advice in time is not 
known; but this is exactly what the king himself did hurriedly 
when Ikhtiyir al-Din arrived at the Sena raja’s palace-gate 
unopposed. Minhaj-i-Siraj, our “earliest and best authority” on 
the subject, gives the following account of Ikhtiyar al-Din’s 
expedition to Bengal:* . 
t See The Struggle for Empire, op. cit, pp. 36-38. 
2 Tabayitei-Nasiri. Raverty’s translation, Vol. 1.. pp. 556-573. 


3 Tabagit-i-Nasiri, Bib. Ind. Tesi. tr. by Qanungo in H. B., Vol. H. pp. 6-7. The Persian test 
is as follows: 
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“The second year from this, Muhammad Bakhtiyar got his troops ready, 
started from Bihar and suddenly entered the city of Nadia so fast that not 
more than 18 troopers could keep up with him, while the rest of his army 
were coming up behind him. When he reached the gate of the city he did 
not molest anyone, but (proceeded) silently and modestly, so that none 
could imagine that it was Muhammad Bakhtiyar, but mast probably the 
people thought that the (new-comers} were traders who had brought 
high-priced horses for sale. When he reached the gate of the residence of 
Rai Lakhmaniya, he drew his sword and began the slaughter of infidels. 
Ac that time the Rai... was seated at his meal... when cries rose up from 
the gate of his palace and the middle of the city. By the time that he learnt 
what the circumstances were, Muhammad Bakhtiyar had run into his 
palace and harem and cut down a number of people; (so) the Rai fled away 
by thé back-door with bare-fect.” 


Thus, in the “second” or “next”! year after his: meeting with 
Qutb al-Din at Badayin, [khtiyar al-Din marched upon Nadia.” 
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Major Ravesty’s translaven of the passage runs as follows: 

“The following year after that, Mohammad-i-Bakht-yar caused a force to be prepared, pressed 
on from Bihar, and suddenly appeared before the city of Nadiah, in such wise that no more than 
eighteen horsemen could keep up with him, and the other trogps followed after him. On reaching 
the gate of the city, Muhammad-i-Bakbt-yar did not molest any one, and proceeded steadily and 
sedately, in such manner that the people of the place imagined thae mayhap his party werc 
merchants and had brought horses for sale, and,did not imagine that it was Muhammad-i-Bakhe- 
yar, until he reached the entrance to the palace of the Rae Lakhmaniah, when he drew his sowrd, 
and commenced an onslught on the unbelievers.” . 

“At this time Rae Lakhmaniah was seated at the head of his table. and dishes of gold and silver, 
full of victuals, were placed according to his accustomed routine, when a ery arose from the 
gateway of the Rae's palace and the intenor of the city. By the time he became certain what was the 
state of affairs, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar had dashed forward through rhe gateway into the palace, 
and had put several persons to the sowrd. The Rai fled bare-footed by the back-part of his 

alace;...” 
ji The term used by Minhaj is duam sdf-i-in which means the second or next year. 

2 There has been some disagreement among scholars about the exact dace of Ikhtiyar al-Din's 
expedition to Nadia, In 1813 Charles Stewart, the first English scholar to write a connected history 
of Bengal, fixed the date, on the basis of contemporary Persian sources, as 1203-4 A.C. (History of 
Bengal, 2nd edition, 1910, p. 61). In 1871 Edward Thomas, agreeing with Stewart, gave the date 
599 H./1202-3 A.C. (The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 410). in 1873, however, 
Major Raverty, the translator of the Tabagat-!-Nasiri, pushed the date back by some ten years on 
the assumption that tkhuyir al-Din ruled in Bengal for 12 years. There was no valid support for 
this view in contemporary sources; and two years later, in 1875 H. Blochmann controvereed this 
and held that the date of conquest was 594 or 595 H./1198-99 A.C. He did this on the basis of the 
two termina] dates in Ikhtiydr al-]3in's career, namely $89 H.71193 A.C, when be is known to have = 
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The account given by Minhāj reads like a romance and 
conveys a rather unfavourable impression about the Hindu ruler. 
Understandably, an attempt has been made by some modern 
Hindu scholars to interpret the event in such a way as to make 
Lakhshman Sena appear in a more favourable light. The pattern of 
the apology has in fact been set by Dr. K.R. Qanungo. His 
arguments arc as follows: 

“There is no evidence”, says Dr. Qanungo, “that Navadvip 
(Nadia) was ever the permanente capital of the Sena king. It was 
merely a holy place on the bank of the Ganges, where pious 
people took up their residence out of regard for its sanctity... The 
city consisted almost entirely of thathced bamboo houses, - the 
characteristic feature of Bengal architecture... No fort, no 
protective wall of brick, is mentioned by any historian as 
gaurding Navadvip then or ever afterwards...”' Thus belittling 
the importance of Nadia, and indirectly Muhammad Bakhtiyar’s 
feat of its capture, Dr. Qanungo goes on to his next point. 
“Bengal’s strategic points of defence against any land attack from 
the western side”, writes he, “was the narrow pass of Teliagarhi 
near Rajmahal... South of the Teliagarhi lay the enormous land of 
hill and jungle, popularly called Jharkhand (or forest country), 
through which no large army could pass on account of its lack of 
road, food supplies and human habitations. Only small select 
bodies of hardy cavalry mounted on superb horses could make a 
dash across this terra incognita, if they were guided by local 


come to Hindustan and appeared before Qutb al-Din ar Delhi, and 602 H./1205-6 A.C. when be 
died. Between these two dates Blochmann arranges the eight main events in Ikhtiyar al-Din’s life. 
placing the conquest of Nadia in 1199 A.C. Although this is purely conjectural, a number of 
scholars like Manomohan Chakravarty, R.D. Banerji and K.R. Qanungo have an general tent 
suppart to Blochmann’s daring, bringing same Hindu sources of mformation into consideration. In 
1954. however, Dr. AH. Dani conclusively proved the uncertainty and untenability of the Hindu 
sources on the subject. The main point in connection with the fixation of rhe dare is Ikbsiyar 
ał-Diīn's visit, after his conquest of Bihar, to Qutb al-Din at Badiyan which took place, as Dr. Dani 
shows from Tija? Ma‘Sthir and other contemporary and n¢ear-contemporary sources, in Rajab 599 
H./Marcch 1203 A.C. As Minha) categorically tells us thar the conquest took place iw the “second” 
or “next” year of rhis visic, Dr. Dani conchides that “the correct date of conquest of Nadiya is 1204 
AD. H.Q. 1954. pp. 133-147). It may be noted, however, cat since Rajab as the seventh 
month of the Mushia calendar. which in thar year was equivalent to March 1203, the next Hijri 
T year started in Sepreniber of che same year. (See Freeman - Grenville, The Mislim and Christian 
Calendars. second cdigon. Landon, 1977. p. 33). Ir would therefore be better to say 1203-4. as 
Stewart has done. than co categorically stne the date as 12H A.C. 
“HB. Vol. th. po 3 
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zamindais.”' Exercising what he calls “allowable historical 
imagination”, Dr. Qanungo then states that Ikhtiyar al-Din came 
through the Jharkhand, and not through the Teliagarhi pass and 
that the Sena raja “had posted his defensive forces at Teliagarhi 
only, and left Navadvip denuded of troops, never imagining that 
the Teliagarhi defences would be turned by the forced march of 
Turkish horsemen through the wilderness of Jharkhand.”? The 
moment of attack, according to Qanungo, was also opportune: 
“the moming court having been dismissed, all people had 
returned home to take their bath, noon-day meal, and the 
inevitable siesta, and there was a general slackness and dispersion 
of people throughout the city, every man going his own way. 
Such was the moment of attack.”? About the final scene Dr. 
Qanungo builds upon Minhaj’s story as follows: Ikhtiyār al-Din 
“rode through the city slowly and silently in an unostentatious 
style without molesting any people, so that this small party was 
naturally taken for a band of foreign traders, who had brought 
horses for sale... Arrived at the Rajah’s palace-gate, Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar’s party drew their swords, cut down the unsuspecting 
and probably half-undressed guards, and pushed into the inner 
quarters. Immediately on hearing this clamour the second party of 
silenty pacing Turkish horsemen, who had now reached some 
spot midway between the city-gate and the palace-gate, raised 
their war cry and began an attack where they were, and the third 
and the fourth bands of stragglers spurred their jaded horses and 
hastened to share in the loot. Thus only can we explain the 
significant statement that at che time of Muhammad Bakhtiyar’s 
first onset ‘cries rose up from the gate of the Rajah’s palace and the 
middle of the city’ - i.e., there were two groups of Turks making 
a simultaneous attack on two parts of the city, and not a single 
party of 19 horsemen attacking one point only.”* 

The interpretation is avowedley a mixture of imagination 
with facts supplied by Minhaj. Even then it fails to alter the basic 


l tbid., p.6. 
2 Ibid.. pp-6-7. 
3 Ibid.. p.7. 
* Fd., pp 7-8. 
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facts, namely, (i) that Ikhtiyar al-Din exhibited uncommon daring 
by entering the capical of the Sena king with only 18 horsemen, 
even though his main army was following behind him; (ii) that he 
stormed and captured the palace of the king with these 18 men, it 
matters not whether his main army had by that time entered the 
confines of the city or not; (iii) and that the Sena king, far from 
attempting to offer any resistance, escaped rather precipitately 
through the back door of his palace. Laboured and imaginary as 
Qanungo’s explanation is, it is also full of inconsistencies and 
self-contradictions. It is stated that Nadia consisted entirely of 
thatched bamboo houses with no protective wall of bricks and 
inhabited only by pious people seeking religious merit; yet 
mention is made of the “palace”, the “city-gate”, etc. There is an 
obvious element of inconsistency in the attempt to depict Nadia as 
a city of no political or military consequence and at the same time 
to suggest that it was easily captured because the Sena rija had 
denuded it of troops by sending his army to the Teliagarhi pass. If 
Nadia was Lakshman Sena's temporary seat of government, what 
was his permanent capital? And why, knowing full well the 
advance of the Turks in Bihar, should he have left his permanent 
capital and continued to live, apparently without adequate 
defensive arrangements, in the temporary capital? Secondly, the 
assumption that Ikhtiyar al-Din proceeded not through the 
well-known Teliagarhi pass but through the dense forests of 
Jharkhand lying to its south is untenable and inconsistent with 
Qanungo’s own reasoning. He says that not to speak of a large 
army, even select bands of hardy cavalrymen could “make a dash 
across this terra incognita if they were guided by local zamin- 
dars.” Yet, no explanation is given, except mentioning that this 
route was used by the Marathas some five hundred years later, 
how the Muslim general made his way through this inaccessible 
and unchartered forest, nor whether the local chiefs or zamindars, 
if there were any, made a common cause with him. If in fact such 
zamindars or local chiefs on the frontier of the Sena kingdom had 
cooperated with Ikhtiyar al-Din, there would then have been no 
reason for him at all to take the dangerous and circuitous forest 
route. Moreover, both according to Minhaj’s statement and Dr. 
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Qanungo’s admission, it was not a small band of horsemen but a 
fairly large army which accompanied Ikhtiyar al-Din. Thirdly, 
the supposition that “the Sena Rajah had posted his defensive 
forces at Teliagarhi only, and left Navadvip denuded of troops”, 
is not directly or indirectly borne out by any contemporary 
Muslim or Hindu sources of information. If the Raja had at all the 
ability and foresight to post defensive troops at Teliagarhi, it 
would be unreasonable to assume that he would have completely 
denuded the capital of troops. Then, if there were troops 
despatched to Teliagarhi, what happened to them after Ikhtiyar 
al-Din’s march upon Nadia? We do not hear anything about them 
after this. Did they also wither away in the jungles Just as their 
Raja had fled towards the east? But chen Dr. Qanungo himself 
contradicts his assumption a little earlier in the course of his 
discussion by saying that “Laskshmansena was slumbering in 
apathy till Bakhtiyar rudely knocked at the palace-gate of 
Nadia”!. Fourthly, equally misleading and discreditable is the 
picture given of the state of affairs at the palace and capital at 
mid-day. The description of people going to take their bath at 
noon, and co rest after mid-day meal, and of even the palace 
guards relaxing in “half-undressed” state, is rather reminiscent of 
quict rural life, than of a royal palace and capital city under the 
shadow of foreign attack, especially when its ruler is stated to 
have despatched his troops to intercept the Muslims at Teliagarhi 
- a situation which rather called for extra altertness and vigilance. 
Finally, much has been made of Minhaj’s statement that “cries 
rose up from the gate of his palace and the middle of the city”. 
Obviously the chronicler here describes the situation as it 
appeared to the Raja who was seated at his meal. Carefully read, 
the expression “the gate of the palace and the middle of the city” 
conjointly conveys the meaning thattumultsand noises were heard 
by the Raja from the palace-gate and its vicinity, which was the 
middle of the city, and by the time he realized what the matter 
was, Ikhtiyar-al-Din had already entered the palace. For otherwise 
it would mean that the palace was situated at a distance from the 


! ibid., p.4. 
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middle of the city, that is at the other end of it, which is 
improbable and incompatible with the description of Nadia given 
by Dr. Qanungo himself. If Ikhtiyar al-Din “cut down the 
unsuspecting and probably half-undressed guards, and pushed 
into the inner quarters” before even the Raja had fully realized the 
situation, there would scarcely have been noise enough to reach 
the “spot midway between the city-gate and the palace~gate” 
where, according to Dr. Qanungo, “the second party of silenty 
pacing Turkish horsemen” had arrived by that time, and to act as 
signal, as Qanungo assumes, for them as well as for “the third and 
fourth bands of stragglers” to join “the loot”. Minhaj clearly tells 
us that Ikhtiyar al-Din rode ahead with 18 horsemen and the rest 
of his army was coming behind. By no stretch of imagination 
could it mean that [khtiy4r al-Din divided his army into as many 
as three or four “bands of stragglers”. 

The fact was that the reduction of the fort of Udantapūrī and 
the territory of Bihar had struck terror in the mind of the Sena 
ruler and he was mentally ready to flee at the approach of the 
Muslim army. All the available information suggests that the Sena 
state and army were in a degenerated and disorganized condition. - 
This state of affairs was most probably known to Ikhtiyar al-Din 
who, it is reasonable to suppose, must have obtained information 
about the enemy’s position and strength before undertaking the 
expedition. This explains why he marched upon the city with 
only 18 horsemen while his main army came up behind him. 
There was no need for him to take the rather difficule and 
inaccessible route through the forest, nor to divide the command 
of the army in three or four groups. The simple fact was that the 
Sena ruler, being in an advanced age, and surrounded by hostile 
kings like those of Orissa, Mithila (north Bihar), and Assam, was 
fully aware of his weakness and incapacity to face the Muslim 
general. Lakshman Sena was neither apathetic nor heroic as Dr. 
Qanungo would have us believe in the same breath, and did just 
what was reasonable on his part, namely, escaping to a safer 
region without giving any battle to Ikhtiyar al-Din. 

The victorious general did not pursue the fleeing Sena ruler 
who took shelter in the river-girt eastern Bengal, in the vicinity of 
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Dacca. The contemporary chronicler does not give any informa- 
tion about Ikhtiyar al-Din’s further military operations, if any, in 
Bengal. It seems that with the flight of the Sena ruler the whole 
tract of the country comprising the greater portion of northern 
and western Bengal passed silently and peacefully under the 
Muslim dominion. This was but natural; for, as Dr. A. Karim 
points out, the “defeat or flight of the Hindu Rajas was alone to be 
achieved, as the masses are hardly known to kave given an 
opposition to the conquerors on political or military grounds.”? 
“The ease with which Bakhtiyar Khilji took possession of Bengal 
by his surprise of Nadiya”, writes H. Bolchmann, “stands 
unparalleled in history, unless we compare it with the almost 
peaceful transfer of the same country, five hundred and fifty-five 
years later, from the Muhammadans to the East India 
Company.”? 


it, EXTENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE LAKHNAWATI PRINCIPALITY 


Ikhtiyar al-Din appears to have stayed in Nadia for a short 
period and then moved towards the north, to Gaud (Lakhnawati), 
where he established his seat of government.” In any case, the area 
over which he ultimately established his sway was fairly large. 
Minhaj, describing the extent of the Lakhnawati principality says: 
“the country of Lakhnauti lies to both sides of the Ganges and 
consists of two wings: the eastern one is called Barendra, to which 
Deokot belongs; and the western has the name Ral (i.e., Radha), 
to which Lakhnur belongs...”* Varendra was the ancient name of 
north Bengal, and Radha, that of the area roughly lying to the 
west of river Hugli. Deokot has been correctly indentified with 


' A. Karim, Social History of the Muslims of Bengal down to A.D. 1538, Dacea, 1959, p. 19. 

? J.A.S.B.. 1873, No. 3, p. 212. 

* There is no information whatsoever about how and when Ikhtiyar al-Din took possession of 
Gaud. Dr. Qanungo writes, however ; “In the absence of details of the conquest we can only infer 
that like che warriors of the steppes and the desert in every age operating in a civilized country, the 
army of Bakhtiyar also first ravaged the open country without making an attempt on Gaur, — if it 
was resolutely defended as a local tradition of doubtful value would have us believe.” — (H.B., 
Vol. I, p- 8). The inference is as unwarranted as is the writer's generalization about the “warriors of 
the steppe and the desert” with the implication of back of civilization of the new-comers vis-a-vis 
the terntory of Gaud at chat time. 

“ Tabagit, p. 162, quoted by Blochmann, j.A.S.B., 1873, No.3,p.211. 
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the old fort near Damdamah, on the left bank of the Purnabhava, 
some 18 miles to the south of modern Dinajpur town. There is 
some uncertainty about the exact location of Lakhnur, but 
following Minhaj’s indication that the distance between it and 

Lakhnawati was the same as that beween the latter and Deokot,' 
scholars are now almost unanimous that it was situated some- 
where in the south-western region of modern Birbhum district.” 
There are also other facts bearing on the question. Firishta informs 
us that Ikhtiyar al-Din built a cantonment a little to the south of 
modern Rangpur town.? We also know that on the eve of his 
Tibet expedition,* Ikhtiyir al-Din placed his three principal 
lieutenants in charge of the overall administration and defence of 
the three strategic regions of his dominion. Thus Muhammad 
Shiran, assisted by his brother Ahmad Shirin, was sent with an 
army to Lakhnur in order to guard that frontier region against any 
hostile manceuvres of the Eastern Ganga ruler of Orissa 
(Jaznagar).> The western region was placed in charge of Husam 
al-Din to guard it in the direction of Tirhut and Oudh®; and ‘Ali 
Mardan Khalji was posted in the north-eastern region, in the 
vicinity of Rangpur.’Moreover Minhaj mentions the states lying 
on the frontiers of the Lakhnawati dominion just on the eve of 
Ghiyath al-Din. ‘Iwad Khalji’s accession some six years after 
Ikhtiyar al-Din’s death. These were Bang or eastern Bengal, 
Kāmrūp or Assam, Tirhut and Jaznagar (Orissa)."On the basis of 
all these facts we may obtain a fair idea about the extent of 
Ikhtiyir al-Din’s dominion. It comprised, besides his original 
jagir in the Mirzapur district in Oudh, southern Bihar, and also a 
strip of northern Bihar along the northern bank of the Ganges, In 

| thid.. p. 242. 
? Dr. Qanungo, following Dr. N.K. Bhattasali, places it in Lat, 23.57° and lung. 87.19%, ie. at 
the extreme south-westerly end of Birbhum district, (H.B., Vol. IL, p. 37). 

* Tärikh-i-Firishta, quoted by Blochmann in J. A.S.B., 1873, No. 3, p. 212n. Dr. Qanungo 
also writes: "...a little to the north of the ruins of another Damdamah of Bakhtiyar the city of 


Rangpur grew up at a little fater period“. (H. B., Vot H. piant) 
“ See below, p. 65. 
5 Tabagae-i-Nasiri, p. 157. it was not an expedition to conquer the territory, as Dr. A. Karim 
seem to suppose (A Social History of the Muslims of Bengal, Dacca, 1959, p. 34). 
$ Husin al-Din's headquarters were at Ganguri. 
‘Ali Mardan‘s headquarters were at Barsul, identified by Blochmann to be some piace in the 
Karotoya region of Rangpur. 
B Tabaqat, p. 103. 
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Bengal proper it included, in the north, the districts of Rajmahal 
(now in Bihar), Malda, Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Rangpur, and 
probably also Bogra, if the river system formed by the Tista- 
Brahmaputra-Karatoya is regarded as setting the eastern limit of 
the Lakhnawati principality. In fact, to the east of this line lay the 
kingdom of Kamrap, mentioned by Minhaj as a border state. In 
the south it included Nadia and also, probably, some parts of 
Jessore lying parallel to it.’ As Minhaj categorically states that the 
Lakhnawati dominion extended on both sides of the Ganges, there 
seems to be no reason to suppose, as Dr. Qanungo has done,” that 
the Ganges was the southern limit and that, therefore, Nadia was 
not under the control of Ikhtiyar al-Din. There is no evidence at 
all to assume that the Sena ruler had regained control of it; nor is 
there any mention of its reconquest by any Muslim general in 
subsequent times. It is therefore certain that the district continued 
to be within the possession of Ikhtiyar al-Din, though no 
information about its administrative arrangement is available. 
That the river Ganges did not pose an insurmountable barrier is 
clear from Ikhtiyar al-Din’s movement from Nadia to Lakhnawati 
as well as his despatch of Muhammad Shirin to Lakhnur 
(Birbhum). It is also noteworthy that Minhaj spoke of the 
“eastern” and “western” region on both sides of the Ganges 
because the river, after entering Bengal, flows in a south-easterly 
direction. And as Nadia was the southern limit, the intervening 
district of Murshidabad also must have been included in [khtiyar 
al-Din’s dominion. In the south-west it was bounded by the 
Jharkhand or the forest region to the south of the Teliagarhi pass 
(the entrance of the Ganges into Bengal) and the upper reaches of 
the river Damodar, flowing some 25 miles south of the present 
boundary of the Birbhum district, but otherwise falling almost in 
parallel line with the present site of Navadwip (Nadia). It may be 
noted, however, that this exterme south-western region was a 
bone of contention between the Lakhnawati principality and the 
Eastern Ganga kingdom of Orissa and when Muhammad Shiran 
returned to the north after Ikhtiyar al-Din’s death the Eastern 


' Minha) mentions Bangaon, now a subdivision of Jessore, at page 153 of the Tabagit. 
7 H.B., Yol IL, p12. 
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Ginga ruler or one of his vassals must have advanced as far as 
Lakhnur (south-western Birbhum), for Minhaj mentions its 
conquest, or rather reconquest, by Ghiyath-al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji.' 

The Muslims adopted their newly conquered country as their 
home and peacefully settled there. Ikhtiyar al-Din lost no time in 
taking steps for the proper administration of the realm. He 
assigned the different divisions and districts of the country to the 
care of his principal nobles and military chiefs. They were 
entrusted with the duty of maintaining peace and order and also of 
collecting the revenue. They were also to patronize learning and 
culture and to look after the moral and material well-being of the 
people under their respective charges. Through [khtiyar al-Din’s 
munificence a number of mosques and madrasas (centres of 
Islamic learning) came into being, and his example was worthily 
followed by his subordinate nobles and administrators.” This 
clearly shows that Ikhtiyar al-Din was alive to the need for 
spreading the message of Islam among the local people who had 
hitherto been subjected to invidious caste system and a sub- 
human status under the Brahamanical hierarchy. It may be noted 
that the system of government established by him was not a sort 
of “clannish feudalism”, as has been wrongly assumed.’ The 
people were not expropriated of their fands, nor were they 
.cduced to the position of serfs, as was the case with medieval 
European feudalism. The system introduced by him was decided- 
ly more humane and liberal, based as it was on the principle of 
respect for man’s talent and character, rather than on the accident 
of birth and caste, and as such it was a welcome relief to the people 
and an improvement upon the dynastic and caste oligarchy of the 
Senas. As already indicated, Ikhtiy4r al-Din also created three big 
frontier governorships under Muhammad Shiran, Husam al-Din 
‘Iwad, and ‘Ali Mardan Khalji. They were especially charged with 
the task of defending their respective areas against any outside 
attack. Ikhtiy4r al-Din also built a new capital on the site of Guad 
and established two cantonment towns near Dinajpur and 

t Tabaqat-i-Nastrh. p63. 
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2 H.B.. Volpi. 
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Rangpur. 
IV. TIBET EXPEDITION AND DEATH OF IKHTIYAR AL-DIN 


The last important event in the career of [khtiyar al-Din 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji was his expedition to Tibet. 
The contemporary chronicler does not give us any adequate 
explanation about the motives underlying this venture. Several 
reasons, however, may be adduced. First, the Muslim general had 
already brought under his sway the historically best known parts 
of Bengal. To the south-west, beyond the forest region of 
Jharkhand and the river Damodar, lay the territories of the 
Eastern Gangas with whom the Senas had not been on good 
terms. The Jharkhand region was inaccessible and its southern 
extremities were river-intersected. Naturally this region did not 
offer any attraction for the Muslims whose military strength lay in 
cavalry. Moreover this region served as a buffer zone between the 
Eastern Ganga territory and the Lakhnawati principality. Similar- 
ly the southern region, not far beyond the modern district of | 
Jessore, was full of forests and rivers and therefore equally 
inattractive to the Turkish cavalrymen. The eastern and south- 
eastern region was also guarded off by the mighty Brahmaputra- 
Padma river system. It was behind this protective river barrier 
that the fugitive Sena ruler had taken shelter. Therefore the only 
direction which seemed open for expansion before the Muslim 
general was the north and north-eastern region. Secondly, 
Ikhtiyar al-Din and his fellowmen had come from Afghanistan 
and Turkistan. The uplands of the hilly north and north-east had 
therefore a natural attraction for them. Thirdly, Tibet was not 
altegether an unknown land at that time. Religious teachers and 
preachers, especially of Buddhism, used to visit that land since at 
least the time of the Palas, and there was also a traffic, as Minhaj 
mentions, in horses which were brought through Tibet to 
Kāmrūp and thence to Bengal. It is most likely that Ikhtyar 
al-Din wanted to secure mastery over this trade route, and also, 
perhaps, to discover a short-cut route to Turkistan over Tibet. 

Be chat as it may, the expedition was not undertaken without 
much forethought and preparation. Ikhtiyar al-Din made himself 
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acquainted with the conditions of the borders of Tibet and its 
adjoining region. He also exploréd the lands lying to the 
immediate north-east of the Lakhnawati principality, particularly - 
the tribal areas including Kuch Bihar. He established contact with 
the chiefs of such tribes as the Mech, the Kooch, the Tharu or 
Thiharu, The chief of the first named tribe embraced Islam at the 
hands of Ikhtiyar al-Din, and assumed the name of ‘Al, the 
Mech.' This was a great moral and political triumph for the 
Muslim general, for, ‘All agreed to act as his guide through the 
unchartered land of the north-west, and was instrumental in 
winning for Ikhtiyar al-Din the loyalty and adhesion of the other 
tribes of the area. Before embarking upon the campaign Ikhtiyar 
al-Din also made adequate arrangements for the defence and 
administration of the realm in his absence. It was on the eve of this 
expedition that the three frontier governorships alluded to above 
were created. That no such defensive arrangement was made for 
the south and south-eastern region means that he did not 
apprehend any counter-offensive from the old and effiminate Sena 
ruler stationed at Vikrampur, near Dacca. The defensive and 
administrative arrangements thus made by Ikhtiyar al-Din prove 
that he did not intend to risk his newly founded dominion on this 
venture and was therefore careful to ensure the stability of the 
state in the event of any mishap befalling him and his party. 
Having made these preparations Ikhtiyar al-Din started on 
the expedition, early in 602 H./1206 A.C., with ten thousand 
well-equipped horsemen. The starting point was most probably 
the cantonment town near Deokot (Dinajpur). He marched in a 
north-easterly direction for some days till he arrived at a place 
called by Minhaj Bardhankati, situated on the river “Bagmat?”, 
which was “thrice as broad as the Ganges”. ‘All the Mech led him 
and his party thence for ten days up this river when they arrived at 
an ancient bridge of “hewn stone” by which they crossed the 
river. ‘Ali the Mech took leave of Ikhtiyar al-Din from this spot. 
The route thus indicated by Minhaj has been the subject of, 
various Interpretations by scholars. Following Blochmann most of 


| Tatikh-i-Ficishtz, Vol. i., p. 59, in Eilsow and Dowson, Vol. tl., p. 310. 
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the scholars have thought that the town of “Bardhankiiti” was 
perhaps some town in north Bengal, then also known as 
“Pundravardhana”, and that the river “Bagmati” was most 
probably the Tista.' This identification is, however, highly 
improbable as it is inconsistent with the other facts mentioned by 
Minhdj. “Some days’ journey” on horseback from the vicinity of 
Dinajpur, the starting-point of [khtiyar al-Din, and a further ten 
days’ journey from Bardhankati, even at a leisurely speed, would 
bring the expeditionary force far beyond the course of the Tista, 
whether they proceeded due north or north-east. Secondly, it was 
unnecessary for Ikhtiyar al-Din to requisition the services of ‘Ali 
the Mech to act as guide before crossing the river Tista, that is in 
the region to the west of that river, which by all accounts was well 
within the limits of the Lakhnawati dominion. Thirdly, the 
uncertainty surrounding the question has been rather conclusively 
removed by the recent discovery of the remains of a huge stone 
bridge on the old course of the river Barnadi near Gauhati in north 
Assam.* There can be no doubt that this was the stone bridge 
spoken of by Minhaj and used by Ikhtiyar al-Din, and that the 
river “Bagmati” was the name given by the contemporary 
chronicler to the Barnadi, a tributary of the Brahmaputra in 
north-eastern Assam. Finally, a Sanskrit inscription has also been 
discovered at a spot opposite Gauhati, recording the destruction 
of the “Turushka force” (i.e., the Turkish army) in march 1206. 
As will be related presently, the major part of Ikhtiyar’s army was 
destroyed while recorssing the river on hrseback on their return 
march. It is thus clear that Iktiyar al-Din, starting from the 
vicinity of Dinajpur, proceeded north-eastward reching the tribal 
territories lying to the north-east of Rangpur, between the river 
Brahmaputra and Kuch Bihar. From this region ‘Ali the Mech led 
him on along the northern shores of the Brahmaputra till the party 
arrived at the site of the stone bridge on the Barnadi near 
Gauhati.? 


' See for instance H.B., Vol. Hy pp. 10-11. 

2 See A.B.M. Habibullah, Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, p. 76. 

® In an article in the Dainik Pikistan (Bangali), 26 June 1967, Dr. M. Abdul Qader suggested 
that Ikhtiy3r al-Din pursued the fugitive Sena ruler and arrived at the borders of Sylhet through 
Comilla, and then proceeded onwards. He says thar the place called Biskoot near Karimganj of 
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After having crossed the river Ikhtiyar al-Din left a contin- 
gent of his troops there to guard the bridge. With the rest of his 
army he marched for fifteen days through the labyrinth of the 
easternmost off-shoots of the Himalayas and on the sixteenth day 
found himself well within the lands of Tibet. A hard and 
prolonged contest now followed between the Muslim army and 
the Tibetan forces. Finding it impossible to make any headway 
Ikhtiyar retraced his steps. The return march proved too much for 
the Muslim army, exhausted by almost a month of uninterrupted 
forced march through difficult hilly lands. To add to thetr misery, 
the Kimrap Raji now turned hostile, destroyed all the food and 
fodder along the way, attacked and dispersed the contingent 
guarding the bridge and materially damaged it in order to make it 
impossible for the Muslim army to recross the river. In fact the 
way in which the destruction of the Turkish forces is recorded by 
the Sanskrit inscription, alluded to above, clearly suggests that 
Ikhtiyar al-Din was forced to abandon his onward march more 
because of the hostility and emmity of the Kamrup Raja at the rear 
of the Muslims than merely because of the resistance of the 
Tibetan forces. However, after some days’ halt on the Kamrup 
side of the river [khtiyir al-Din desperately attempted to cross the 
river on horseback. In the process the main body of his army was 
drowned. He himself succeeded in getting over co the other side 
with a little more than a hundred of his followers. 

The disaster of the Tibet expedition broke the mind and 
constitution of the valiant general. He was attacked with a 
consuming fever and, after only three months of his return to 
Deokot, either fell a victim to the fever or was done to death by 
‘Ali Mardan Khalji (602 H./1206 A.C.). 


Y. CONCLUSION 


. Thus endcd the career of one of the brilliant personalities of 
Islamic history. His life’s work was, however, well accomplished. 
Rising from an obscure position and unaided by either Muham- 


= Sylhet is the “Bardhankot” of Minhaj and that the river Begalia owing nearby is the river 
“Begmati”. From this spot che Muskim general marched to the site of the iron bridge near Gauhati. 
There is, however, no support for this view in contemporary sources. 
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mad Ghori or his lieutenant Qutb al-Din Aibak, Ikhtiyar al-Din 
carved out a new dominion for Islam which soon rivalled in 
importance and grandeur even the Sultanat of Delhi. Although 
somewhat deformed in body, he was yet one of the greatest 
generals of his time and doubtless excelled his contemporaries in 
courage, resourcefulness and quality of leadership. He did not find 
enough time to consolidate his conquests; yet, within that limited 
period he laid the foundation of a rather elaborate and secure 
administration for the conquered territories. He was as much 
interested in the art of peace as he was in that of war. He was 
mindful of the material as well as moral well-being of his people 
and was generous to a fabulous extent. He built a number of 
mosques, madrasas and abodes for shaikhs and learned men. 
These all have perished, but, as Dr. Qanungo remarks, “his fame 
endures,and will endure so long as Islam survives in the land.”? 
The foundation of Muslim rule in Bengal was an event of 
momentous consequences for Islam and the people of the land. 
The new land was added to the dominion of Islam when the great 
‘Abbasid Khilafat was crumbling before the onslaughts of the 
Mongols. As troubles and political upheavals came in quick 
succession in Central Asia, bands of Muslim chiftains, generals 
and learned men found shelter and sanctuary in this distant and 
safe land. Even dynastic changes at Delhi led to the unmigration 
of fresh bands of Muslims in this land. The newcomers settled in 
-the land and adopted it as their home. Thus new bloods, a new 
faith and a new culture were brought to the land which 
subsequently changed its character and destiny as a whole. 
Secondly, the coming of the Muslims as such brought about an 
almost immediate revolution in social values and social rela- — 
tionships of the non-Muslim population as well. It freed human 
intellect and talent from the age-old bondage of caste and 
superstition. The spectacle of persons of humble origin, of 
“slaves”, attaining the highest pinnacle of power and glory in the 
society by sheer dint of their personal merit and force of character 
produced an irresistible impact on the local people in general who 
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had hitherto been taught to believe that, because of the accident of 
their birth, they were precluded not only from coming to the 
forefront of their society but even from touching the scripture of 
their own religion. !t was not long before that a non-Muslim was 
found embracing Islam, becoming the ruler of the Muslims and 
even assuming the title of Caliph! Thirdly, the Muslim conquest 
brought the land in contact with the outer world, particularly 
with the civilized orient, in a way in which it had never been 
before. Its comparative isolation was brought to an end. 
Henceforth its political, cultura: and economic developments 
were directly and directly influenced by those in the outer 
world. Trade and commerce flourished in an unprecedented way; 
and before long it emerged as not only politically important but 
also economically the most prosperous region in south Asia, For 
one thing, the region now known as Bengal had a rather primitive 
economy prior to the Muslim conquest, there having been no 
system of regular comage in vogue. It was the Muslims who first 
introduced a regular gold and silver comage in the land. This fact 
alone speaks a volume for the tremendous economic transforma- 
tion which was brought about in the wake of the coming of the 
Mushms. 


CHAPTER 1V 
THE INITIAL PERIOD’ 
(603-624) 1206-1227) 
l: INTRODUCTORY 

The period from Ikhtiyar al-Din’s death in 1206 to 1227 may 
be regarded as the initial period of Muslim rule in Bengal. The 
first seven years of this period were marked mainly by struggles 
for succession among the licutcnants of Ikhtiyar al-Din, whereas 
-the subsequent 14 years were covered by the rule of Ghiyath 
al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji, the first notable ruler of Muslim Bengal. It 
was also during this period that the question of Lakhnawati’s 
relationship with the Delhi Sultanat came to the fore-front and 
influenced the course of developments at both the places. These 
internal problems engrossed the Muslim leaders’ immediate 
attention so that there was very little further expansion of the 
Muslim dominion during this period. 

The death of Ikhtryar al-Din, followed quickly by that of 
Muhammad Ghori in the same year, and that of Qutb al-Din 
Aibak four years afterwards, indeed created a vacuum in 
leadership and brought the process of conquests to a natural halt. 
Moreover, Muhammad Ghori’s death and the overrunning of 
Ghor itself by the Khwarizm Shah shortly afterwards removed 
the central bond of unity from among the Ghorid lieutenants. 
Each of them tended to act as an independent ruler in his area. In 
consequence both at Delhi and Lakhnawati there were disputes 
and struggles over succession to the throne. Added to these there 
were also conflicts between the two, the former attempting to 
assert its-authority over Lakhnawati, while the latter trying to 
throw off such suzerainty. Much of the time and energy of the 
early Muslim rulers in Bengal were spent in this mutual struggle. 
Thirdly, as Lakhnawati came to enjoy a covetable position for 
some reasons, other provincial governors of the Delhi Sultanat 
also eagerly sought to succeed to its rule. This not only introduced 
an added complication in court politics at both Delhi and 
Lakhnawati, but also obliged the latter’s rulers to be on their alert 
against any surprise move by a fellow governor. There are at least 
two notable instances when a north Indian governor, taking 
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opportunity of the Lakhnawati ruler’s absence in an eastern 
expedition or of his military weakness, marched upon Lakhnawati 
and occupied it.' It so happened therefore that even when the 
Delhi Sultan was weak and non-assertive, the Lakhnawati ruler, 
instead of turning his attention to the conquest of fresh territories 
in the cast, was tempted to secure his position by carving an 
eastern Indian dominion out of the possessions of the Delhi 
Sultan. Under the circumstances progress in the extension of 
territories towards eastern and southern Bengal was made mainly 
under one of two alternative situations: (a) when both at 
Lakhnawati and Delhi there were strong rulers, but that the ruler 
at the latter place was unable to turn his attention to the east 
because of such pressing preoccupation as the Mongol threat from 
the north-west; while the Lakhnawati ruler, not daring:to cast 
covetous eyes towards the west, sought an expansion towards the 
eastern and southern regions of Bengal. Alternatively, (b), when 
there was cooperation and good relationship between the two, 
new conquests were well under way. Obviously, this latter 
situation obtained when the Lakhnawati ruler was either a 
nominee of the Delhi Sultan or was submissive to him, at least 
nominally. E 

It has sometimes been suggested, mainly by Hindu nationa- 
list writers, that Muslim political expansion in Bengal after 
Ikhtiyar al-Din’s death was slow because of sustained resistance 
by Hindu rajas. There “were powerful Hindu Rajahs strewn all 
over the country”, states one writer, “who followed a policy of 
verasi-vritti (i.e. to bend like the supple cane under pressure of the 
tide and become straight again) with regard to the Muslim rulers 
of Lakhnawati. The result was that the same tract had to be 
conquered several times by Muslim armies before the permanent 
annexation of it.”? Except for the fugitive Sena ruler Lakshman 
Sena, however, we are not told of any other “powerful” ruler in 
the land at that time. At any rate, the instances of the Lakhnawati 
rulers’ fight with Hindu chiefs in Bengal proper, as far as we can 
gather from Muslim and Hindu sources, are very few and far 


* Infra, pp. 95, 98-99. 
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between, and that too on no occasion appears to be prolonged and 
protracted. On the other hand, if and when a reverse befell the 
Muslims, as was the case with regard to their fight with the Orissa 
ruler (who was of course not a Bengal Raja), it was more due to 
quarrels and divisions within their own ranks than really to the 
strength of their enemies, Indeed the type of internecine quarrels 
that beset the Muslims after Ikhtiyar al-Din’s death would in all 
likelihood have led to the extinction of their rule in Bengal had 
there really been “powerful Hindu Rajahs strewn all over the 
country”. In fact the nationalist writers seem often to have 
assumed the existence of Hindu rajas even though no evidence to 
thac effect is available. Thus, for instance, it has been stated in 
connection with the situation in Bihar after Ikhtiyar al-Din’s 
death: “we are not told by Minhaj what became of Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar’s possessions in Bihar... There are reasons for holding 
that the submerged Hindu principalities in Bihar about this time 
threw the scattered Muslim outposts on the defensive... At any 
rate Bihar seems to have passed silently within sultan Qutb 
al-Din’s sphere of authoirty.”' Once again, no “reasons” are 
stated in support of this view, nor is any specific Hindu prince of 
the locality mentioned. . One may ask, how many Hindu 
principalities could have existed in the small area of south Bihar 
alone, the territory canquered by Ikhtiyar al-Din? Also, is it not 
self-contradictory to state that the Muslim outposts there were 
thrown on the defensive and, at the same breath, to conclude that 
the area passed under Sultan Qutb al-Din? 

Another notable aspect of the nationalist approach is that the 
supposed or real Hindu chieftains of the time are almost invariably 
described as “powerful”, “vigorous” and “mighty” rulers where- 
as at the same time their adversaries, the Muslim rulers and 
governors, are characterized as “feudal chiefs”, “vassals”, etc., 
although each one of these latter was evidently in possession of a 
larger territory, a better civil administration and a more systema- 
tic military orfanization than any of the supposed Hindu 
chieftains. It needs only to be mentioned in this connection that 
“feudalism” refers to a peculiar and by no means simple 

1 ibid., 15. 
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institution that prevailed particularly in medieval Europe, its chief 
characteristic being the supercession of “state” as an institution by 
a system of personal estates. In.so far therefore as the Muslims did 
away with the petty political holdings in northern India and 
Bengal and transformed them into greater political units, they 
really introduced aunifying forceclearly in contrast with feudal 
tendencies. In any case the application of the term “feudal” in 
respect of the political and social conditions in the south Asian 
subcontinent both immediately prior to and after the coming of 
the Muslims would be arbitrary and inaccurate. The indiscrimi- 
nate use of such terms as “feudal chief’, “fief-holder”, “vassal”, 
“frontier march”, etc. in connection with the Muslim rulers 
appears to be deliberately abusive. 

Another myth created by the nationalist writers centres 
round the conflicts between the Lakhnawati rulers and the Delhi 
Sultans. These have too often been depicted as Bengal’s struggle 
for “independence”. These conflicts were born out of personal 
ambitions and had nothing. to do whith regional or territorial 
nationalism which was unknown at that time. Besides being an 
attempt to read modern developments into past events, the myth 
is also fraught with inconsistency and double-standards. To say 
that the expansion of Muslim political sway in Bengal was slow 
because of sustained Hindu resistance, and at the same ume to 
suggest that the Lakhnawati rulers were fighting Bengal’s struggle 
against Delhi’s hegemony is clearly antithetical. Behind the veil of 
this myth, however, the Delhi Sultans who attempted to keep 
Lakhnawati under control have been dubbed as “aggressors”, 

“invaders”, “imperialists”, etc. At the same time when the efforts 
of the Lakhnawati rulers to conquer the other areas of Bengal have 
been discussed, the real or supposed Hindu chiefs have been 
depicted as fighters for freedom against what has been termed as 
“the rapacity of the Turks”. Thus by a subtle application of 
double standards a uniform denunciation of the main Muslim 
heroes at both Delhi and Lakhnawari has been effected, with only 
a difference in the places of description. 

li: THE SITUATION AFTER IKHTIYÄR AL-DIN’S DEATH 
- Ikhtiyar al-Din’s death was too sudden to enable him to pay 
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any attention to the question of succession; nor was the Muslim 
sway in Bengal long enough for any rule in this respect to come 
into being. Ikhtiyar al-Din himself had been nominally appointed 
by Qutb al-Din; but this was in reality a cecognition of the. 
accomplished fact of the former's success in carving out a 
dominion for himself around Bihar- In any case Qutb al-Din 
himself was a viceroy of Muhammad Ghori whose death about 
the same time (3 Sha‘bin, 602/15 March 1206) rendered it 
necessary for the former to redefine his own position. In fact Qutb 
al-Din now declared independence at Delhi and assumed the title 
of Sultan (17 Dhu al-Qa‘dah, 602/25 June 1206) and was in turn 
challenged in his new position by Taj al-Din Yalduz of Ghazni 
and Nasir al-Din Qabacha in Sind. Under the circumstances 
things were in a melting pot also at Lakhnawati. As noted earlier, 
Ikhtiyar al-Din had on the eve of his Tibet expedition placed his 
three principal lieutenants, ‘Alf Mardin, Husam al-Din ‘Iwad 
and ‘Izz al-Din Muhammad Shiran, respectively in charge of the 
, north-eastern, western and south-western regions of his domin- 
ion. These three leaders now fell out amongst themselves for 
succession to the rule of Lakhnawati. ‘Ali Mardan, the governor 
of the north-eastern region (with Ghoraghat as its headquarters) 
seems to have been present at Deokot at the time of Ikhtiyar 
al-Din’s death. He was therefore the first to take steps to make 
himself master of the situation; but as soon as the news of Ikhtiyar 
al-Din’s death reached Muhammad Shiran, governor of the 
south-western region, he left his post at Nagor (Birbhum) and 
- marched with his army to Deokot. On his approach ‘Ali Mardan 
withdrew’ to Ghoraghat. Muhammad Shirin advanced against 
him, defeated and captured him and kept him in confinement. 
The Khalji nobles then elected Muhammad Shirin as ruler of the 
Lakhnawati dominion. . ; 
This brought to an end the first phase in the struggle for 
succession. Muhammad Shiran attempted to consolidate -his 
position by following a policy of conciliation towards the 
partisans of ‘Ali Mardan and by confirming his nobles in their 
former posts. This policy was not however quite successful, for 
soon afterwards ‘Ali Mardān managed to escape from his 
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confinement, went to Delhi.and instigated Qutb al-Din against 
Shiran presumably by making misrepresentations about his 
‘loyalty. Qutb al-Din was at that time busy in dealing with Taj 
al-Din Yalduz of Ghazni. Hence he (Qutb al-Din) asked his Oudh 
governor, Qae-Maz-Raimi, to march upon Lakhnawati and settle 
affairs there. Accordingly the latter proceeded against Lakhnawa- 
ti; but ‘Ali Mardan stayed on at Delhi. 

Hitherto Husam al-Din ‘Iwad, governor of the western 
region, had not taken part in the struggle. Now, when Qae-Maz- 
Rimi advanced on the frontier, ‘Iwad placed his services at his 
disposal and marched with him towards Deokot. This turned the 
scale against Muhammad Shiran who, finding it impossible on his 
part to oppose the combined forces of Qae-Maz-Riimi and. ‘Fwad, 
vacated Deokot and withdrew eastward. Qae-Maz-Rimi then 
placed ‘Iwad in charge of the Lakhnawati dominion and began his 
return march to Oudh. At this juncture Muhammad Shirin. 
gathered his forces and advanced towards Deokot. This obliged 
Qae-Maz-Rumi to retrace his steps and to inflict a decisive defeat 
upon Shiran. He fled with his followers towards Moseda and 
Santosh (Mahi-Ganj in Bogra district) where, according to 
Minhaj, “he became a martyr” in the hands of his own nobles who 
had now become hostile to him because of his misfortunes.’ His 
tomb exists in Santosh, on the bank of the river Atreyi. This 
shows, incidentally, that the Santosh region was under the 
Muslim sway since Ikhtiyar al-Din's time. 

Husam al-Din ‘Iwad ruled Lakhnawati for about two years 
(1208-1210 A.C.). Meanwhile ‘Alt Mardan had accompanied 
Qutb al-Din in his march upon Ghazni, had fallen a prisoner in the 
hands of Yalduz’s partisans, but had ultimately managed to return 
to Delhi after one year’s stay at Ghazni. In recognition of his- 
services and sufferings Qutb al-Din now appointed him governor 
of Lakhnawati. Armed with this formal appointment and 
accompanied by a sufficient number of fresh recruits ‘Ali 
proceeded to the eastern dominion to make good his claim over it. 


t De. K.R. Qanungo states on the basis of what he terms “a later Hinde tradition” and which 
he does not specify that Muhammad Shiran was “killed in an engagement with some Hindu 
zamindar of that region” (H.B.. 1., 17). There appears to be no basis for such conjecture. If there 
was a fight with any Hindu zamindar it would have been mentioned by Minhiaj. 
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Husam al-Din did not, however, offer any opposition. Instead, as 
he had done on the previous occasion of Qae-Maz-Rimi’s 
mission, he submitted peacefully to the Delhi Sultan’s nominee, 
received him with due respect, and after making over charge of 
the province to him retired into the background. 

Soon after ‘Alf Mardan had established his auchoirty at 
Lakhnawati Sultan Qutb al-Din died at Delhi in November 
1210 A.C. The Lahore and Delhi nobles then set up rival 
candidates for the Sultanat, the former espousing the cause of 
Aram Shah, a reputed son of Qutb al-Din’s, and the latter 
supporting Iltutmish, his son-in-law and governor of Badayun. 
To complicate the situation further, Nasir al-Din Qabacha 
assumed independence in Sind, while Taj al-Din Yalduz of Ghazni 
meditated a march upon Delhi. Under the situation, and perhaps 
not feeling sure about the attitude of the new Sultan who would 
succeed to the Delhi throne, ‘Ali Mardan also assumed indepen- 
dence at Lakhnawati and styled himself Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din. 

Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali Mardan was a capable and vigorous 
ruler, but was vindictive'and ruthless. He suppressed the partisans 
of the deceased Muhammad Shiran and brought the Bogra region 
under his effective control. He also seems to have tactfully. 
banished some ambitious and rival nobles, for the contemporary: 
chronicler records that he “began issuing orders of assignment on 
different parts of Hindustan” and provided the grantees with the 
expenses of travel to their distant assignments.'! ‘Ali Mardin 
reasserted the Muslim authority, however, over the south- 
western region which Muhammad Shiran had abandoned when 
he marched vpon Deokot. During ‘Ali Mardan’s time Bihar was 
also within the limits of the Lakhnawati dominion. Minhaj further 

informs us that the “rais of the surrounding country trembled in 
fear (of ‘Ali Mardan) and isent him tribute and kharaj”. This 
probably indicates that ‘Ali’MarJan was able to inspire awe and 
respect among the neighbouring Hindu rulers of Bang, Kamrip 
and Tirhut. His policy of blood and iron, however, soon made 
him unpopular with the Khalji nobility. Specially there seems to 
have developed an antagonism between the old nobility (i.e., the 
! Minhaj, 150. 
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supporters of Muhammad Shiran and Husam al-Din ‘Iwad) and 
the new nobility who had accompanied ‘Ali Mardin from Delhi. 
Ac the latter place also things had changed by 1212 A.C. when 
Eltutmish had overcome all his rivals and had securely established 
himself on the throne, Taking advantage of this situation, and 
perhaps with the tacit consent and support of the Delhi Sultan, . 
Husam al-Din ‘Iwad emerged from the background and organized 
the discontented nobles who overthrew and killed ‘Ali Mardin in 
- 1213 and elected ‘wad as their ruler. It speaks much for the latter’s 
tact and foresight that he had throughout the period of ‘Ali. 
Mardan’s rule been able to escape his suspicion and vindictiveness. 
ill: GHIYATH AL-DIN TWAD KHALJÌ: THE QUESTION OF HIS 
EARLY RELATIONSHIP WITH THE DELH! SULTAN ILTUTMISH 

The accession of Husam al-Din ‘Iwad marked the end of the 
struggle for succession which had ensued since [khtiyar al-Din’s 
death. On his accession to power for the second time Husam 
al-Din took the name of Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji. Whether he 
assumed also the title of Sultan from the beginning is not certain. 
Accroding to one group of scholars he owed allegiance to the 
Delhi Sultan for the first few years and then, most probably from 
the year 1219 A.C., assumed independence and the title of Sultan. 
According to others, however, he is said to have assumed the title 
of Sultan from the beginning and did not owe allegiance to the 
Delhi Sultan in the early years of his (‘Iwad’s) rule. The question 
in fact revovles round a study of his coins. It may be noted that 
Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad is the first Bengal Muslim ruler whose coins 
have come to light. 

The coins so far discovered, however, fall between the years 
616 and 621 H. (1219—1224 A.C.), that is the earliest known 
issue commences from the 6th year of his rule, while the latest 
known issue is dated three years before the close of it. The latter 
gap may be explained by the fact that the Delhi Sultan Iltutmish 
led an expedition against him in 622 H. (1225 A.C.) and made 
him stop issuing an independent coinage.’ The gap at the 
beginning of the rule might as well be ascribed simply to the 
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non-discovery of all his coins; but there are certain peculiarities on 
his hitherto discovered coins which have evoked various assump- 
tions. Thus, on the earliest known issue dated 616 H. (1219) there 
occur on the reverse, besides the Kalima, the specific date, 
19 Safar, and on the obverse appear the titles Sultan and “Helper 
of the Commander of the Faithful”.' This mention of specific date 
on the coin is very special, indicating clearly that it was in all 
likelihood a commemorative issue; while the titles show that 
Ghiyath al-Din sought to strengthen his position by associating 
himself in some way with the Khalifa. Yet on another of his coins 
dated 617 or 619 H. he specifies the month, Rabi‘ II, and inserts 
the name of the Khalifa, Al-Nasir li-Din-Allah, on the reverse, 
and on the obverse adds to his name and title the mention of the 
crown prince.” Again on another type, dated 621 H. (1223-24) he 
enlarges his titles on the obverse as “Qasim Amir al-Mu’minin” 
(partner of the commander of the Faithful) and Sultan al-Salatin 
(Sultan of the Sultans), followed by an expression which, 
according to Thomas would mean a sanction or investiture by the 
Khalifa, but according to Hoernle and Wright would mean the 
appointment of oan person by the “Helper of the Commander 
of the Faithful”, , by ‘Iwad.? 

While these in al are the main peculiarities of ‘Iwad’s 
coins discovered so far, there have been found at the same time a 
number of coins in Bihar and Assam bearing Iltutmish’s name 
which, interestingly enough, fill the gaps in respect of dates in the 
former’s coins noted above. The earlier of these coins bearing 
Iltutmish’s name and found in Assam form a distinct type, called 
“Horseman type”, and are dated between 614 and 616 
(1217 and 1219 A.C.). They thus cover the earlier part of ‘Iwad’s 


1 J.A.S.B., 1873, 354, No. 4; 1929 N.S., 27; and H.N. Wright, Cae. IL, 145, No. 2. 
AR gah oll bl op gya Cea gif cpally Leal Ghee Odi) 
2 Ibid., also JA.S.B., 1873, 356. The name and title reads as follows: ` 
«cally GAT Ae edge Jys GW e pel el oy eye giil gl Adiy Leal Le olie olaki 
> The different readings of the expression are : 
eel pal aay fe ala yi palta Gall À 
eee pai poli ay Je Aa pl cally WAN jaw and 
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rule. Moreover, on one such coin, which is of gold, there is the 
mention of the mint-town which Thomas reads as Darb ba-Gaur 
(minted at Gaud). The other coins bearings Iltutmish’s name and 
found in Bihar form a different type and are dated between 622 
and 624 H. (1225 and 1227 A.C.), thus covering the latter end of 
‘Iwad’s rule. On the obverse of these coins appear the Kalima and 
the name of the Khalifa, and on the reverse the name of Sultan 
Itutmish, thus bearing a close resemblance with ‘Iwad’s coins 
mentioned above. l 

On the basis of these coins Edward Thomas, the pioneer 
scholar in this field, made the following suggestions: that for the 
first few years of his rule Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji owed 
allegiance to the reigning Delhi Sultan Ilrutmish and issued coins 
in his name (the Horsemen type found in Assam), at least one of 
which bears the mint-name Gaud, ‘Iwad’s capital; that from 
616 H, (1219) ‘Iwad assumed independence and the title of Sultan 
and issued coins in his own name, seeking to strengthen his 
independent position by invoking the Khalifa’s name on the coins. 
By 617 ‘Iwad announced the crown prince on his coins and 
by 620 (1223) adopted the greater title of Sultan al-Salatin and 
also, according to the expression on the coin issued in that year, 
received the sanction or investiture by the Khalifa. Finally, 
however, after Iltutmish’s expedition against him ‘fwad was 
obliged to drop his name from the coinage and issued it in 
Iltutmish’s name retaining the Kalima and the Khalifa’s name on it 
(the second category of Iltutmish’s coins found in Bihar).’ 

Subsequent scholars generally accepted Thomas’s conclu- 
sions about ‘Iwad’s having early in his rule owed allegiance to the 
Delhi Sultan, though they pointed out that the coins bearing 
Iltutmish’s name and found in Bihar and Assam might have been 
carried there by merchants and soldiers, that the mint-name on 
the gold coin in question might be read as “Lakur” or Nagor 
(Birbhum district), and that the Horsemen type was not popular 
in Bengal.” It was Dr. Qanungo who suggested for the first time 
that ‘Iwad did not at first owe allegiance to the Delhi Sultan. 


L E, Thomas, “Initial coinage of Benga)”, Part I, J.A.S.B.. 1873. 
? R. Hoernle in f.A.S.B., 1881, 70; Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Musiim History, 215. 
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Qanungo’s reasons. are, briefly, that if ‘Iwad “cared to acknow- 
ledge the overlordship of Delhi he would have associated the 
name of the Delhi ruler with his own” on the coins, that ‘Ali 
Mardin having previously asserted independence ‘Iwad merely 
stepped into that independent status, that no mint-town is 
mentioned on ‘Iwad’s coins and that in any case “Lakhnor or 
Nagor” was never a mint-town.' Qanungo accepts, however, the 
theory of investiture by the Khalifa and states that ‘Iwad was not 
“insensible to the defect in his title” and therefore “anticipated 
iltutemish” by seeking and obtaining investiture “from the 
Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir”. 

Thus Qanungo discards one part of Thomas’s view by falling 
back on the other part. Qanungo’s reasons are not, however, 
convincing. If there is no coin bearing the joint-names of 
Neutmish and ‘Iwad, there is also no coin bearing ‘Iwad’s sole 
name prior to 616 H. The fact that no mint-name appears on 
‘lwad’s own coins does not necessarily prove that it could not 
have been mentioned on any earlier issue. On the contrary it 
would be reasonable to assume that ‘Iwad mentioned it when he 
issued coins in I|tutmish’s name to distinguish them from those 
issued from other parts of the Delhi Sultanat, Similarly, since the 
reading of the mint-name as “Lakur” or “Nagor” is far from 
definite, it is no use arguing that the latter place was never a- 
mint-town. Further, Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad did not peacefully and 
normally succeed to the throne of a stabilized state. He captured 
power as a reaction to ‘Ali Mardin’s policies and in continuation 
of the struggle for succession which had started since Ikhtiyar 
al-Din’s death. It would therefore be an oversimplification of the 
situation to state that by violently overthrowing ‘Ali Mardin 
‘Iwad simply inherited an independent status. On the contrary, 
considering the fact that the first few years of his rule were 
occupied in consolidating his position and in warding off the 
aggressiveness of the Ganga ruler of Orissa in the south-west, it 
would be more reasonable to think that ‘Iwad did not take any 
overt or covert step which might alienate the Delhi ruler, 
particularly as we know that on two previous occasions ‘Iwad had’ 

' H.B. IL, 19. 25. 26, 28, 39. 40. . 
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been careful not to rush to a confrontation with the Delhi 
authorities. Finally, if ‘Iwad had assumed independence from the 
beginning, [tutmish would not definitely have deferred marching 
against him tll almost the end of his reign. As will be seen 
presently, ‘Iwad's hitherto discovered independent coins cover in 
fact a period of troubles for tutmish, indicating that probably 
that situation prompted the former to assume independence and 
that when the troubles were over Ntutmish did not delay in 
marching against ‘Iwad. 

The latest shift in the process of discusion on Thomas’s 
conclusions takes place at the hand of Dr. Dani who challenges the 
theory of investiture by the Khalifa by falling back on Qanungo’s 
contention about ‘Iwad’s inherited independence.' This view of 
Qanungo, as already pointed out, is far from conclusive. Dr. Dani 
rightly points out, however, that if ‘Iwad had received any 
investiture from the Khalifa, that important fact would have been 
mentioned by the contemporary historian Minhaj. Dr. Dani’s 
other arguments are not however free from difficulties. Thus, 
quoting Dr. IH. Qureshi’s observation that there are “instances 
of rulers owing allegiance to the Caliph and nor receiving 
recognition from him”?, Dr. Dani points out that Itutmish in fact 
received the Khalifa’s investiture on 22 Rabi’ I, 626 (9 Feb. 1228), 
whereas the coins bearing IItutmish’s name and found in Bihar are 
dated between 622 and 624 H. “This difference in date shows that 
litutmish began to use the name of the Khalifa on the coins before 
he actually received the investiture.”> Obviously the conclusion 
would hold ground if it is first established that the coins in 
question were issued by Iltuemish. On this basic point, however, 
Dr. Dani is not sure in his opinion and writes: “It cannot be 
_ definitely said whether the coins of ltutmish were issued by ‘Iwad 
or not,... but their origin can be traced more correctly from 
Bengal than from Ghazni. It may also be concluded that the 
invoking of the name of the Khalifa on the coins of ‘Iwad led 
Iitutmish to copy likewise.-And probably this invocation induced 


“ 


* A.H. Dani, “Did Ghiyath-ud-din Iwad Khalji of Bengal receive investiture from rhe 
Khalifa?”, J.N.S.1., XVI, 1954, 243 - 252 (p. 244). 
Ñ ? The Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, 26, quoted in rbid., 246. 

ibid. 
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him co seek later on the actual recognition from the Khalifa. If 
Iltutmish could invoke the name of the Khalifa before actually 
getting recognition from him, could ‘Iwad not do the same?”! 
Now, if it is not certain that Iltutmish issued the coins in question, 
how could it be“concluded” that he copied the instance of ‘ Iwad; 

and, again, if Iltutmish copied from ‘Iwad, is it not arguing in a 
circle to suggest that in invoking the Khalifa’s name on his coin 
‘Twad followed the example of [tutmish? If the origin of the coins 
(bearing Iltutmish’s name) can be more correctly traced to Bengal, 

that is to the type of coins issued by ‘Iwad invoking the Khalifa’s 
name, is it not more logical to suppose, as Thomas has done, that 
after he was forced to stop issuing coins in his name ‘lwad 
substituted []tutmish’s name for his own and continued the 
coinage with the name of the Khalifa on it as he had been doing 
previously?” 

As a matter of fact an answer to the question whether ‘Iwad 
invoked the Khalifa’s name on the coins with the Jatter’s sanction 
or without it does not really help us in forming a definite opinion 
about ‘Iwad’s status at the beginning of his rule. If he had sought 
the Khalifa’s recognition it was not for severing connection with 
Delhi but for strengthening his independent status which, 
according to Thomas, he assumed in 616/1219 or, according to 
Qanungo, he inherited from ‘Ali Mardin. The latter view, as 
discussed above, raises more questions than it solves. In the 
absence of any positive evidence, therefoe, it is better to state only 
the facts that are indisputable. ‘Ali Mardan had come to Bengal 
with a formal appomtment from Qutb al-Din but on the latter’s 
death had assumed independence. Shortly afterwards [icutmish 

securely placed himself on the Delhi throne and by 1212 succeeded 
in completely subduing his rivals. In the following year, 1213, 


l Ibid. 

? The rest of Dr. Dani's discussion is more or less a recapitulation of the points raised 
previously by others regarding the reading of the mint-name as Lakur or Nagor, the reading of the 
irgend on “twad's coin witch Thomas supposes to mean an investiture by the Khalifa but which 
according ro others did not carry such a meaning, and the alleged unpopularity of the Horseman 
type of coins in Bengal. Dr. Dani accepts this latter interpretarion and states that it meant not the 
appointment of ‘Iwad by the Khalifa, but that of another person, Mu'izz al-Din, by the helper of 
the Amie al-Mumunin, ie., by ‘Twad. No explanation is offered however about the identity of that 
other person or che need for his association with the coin in question. 
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Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad efřected a revolution against ‘Ali Mardān 
and captured power. Whether this was done with any direct or 
indirect support from the Delhi Sultān is not known, nor do we 
know anything definite about ‘Iwad’s attitude during the initial 
years of his rule towards Heutmish. The latter did not, however, 
think it necessary to lead any expedition against Bengal though he 
was then quite free to do so. During the first few years ‘Iwad was 
busy in consolidating his hard-earned position arid in warding off 
the Ganga aggressiveness in the south-west. By the cime he had 
successfully accomplished both these tasks Sultan Itutmish fell 
into absorbing troubles with the Khwarizm Shah and the Mongol 
threat from the north-west. The earliest known coin of ‘Iwad is 
dated about that time (19 Safar, 616) which is clearly a com- 
memorative issuc and on which he assumes the title of Sultan and 
describes himself as “Helper of the Commander of the Faithful”. 
On subsequent issues ‘Iwad assumed a still bigger title. and 
inscribed the Khalifa’s name. Whether he did so on getting an 
investiture from the latter is nowhere clearly mentioned. The fact 
that ‘Iwad invoked the Khalifa’s name shows that he (‘Iwad) 
sought to give an appearance of legality to his status which, under 
the circumstances, must have been a new devélopment, for no 
other immediate cause for such invocation of the Khalifa’s name is 
discernible. The specific date so prominently mentioned on the 
coin of 616 H. might have been that of his assumption of open 
independence, or of the title of Sultan, or of the transfer of the 
capital from Deokot to Lakhnawati, or, likelier still, a simul- 
taneous commemoration of all the three events together. 
IV: MAIN ASPECTS OF ‘IWAD'S RULE 

The reign ‘of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad is important in a 
number of ways. It marked the end of the struggle for succession 
which had ensued after [khtiyar al-Din’s death. As already pointed 
out, ‘wad is also the first Muslim ruler in Bengal whose coins 
have come to light. These coins indicate a gradual enlargement of 
the titles from Sultan al-Mu‘azzam (616/1219) to Sultan al-A‘zam 
(in 617/1220) and finally to Sultan al-Salatin (621/ 1223). More- 
oyer these coins reveal his acceptance of the theoretical and legal 
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supremacy of the Khalifa over all Muslim dominions. This is very 
significant, for apart from Muhammad bin Sam, he was the first 
Muslim ruler in the south Asian subcontinent to do so. Last but 
not least, ‘Iwad’s rule of about fifteen years also witnessed 
appreciable expansion as well as consolidation of the Muslim 
dominion in Bengal. 

Speaking about ‘Iwad’s military exploits Minhaj writes: “On 
the whole Ghiyath al-Din Khalji was a person of good manners, 
just disposition and princely qualities. The neighbouring king- 
doms of Lakhnawati such as Jaznagar (Orissa), the territories of 
Bang (eastern Bengal), Kamrap (Assam) and Tirhut (north Bihar) 
al] sent him tributes in wealth. And he recovered (literally cleared) 
the territory of Lakhnor (Birbhum); and elephants and immense 
wealth and treasures fell into his hands; and he posted his own 
Amirs there.”' Thus the contemporary historian refers to ‘Iwad’s 
relationship with the neighbouring or frontier states of Bang, 
Jaznagar Kamruap and Tirhut on the one hand, and his “clearing” 
of the territory of Lakhnor from the hands of enemies on the 
other. We know that following Ikhtiyar al-Din’s death the 
governor of Lakhnor, Muhammad Shiran, had left his headquar- 
ters and had come to Deokot in his bid to capture power. After his — 
departure from Lakhnor, and most probably during the troublous 
period that followed, the Ganga ruler of Orissa (Anangabhima IID 
or one of his generals? had advanced upto Lakhnor and occupied 
it. Hostilities with Orissa were no new developments; they were 
rather a legacy from the Senas who had been engaged in 
prolonged conflicts:-with the Gangas of Orissa over the possession 
of the south-western districts. After consolidating his position at 
Deokot Ghiyath al-Din marched against the Gangas in 611/1214 
and, as Mnhaj records, cleared the area of Lakhnor of the enemies. 


' Minhaj. 103. The text runs as follows: 


amily JH Le Wil bt oy, tok, Dms Stes nel oy wa cps Sle abd 
es Jis ys AY GLE ST pS hy ag dipa yt ale Lay 393 ess Sry Pie 
| bLivbel 3> at yal agi ele hee 


2 J.M. Chakravarty (fA. B.. LXE. 1903, 109) and following him Dr. Qanungo (H. B. II, 22) 
assume that ‘Fwad fought against Vishnu, a genera) of the Ganga ruler whose war with the “moon 
of the Yavana kingdom” is mentioned in the Chhateswara Inseeiption (sce J.A.S.B., 1898, 
347-327). 
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The historian’s statement that much treasure and wealth fell into 
‘Iwad’s hands indicates that besides recovering the territory 
previously held by the Muslims he had advanced well into the 
Ginga territory. Probably the Muslim army advanced beyond the 
river Damodar in the Bankura district upto Katasin (modern 
Bishnupur) which is mentioned by Minhaj as the next frontier 
outpost. Also, the statement that the kingdom of Jaznagar paid 
tributes to Ghiyath al-Din might mean that the Ganga ruler 
concluded a treaty of peace by offering money and presents. 

No details about ‘Iwad’s relationship with Bang, Kamrup 
and Tirhut are available except Minhaj’s statement that they paid 
tributes. Whether this was as a result of any expeditions against 
them, or whether they just wanted to keep the powerful Muslim 
ruler at bay by sending him suitable presents, cannot be definitely 
stated. Minhaj mentions elsewhere that ‘Iwad built a flotilla of 
war-boats.’ It is reasonable to suppose that this flotilla was 
intended to be used for some expedition against the riverine tracts 
of the east. Both the kingdoms of Kamrip and Tirhut were about 
that time disintegrating into a number of petty chieftaincies. It is 
therefore not unlikely that some of the frontier chiefs sought to 
pacify the Muslim ruler by sending him tributes or presents. On 
the whole it is clear that Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad was able to make 
his authority felt by the neighbouring kingdoms. 

The frontier states mentioned by Minhaj enable us to form an 
idea about the extent of the Muslim dominion under Ghiyath 
al-Din ‘Iwad. The kingdom of Kamrup (Assam) lay to the east of 
the river Brahmaputra, whereas Tirhut comprised the northern 
strip of Bihar. Jaznagar is coterminous with Orissa, and altough its 
jurisdiction then extended over some south-western districts of 
Bengal, Ghiyath al-Din ‘lwad had extended the Muslim sway at 
least upto the Damodar river in the Burdwan district. As the next 
scene of Muslim expansion in that direction was the district of 
Hugli, this identification of the south-western limit of the 
Lakhnawati dominion may be accepted as fairly correct. The 
kingdom of Bang, which lay to the east, was in fact the 
circumscribed territory of the Sena ruler, then having his capital at 

| Minhaj, 74- 
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Vikrampur, a few miles to the south-east of modern Dacca. This 
Sena territory did not extend beyond the district of Dacca and the 
eastern parts of Barisal and Faridpur districts. There appears to be 
no basis for the assumption that the district of Nadia, the territory 
originally conquered by Ikhttyar al-Din had either been aban- 
doned by him or recovered by the Sena ruler.'! Had that been the 
case it would have been recovered by ‘Iwad and that fact would 
have been mentioned by Minhåj, as he does with regard to 
Lakhnor. By excluding these frontier territories of Bang, Kam- 
rip, Tirhut and Jaznagar it may be stated that the Muslim 
dominion under ‘Iwad comprised, besides southern Bihar, a 
compact and fairly extensive area in Bengal embracing the 
modern districts of Malda,- Dinajpur, Rangpur, Bogra and 
Rajshahi in the north, the districts of Murshidabad, Pabna, Nadia 
and northern Jessore in the south and those of Birbhum and 
Burdwan in the south-west. 

By far the more important work of Ghiyath al-Din was his 
“various measures for consolidation of the Muslim power in 
Bengal. One of his earliest acts was the transfer (or rather 
retransfer) of capital from Deokot to Lakhnawati (Gaud) in Malda 
district. It may be recalled that Ikhtiyar al-Din had on the eve of 
his Tibet expedition removed his headquarters from Lakhnawati 
to Deokot. This transfer was made for facilitating the Tibet 
expedition, not to avert any surprise land or river attack by a 
Hindu Rījä, as has been suggested by a modern writer.” 
Conversely it is also not correct that ‘Iwad decided to return to 
Lakhnawati because he now felt secure to do so by having built a 
flotitla of war-boats.* Ikhtiyar al-Din died almost immediately 
after his return from the Tibet expedition, while his lieutenants 
were too busy in the struggle for succession to turn their attention 
to a return to Lakhnawati. Now that the struggle was over it was 
only natural on ‘Iwad’s part to fix a suitable and permanent 
capital. The date of the transfer is not on record, but it seems 
pretty certain that it was done either on the eve or shortly after his 


! H.B.. IE 23, 29. 

? thid.. 23-24. 

` fwad built the Moulla of war-boats much larer in his reign, mast probably in connection 
with his war with Bang, after the transfer of the capital co Lakhnawati. 
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successful expedition against the Gangas in 611/1214. The site of 
Lakhnawati (Gaud) had been the capitals of some ancient 
dynasties including the Palas whose kingdom included parts of 
Bihar and north, west and central Bengal. Now that the Muslim 
dominion embraced almost precisely the same territories the site 
naturally suggested itself as the capital. At any rate its central 
location! and the facility of communication from there by land 
and water with Bihar on the one hand and with the different parts 
of Bengal on the other were the main considerations behind its 
selection as capital. ‘Iwad built entirely a new city on the site 
where there was practically no building or construction worth the 
name. As Minhjj tells us, ‘Iwad built numerous beautiful buldings 
and the nobles who moved there also erected their own residential 
quarters. The river then flowed by the west of the city. Later 
accounts and archaeological evidence suggest that ‘Iwad enclosed 
the other three sides of the capital by a high earthen rampart, “the 
top of the wall or embankment being covered with buildings”.* 
Minhaj further informs us that in order to protect the city and its 
suburbs from. the annual floods ‘Iwad constructed a series of dykes 
with arched bridges which, in the rainy seasons, served as méans 
of communication with the adjoining region. For the defence of 
the capital ‘fwad also built a separate fort-town adjacent to the 
main city, called Baskot or Basankot.? For defence as well as for 
administrative purposes the capital was connected with the 
outlying towns of Deoket, abour 70 miles to the north-east, and 
Lakhnor, some 85 miles to the south-west, by a high embanked 
road with ferries on the Ganges and other rivers. This road, 
running for more than 150 miles, proved to be one of the most 
notable beneficial measures of ‘Iwad which gave a great impetus 
to internal trade and protected the whole region against floods. 
The road survived down to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century when A. Cunningham made his famous archaeological 
tour through che region and noted that it was “80 to 100 feet in 


" The ruins of Laknawati stand on a deserted channel of the Ganges at 24° 33’ north latitude 
and 88° 14° cast lonigirude. 

2 Memoirs, 43. 

* Minhaj, 151. 
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breadth and four to five feet in height. ”' 

Equally important was ‘Iwad’s measures for the promotion 
of Islam in the country. Whether the theory of his investiture by 
the Khalifa of Baghdad is correct or not, there is no doubt that by 
invoking the latter’s name on the coins and by describing himself 
as the “Helper of the Commander of the Faithful” ‘Iwad sought as 
much to strengthen his own position as to get recognition for the 
newly established Muslim dominion in Bengal as part and parcel 
of the greater body-politic of Islam. He was the pioneer in this 
respect among the Muslim rulers in south Asia and the practice 
thus initiated by him was continued by his successors even after 
the Khilafar at Baghdad had come to an end.” To advance the 
cause of Islam ‘Iwad also extended his patronage to men of 
learning and built a number of Jami‘ and other mosques. “He gave 
pensions to good men among the ‘Ulama’, the Mashaikh, and the 
Sayyids”, as Minhaj puts it, “and other people received much 
wealth from his bounty and munificence”? It is also recorded that 
when a renowned Islamic scholar and preacher of the day, Jalal 
al-Din ibn Jamal al-Din Ghaznawi of Firozkoh visited Lakhnawati 
‘Iwad invited him to deliver a lecture at the audience hall. Ac the 
end of the lecture che Sultan, and at his instance his nobles and 
ministers made such liberal presents to the scholar that at the time 
of his return he amassed a sum of ten thousand gold and silver 
tankas.* 

Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad’s reign of independence was disturbed 
by the intervention of the Delhi Sultan [Iltutmish in 622/1225. So 
long the latter had been busy in warding off the Khawarizm and 
Mongol threat from the north-west. In 618/1221 the terrible 
Chengiz Khan advanced upto the Panjab in pursuit of Jalal al-Din 
Khwarizm Shah, but after having defeated him withdrew from 
there. Jalal al-Din, in his turn, defeated Nasir al-Din Qabacha, 
{leutmish’s rival, and then left the Panjab for Persia in 621/1224. 


' A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India (Report of a tour in Bihar and Bengal in 
1879-80), XY, Calcutta. 1882, 44. 

2 See A. Karim, “The Khalifa as recognised in the coins of Bengal Sultāns", J.N. S.t.. VA. Pr. 
Il, 1955, R6-91. Also infra, pp-691-692, 

3 Minh. 161-162. 

* ibid. 
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Being thus relieved of the Mongol and Khwarizm pressure 
Hrutmish marched towards the east in 622/1225 in order to bring 
the Lakhnawati ruler under his control. Whether any actual armed 
confrontation took place between the two is not on record. 

Minhjj informs us that a treaty was concluded between Iltutmish 
and ‘fwad according to which the latter paid an indemnity of 
eighty lakhs of tankas and 38 elephants, acknowledged the Delhi 
Sultan’s authority and undertook to read the khutba and issue 
coins in his name.’ Itutmish then put Bihar in charge of ‘Ala’ 

al-Din Mas‘id Jani and returned to Delhi. From this date the 
coinage of ‘Iwad ceases to appear and, as already mentioned, we 
get a new type of Htutmish’s coins resembling those of ‘Iwad. 
Ghiyath al-Din could not however reconcile himself with the loss 
of Bihar and-shortly after Iltutmish’s departure expelled ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Mas‘tid Jani from that place. At this Iltutmish sent his son 
prince Nasir al-Din apparently to deal with a Hindu chief of Oudh 
but really to put down ‘Iwad. Prince Nasir al-Din, joined by ‘Ala’ 

al-Din Mas‘iid Jani, suddenly marched upon Lakhnawati when 
‘Iwad was away on an expedition towards Bang at the beginning 
of 624/1227. He hurriedly returned from the campaign and fought 
a pitched battle with the Delhi forces near Lakhnawati but was 
defeated, captured and beheaded along with some of his principal 
nobles. Thus came to an end the otherwise significant and 
constructive regime of Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad. He was by far the 
ablest of Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad Bakhtiyar’s lieutenants who 
contributed most to the consolidation of Muslim rule in Bengal. 


t Minhaj, 163-64, 171. 


CHAPTER V 
CONSOLIDATION AND EXPANSION 


The period from Ghiyath al-Din ‘Iwad’s death in 624/1227 
till the establishment of the Ily4s Shahi dynasty in the middle of 
the following century was one of steady expansion and consolida- 
tion. For the first half of this period che Lakhnawati territory was 
ruled by governors either appointed by the Delhi Sultan or owing 
allegiance to him. With the Khalji take-over of the Delhi Sultanat 
in 689/1290 Prince Bughra Khan, Balban’s son, established a new 
line of rulers in Benegal who continued to rule independently of 
Delhi till the Tughlaq intervention in 724/1324. The Tughlaq hold 
over Bengal was only short-lived and was ended first by the 
assumption of independence by one of their officials, Fakhr 
al-Din, at Sunargaon (Dacca) and ultimately by the rise of the 
Iiyas Shahis. Throughout the period, however, the Muslim 
dominion in Bengal grew in strength and extent and towards the 
end emerged as a well-organized and strong unit of the then 
Muslim world. Its stability and importance were ensured in a large 
measure by its aloofness from the military and political upheavals 
that had overtaken the Central Asian heartland of Islam about that 
time. Even the north-western region of the subcontinent inclu- 
ding Delhi, the new Muslim capital, was not quite out of the range 
of those troubles. One of the consequences of this situation was 
that throughout this period groups of Muslim adventurers, 
politcal fugitives, scholars and others continued to find their way 
into Bengal. Even dynastic and political changes at Delhi 
occasioned the flight or expulsion of the ousted groups to the 
eastern dominion. These immigrant Muslims played an important 
part in building up the Muslim dominion in Bengal. Indeed the ~ 
political force generated by the influx of these new elements led to 
the rise of the Ilyas Shahis. 

l: LAKHNAWATI DOMINION UNDER THE DELHI SULTANAT 

Prince Nasir al-Din, who succeeded ‘Iwad, united his 
original province of Oudh with Bengal and Bihar and fixed his 
residence at Lakhnawati. This enlargement of his jurisdiction and 
the fact of his being the son of the Delhi Sultān naturally increased 
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the importance of the eastern Muslim dominion in contemporary 
eyes; but it created a tradition of involvement on the part of the 
Lakhnawati ruler in north Indian politics which, in the long run, 
did not prove helpful for the growth of Muslim power in Bengal 
itself. Prince Nasir al-Din ruled the combined territory for a year 
and a half continuing the policy of consolidation and promotion 
of the cause of Islam by a liberal patronage of the ‘ulama’, the 
shaikhs and the Sayyids. In the meantime Sultan Htutmish had 
sought and obtained recognition and a robe of investiture from 
the ‘Abbasid Khalifa Al-Mansur Billah, which arrived at Delhi in 
Rabi‘! 626/ February 1229. The Sultan sent a robe of honour out 
of the khil‘at sent by the Khalifa, a red umbrella and a red canopy 
to Prince Nasir al-Din, and also bestowed upon him the title of 
Malik al-Sharg (King of the East). The latter could not however 
long enjoy these dignity and honours, for shortly afterwards he 
fell ill and died in May 1229. | 

On Nasir al-Din’s death Malik Ikhtiyar al-Din Balka Khalji, a 
partisan of ‘Iwad’s, assumed the reins of government at Lakh- 
nawati and issued coins in 627/1230 in the joint-names of himself 
and Iltutmish, describing himself as Daulat Shah bin Maudid. 
This did not, however, satisfy the Delhi Sultan who immediately 
led an expedition against him and defeated and killed him. Malik 
‘Ala’ al-Din Mas‘id Jani, who had been governor of Bihar under 
Prince Nasir al-Din, was now put in charge of Lakhnawati. Bihar 
was placed under a separate governor, Malik Saif al-Din Aibak. 
For some reasons, however, Malik ‘Ala’ al-Din Jani was 
transferred from Lakhnawati only after one year and Malik Saif 
al-Din Aibak was placed over it. Tughral Tughan Khan, governor 
of Badayun, was transferred to Bihar (630/1232). Malik Saif 
al-Din Aibak ruled over Lakhnawati for a little more than three 
years during which period he is said to have led an expedition 
against Bang. The exact direction of the expedition is not on 
record, but it seems to have been attended with success, for he 
captured a number of elephants which he sent as present to Sultan 
Ututmish. The latter was so pleased with this present that he 
conferred upon Saif al-Din the title of Yughan Tat. Sultan 
Iltutmish died on 20 Sha‘ban 633/29 April 1236. Shortly after- 
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wards Saif al-Din Aibak also died at Lakhnawati in the same year. 

On Siaf al-Din’s death one of his companions, Aor Khan, 
assumed power at Lakhnawati. He was challenged in his position, 
however, by the Bihar governor Tughral Tughan Khin who 
marched against him and defeated and killed him in battle. 
Tughral then became the master of the united territory of 
Lakhnawati and Bihar. He legalised his position by obtaining 
recognition from Sultāna Radiyah who had in che meantime 
succeeded to the Delhi throne. The latter sent him the princely 
insignia and an umbrella, a red canopy and standards of authority. 
On his part Tughral remained steadfast in his loyalty to the Delhi 
Sultan, reading khutba and issuing coins in the latter’s name, and 
sending presents. and protestations of loyalty whenever a new 
Sultan succeeded to the throne of Delhi. 

Tughral Tughan Khan was a man of undoubted ability and 
manly qualities. “He was adorned with all sorts of humanity and 
sagacity”, writes Minhaj, “and graced with many virtues and 
noble qualities; and in liberality, gencrosity and power of winning 
men’s hearts, he had no equal”.! During his rule of about nine 
years, however, the north Indian involvement became manifest. 
Thus, instead of sceking an expansion of territories towards. the 
east and south-west of Bengal Tughrai sought to emulate Prince. 
Nasir al-Din and bring Oudh and the adjoining region of north 
India under his control. With this end in view he recruited a large 
army of horse and infantry and considerably expanded the flotilla 
of war-boats. With this grand army he made a successful dash first 
into Tirhut (north Bihar) and then proceeded towards the west at 
the beginning of 640/Sept. 1242. He was encouraged to do this by 
the confusions over succession at Delhi following Sultana 
Radiyah’s death (638/1240). Tughral advanced as far as Kara (near 
modern Allahabad) where he got the news of the accession of 
Sultan Mas‘id Shah at Delhi. In the meantime taking advantage of 
‘his absence in north India the Orissa ruler Raja Narasimhadeva I 
{son and successor of Anangabhima III) advanced from the 
south-west as far as Lakhnor and started ravaging the country. 


! Minhay. {tr.). 736. 
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From Kara, therefore, Tughral sent his envoy, Sharaf al-Mulk 
al-‘Ash‘ari, to Delhi with presents and expressions of loyalty and 
retraced his steps towards Lakhnawati. Sultan Mas‘tid Shah was 
too weak to question Tughral’s proceedings and confirmed him in 
his post by sending him, through Qad? Jalal al-Din Kashani, an 
umbrella, a red canopy of state and a khil‘ae. Tughral returned to 
Lakhnawati on 17 Dhu al-Hijja 640/7 June 1243 accompanied by 
the historian’ Minhaj-i-Sira) from Kara. Shortly afterwards the 
Sultan’s envoy accompanied by Tughral’s envoy reached Lakh- 
nawatl. Tughral was invested with the khif‘at on 11 Rabi I 
691/29 August 1243, Before that-event, however, Tughral had 
already assumed the title of Mughith al-Mulak wa al-Salatin 
(Helpe: of Kings and Sultans) etc.! 

The north Indian adventure of Tughral, instead of bringing | 
any tangible benefit to Muslim Bengal, occasioned a temporary 
eclipse of Muslim power in the south-western region. The 
advance of the Orissa forces there under Narasimhadeva was 
clearly a move on the part of the latter to retrieve the loss of 
territory and prestige caused by ‘Ivrad’s conquests upto Katasin 
and exaction of tributes from the former’s father.? Tughral 
marched against the Orissans in Dhu al-Qa'‘dah, 641/Apmil, 1244 
and pushed them beyond Katasin, some seventy miles south of 
Lakhnor. It appears that he had been lured well inside the Orissa 
territory, for suddenly he was attacked from the rear and had to 
beat a hasty retreat. The Orissa army occupied Lakhnor and killed 
its governor Fakhr al-MulGk Karim al-Din Langhri. Under the 
circumstances Tughral sent Sharaf al-Mulk al‘Ash‘ari and Qadi 
Jalal al-Din Kashani to Delhi seeking military assistance from the 
Sultan. Sultdn ‘Ala al-Din Mas‘iid at once ordered the governors 
of Kara-Manikpur (Allahabad) and Oudh, Malik Qara Qash Khan 


! Bihar Sharif Inscription of Tughral dated Muharram, 640/1242, J.A.S.B.. 1873, 245-246; 
E. M.. 1913-14, 16-17. 

2 Supra, pp. 85-86. Incidentally, this shows that ‘Iwad had actually Fought againse the Orissa 
ruler Anangabhima $3), and not simply against one of his “feudatories.” Dr. Qanungo stares (H. B., 
Ii, 48) chat Narasimhadeva [ advanced through Nadia which “was strewn with semi-independent 
Hindu rajas” who welcomed the “mighty Hindu power of Orissa” as their “only safeguard against 
the rapacity af the’ Turks”. There is no direct evidence to support this statement, Jt is also 
somewhat inconsistent with his carlier statement in the same chapter (ibid, 43) chat the period 
witnessed the beginning of rapprochement “between the conquerors and their Hindu subjects.” 
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and Malik Tamar Khan respectively, to unite their forces and 
proceed to Tughral’s assistance. In the meantime the Orissa forces 
made further advance into the Muslim territory and reached even 
the vicinity of Lakhnawati on 13 Shawwāl 642/14 March 1245. 
On the following day, however, news was received of the arrival 
of reinforcements from north India and the Orissa army hurriedly 
withdrew. As there was no encounter between the combined 
Muslim army. and the Orissa forces, and as the next scene of 
military operations by the Lakhnawati ruler about eight years 
afterwards relates to Madaran (Hugli), well to the south of 
Lakhnor (Birbhum), in fact even to the south of Burdwan which 
intervenes between Birbhum and Hugli, it may be assumed that 
the Orissa forces withdrew well within their own territory. At 
any rate there seems to be no valid basis for the assumption made 
by some writers that the Orissa king kept Lakhnor and the 
adjoining region under his control’, 

Tughral was not however left alone by the north Indian 
governors. As soon as the Orissa forces had withdrawn the Oudh 
governor Malik Tamar Khan pressed Tughral Khan for relin- 
quishing the charge of the Lakhnawati province to him (Tamar 
Khin) and invested the capital. After some days of skirmishing 
Tamar Khan inflicted a defeat upon Tughral and forced him to 
take shelter within the city. After some further stray fightings 
Minh3j-i-Siraj, the historian, negotiated a peace between the two 
whereby Tughral surrendered Lakhnawati and Bihar to Tamar 
Khan and in return was allowed to depart unmolested with his — 
treasures and followers. Minhaj-i-Siraj and the Oudh governor 
Malik Qara Qash Khin also left Lakhnawati along with Tughral. 
The latter reached Delhi on 14 Safar 643/11 July 1245. Sultan 
Mas‘itd was too weak to interfere with Tamar Khan's arrogation 
of the Lakhnawati governorship. Shortly afterwards, however, 
‘Ala’ al-Din Mas‘id Shah was succeeded on the Delhi throne by 
Nasir al-Din Mahmiid (the younger). He appointed Tughral to 
Tamar Khan’s former province of Oudh; but shortly after his 
arrival there Tughral died on 23 Muharram 644/10 June 1246. 


' See for instance M. Chakravarti, J.A. S.B., 1903, 121 ff, RID. Banerjt, History of Orissa, l., 
Calcutta, 1930, 263 ff. 
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Curiously enough Tamar Khan also died on the same day at 
Lakhnawati. 

Malik Jalal al-Din Mas‘tid Jani, son of ‘Ala’al-Din Jani, was 
now appointed governor of Lakhnawati. He ruled the territory 
for at least five years, from 645 to 649 (1247-1251)'. No derail 
about his rule is available. He assumed the dignified title of Malik 
al-Sharg and at the same time remained steadfast in his allegiance 
to the Delhi Sultan Nasir al-Din. Mas‘id Jani also devoted 
himself to beneficial public works. An inscription of his time 
. found near Malda (Gangarampur) and dated the beginning of 
Muharram 647/April 1249 records the repair of a “sacred place” 
GSi), most probably a mosque, built previously during the 
time of Sultan Htutmish.?. 

Early in 649/1251 Mas‘ad Jani was transferred to Oudh and 
the governor of the latter place, Malik Ikhtiyar al-Din Yūzbak, 
was appointed to Lakhnawaci. Yazbak was a partisan of Ulugh 
Khan Balban, the powerful governor of Badayun and subsequent- 
ly Sultan of Delhi. Yüzbak’s rise seems to be connected with the 
growth of Balban’s influence at the Delhi court. Almost im- 
mediately after his assumption of office Yazbak took up the task 
of extending the territory in the south-west. A son-in-law of 
Narasimhadeva of Orissa named Savantar was then posted at 
Madaran, a few miles to the south-west of Chinsurah in modern 
Hugli district. Yazbak’s first expedition against Madaran towards 
the end of 651/1253 was not attended with success. Two years 
afterwards, however, he led another expedition, defeated Savan- 
tar and captured Madaran. Savantar escaped towards the south. 
Whether Yazbak followed this success up by further campaigns is 
not definitely known. 

The Delhi Sultanat was about this time once again in trouble. 
The Oudh governor Mas‘id Jani, being jealous of Balban who 
had at that time been reinstated as the Sultan’s minister after a 
temporary eclipse of power, raised the standard of rebellion; while 
in the Doab the Meos started creating troubles. Taking advantage 
of this situation and emboldened by his success at Madaran 


' See ELM., 1963-14, 19-21. 
2 Gangarampur inscripron of Mas‘dd Jini, E2 M., 1913-94, 19-22. 
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Ikhtiyar al-Din Yūzbak assumed the title of al-Sultan al-A‘zam 
Mughicth al-Dunya wa al-Din Abi al-Muzaffar Yazbak al-Sultan 
and struck coins in his name’. On behalf of the Delhi Sultan 
Balban led a campaign against Mas‘id Jani of Oudh, drove him 
out of the province, but did not proceed against Yiizbak either 
because he belonged to his (Balban’s) faction or because the task of 
suppressing the Meos in the Doab and of repulsing the Mongols 
who were advancing from the north-west attracted his immediate 
attention. The expulsion of Mas‘id Jani from Oudh and the 
departure of Balban and his army from there left the field open for 
Yuzbak who, later in the year (653/1255), advanced with his army 
and war-boats upon Oudh and had the khutba read. there in his 
name. On return to Lakhnawatt he adopted three canopies of 
state, red, black and white, signifying his authority over the three 
territories of Lakhnawati, Bihar and Oudh. 

Mughith al-Din Yuzbak next turned his attention towards 
the north-east and embarked upon an expedition against Kamrup 
(Assam). The territory was at that time divided into a number of 
small principalities. The district of Kamrup itself with the 
adjoining region was then under one Koch Hajo. In 655/1257 
Yuzbak proceeded along the northern bank of the Barhmaputra 
into Kamrup. Perceiving that a frontal resistance would not be 
_ possible, Koch Hajo withdrew from the capital towards the 
interior of the land and made offers of yearly tributes to Yizbak. 
The latter turned down the offer desiring to complete the 
conquest of the country and decided to stay on in the capital. This 
was a disastrous mistake on his part; for soon the terrible Assam 
rains set in and Koch Hajo flooded the surrounding area by 
damming up the hill streams and cut off supplies. Yizbak realized 
his mistake, got hold of a local guide and attempted to withdraw 
by an alternative route. That guide appears to have acted secretly 


* Cat. Il, 146, No. 6. The coin is dated Ramadan, 653 (1255). On the obverse appears the 
name of the Sultan thus: Oak) this: tbl pi ols Load] tae pene Jali 


The reverse records the following: in the centre: paalt phy) age j 


and in the margin: ipg LE i Glas) d bags O% eo! cle pre ww pal oie 
Rlesay 
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for Koch Hajo, for Yazbak and his army soon found themselves 
in a narrow place under attack from all sides by Koch Hajo’s 
army. Yiizbak fought bravely but was mortally wounded by an 
arrow-shot to which he succumbed shortly afterwards. The 
greater part of his army either surrendered or perished. Thus 
ended in disaster the second Muslim attempt to push the territory 
in the north-east and the rather meteoric career of Yuzbak. 

Inspite of this failure, however, Yūzbak is best remembered 
for the extension of the Muslim dominion in the south-west upto 
the northern boundary of Howrah district. The Kamrip disaster 
does not seem to have any adverse impact on the ‘Muslim 
dominion in Bengal; for neither did the Orissans try to regain 
their lost ground, nor did the Sena ruler of eastern Bengal take 
advantage of it to press on from that quarter. This fact clearly 
indicates the extent of consolidation and strength which the 
Muslim dominion in Bengal had attained during the half a century 
of its existence. 

After Sultan Mughith al-Din Yizbak’s death one of his 
fellow-tribesmen, Malik ‘Izz al-Din Balban Ytzbaki, assumed 
power at Lakhnawati. He signified his allegiance to the Delhi 
Sultan. Early in 657/1259 Mas’id Jani succeeded in obtaining 
nomination for the governorship of Lakhnawati for a second time; 
but Yuzbaki’s show of strength and Ulugh Khan Balban’s 
exertions at Delhi resulted in the cancellation of this nomination. 
Yuzbaki, in return, sent two elephants and other valuable presents 
as peshkash to the Sultan who then sent, in Jamadi H 657/June 
1259 his formal recognition and a robe of investiture to ‘Izz al-Din 
Yizbaki. Feeling now secure in his position he undertook an 
expedition against Bang (cast Bengal) and suffered the same fate as 
had befallen Ghryath al-Din ‘Iwad Khalji a few years earlier. 
Taking advantage of Yazbaki’s absence in eastern Bengal Malik 
Taj al-Din Arslan Khan Sanjar-i--Chishti, who had just at that ume 
obtained the governorship of Kara (Allahabad region) through 
Balban’s influence at court, marched upon Lakhnawati’ and 
occupied it after overcoming some resistance offered by YGzbaki’s 
partisans. The latter hurriedly returned from his expedition but it 
was too late. Nevertheless he gave a battle to Taj-al-Din Arslan 
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but was defeated and was either killed in battle or was captured 
and killed. 

Taj al-Din Arslan ruled over the Lakhnawati territory from 
657/1259 till most probably 663/1265. We have no detailed record 
of his activities because Minhaj-i-Siraj’s account stops with the 
year 658/1260. Nor has hitherto any coin or inscription of Arslan 
Khan been discovered. He was succeeded by his son Tatar Khan 
whose Baradari (Bihar Sharif) inscription dated 18 famadiI 663/8- 
March 1265 shows that Bihar as well was within his jurisdiction.’ 
Tatar Khan explicitly acknowledged the authority of Sultan 
Balban who succeeded to the Delhi throne in 664/1266 and sent 
him congratulatory presents including 63 élephants.? Tatar Khan 
died most probably in 666/1268 and was succeeded by Sher Khan, 
a member of Taj al-Din Arslan Khan’s familty, who appears to 
have ruled for four years and died in 670/1272. Sultan Balban then 
appointed Amin Khan, governor of Oudh to administer Lakh- 
nawati in addition to his original province, and associated with 
him Mughith al-Din Tughral as deputy governor. Amin Khan 
appears to have remained busy with Oudh affairs, leaving 
Tughral in almost sole control of the Lakhnawati territory. 


Il: MUGHITH AL-DIN TUGHRAL AND THE EASTERN PUSH 


Tughral’s greatest achievement was the conquest of east 
Bengal from the hands of the lingering Sena dynasty and its 
incorporation into the Muslim dominion. According to Barani 
Tughral led several expeditions in eastern Bengal and for 
consolidating his authority there built a strong fort, most 
probably at Laricol, about 25 miles due south of Dacca. It is 
referred to by the historian as “Qil‘a-i-Tughral”. No details of 
Tughral’s expeditions are however mentioned; but it is clear from 
subsequent events that he succeeded in bringing under his 
effective control the Dacca-Faridpur region. Balban, while 


> The inscription was first published by Blochmann in f.A.S.B., 1873, 247; and a revised 
reading was published by Profesor Yazdani in £.4.M., 1913-14, 24. Its first half with the governor's 
name is lost. It records the construction of a tomb over the grave of one Sultin Shih. Neither 
Blechmann nor Yazdani thinks that the expression Sultan Shih refers to Arslan Khin. Dr. 
Qanungo assumes, however, thar it means Arslan Khan and that he asserted independence. (H. B. 
n. $6.). 

2 Barani, Tarikh-i-Firizshahi, 53. 
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subsequently suppressing Tughral’s rebellion, looked upon 
Sundrgaon as a distinct Muslim territory conjoined with Lakh- 
nawati. Balban also found that the only Hindu chieftain in 
existence m east Bengal was Danuj Madhava in Barisal district. 
He was either a scion or a subordinate of the Sena dynasty, for- 
Barani refers to himas “Rai of Sunargaon”. Besides conquering 
the Sena territory Tughral extended his political and diplomatic 
influence also over the neighbouring territory of Hill Tippera. It is 
said that Ratna Fa, a prince of the ruling family of Tippera, sought 
Tughral’s help against his (Ratna Fa’s) eldest brother Raja Fa, who 
had succeeded to their father’s throne. Tughral responded 
favourably to the request, led a campaign into Tippera and 
defeated Raja Fa who was killed in battle, and placed Ratna Fa on 
the throne. The latter in gratitude “presented Tughral with a 
vek-mani (jewel from a frog’s head) and 100 elephants. In return 
Tughral conferred on Ratna Fa the title of Manikya, which the 
ruling princes of Tippera have ever since borne”'. After these 
successes in east Bengal Tughral turned his attention to the 
south-west. It is said that he led a number of campaigns into 
Jaznagar which, considering the fact that Mughith al-Din Yazbaki 
had previously captured Madaran (Hugli district), must have been 
south of that area, that is in the region of Howrah or 
Bankura- Midnapur. In these campaigns Tughral is said to have 
captured immense booty in treasure and elephants. ` 
Hitherto Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban had been preoccupied 
with the Mongol invasions from the: north-west for repelling 
which he had transferred his headquarters from Delhi to Lahore 
and stayed there for two years. Towards the end of that period he 
fell seriously ill and a rumour reached Lakhnawati that he had in 
fact died. At this news Tughral declared independence in 674/1277 
assuming the title of Sultan Mughith al-Din Tughral, issued coins 
and had the khutba read in his name. He also consolidated his 
position by a profuse distribution of wealth among the principal 
nobles and citizens of the realm. On being free from the Mongol 
menace and on his return from Lahore to Delhi Balban attempted 


Stapleton in J. A.S.B., 1922, 409, n. 1, quoting the Raja Maja of Kailaschandra Sinha, a 
history of Tippera compiled from local records and printed in 1303 B.E./1896. 
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to bring Tughral back to allegiance by peaceful negotiations and 
persuasion. That attempt having failed Balban sent an expedition 
against Tughral in the middle of 676/1278 under Malik Turmati, 
governor of Oudh. Tughral met him on the frontier of Tirhut 
where the two armies remained encamped for sometime. Tughral 
won over to his side a number of officers of Turmati’s camp by 
secretly distributing among them a huge amount of money. As a 
result when the battle took place a large part of Turmati’s army 
remained inactive or lukewarm and he suffered a disastrous defeat. 
Balban sent another army in the following year which too was 
defeated by Tughral. At last Balban decided to march himself 
against the latter, and advanced towards the east in 678/1280 
accompanied by his youngest son Bughra Khan who brought up 
the rear of the huge army which had been collected for this 
expedition. It is said that about 300,000 men accompanied Balban 
in this expedition. The Sultan had also a well-sized flotilla of 
war-boats constructed for the purpose. Tughral did not dare give 
a battle to the Sultan and evacuated Lakhnawati on the latter’s 
_ approach. In order perhaps to divert Balban’s attention from the 
fort of Laricol in eastern Bengal Tughral withdrew towards 
Lakhnor in south-west Bengal. Whether Balban proceeded 
against him in that direction is not clear. After a short stay at 
Lakhnawati, however, Balban proceeded towards eastern Bengal 
evidently because Tughral had escaped there. The city of 
Lakhnawati was left in charge of Sipah Salar Hisham al-Din, a 
maternal grandfather of the historian Barani. In order to prevent 
Tughral’s escaping by riverways towards the south of Sunargaon 
Balban made Rai Danyj.of Barisal enter into an agreement to the 
effect that he “would be answerable for Tughral if he would take 
up his position on water or land, or fly by way of water or conceal 
himself in the water.” Thus finding his way of retreat eastward or 
westward cut off, Tughral evacuated his fort of Larikal and 
attempted to escape most probably towards Jaznagar. The exact 
route he took is not on record. Sultan Balban sent an advance 
division of troops under Malik Bektaurs who was instructed to 
send out small parties in all directions to secure intelligence about 
Tughral. One day, one such small party under Malik Sher Andaz 
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came across a group of merchants, and suspecting that they knew 
Tughral’s whereabouts, straightway cut off the heads of two of 
them in order to frighten the rest into divulging their information. 
The merchants did indeed know about Tughral and being terrified 
gave out information that the latter was encamped at a distance of 
about half a kos (about a mile) from the spot on the bank of a 
river. Following this information Malik Sher Andaz and his party 
secretly proceeded to the spot and all of a sudden fell upon 
Tughral’s camp. The latter was completely surprised and thinking 
that the whole army of Balban was on them tried to escape by 
swimming across the river, but was mortally wounded by an 
arrow-shot, caught and beheaded. It appears that Tughral had 
then with him only a small band of followers, 

Thus was the rebellion of Tughral suppressed. Although he 
met with a violent end he was a vigorous and capable ruler who 
brought the Sena rule in eastern Bengal to an end and considerably 
extended the boundaries of the Muslim dominion towards the east 
and the south-west. Balban meted out severe retribution upon 
Tughral’s supporters and followers. Then, after placing Prince 
Bughra Khan in charge of the province and granting him the 
privileges of using che umbrella, durbash and other royal insignia, 
the Sultan and his army left Lakhnawati early in 681/1282. On the 
eve of his departure Balban administered much good advice to 
Bughra Khan and also instrcted him to conquer Diyar-i-Bangala 
meaning, in all likelihood, the remaining portion of eastern 
Bengal (Barisal and Mymensingh region). 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BALBANI RULERS 
1. PRINCE NASIR AL-DIN BUGHRA KHAN 


With the suppression of Tughral’s rebellion and the appoint- 
ment of Prince Bughra Khan over Bengal a new chapter in its 
history opened. For about half a century Bughra Khan and other 
princes of Balban’s family ruled in Bengal independently of the 
Delhi Sultanat. The change in the Bengal Muslim dominion’s 
relationship with the Delhi Sultanat was occasioned by a dynastic 
change at Delhi. Sultan Balban died shortly after his Bengal 
expedition and the Khaljis took over the Delhi Sultanat in 
689/1290. In this circumstance Prince Bughra Khan and his 
successors naturally held themselves aloof from Delhi and evolved 
an independent policy of their own in the eastern dominion. Their 
position was strengthened by the influx of other nobles who 
escaped the Khaljis’ persecution and vengeance. Many of the Ilbari 
Turkish nobles ousted from Delhi found shelter in Bengal. It is 
related that the new Delhi ruler Jalal al-Din Khalji deported a large 
number of recalcitrant elements to Bengal. These newcomers 
contributed their mite in further consolidating the Muslim 
dominion of Bengal and in extending its territorial limits. The 
Khaljis, on the other hand, were much too busy with their own 
affairs and with the Mongol menace from the north-west. So they 
found very little time to turn their attention to Bengal. Thus there 
was an ideal situation for extension of territory towards the east 
and south-west. Hence the period of the Balbani rulers in Bengal, 
as Stapleton rightly points out, was “one of active expansion of 
Muslim dominion in Bengal, and the adjacent countries.” The 
presence of numerous shaikhs and ghazis who are found to have 
been instrumental in a large measure during this period in 
bringing new territories under Muslim sway might be due to 
some definite policy of the Delhi Sultans in encouraging the 
“undesirable” elements to find their way into Bengal.’ 


1 A.S.B., 1922, 441, 414. Dr. Qanungo {H.B. IL, 76, 68) seems to misread Seaplcton’s 
remarks in stating that the shaikhs, the “warriors in the path of Allah”, were not so “degenerate as 
to act as the Fifth Columnists of one Muslim State against another”. No such suggestion can be 
inferred from Stapleton’s remarks quoted abo e., 
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Prince Bughra Khan ruled in Bengal for about ten years. 
Although his activities are not known in detail, it appears that he 
carried out faithfully his father’s instructions to conquer the 
remaining lands of eastern Bengal; for at the end of his rule the 
Muslim dominion is found to consist of four distinct divisions. 
These are Bihar, the Lakhnawati-Deokot region of north Bengal, 
the Satgaon-Hugli region in south-west Bengal and the Sunar- 
gaon region in east Bengal. Bughra Khan exercised his full control 
over these territories assisted by his two able lieutenants, both 
named Firūz, one from Delhi and the other from Koh-i-Jud, 
whom Balban had left in Bengal for the specific purpose of 
assisting and advising Bughra Khan. 

From the text of Balban’s advice to Bughra Khan and from 
other allusions in the near-contemporary Delhi accounts it would 
appear thar the latter was ease-loving and care-free. Prom the 
known facts of his rule, however, he appears to be a capable and 
prudent person. At least he could perceive the impending trouble 
at Delhi towards the end of his father’s reign. On 3 Dhu al-Hijja 
Balban’s eldest son and heir-apparent Prince Muhammad Sultan 
died in a fight with the Mongols in the Panjab. Thereupon Balban 
summoned Bughra Khan to Delhi. The latter went to Delhi but 
hesitated to be the heir-apparent there and after a couple of 
months returned to Lakhnawati. Clearly he could scent the 
troubles ahead in view of the selfish machinations of the nobles 
and considered the Lakhnawati dominion a far safer and more 
stable possession. Ultimately Balban nominated as his successor 
his minor grandson Kai-Khasru, son of the deceased Prince 
Muhammad Sultan (Khan-i-Shahid). After Balban’s death in 
686/1287 the ambitious wazir Nizam al-Din raised, Kaiqobad, 
Bughra Khān’s eldest son, to the throne and arrogated the real 
authority to himself. At Lakhnawati Bughra Khan, on coming to 
know about his father’s death and Nizam al-Din’s machinations 
assumed the title of Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud and attempted 
to persuade his son Kaiqobad, through long correspondence, to 
extricate himself from the influence of his evil counsellors. When 
this attempt failed Bughra Khan decided to mareh upon Delhi and 
set things right there. He started from Lakhnawati with his army 
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and flotilla of boats in the beginning of 687/1288. On the other 
hand Kaigqobad, advised by Nizam al-Din and others, also 
advanced eastward to oppose his father. The two Sultans met in 
Oudh where, contrary to the expectations of the Delhi nobles, 
respect for father on the one hand and filial affection on the other 
got the upper hand. Sultan Nasir al-Din Bughra Khan solemnly 
conducted his son on the throne and did him homage. The happy 
meeting is described in the Qiran al-Sa‘dain by poet Amir 
Khusrau of Delhi who had accompanied Kaiqobad on that 
occasion and composed the work at his behest. Thus ended the 
confrontation between father and son. From the practical point of 
view there now came into existence two Muslim Sultanats of 
Lakhnawati and Delhi, one allied with the other. Sultan Nasir 
al-Din Bughra Khan returned to Lakhnawati shortly afterwards. 
On his return to Delhi Kaiqobad did indeed get himself rid to 
Nizam al-Din; but the Khaljis soon effected a revolution there, 
put Kaigobad and his son Kaimurs to death and captured the 
Dethi throne in 689/1290. Bughra Khan was so much shocked at 
this tragic news that he either abdicated the throne towards the 
end of that year or, as Ibn Batuta tells us, died about that time. 


Il; SULTAN RUKN AL-DIN KAIKA’US (690-701/1290-1301) 


Bughra Khan was succeeded on the Lakhnawati throne by his 
son Rukn al-Din Kiika’is, A number of his coins issued from 
Lakhnawati bearing the dates from 690 to 698 have been 
discovered. These show that he ruled at least for these years. 
Some of his coins bearing the dates 697 and 698 H. were 
unearthed at-Purinda in Dacca district. His earliest coin dated 
690/1291 bears the significant legend: “This silver coin has been 
minted at Lakhnawati out of the land revenue of Bang in the year 
six hundred and ninety.”! This is the first mention of Bang on a 
Muslim inscription “as the name of the whole or part of Bengal”, 
writes Stapleton, and it “may indicate the final incorporation 
under Muslim rule of the territory in Eastern Bengal held by 
Hindu rulers. ”? 


t A.S.B., 1922, 410 
2 “Ibid. 
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Besides the coins at least five inscriptions of Kaika’us’s reign 
have been discovered. The earliest of these inscriptions is dated 
Muharram, 692/1292-93. It was found at Maheswar on the bank 
of the Burhi Gandak in Monghyr district of Bihar. It records the 
construction of a strong fort ( ¢.244 padi ) there by Khan-i- 
Khanan Firiz Aitigin al-Sultani,' who was most probably 
governor in that region. The fort was obviously made as a 
defensive measure against any hostile move by the Khaljis. Of the 
other four inscriptions, two bear the same date, 1 Muharram 
697/19 October 1297, and record the construction of a mosque at 
Deokot (Gangarampur) in Dinajpur district of Bengal,? and a 
Jami‘ mosque at Lakhisarai in Monghyr district of Bihar.’ The 
Gangarampur mosque was erected by Zafar Khin Bahram 
Aitigin, who was obviously the governor in that region. In the 
inscription at that place Kaika’iis is described as Sultan al-Salatin 
Kaika'ts Shah, son of Mahmad, son of a Sultan (i.e. Balban), The 
Lakhisarai Jami’ mosque was erected by Diya’ al-Din Ulugh 
Khan, the deputy governor under the Khan-i-Khanan Ikhtiyir 
al-Din Firtz Aitigin al-Sulcani. This inscription also describes 
Kaika’us as Sultan-bin Sultin-bin Sultan (Sultan, son of a Sultan, 
son of a Sultan). This emphasis on pedigree was doubtless 
intended to distinguish the house of Balban that continued to rule 
in Bengal as against the Khaljis of mixed breed who had captured 
power at Delhi. It is also noteworthy that Bihar, the frontier 
province, was placed under a strong governor like the Great Khan 
Firuz Aitigin assisted by a Deputy-Governor, Diya’ al-Din Ulugh 
Khan, to keep that territory well under control and to keep a 
vigilant eye on the Khaljis. The formal construction of two 
mosques on the same date might also suggest some important 
event which, unfortunately, is not on record. 

The fourth inscription is dated 698/1298 and records the 
establishment of a madrasa at Tribeni, Hugli, during the 
governorship of Khan Muhammad Zafar Khan who is called a 
Turk.* The inscription itself is carved around the principal mihrab 


l ABORI. XXXVI 1955, 163-166; EL Ar & Pers. Supplement, 1961, 35-36, 
Z YAS, 1872, 103-104; ELM.. 1917-18, 11-13. 
3 JA S.B. 1873, 247-248; E f.M.. 1917-18, 10-11. 
* LAS SB. ‘1870, 285-287, E.M.. 1917-18, 13-15, 
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of Zafar Khan's mosque at that place. lt is written in Arabic verse 
and is “the oldest record of its kind” in the south Asian 
subcontinent; also its date is expressed in a chronogram which is 
the earliest example of its use in the Muslim epigraphy of this 
subcontinent. This inscription together with a tradition preserved 
in the Family Register (Kursindma)' of the khadims of Zafar 
Khan's mosque show that during Kaika’us’s reign the 
Tribeni-Hugli region developed into an important settlement and 
administrative headquarters for the south-western region. 
According to the tradition Zafar Khan Ghizi, accompanied by 
Safi, a man of illustrious descent and other men came to Hugli to 
punish a Hindu chief there who had been oppressing the Muslims 
for their practice of sacrificing cows. Zafar Khan, having defeated 
and converted the chief, Raja Man WNripatt, to Islam, was 
afterwards killed in a battle with “Raja Bhadev” at Hugh. Zafar 
Khan’s son Ughwan Khan then defeated the Raja, married his 
daughter and converted the inhabitants of the region to Islam. 
After some time Ughwan Khan also died at Tribeni. Leaving 
aside the popular embellishments of the legend it may be stated 
that Zafar Khan Ghazi who lies entombed at Tribeni and around 
whom the legend has developed, and Khan Muhammad Zafar 
Khan Turk of the inscription in the nearby mosque are identical 
and that he was most likely one of the many Turkish nobles who 
were forced to take shelter in Bengal after the Khalji revolution at 
Delhi. It may be noted that the reign of Kaika’ts synchronised 
with that of Jalal al-Din Khalji and the early years of that of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Khalji at Delhi. At any rate, the construction of the 
mosque at Tribeni in 698/1298 which still exists and the 
inscription clearly show that the Muslim authority was well 
consolidated there during Kaika’is’s reign under the governorship 
of Khan Muhammad Zafar Khan. The latest inscription of 
K3ika’ts’s reign, dated 700/1300, has been found at Mahasthan in 
Bogra district. It records the construction of a tomb, but it does 
not mention the ruler's name.’ 


’ The tradition was first noticed by D. Money in J.Á.S.B.. 1847, 893. H. Blochmann 
personally visited Tribeni in 1870 and collected fuecher details about the legend and alsa the 
inscription under reference. See P.A.S.#., 1870, 123-125. 

4 BOBS. 1918, 178-179. - 
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lil. SULTAN SHAMS AL-DIN FIRUZ SHAH 
(704—702/1301—1322) 

Kaika’ts was succeeded by Shams al-Din Firūz most prob- 
ably in 701/1301. According to ibn Batuta the latter was a son of 
Nasir al-Din Mahmud’s, i.e., a brother of Kaika'iis’s.! Unlike the 
latter, however, Firtiz does not describe himself in his inscriptions 
as Sultan bin Sultan. [t might have been, as Thomas thinks, chat 
Firiz “felt himself sufficiently firm in his power to discard the 
superarogatory adjuncts of descent or relationship.” * Subsequent 
historians accepted Thomas’s or rather [bn Batuta’s view. 
Recently, however, it has been pointed out that Firūz’s sons call 
themselves Sultan bin Sultan; therefore if Firūz was a son of Nasir 
al-Din Mahmud’s they would have added a second bin Sultan to 
their names. Again Amir Khusrau does not mention any other son 
of Nasir al-Din’s except Kaiqobad and Kaika’iis. Finally, Barani 
mentions that Kaiqobad was only 19 years when he ascended the 
Delhi throne in 687/1288. Hence if Firiiz was a younger brother of 
Kaika’iis’s, he would be in his mid-thirties by 710 when, on 
numismatic evidence, two of his grown-up sons are found 
contending for royal prereogatives; but at such an age it js unlikely 
for a person to have two grown-up sons. On these grounds it has 
been suggested that Firiz was not a son of Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud’s, but that Ikhttyar al-Din Firtiz Aitigin al-Sultini, the 
powerful governor of Bihar under Kaika’iis, captured power after 
the latter's death and styled himself Sultan Shams al-Din Firaz 
Shah.? 

This suggestion, it may be noted, is based purely on negative 
evidence and on the similarity of names only. That Amir Khusrau 
does not mention any other son of Nasir al-Din Mahmad's except 
Kaiqobad and Kiaik4’tis does not definitely prove that there was no 
other son. As will be seen presently, Firaz himself had a son who 
was governor of Bihar but who is not mentioned by any literary 
source and none of whose coins have been found though a 
number of coins of his other brothers have come to light. 


l Ribla, Arabic text, Beirut print, 1964, 439. 
? Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, London, 1871, 139, 
> 1H.Q.,, XVI No. 1. 1942, 65; H.B. IE, 77. 93-94, 
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Secondly, the argument based on the calculation of age is not 
conclusive, especially as it is not Known whether Firūz was really 
a younger brother of Kaika’tis’s or whether they were brothers by 
the same mother. Even it is not quite impossible for a person of 
mid-thirties to have a couple of sons aged between 15 and 18 
years. Lastly, as Blochmann points out, one of Firūz’s sons, 
Shihab al-Din, adopted the lagab of Bughda which was most 
probably a corruption of the word Bughra, and which was 
adopted according to the Muslim practice of occasionally assu- 
ming the name of one’s grandfather (Nasir al-Din Bughra Khan). 
Whatever might have been Shams al-Din Firūz Shah's 
ancestry, he was undoubtedly a strong and vigorous ruler. 
Besides three (or rather four) inscriptions, a large number of his 
coins have been discovered. Those minted at Lakhnawati and 
discovered at Purinda in Dacca district bear the dates 701, 702, 
704, 706, [70]7, [70}9, 710, 7if 1], 712, 713, 714, 715 and 720. 
Similarly coins of the Lakhnawati mint bearing the date 703 have 
been found at Enayetpur in Mymensingh. Besides these coins of 
the Lakhnawati mint, coins struck at Supargaon (Dacca) bearing 
the dates 705 and 710 have also been found at Purinda; and a coin 
bearing the mint-name of Banga and dated most probably 705 has 
been found at Rupaibari in the Naogaon district of Assam. 
Thomas notices also some coins of this ruler dated 702, 715, 720 
and 722. Thus on numismatic evidence Shams al-Din Firūz Shah 
ruled at least for 22 years, from 701 to 722 H. (1301—1322). 
The minting of coins by Firaz at Sunargdon in 705 and 710 
and at Banga in 705, coupled with the fact noticed above of 
Kaika’ts’s having minted coins out of the kharaj of Bang prove 
conclusively that the Muslim dominion over eastern Bengal had 
been firmly established by that time. The same process of 
consolidation in the south-western region (Sitgdon-Hugli) is also 
visible during Firaz Shah's reign. An inscription dated 713 (1313) 
has been discovered in Zafar Khan’s tomb at Tribeni, mentioned 
above, which records that during Shams al-Din Firtiz Shah’s reign 
a madrasa under the name of Dar al-Khairat was established there 
by Khan Muhammad Zafar Khan.’ It would thus appear that 
| J.A.S.B., 1873, 287-288; EM. 1917-18, 33-34. 
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Zafar Khan, who had extended the Muslim sway over that region 
during Kaika’Gs’s reign and had constructed a mosque and 
madrasa there, continued to administer the territory and consoli- 
date it till the year 713/1313 under Shams al-Din Firūz Shih. The 
building of the mosque in the previous reign and the esrablish- 
ment of the centre of learning (Dar al-Khairae) during Firūz Shah’s 
time indicate a planned process of consolidation and progress. It is 
also noteworthy that Zafar Khan assumes the epithet of Nasir 
al-Islam in this inscription.! 

The most important event in the reign of Shams al-Din Firitz 
Shah was the further extension of the Muslim power east of Dacca 
upto Sylhet. The exact date of the conquest of Sylhet is in fact 
supplied by an inscription of the time of a later ruler ‘Al?’ al-Din 
Husain Shah which, while recording the erection of a structure at 
Sylhet by his governor and general Rukn Khan states, by way of 
introduction, that “the first conquest of Islam of the town and 
‘arsah (district) of Sylhet was at the hand of Sikandar Khan Ghazi 
AR = 7 = aa = 999 
in the time of Sulein Firaz Shah Delavi in the year 703.”° Though 
ic thus records the event after about two hundred years of its 
occurrence, the fact that it is noted at the beginning of a 
commemorative document prepared by a responsible official 
amply vouchsafes for its correctness. At any rate its trustworthi- 
ness is far stronger than the still later popular legends. According 
to Stapleton, the trustworthiness of the information given by the 

tD. Money who first noticed the Triben legend was of opinion that the two Inscriptions 
were issued by the same Zafar Khan and that since the kegend says that che latter died im a fghe with 
“Raja Bhudev”, this must have been cither in or after 713 when the ebave mentioned insenpoon 
was issued. Both Blochmann and Stapleton follow Moncey in this view. Dr. Qanungo states (H B. 
11, 77-78) however chat since the legend says that Zafar Khan died at Raja Bhuyed's hand this must 
have occurred ae the mural stage of the Muslin penetration and thar therefore the Zafae Khin of 713 
Inscripdon was a different person, most probably the governor af Deokot under Kaiki'tis (vide 
Gangarampur asceipteon) Qanunge further says that in the 713 inscriptian Zafar Khan describes 
himselt “helper of kings and sovereigns” most probably because he helped Firdz Shah to get dhe 
throne. This view is not quite convincing on the following grounds: (a) Assuming that Zafar Khan 
did aid Firtiz Shah to capture power, there could be no allusion to arin the earlier iuscmpuoen 
because the alleged revolution had not then taken place. (b) Sccandly, the erection of a mosque 
together with a madrasa by Zafar Khan only filtcen years sgo muse have been known to all. Hence 
if the madrasa of 713 was established by a different Zafar Khan he would have been distinguished 
by the addition af af-Thin or the hke at the cud of his name, Mosi probably the new madrasa was 
only an extension of the old one {¢) Thirdly, even ifthe legend is accepted as true in all its details. it 
would indicate a prolonged contlict so that the death of Zafar Khan ata later stage in bis life 1s net 


unlikely, as indecd sugpested by D. Money. 
7 FASB, 1922, 413, PL IX, 
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inscription is shown by the following facts: (a) “Sultan Firūz Shah 
was actually on the throne of Bengal in 703”, (b) “The date is in 
agreement with a local tradition that when Sikandar Ghazi at first 
failed to defeat Raja Gaur Govind, Sayyid Nasir Sipahsalar, 
accompanied by Shih Jalal and other warrior saints [Shatkhs], 
came to assist him and the former was a genera! of Firaz Shah 
Dehlavi”; (c) “In 703 the Sultan of Delhi was Alauddin Khilji, 
which agrees with another tradition mentioned in Nasiruddin 
Hayder’s History of Sylhet (the Sufai/-i-Yamen) that he was the 
Delhi emperor when Sylhet was conquered.”' Stapleton further 
states that before conquering Sylhet Sikandar Khan Ghazi had 
warred successfully against a Hindu raja of the Sundarbans (south 
of Khulna and Barisal districts), called Matuk, and that, interes- 
tingly enough, a coin of Sultan Firūz Shah dated 710 or 720 has 
been discovered in a village in the extreme south of the Satkhira 
subdivision of the Khulna district.? 

Firaz Shah also held Bihar firmly as against the Khaljis. This 
is proved by two inscriptions of his reign discovered in Bihar. 
Onc of them is dated 709/1309 and records the construction of “an 
additional building” during the governorship of the Sultan's son 
Hitim Khan by his servant Muhammad Hasan Bektruri? The 
inscription was in fact found attached “to a lofty gateway which 
together with an arched hall, fast falling into decay, and a roofless 
mosque, forms”, according to Blochmann, “the remains of what 
tradition calls Hatim Khan's palace”. The other inscription was 
found at Choti Dargah in Bihar. It is dated 1 Rajab 715/1 October 
1315, and records the construction of a mosque by Bahram ibn 
Haji, also during the governorship of Hatim Khan.* Thus the 
Bengal Sultanat during Firiz Shah’s rule extended from at least 
the rivers Son and Ghogra in Bihar in the west to Sylhet tn the 
east, and from Dinajpur-Rangpur in the north to Hugli and the 
Sundarbans in the south 

One interesting feature of Firiz Shah’s rule is that side by side 


JA, 5.8.. 1922, 413-14. 

? ibid., 414. 

“ASB, 1873, 249% E.M.. 1917-18, 22. 

+ PA SLB. 1873, 250; ELM., 1917-18, 34-35. 
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with his coins a number of coins of his sons also have been 
discovered. These coins are: 


Namie Date Mint 

Jalal al-Din Mahmud 709 or 707 (one Lakhnawati 
coin) 

Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur 710, 714, 720, 721, Lakhnawati 
722, 723 
717 Sunārgãon 
722s Ghiyathpur 


Shihab al-Din Bughra 2 
(or Bughda) 717, 718 Lakhnawati 
On the basis of these coins Stapleton has propounded a theory of 
joint-rule by father and son and, in consequence, of fratricidal 
conflicts. He says that by 709 when Hātim Khan, Firiiz’s son, is 
found as governor of Bihar, “we find another son, Jalal al-Din 
Mahmud permitted by his father to strike coins at Lakhnawati”. 
This, however, roused “jealousy amongst Mahmud’s other 
brothers” so that in 710 we find Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur’s coinage 
“appearing simultaneously with that of Firuz Shah”. As no other 
coin of Jalal al-Din appears, ìt is further observed that Ghiyath 
al-Din Bahadur “succeeded in arranging for the assassination of 
his presumptuous brother or at least of achieving his permanent 
exile.” But then Ghiyath al-Din could not enjoy the privilege 
undisputed and another son of Firūz Shah, Shihab al-Din Bughda, 
successfully obtained the right to issue coins in 717-718. As “no 
coins struck by Ghiyath al-Din in 718 or 719 are known 
Shihabuddin seems to have successfully ousted his brother from 
his position as joint ruler with Shamsuddin during the year 717, 
and possibly maintained himself in power at Laknawati two years 
longer. In 720, however, Ghiyath al-Din’s coins begin again and 
are found in camparatively large numbers for each of the 
succeeding years til] 723, in which year Ghiyath al-Din’s coinage 

as an independent king comes to an end.”! 
This theory of fratricidal conflicts, it may be noted, is based 
simply on gaps in dates of the coins discovered so far. Obviously 
| JAS. B., 1922, 416. 
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all the coins of the time have not been found. Ie is also noteworthy 
that in view of the issuance of coins simultaneously by father and 
son from the same mint of Lakhnawati for some years Stapleton 
could not but hold that Firaz Shah “permitted” his son to issue 
coins. The question that naturally poses itself is that if Firaz Shah 
could without any harm to his position “permit” one of his sons 
initially to issue coins, there is no reason why he could not have 
permitted the others as well to do the same, But even accepting 
the theory that the sons succeeded in getting nomination, one 
after another, as heir-apparent and the right of issuing coins, it 
does not appear that Firuz Shah was at any time ousted from 
power and supplanted by any one of his sons, Yet this is what Dr., 
Qanungo has suggested obviously on the basis of Stapleton’s 
theory. It is seated that in 710 Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur supplanted 
the authority of Jalal al-Din Mahmid “and of his father also”; but 
then “Bahadur was ousted from Lakhnawati by his father in 715 
A.H., because we have coins of Firuz issued m that year. But 
another son of Firuz Shihabuddin...declares himself independent 
at Lakhnawati and remains in power for two years as his coins of 
717 and 718 show”. Qanungo then states that in the same year, 
ie., 717, Bahadur “evidently lost Lakhnawati to Shihabuddin 
Bughda Shah (vide Bughda’s coin of 717 A.H.). As no com of 
Bahadur earlier than 717 A.H. from the Sonargaon mint has come 
to light, whereas we have one of Firuz trom this eastern mint 
town bearing the date 710 A.H. we may tentatively hold that 
Bahadur had made himself master of Sonargaon also in or about 
711 A.H., and after having lost Lakhnawati retired to Sonargaon 
again in 717 A.H. and lived there till 720 A.H. when his coinage 
appears bearing the dates 720, 721, 722 and 723 A.H.”' 


Now, the assumption of Bahadur’s having revolted against 
his father and of having ousted him in 710 is totally incorrect, for 
although Bahadur’s coins of that date minted at Lakhnawati have 
been discovered, Firūz’s coins of the same date and minted not 
only at Lakhnawati bur also at Sunārgīon are extant. Obviously 
he was in full control of affairs at both the places and also, as the 


‘ALB. IL, B81. 
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inscriptions show, in Bihar. Secondly, the theory of Shihab 
al-Din’s declaration of independence is based on the slender 
evidence of his coins of 717 and 718 and on the faulty assumption 
of Bahadur’s earlier revolt. It is also somewhat self-contradictory 
to state that Bahadur was ousted by his father in 715 and then 
again to say that Bahadur “lost Lakhnawati to Shihabuddin 
Bughdah Shah” in 717. If Bahadur was really ousted by his father 
in 715, there could not be any question of his (Bahadur’s) loss of 
Lakhnawati to Shihab al-Din in 717. Thirdly, from this faulty 
premise it is next stated that Bahadur established himself at 
Sunargaon and ousted his father’s authority from there “in or 
about 711”. If no coin of Firtiz Shah from the Sunargaon mint 
except that of 710 has been found, similarly none of Bahadur’s 
except that of 717 has been found. How could then it be logically 
suggested that Bahadur established himself at Sunargaon in 711, 
i.e. six years earlier than the date of his coin? Obviously, the 
assumption is based on the theory of Bahadur’s having supplanted 
his father's authority at Lakhnawati in 710, which, as already 
pointed out above, is totally incorrect. Lastly, Bahadur’s coins of 
720, 721, 722 and 723 were in fact issued from Lakhnawari along 
with the coins of Firūz Shah for the same period terminating in 
722. If Bahadur had kept his father out of power from Lakhnawati 
for some time and from Sunargaon from 711 to 720, he would not 
have been allowed to issue coins from Lakhnawaci after having, 
presumably, lost contro! of Sunargaon. Thus the theory of revolt 
by Firtz’s sons and his being ousted from power at intervals raises 
more questions that it solves. The greatest objection to it is that 
had there been such internecine conflicts and struggles these 
would surely have drawn the hostile Khaljis into the Bengal scene 
as, after Firtiz’s death, the rivalry among his sons led to the 
Tughlag intervention in Lakhnawati affairs. Till the discovery of 
further facts, therefore, the question why Firuz Shah allowed his 
sons to issue coins along with his own cannot be answered 
satisfactorily. 

Towards the close of Firiiz Shah’s reign the Khaljis at Delhi 
were supplanted by the Tughlags in 720/1320. There was now 
another exodus of nobles from Delhi to Bengal. It is stated by Ibn 
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Batuta that after the attempted rebellion of Juna Khin against his 
father Ghiyath al-Din Tughlaq, the latter meted out severe 
punishment upon some of the former's partisans and che “other 
amirs fled to Sultin Shams al-Din, son of Sultan Nasir al-Din, son 
of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban, and established themselves at his 
court.”! Shortly afterwards, in 722/1322 Firtiz Shih died. 


IV; STRUGGLE FOR SUCCESSION AMONG FİRUZ SHAH'S SONS 
AND THE TUGHLAQ INTERVENTION 


After Firaz Shah's death there followed a struggle for 
succession among his sons. According to Ibn Batuta, Firaz Shah 
had left the throne to his son Shihab al-Din, but this was disputed 
by his younger brother Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur Burah who 
“overpowered him, seized upon the kingdom and killed his 
brother Qaclu Khan and most of his other brothers. Two of them, 
Sultan Shihab al-Din and Nasir al-Din fled to Tughlag, who 
marched forth with them to fight the fratricide.”? Barani’s 
account of the same incident agrees substantially with chat of Ibn 
Batuta except that it was not Shihab al-Din and Nasir al-Din but 
“certain of the chief men of Lakhnawati” who went to Delhi and 
complained to the Tughlaq Sultan about the state of affairs in 
Bengal. it also appears from Barani’s account that Nasir al-Din 
had succeeded in establishing himself at least at Lakhnawati when 
the Tughlaq Suican arrived at the frontiers of Bengal. The dispute 
among Firtiz’s sons naturally offered the much desired opportu- 
nity to the Tughlaqs for intervention in Bengal. Accordingly 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Tughlag, having appointed his son 
Muhammad “Regent” in his absence, marched towards Bengal 
with a large army early in 724/1324. On his way he conquered 
Tirhut and annexed it to the Delhi Sultanat. When the Tughlaq 
Sultan reached Tirhut, writes Barani, Sultan Nasir al-Din” came 
with submission and obedience to the court and humbly offered 
allegiance so that before the sword of Tughlaq Shah was drawn, 
all the chiefs and nobles of that country hastened to do him 
service, and to offer him their obedience.”? From Tirhut Ghiyath 

t ibn Batuta, Ribla, (Arabic text) Beirut print, 1964, 439. 


2 Ibid. 
> Barni, 450, 
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al-Din Tughlaq sent his adopted son Bahram alias Tatar Khan 
with a strong army against Bahadur Shah, who is called “the 
rebellious governor of Sonirgaon”. Tatar Khan, most probably 
supported by Nasir al-Din, proceeded against Bahadur. It appears 
that the encounter took place not very far from Lakhnawati and 
that Bahadur, being defeated, attempted to escape towards the 
east, most probably to Ghiyathpur in eastern Bengal, about 15 
miles south-west of the present Mymensingh town, wherefrom 
he had previously issued coins. He was chased; captured and, in 
the words of Barani, “brought with a halter round his neck into 
the presence of the king.” Ghiyath al-Din Tughlaq then con- 
firmed Sultan Nasir al-Din in the government of Lakhnawati 
because he was the “first in rendering loyalty and submission”; 
but Sunargaon and Satgion were annexed and, as subsequent 
events show, placed under the charge of Tatar Khan.! The claims 
of Shihab al-Din, if he was still alive, were obviously passed over. 
After making this arrangement Ghiyath al-Din Tughlag left for 
Delhi taking Bahadur as captive with him. 


Two main aspects of Ghiyath al-Din’s administrative 
arrangements in Bengal may be noted. He took into account the 
three distinct physical zones over which the Muslim sway had 
been extended. These were north Bengal (Lakhnawati) covering 
the tract fenced off by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, 
south-south-western Benga] (Satgaon-Lakhnor region) and east- 
ern Bengal (Sunargaon region). Secondly, Sultan Nasir al-Din 
was in effect reduced to the position of one of the Tughlag 
governors in Bengal. That he recognized the suzerainty of Delhi ts 
clearly proved by the coins which he issued in the joint-names of 
himself and Ghiyath al-Din Tughlaq. On these coins, however, 
Nasir al-Din describes himself as Sultan bin Sultan while Ghiyath 
al-Din is merely called Sultan. No date is discernible from the 
coins, but as Ghiyath al-Din Tughlaq died in 725/1325, it has been 
held that the “coin must have been struck either in this or the 
previous year.” 

On the very day of his return to Delhi, however, Ghiyath 
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al-Din Tughlaq died by the fall of a pavillion which had been 
erected for his reception, and his son Muhammad Tughlaq 
succeeded to the Delhi throne (Rabil 725/Feb.-March 1325). 
Almost immediately after his accession he pardoned Bahadur 
Shah, “removed his fetters, gave him an abundance of gifts in 
money, horses and elephants and sent him back to Lakhnawati” to 
rule the territory along with Bahram Khan on condition that he, 
Bahadur, should send his son Muhammad known as Barbat as 
hostage to Delhi, should strike coins in the joint-names of himself 
and Sultan Muhammad Tughlag and should also read the khutba 
in their joint-names.! Bahadur’s reinstatement on these conditions 
by Muhammad Tughlaq was probably intended to keep a check 
on Bahram alias Tatar Khan, a loyal servant of the deceased Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughlaq, and in pursuance of a new policy of 
rearranging the administrative units. Accordingly Malik Pindar or 
Bedar Khalji with the title of Qadr Khan was also appointed at 
Lakhnawati nominally to administer it under Nasir al-Din but 
really under the direction of Muhammad Tughlaq himself. 
Moreover, Satgaon was constituted into a separate governorship 
and A'zam al-Mulk ‘Izz al-Din Yahya was appointed governor 
over it. 

Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur carried out all the terms of the 
agreement except sending his son to the Delhi court. He 
continued to issue coins from the Sunargaon mint in the joint 
names of himself and the Tughlaq Sultan tiil 728/1328. Similarly 
Nasir al-Din at Lakhnawati also issued coins in joint-names till 
727 when he either died or was summoned to Delhi to join a 
campaign against the rebellious Kishlu Khan of Multan. During 
the early years of Muhammad Tughlaq’s reign, however, the 
Muslim dominion was further extended to the east-south-east 
upto Chittagong. According to a popular tradition Fakhr al-Din, 

l (bn Batuta, Riha, 480. Ibn Batuta ts obviously mistaken in calling Bahram Khan (or [brahim 


Khan) as the “son of his brother”. Most probably the expression «p?p! has been misprinted as 
al cy} due to clerical error or legibility in che manuscript. Ibn Baruta’s text runs as follows: 


a Glas Saldi oF ols sw uy eke whe ULL Wael wl anky aul day SMS Galt Joy ty 
Ole ely! al cpl nm ey «Sle y ey audls bly She oy clan} al J pls ady y me 
Al DAE pa OF es hd dee y ASI Gla Ale! Sy elegy Epp bite Salt O55 Dl stale 
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the silahdar (armour-bearer) of Bahram Khan {Taedr Khan) 
brought this region under control and established his headquarters 
at Bhulua or Noakhali." In 728/1328, however, Ghiyath al-Din 
Bahadur, taking advantage of Muhammad Tughlaq'’s preoccupa- 
tion with Kishlu Khan’s rebellion, attempted to shake off his 
allegiance to the Tughlaq Sultan, Tatar Khan, assisted by other 
amirs, defeated and killed him, flayed his skin and sent it do Delhi 
where it was exhibited as an warning to future rebels.” Thereafter 
the three regions of Lakhnawati, Satgaon and Sunargaon were 
governed for the following ten years respectively by Qadr Khan, 
‘Ezz al-Din Yahyå and Bahram Khan. In 738 Bihar was separated 
from the Lakhnawati dominion and was made a distinct adminis- 
trative zone; and in the following year Muhammad Tughlag 
issued his own coins in Bengal. In 739 Bahram alias Tatar Khan 
died. This acted as a signal for a new series of struggles for power 
which ultimately led to the establishment of Ilyas Shahi rule in 
Bengal. 

It would be clear from the foregoing survey that within the 
first century and a quarter of the conquest of Nadia by Ikhtiyar 
al-Din Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji the Muslim sway extended 
all over Bengal and the Sylhet district of Assam, besides the 
adjoining region of Bihar. The progress of conquest, compared 
with the rapidity with which Muhammad Ghori and his 
lieutenants had swept over northern India, was rather slow. This 
was due to a number of factors of which divisions within the 
ranks of the Muslims themselves, particularly conflicts between 
the Lakhnawati and the Delhi rulers, were the main. With the 
exception of Yuzbak’s Assam campaign and the sporadic attempts 
at resistance by the Orissa rulers or their protegees in the 
south-west, neither Hindu nor Muslim sources refer to any 
attempt by Lakshman Sena or his successors, or for that matter by 
any other Hindu chief of Bengal, to regain the lost ground. On 
the other hand the few brief references to some of the Lakhnawati 


l When tbm Batuta visited castern Bengal about 7401340 he round Chittagong under che 
jurisdicoon of Fakhar al-Din. This confirms the truth of the popular tradition. See inira, p.12? 

? Pr, Qanwugo 1 not quite correct in saying (H. B. IL 89) that Babadur’s rebellion p not noted 
by any contemporary bistorian excepe Isami. tos in fact nonced also by dbn Baruta, yp. ctr. 480. 
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rulers’ expeditions to eastern Bengal (Bang) appear to be rather 
leisurely excursions undertaken at intervals between mutual 
struggles for power and contlicts with Delhi. These too were 
abandoned as quickly as they were undertaken to meet new 
developments at or near the capital. The general view that 
emerges is that the Muslim leaders after Ikhtiyar al-Din Bakhtiyar 
Khalji were too busy with mutual rivalry and struggles for power 
to pay any serious attention to the question of extending their 
dominion towards the civer-tnitersected castern Bengal; and when 
some of them did really undertake the task with any carnestness, 
as was the case with Mughith al-Din Tughral and Shams al-Din 
Firtiz Shah, the success of the Mushm arms was quick and steady. 
So far as the people in general were concerned we do not hear of 
any Opposinon on their part to the establishment of Muslim rule. 
On the contrary there are unmistakable indications that many of 
them heartily welcomed it as a relief from the system of inequality 
and oppression which the Sena rule had imposed on them. It was 
this tacit popular support and cooperation which explains the 
rather paradoxical phenomenon that despite the suicidal internal 
quarrels and divisions the newly established Muslim rule was not 
only not overthrown but that it continued to gain in extent and 
stability as time went on. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ILYAS SHAHI SULTANAT 
t FAKHR AL-DIN MUBARAK SHARDS RULE IN EASTERN BENGAL 


On Bahram Khin alias Tatar Khan’s death at Sunargion his 
armour-bearer (sil2hdar) and right-hand man Fakhr al-Din 
captured power there, proclaimed independence and assumed the 
title of Sultan Fakhr al-Din Abū al-Muzaffar Mubarak Shah.' The 
contemporary histories call him Sultan Fakhr al-Din, or more 
commonly, Fakhra;* but on his coins his full name appears as 
indicated above. The histories also assign him a reign of only two 
years and some months; but his coins so far discovered extend 
over a period of more than ten years, from 739 to 750 H. 
(1338 —1349) covering cach of the intervening years.* Therefore 
the “date given in the histories should be corrected”, as 
Blochmann points out, to “ten years and some months. ”* All the 
coins of Fakhr al-Din Mubarak were issued from Sunargaon and 
on them he also describes himself as the “Right hand of the 
Khalifa” and “Helper of the Commander of the Faithful” 
(hl el pol BLA Os) | 

Fakhr al-Din’s assumption of independence did not go 
unopposed. On Muhammad Tughlaq’s instructions his other 
governors in Bengal, Qadr Khan at Lakhnawati and ‘Izz al-Din 
Yahya at Satgion, joined by Firūz Khan, governor of Kara 
(Allahabad), marched against him. Being defeated by the com- 
bined forces Fakhr al-Din vacated Sunargaon and withdrew with 
his troops towards the cast. Qadr Khan occupied Sunargaon 
where he stayed on for sometime while the other governors 
returned to their respective provinces. Soon, however, differences 
arose in the ranks of Qadr Khin’s men because, we are told, he 

l Edward Thomas, oa the basis of a com-date which he reads “seven” ( ET Jaos of opinion 
that Fakhr al-fin's accession took place m 7371336 (Chronicles, 263. pl VI fig. 7), but 
Blochmann points out that m the absence of diacritical marks the reading @&- is more 
“hkely 2 . which the histories wave. especially because the numerous coins hitherto found do 
not give the imtervensag year (74U)". JAS. B., 1873, 252 


2? Elion & Dowson, Ul 3M, Ibn Batuta, ap. et., 611. 
a Car. i, 149, Nos, 17-20; Car. H, Suppl, 42, Nos. 8-20. The full tide sums thus: 
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had arrogated to himself the “booty” depriving the soldicry of 
their canomical share of it. In che meantime the rainy season set in 
and a large number of Qadr Khan's men and horses fell victims to 
the wet and vapoury weather. Taking advantage of this situation 
Fakhr al-Din reappeared from hus retreat and besieged Qadr Khan 
by water. The latter was now deserted by his own men who, 
facing the danger of extinction at the hands of their enemies, rose 
against him and killed him. Fakhr al-Din regained control of 
Sunargaon. 

Qadr Khan's death at Sunargaon threw the affairs at 
Lakhnawati in a melting pot. At that place his general ‘Ali 
Mubarak killed the deputy governor and captured power. He 
hastened to acknowledge his allegiance to the Delhi Sultan 
Muhasminad Tughlag and urged him to appoint a governor for 
Lakhnawan. A nomination was then actually made by the 
Tughlag Sultan, but the premature death at Delhi of the 
governor-desiynate and the outbreak of a series of rebellions in 
other parts of the Sultanat prevented Muhammad Tughlag from 
paying any more attention to the affairs at Lakhnawati and 
Sunargaon. Under the circumstances ‘All Mubarak also assumed 
independence and issued coins under the title of ART al-Din ‘Alt 
Shah and also described himself as “helper of the Commander of 
the Faithful”.' Thus Fakhr al-Din at Sunargdon and ‘Ali Shah at 
Firuzabad (Pandua) continued to rule independently. At Sargaon 
‘(zz al-Din Yahya died soon afterwards and the territory passed, as 
it appears, under the control of Hay Hyas who ultimately 
succeeded in establishing his dynasty in Bengal. 

The relationship between Fakhr al-Din Mubarak and ‘Ali 
Shah was not at all friendly and there were constant conflicts 
between the two. Ibn Batuta, who visited eastern Bengal during 
Fakhr al-Din’s time, notes that during the rainy season the latter 
used to attack Lakhnawati by water, because of his strength in the 
river flotilla; whereas during the dry season ‘Alt Shah used to 
retaliate by land, because of his superiority in land forces.” None 
could dislodge the other, however. 


! Cae. WU, 150, No. 22. 
2 bn Batuta, Reba, Q11. 
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‘Ali Shah was however soon challenged in his position by his 
foster-brother Haji IHlyäs who had arrived from Delhi about that 
time. It is stated that on his arrival he was put into prison by ‘Ali 
Shah but was shortly afterwards released because of the interces- 
sion of his (Ilyas’s) mother who had been ‘Ali Shah’s nurse. In fact 
Haji Ilyas was the leader of a new group of men who had lately 
betaken themselves to Bengal. In a short time Haji Ilyas gained 
considerable strength and entered into a struggle with ‘Ali Shah 
for power. Coins issued by ‘Ali Shih from the Firazabad mint in 
742, 744, 745 and 746 and those issued by Ilyas from the same 
mint in 740 and 744 clearly suggest that the struggle continued for 
some years' and that probably the two “brothers” alternately 
gained control of the capital city. It also appears that being at first 
unable to dislodge ‘Ali Shah, Haji Ilyas gained control of the 
south-western region of Sitgaon wherefrom he issued coins in 
743 onwards. Interestingly enough his only inscription hitherto 
discovered has been found at Baniapukur (Calcutta). It is dated 2 
Sha‘ban, 743/31 December, 1342 and it records the construction 
ofa mosque for Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Haq (most probably for his use as 
an institution of learning).* The mosque is not in existence, but 
the inscription could not have been removed far away from the 
site. From 746/1345, however, we have coins of Ilys issued in 
uninterrupted succession from Firdzabad till 758. It is clear, 
therefore, that he succeeded in completely ousting ‘Ali’al-Din ‘Ali 
Shah by 746 at the latest. 

The relationship of Ilyas with Fakhr al-Din, who continued 
to rule at Sunargaon is not known. As indicated above, the latter 
ruled there till 750/1349 during which period he consolidated his 
hold over entire eastern Bengal upto Chittagong which was well! 
under his control. He constructed a road from Chandpur (in 
modern Comila district) to Chittagong, and adorned the latter 
place with mosques and other buildings.*> He was succeeded by 
Ikhetyar al-Din Ghazi Shah who issued coins from the Sunargaon 
mint, in 750 and 753. On his coins he styles himself as “son of the 


! Thomas, Chronicles, 267; Cac. fi, Suppl. 43, No. 22. 


2 ELM... 1939-40, 7-9, PL IV. 
> J.N. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal india, Calcutta, 1919, p. 122 
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Sultin”. He was therefore most probably a son of Fakhr al-Din. ! 
However, in the latter year (753) Ilyās gained control of 
Sunargaon, most probably by ousting Ikhtiyar al-Din Ghazi 
Shah, and then united all the three provinces of Bangalah, Satgaon 
and Lakhnawati under him and thus founded the [lyas Shahi 
dynasty which, with an interruption of about forty years, 
continued to rule over Bengal till 896 H. 


Coins of Ikbtiyir al-Din Ghizi Shah 
(Left 753 H: Right 750 H.: both of Sunargaon) 


Cains of Shams al-Din lHyas Shah 
(Right 753 H39: Sunirgaon) 
(Reproduced from Memoirs, Figs. 1 and 12}. 


1 According to Ibn Batiita (See infra), however, Fakhr al-Din’s only son was killed by a Faqir 
during the former's lifetime. 
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1. IBN BATUTA IN BENGAL 


During Sultan Fakhr al-Din Mubarak’s rule in eastern Bengal 
[bn Batuta visited that country. After having travelled extensively 
through north Africa, Arabia and the Islamic world, and after 
having served as Qadi at Delhi, the Moroccan traveller started 
again on a cour of the far eastern lands, particularly China. He 
boarded a ship from a port called “Fattan",’ but before he could 
proceed long the ship was attacked and robbed by pirates who left 
him along with the others on the shore. He then reached Calicat in 
south-western India and after some days’ stay there took another 
ship which sailed via a group of islands which he calls “Dhaibat 
al-Maha]”.* However, after forty nights on the seas he reached 
the “country of Bangalah”. “The first city we entered in the 
country of Bangalah”, he writes, “was Sadkawan. It is a big city, 
on the shore of the great sea. With it meets the river Ganges, to 
which the Hindus make pilgrimage, and the river Jun (Jumna), 
and they both fall into the sea. They have many ships in the river 
with which they fight with the country of Lakhnawati.”* Now, 
the identification of this Sadkawan has been a matter of some 
controversy. Most of the scholars have hitherto held that this was 
Satgaon, near Hugli which, they say, was an important port in 
those days. A close analysis of Ibn Batuta’s text, however, 
suggests that it was Chittagong which, even now-a-days is 
commonly known as “Chatgaon”. The most important point to 
note in this connection is that Sadkawan was a big city on the very 
shore of “the great sea”, that is the Indian Ocean or the Bay of 
Bengal. It cannot therefore be any place near Hugli which lies 
some one hundred miles upstream of the river Hugli. The modern 
city of Chittagong is of course about eight miles up the river 
Karnafuli, but the port, now-a-days, as it must have in the past, 1s 
just on the coast of the sea. Secondly, Chittagong is situated at the 


| Most probably Vizagapatam which is a corruption of its original name of “Isahaq Fattan.” 

? Ibn Batuta, op. cit. pp. 609-610. Yaqir, in his famous “Dictionary of Place-names” 
(Mu'jam ai-Buldin, 6 Vols.) does not deal with Dhaibat al-Mahal, nor with such other places as 
Sadkawan, Barabnakar, ete., mentioned by Ibn Batuta. It is Maldive. 

` Ibn Batuta, op. cìi, p. 611. The Arabic text runs as follows: 
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eastern extremity of the mouth of the Ganges which meets the sea 
here. Ibn Batuta speaks clearly about the joining of the Ganges 
with the sca here, and although he mentions the river Jumna, he 
obviously means the mouth of the joint-stream, and not the 
confluence of the two rivers, by mentioning that they both fall 
into the sea here.' It may be mentioned here that the river Jumna 
is in northern India and it meets the river Ganges near Allahabad 
and the joint-stream then flows into Bengal where, near the 
northern limits of the Dacca district, it is turther joined by the 
river Brahmaputra, also locally known as Jummna,* and the 
combined stream is turther met by the river Meghna near the 
southern end of the same Dacca district, forming a wide torrent 
whose mouth, when it meets the sea, stretches from the 
south-castern limits of Barisal district upto Chittagong. Those 
who are inclined to identify Sadkawan with Sātgãon near Hugli 
emphasize the paint of the Hindus’ making pilgrimage at Tribem 
near Hugli; but carefully read, Ibn Batuta's text does not really say 
that the Hindus used to make pilgrimage at the site of Sadkawan: 
he mentions this fact by way of identitying to his Arab readers the 
river Ganges, “to which Hindus make pilgrimage”. In any case, 
although the river by che ancient site of Satgaon (Hugh) was 
wider and that Tribeni is the meeting-place of two other smaller 
off-shoots of the Ganges, the spot can by no stretch of 
imagination be described as the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, nor, as already pointed out, did Ibn Batuta mean to say 
that Sadkawan was situated at the confluence of these two rivers. 

His main emphasis is the “shore of the great sea” where the 
Ganges meets it. Thirdly, a more important point is that Ibn 
Batuta distinguishes the two “countries” of Bangalah and 
Lakhnawati and states unequivocally that Sadkawan is a city im the 
country of Bangalah. The Satgaon (Hugli) region had been 
brought under Muslim sway a little over a quarter of a century 
before ibn Batuta’s visit (the latest of Zafar Khan’s inscription at 
that place being dated 710/1310). The history of Muslim 
expansion in that region as gleaned from inscriptions and 


1 Sec carefully the Arabie text given m the previous note. 
2 See Impernl Guzertecr of India, Vol. XXVI (Atlas), plate 3. 
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traditions does not in any way indicate it to be a riparian or coastal 
region with any naval tradition. At any rate the areca was not 
definitely known as part of Bangalah at that ame. Morcover, at 
the time of Ibn Batuta’s visit this area was most probably held by 
Ilyas Shah, the foster-brother and adversary of ‘Ali Shah of 
Lakhnawati. Had Ibn Batuta passed through that region, he 
would have made at Icast some indirect reference to this fact. 
Fourthly, that Ibn Batuta was well aware of the distinction 
between Bangālah and Lakhnawati and meant Chittagong by the 
term Sadkawan is all the morc clear from his mention of its ruler 
being Fakhr al-Din, the circumstances through which he became 
independent and his relation with the ruler of Lakhnawati. Ic is a 
known fact that Fakhr al-Din had brought the Chittagong region 
under Muslim sway. Ibn Batuta’s statement that he saw many 
ships inside the river near Sadkawan with which wars were fought 
with Lakhnawati suggests that in course of his eastward expansion 
Fakhr al-Din had built up a sizeable naval force which came to be 
his chief source of strength in subsequent times. It may be recalled 
that when attacked by Qadr Khan, the governor of Lakhnawati, 
Fakhr al-Din at first withdrew towards the cast and then, in the 
rainy season, beseiged Qadr Khan by water and recaptured 
Sunargaon. fbn Batuta adds: “When Fakhr al-Din saw that the 
kingdom had gone out of the hands of the descendants of Sultan 
Nasir al-Din he (Fakhr al-Din) revolted from Sadkawin and 
Bangilah and became independent.”' This confirms the informa- 
tion obtained from other sources that Fakhr al-Din, after the death 
of Bahram alias Tatar Khan, revolted in east Bengal (Sunargaon) 
and declared independence. It is clear from Ibn Batuta’s account 
that Fakhr al-Din had his strength in naval force and in the eastern 
region of Chittagong. The sources at our disposal do not in any 
way suggest that he revolted from south-western Bengal or Hugli 
region. Thus Sadkawan, from where Fakhr al-Din revolted and 
declared independence must be Chittagong. Reference has already 
! Ibn Batuta, p. 611. The text is as follows: aN oe wee SUL i al as oh 
AL fal Thon ory GIS dam wale ab Nye pes Cy tll pol Glatt 


The statement “Sadkiwin and Banglah" is here a conjoint expression meaning the same 
country, as earlier Ibn Batuta states that Sadkiwan was a city in Bangalah. 
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been made to Fakhr al-Din’s use of the ships during the rainy 
season for attack on Lakhnawati. These ships were seen by Ibn 
Batuta in the river near Sadkawan. Obviously Fakhr al-Din could 
not have kept his ships in the far-off place of Hugli, apparently 
leaving his capital Sunargaon unprotected. On the contrary, it 
was just reasonable on his part to keep the ship im readiness not far 
from the capital, a few miles to the south of Sunargadn, that is at 
the mouth of the river Ganges. Thus a little careful study of the 
facts mentioned by Ibn Batuta makes it clear that he landed at 
Chittagong which has from time immemorial been an important 
port on the international shipping highways. There is thus no 
need to divert history and Ibn Batuta from Chittagong to Hugli. 


Ibn Batuta states that on entering Sadkiwan he did not 
purposely intend to sce the ruler of the land, Fakhr al-Din, 
because he was a rebel against the Delhi Sultin and as such a 
meeting with him might create misgivings in the mind of the 
latter.’ Nevertheless the traveller noted that Fakhr al-Din was a 
benevolent Sultin, kind towards strangers and guests. [bn Batuta 
further noticed that there were a large number of fagirs or 
religious mendicants in Bangalah at that time and that the Sultan 
was particularly favourably disposed towards them. They were 
given the privilege of free travel through the land, and no tolls 
were to be collected from them while journeying on the river. On 
the other hand they were to be given provision if they had nonce. 
When a fagir arrived at a new city he was to be yiven a 
half-dinar.2 Sultan Fakhr al-Din even appointed one such faqir 
named Shaida as his deputy at Sadkawan and then went out to 
fight one of his enemies. Shaida, however, revolted, killed the 
Sultan's only son, and attempted to be the absolute ruler of the 
kingdom. On coming to know this the Sultan hurried back from 
the campaign in order to chastise Shaida. The latter fled to 
Sunargion where he was captured by the people and beheaded at 
the Sultan's orders. A large number of other fagirs who were 
followers of Shaida also lost their lives on account of his rebellion. 


! bid. p. 612. 
? Ibid. po O15, 
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Thereafter the Sultin’s love for them abated! 

Ibn Batuta travelled direct from Sadkawan to Assam, or the 
“Hills of Kamra”, as he calls it, because his chief aim in breaking 
his journey to the Far East was to = the famous religious 
personage, “Shaikh jalal al-Din Tabrizi”? who had his abode in 
Assam (Sylhet). What route Ibn Batuta followed in travelling to 
Sylhet is not clearly stated. He merely says that from Sadkawan to 
the hills of Kamriip, which “are extensive, spreading upto Tibet 
and China”, is one month’s journey. Shatkh Jalal al-Din was a 
person of uncommon spiritual qualities, says Ibn Batuta, “who 
had performed splendid deeds and had been one of the Muslim 
colonists”, The Shaikh “had been present at Baghdad at the time 
of the assassination of Khalifa Al-Musta‘sim Billah, and after- 
wards betook himself to Assam where the people accepted Islam 
at his hands. For this reason he settled amongst them.”* He was 
tall and slim, with lean cheeks. He kept fast consecutively for 
forty years, taking food at ten days’ intervals only, and that also 
only the milk of a cow which was his sole possession, A cave of a 
low hill was his abode near which was a hospice and a mosque.* 
Ibn Batuta narrates a number of miraculous deeds of the Shaikh. 
One of which was that when {bn Batuta approached the territory 
of Assam the Shaikh could intuitively know of his presence and 
sent four men to welcome him. These men met him at a distance 
of four days’ journey from the Shaikh’s abode and told him that 
they had come there at the latter’s order to receive him.> When 
Ibn Batuta arrived with them in the presence of the Shaikh, the 
latter stood up and embraced him, and asked about his country 
and travels and then bade the men to honour and entertain him. 
Accordingly they took him to the hospice and entertained him 
there for three days, Ibn Batuta further notes that both Muslims 


' Ibid. p. 611-612. 

? As Shaikh Shih Jalat's tomb exists in Sylhet, Ibn Baruta had in fact travelled upto the district 
of Sylhet. There is. however, a confusion on his part about the name of the Shaikh. The Sythket 
Shikh was Shah Jalil Mujatrad Yamani. Shaikh Jala) al-Din Tabrizi ts a different person, The 
laver’ s field of activity was in north Bengal (Gaud) and he died most probably in 642 H.71244 A.C- 

> Ibid., p. 612, 
* The expression used is %30 (p. 613). which in north Africa means a mosque erected by the 
resting place of a religious personage with teaching facilities and a hospice attached to it. 

* Ibid . 613. 

t ibid. The Arabic text suis as follows: gels 32% Le ghey giles J} eë ele tes ly 2 
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and non-Muslims used to visit the Shaikh and bring gifts and 
presents which were, however, used for the food of the fagirs and 
the visitors to the place. The Moroccan traveller was impressed by 
the people of Sylhet who, he says, look “like the Turks possessing 
strength for service. A young man of them was equal to a number 
of young men from others. They were also noted for sorcery and 
magic which they practised.”! 

After taking leave of the Shaikh Ibn Batuta started on his 
return journey in the course of which he first visited the city of 
“Habang” which he describes as one of the biggest and nicest 
cities in the region. The river “Azraq” (The Blue River) 
originating in the “hills of Kamrii” passed through that city and it 
was by that river that people travelled to “Bangalah” and the 
“country of Laknawati”.? The city of “Habang” is not now-a- 
days identifiable but the name is clearly Assamese and it was not 
far from the abode of Shâh Jalal. The river spoken of is obviously 
the Meghna. Past that city Ibn Batuta saw on the right and the left 
of the river orchards and water-wheels and villages. The 
inhabitants of that part of the country were non-Muslims (Kuffar) 
under the protection of the Muslims who used to pay “half their 
crops and other taxes” to the government.” Ibn Batuta travelled 
down that river for fifteen days, through prosperous villages and 
gardens, “as if we were passing through a market”. He also saw 
innumerable boats plying on the river each of them carrying a 


ayab ¢peraally cái (Ltrel: prmally ; olal oe pam oo A) Sd sept plore cil iy JW «poli 
iptal ajl 3] Jylli 
1 Ibid., p. 612. The text is as follows: 
parè iy CHAI agla be laol gaha pria pA, iaht Je igs phy A O ggete fest te Joly 
.“ Jens Yig padl las Wo ras 
2 Ibid., pp. 614-615. The text rans as follows: 
. VEPRA , i , E a ‘ wali eala U 
Sill pl Gary rly Gall pst pe yay ej ida Spl pill De acl by Uy 
rN peti ale y 65 4 SU ork hans Mad pithy 6ST ell Comes ca pl lee oo de 
Spe Ly Oye 352 le Head pea ty Me NaS Lalal pw JS Se gt IS bay de Al 
is 
> ibid., p. 615. This expression of [bn Batuta’s has been caken by some writers to observe that 
the lot of the Hindu population under Fakhr al-Din “was not very enviable” (H. B. I., 102}, but it 
should be noted that [bn Batuta here speaks only about a particular acea near Sylhet, a cegion which 


was recently conquered by the Muslims. There is ne evidence to show that the Hindus throughout 
Bangalah had a similar lot under Fakhr al-Din, 


21 
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drum; when two boats met, each of them beat the drum and 
saluted the other. Thus journeying for fifteen days on the river Ibn 
Batuta arrived at Sunargion where he found a ship bound for Java 
which he boarded and left Bangalah. The distance between 
Sunirgion and Java, he noted, was forty days’ sail.' 


Ibn Batuta makes specific reference to the economic prosper- 
ity of the land. The “country of Bangalah” is extensive with an 
abundance of rice, he says. “Nowhere in the world have I seen 
things cheaper than here, but it is unenlightened. People of 
Khorasan call it Dozakh-pur-Ni‘mat, meaning that it is a hell full 
of bounties. ] have seen rice sold in its markets at 25 Delhi ratis 
for a silver dinar, eight dirhams making a silver dinar; their 
dirhams are like nagra dirhams, while a Delhi rati is equivalent to 
twenty Moroccan ratls. | have heard them say that even this is 
high price for them!”* The traveller further states that a Moroccan 
named Masmiidi who lived with his wife and servant in Bangalah 
for a long time related to him that they purchased a whole year’s 
provision for the three at eight dirhams only, that he (Masmudi) 

“used to buy eighty Delhi ratis of paddy at eight dirhams, and 
when these were husked he got net 50 ratls rice, that is ten 
gintars.”> “I have seen a good milch cow sold at three silver 
dinars”, continues the traveller, “and fat chickens sold at the rate 
of eight for a dirham, and 15 pigeons sold at a dirham. I have seen 
a fat sheep being sold at twodirhams, aratl of sugar at fourdirhams, 

‘ Ibn Batuta, op. cit., p. 615. Incidentally it may be noted that Al-Idrist, the famous Arab 
geographer, while speaking about the port of Samandar states that it lies at a distance of 15 days’ 


journey from Kamu. This, taken with Ibn Baruza’s information would indicate that the port of 
“Samandar” was nat very fac from Sunargaon. The text runs as follaws: 


Y be SUM pe he Spee oe Byer GUNS lll gt ly ey, hie LP ppt le gE les 
- am fe nan ley ilb aly JS mt OLS LN AD a fe ye Sp JS II gat 
? fbid., p. 610. The text is as follows: : 


Kaga teat ast Jalg halina S Lis fsal arta hiad BT y aN i iaeia DU AS, 
Aby ppt y ianh Legged È plee jY Sal = atl: Ge aigar Satine ham (x) ant (C98) Sd? 
Hey Sy ate Jal fe iy alpen i AN pa UT pedas palya Gls pa gail aads + Nds Ahea 
3 lbid. The text is as follows: paaie A WD Of oyy paea be Aw 
krg) AS iS ai) a ada Gas Sy ieas ALS ida So ghall ye OS y pl gaya at ghb> 
glo Why called ww ed 55M GAH US obs pale Ghee iS eH Ss EPS DISS paly 
pelo oe A3 tiple Ab, Ope aia y > ada VG pale lee 
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that is a Delhi rac! a ratl of rose-water at eight dirhams; a ratl of 
ghee at four dirhams; and a rati of Sairaj [ ? ] at two dirhams. | 
have seen fine and delicate cotton cloth sold at two dinars per 
measure of thirty cubits; and have seen bed-adorning slave girls 
sold at a gold dinar each, that is two and a half dinars of Morocco. 
I myself purchased at about that price a slave girl named ‘Ashiara, 
She had exquisite beauty. One of my companions purchased a 
tender-aged slave named Lu’-Lu’ at two gold dinars.”! 

Any attempt at computing the quantities and prices of the 
various commodities mentioned by Ibn Batuta in terms of the 
present-day standards of measures and currencies is almost 
impossible, for not only the standards of measures but also the 
relative values of gold and silver have undergone tremendous 
changes through the ages. Yet, taking the Delhi rati to be 
approximately 14 seers (about 29 Ibs.)* and the value of a silver 
dinar to be approximately seven rupees,’ we may state the prices 
of some of the commodities as follows: 


Rice approx. 8 mds. (25 Delhi ratis) at Rs. 7 (1 silver di- 

nar) 

Paddy approx. 25 mds. (80 Delhi ratis) at Rs. 7(8 dirhams 
= 1 silv. dinar} 

Sugar approx. 14 seers (1 Delhi rat!) at Rs. 34 (4 dirhams) 

Ghee approx. 14 seers (1 Delhi rat!) at Rs. 3$ (4 dirhams) 


l Ibid., p. 610. These are [bn Batucta’s own words: 


hey pL Ded ell thay creel hl pa ig ciii lis DA wel lo ELS EAM malay , 
Berg cepts ple oudl SI aiya agd lorie e at Sai ply La ly alg oydi bes 
zell flay aaya Lash gyal Jaag palya iilt OAL! finns egas by say caly ingk S 
S pad Tait hb iba eslat ple Weld OSE ae GIN LAN SA call Sigh alag e ta 
4 iah sia pai yei wy al tl on Je wey Olla yay ttal saili u hk g 
or nse sy saas) Le pet pee LE youl van Gl fob Sle A GIS 5 cay ptle aT 
aren 

2 Rat! as a standard of measure is no longer in vogue in the south-Asian subcontinent. While it 
continues to be a standard of weight in some Middle-Eastern countries, tt varies from country to 
country. Some examples are; Egyptian rati - 449.29 grams; Syrian eat! - 3.202 Kgs.; Beirut and 
Aleppo - 2.566 Kgs. One significant clue given by Ibn Batuta is that one Delhi rat? is equivalent to 
20 Moroccan ratis and that 50 Delhi ratis are equivalent to 10 gintars. In north Africa (Tunisia) a 
gintar is equal to 53.9 Kg. or to take a round figure 54 kgs. A Delhi rat? would thus work out to be 
(54 x 10+ 50 = 10.8 Kgs. 

> The silver coins of the period vary in weight from 155 to 164 grains. They do not however 
contain any indication whether they are the silver dinars of the time. Taking them to be so, the 
price of one of such coins would be between 7 and 10 rupees. 
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8 fat Chickelsoh nase ees at Rs. 4 (1 dirham) 
USpegions n.u rererere etan at Rs. & (1 dirham) 
1 fat sheep a cesedinge teens ecnderiaty-habaes at Rs. 1% (2 dirhams) 
1 good milch cow ...-:sccssssensessesseee at Rs. 21 (3 silv. din.) 
Rose-water approx. 14 seers (1 Delhi rath at Rs. 7 (1 dinar) 
Fine cotton cloth 30 cubits ............. at Rs. 14 (2 dinars) 


The account thus given by Ibn Batuta shows that Bangalah 
during that period was a very prosperous and rich land of which 
the countryside along the river through which he journeyed 
looked so full of lively villages and gardens with various crops and 
commodities that he felt as though he was passing through a 
market. Here things were cheaper than anywhere in the then 
known world. It had maritime trade contacts with distant foreign 
countries. Sunargion, like Sadkaw4n, was a big port from which 
ships sailed to far-off lands like Java. [bn Batuta notes the various 
units of measures and the denominations of currencies, such as 
goid dinar, silver dinar and dirham. The prices of some of the 
commodities likc sugar and rose-water appear to be relatively 
high indicating perhaps that these were not sufficiently produced 
in the land and were probably imported from abroad. Cotton 
cloth was definitely manufactured in abundance, and cotton was 
obviously cultivated in the country. Ibn Batuta also informs us 
that cotton cloth was one of the main items of export, for, after 
sailing for 15 days from Sunargaon his ship arrived at a place 
called “Barahnakar” where he found a “settlement of Muslims 
from Bangalah' and where fine cloths from Bangalah were sold.’ 


Ill; SULTAN SHAMS AL-DIN ILYAS SHAH 
(740—759/1339—1358) 


As already mentioned, Haji Ilyas, on capturing power at 
Firizabad (Pandua) by the year 443 H./1342 A.C. assumed the 
title of Sultan Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah. Muhammad Tughlagq, the 


Delhi Sultan, was at that time too much preoccupied with a 
succession of rebellions in northern and southern India to pay 


? lbid., p. 616. 
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attention to Lakhnawati. This gave an opportunity for Hyas Shah 
to consolidate his position and to extend the sphere of his 
jurisdiction. Shortly after having established himself at Lakh- 
nawati he marched against Tirhut (north Bihar), ousted rhe 
Tughlag governor from that territory and brought it under his 
own control. ' He followed this up by an expedition into Nepal in 
747/1346 and reached as far as its capital Katmandu.” He did not, 
however, stay long there, nor did he annex it to his territory. He 
pushed his authority, however, south of Tirhut, as far as Benares, 
thus bringing north and part of south Bihar under his jurisdiction. 
According to tradition he was the founder of the town of Hajipur 
opposite Patna; but a number of inscriptions show that the town 
of Bihar itself continued to be under Delhi governors. His 
authority in that direction therefore did not extend beyond the 
Monghyr district.* The most dazzling of his military exploits was 
his expedition into Orissa in the course of which he advanced as 
far as the lake Chilka wherefrom he returned with an immense 
booty including 44 clephants. After completing these campaigns 
and annexations Ilyas Shah directed his attention towards eastern 
Bengal and, as already mentioned, he established his authority 
over Sunargaon by 753 H. It appears that as long as Fakhr al-Din 
was alive Ilyas Shah did not think of annexing that territory and 
kept himself busy in the region to the west and south-west of 
Lakhnawati. 

Hardly had Ilyas brought eastern Bengal under his control 
than he was threatened in his position by the Delhi Sultan. 
Muhammad Tughlagq died in 752 H./1351 and was succeeded by 
his cousin Firiz Shah Tughlag. One of the early acts of the new 
Sultan was to Icad an expedition to Bengal in order to assert the 
authority of the Delhi Sultanat over it. He started from Delhi in 
Shawwal 754/Nov. 1353* with a huge army including 90,000 
cavalry, a very large number of infantry and a flotilla of one 
thousand war-boats. He proceeded by way of Oudh, Bihar and 


’ Riydd (ce. Delhi reprint. 1975), p.99. 

77 BORS. WM, pp. B18 

377 ASB. 1273, p. 255. 

t Tabagit-1-Akbari. tr B. De. Vol 1, p. 244 
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Tirhut. Hyās Shah advanced into Bihar in order to check the 
progress of the Delhi army. It appears that he had recruited a large 
number of Jocal people in his army consisting of some contingents 
supplied by some local Hindu chiefs. Yet he could not withstand 
the onslaught of the Delhi army. As Diya’ al-Din Barani 
sarcastically narrates: “The Bengal ancients in order to show that 
they were ready to sacrifice their ves for him [Hy4s], and 
standing in front of the train of that wild maniac, together with 
the mouldy-looking Bengali Rajahs, they bravely threw about 
their arms and legs; but as soon as the battle commenced, they put 
from fear their fingers into their mouths, gave up standing to 
attention, threw away swords and arms, rubbed their fore-head 
on the ground, and were consumcd by the swords of the 
enemics.”! As Firaz Shah Tughlagq next advanced towards the 
capital Firlizabad (Pandua), Ilyas evacuated it and took shelter in 
the fort of “Ekdala”, idenufied by Westmacott with a village of 
the same name in the Dhanjar Parganah of Dinajpur district, 
about 23 miles north of Pandua. The fort occupied an area of 
about 25 square miles, surrounded by a broad moat formed by 
linking up the Chiramati river on the west and the Balia river on 
the cast.7 Ruins of a fore with three big tanks, one called 
Garh-Dighi, or the Tank of the Fort, were noticed by Dr. 
Buchanan early in the nineteenth century.” However, after having 
occupied the capital Firuz Shah Tughlaq issued a proclamation 
gurantecing the safety of life and property of the people, 
denouncing [lyas Shah as a rebel and transgressor of the laws of 
Islam and calling upon them to dissociate themselves from him. 
From his retreat in the fort of Ekdala Ily4s Shah matched this 
proclamation by an offer of increased grants of lands, stipends and 
allowances to the nobility and the ‘u/amd’ and a promise to revert 
to the land revenue system of Sultan Shams al-Din, etc. 
However, Firaz Shah advanced on the neighbourhood of the fort 
and after some days of skirmishing succeeded, by a show of 

l! Translaied and quoted by Blochmann, {-A.S B.. 1473, p. 255. 

2 EV. Westmacott, "Note an the suc of Fore Ekgalah, District Dinaypur", J.A.S B... H74, 


pp. 244-245, 
` M. Martin, Eastern india, Vol. I, p- oA), also quored in bhid. 
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retreat, in inducing Ilyas Shah to come out of the fort and give 
battle to the Delhi army at a distance of about 14 miles from 
Ekdala. In the battle liyas Shah was completely defeated, a large 
number of his army fell in the action, and he had to flee back 
inside the fort after leaving his umbrella and staff and 47 elephants 
on the battlefield. The Tughlag Sultan was determined to raze the 
fort to the ground but, we are told, the piteous lamentation and 
supplication of the widows of the deceased soldiers and other 
women who appeared unveiled on the parapet so moved the 
Sultan chat he gave up his resolution. Diya’ al-Din Barani states, 
however, that the Sultan gave up his attempt because his army 
complained of mosquitoes in the vicinity of Pandua, while the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari attributes it to the onset or prospect of the rainy 
season. Be that as it may, Ilyas Shah was not dislodged from his 
position as ruler of Bengal, although he was deprived of his 
conquests in Bihar, to the west of Lakhnawati. Subsequently he 
maintained good relations with the Tughlaq Sultdn, sending to his 
court envoys and gifts in 756/1355, 757/1356 and 758/1357. On 
the last occasion the Delhi Sultan returned the compliment by 
sending to Ilyas Shah some Turkish and Arabian horses and other 
gifts. Before these reached the hands of Ilyas Shah, however, he 
died. His sending of presents to the Delhi court in each of the 
three years following Firūz Shah Tughlaq’s withdrawal rather 
suggests that it was not really the lamentations of the widows nor 
the misbehaviour of mosquitoes, but most probably Ilyas Shah's 
promise to send yearly presents and his surrender of the territories 
west of Lakhnawati which in fact induced the Delhi Sultan to 
withdraw from Bengal. 

A fairly large number of Ilyas Shah’s coins have come to 
light. ! On the basis of a coin of his successor Sikandar Shah,dated 
759, (that is the same year or the year immediately following that 
in which Ilyas Shah died) and issued from“ Chawalistan alias 
Kāmrūp”, it has been suggested that most probably Ilyas Shah 
conquered and occupied the territory towards the end of his life.? 
According to the Riyad, Sultan Ilyas Shah made in Bengal “a 


t See Thomas, “initiat Coinage etc”, f.A.S.5., 1867, p. 57-58. 
? H.B. 1l, p. 110. 
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reservoir in imitation of the Hauz-i-Shamsi at Delhi.” Two 
famous preachers of Islam, Shaikh ‘Akhi Siraj al-Din and Shaikh 


date on Ilyas’s coins so far discovered is 758/1357. So he died most 
probably in that or early in the following year. 


CHAPTER Vill 


ZENITH OF ILYAS SHAHI RULE: 
SIKANDAR SHAH AND A‘ZAM SHAH 
I; ABU AL-MUJAHID SIKANDAR SHAH 
(759—792/ 13581391) 

Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his son Sikandar Shah. It appears 
that he was chosen as heir-apparent and was allowed to issue coins 
in his name during the life-time of his father, for a number of 
coins bearing Sikandar’s name and covering the last years of his 
father’s reign, namely 750 to 758, have come to light. “It thus 
becomes clear”, rightly points out Blochmann, “that Sikandar 
Shah struck coins as prince.”’ On the other hand although the 
Persian histories assign him a reign of only nine years and some 
months, his coins show that he had a much longer reign of more 
than thirty years. Besides his above mentioned coins issued as 
prince, his other hitherto discovered coins extend from 759 to 
792.? Several inscriptions of his reign have also come to light 
which show that the length of his reign given in the histories is not 
correct. 

On coming to the throne Sikandar Shah continued his 
father’s policy of maintaining good relations with the Delhi Sultan 
and sent an envoy named Amin Khan to Delhi and also handed 
over five elephants to the Delhi envoy at Firuzabad, Malik Saif 
al-Din, for their despatch to Delhi. This did not, however, satisfy 
Firüz Shah Tughlaq because, we are told by the Riydd, the latter’s 
mind was poisoned by Zafar Khan, a Persian nobleman and 
son-in-law of Sultan Fakhr al-Din of Sunargion. Zafar Khan, in 
order to avenge the overthrow of his father-in-law’s family by 
Ilyas Shah and to regain the high position which he (Zafar Khan} 
had thereby lost, instigated Firiz Shah Tughlaq to lead a 
campaign against Sikandar Shah. Accordingly, as on the first 
occasion, Firaz Shah Tughlaq marched with a huge army of 
cavalry, infantry and elephants towards Pandua. On his approach, 


t LAS.B., 1873, p. 257. (See also Thomas in j.4.5.., 1867, pl. 12 & 14). 
2 The gaps in dates of Sikandar Shib’s hitherto discovered coins are 755, 762, 767, 768, 769, 
774, 775, 777 and 778. 
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Sikandar betook himself with his army in the Ekdala fort. Then 
followed several days of indecisive skirmishing and throwing of 
catapults. Ultimately negotiations were opened through one 
A‘zam Humayin Haibat Khan, who had previously been an 
officer in Bengal but was now an official under Firiz Shah having, 
at the same time, two sons in the service of Sikandar Shah. 
Humiyan Haibat’s diplomatic skill and mastery of language led to 
Sikandar’s expression of regard in eulogistic terms for the 
Tughlaq Sultan and the negotiations were rounded off by a treaty 
of friendship and exchange of presents. Firūz Shah Tughiaq 
returned to Delhi in 760/1359. 

For the remainder of his reign Sikandar had, as it appears, no 
wars to fight, and he devoted this long period of peace to the 
construction of magnificent buildings and mosques of which the 
famous Adina Mosque at Pandua is the most imposing. “It is the 
largest and most important Moslem building in the whole of 
Bengal”. “To the spectator standing within the expansive 
quadrangular courtyard of the Adina Masjid, surrounded by its 
seemingly endless array of archways many of them fallen”, writes 
Percy Brown, “the conception as a whole presents the appearance 
of the forum of some ancient classical city,.... with the high 
vaulted sanctuary on the western side simulating an imperial 
approach in the form of a majestic triumphal archway.” The 
courtyard, measuring 400 feet by 130 feet, “is enclosed within the 
usual ranges of pillared aisles, five bays deep on the western or 
sanctuary side and three on the remainder, consisting of 260 pillars 
in all. Moreover, the entire composition is encircled by a wall, 
making its outside dimensions a rectangle of 507 feet long by 285 
feet wide, nearly equalling the great mosque of Damascus (eighth 
century}...”* The construction of the mosque was started in 
766/1365 and completed in 770/1369. The inscription on the 
mosque recording its construction runs thus: “The mosque was 
ordered to be built in the reign of the great king, the wisest, the 
justest, the most liberal of the kings of Arabia and Persia, who 

' Percy Brown, indian Architecture, (The islamic Period), Third edition, Bombay. n.d., p- 


37. 
2 Ibid. 
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trusts in the assistance of the merciful, Abū al-Mujahid Sikandar 
Shah, the king, son of Ilyas Shah, the king, may his reign be 
perpetuated till the day of promise. He wrote it on the 6th Rajab 
of the year seven hundred and seventy.”! Several other structures 
built during Sikandar Shah’s reign have also escaped the ravages 
of time. Of these the Kotwali Darw4za at the southern entrance of 
Gaud, a vault at Gangarampur, Dinajpur,? and a mosque at Mulla 
Simla, Hugli,? deserve mention. 


(The Adina Mosque inscription of Sikandar Shah: reproduced from J.A.S. B., 1873, Actual size 
4-9" x 107) 


The text, as read by Blochmann, is as follows: 
Cnet fast o St dich wel plac GL dat gf (Seal! dadl Lie iladi ely yl 


pa cbf cP al de UALS Le LN oy lala alè jie alt gl ar lt dalea ty! polls ep 
-alean pres Eee cary ee et G S ye sll 


During Sikandar Shah's reign the famous preacher of Islam, 
Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Haq, lived at Pandua. He is said to be a descendant 
of the Quraish family of Makka and an intellectual successor of 
another famous Shaikh of the time, Shaikh ’Akhi Siraj al-Din 
‘Uthmin. Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Haq weilded great influence among the 
populace by virtue of his vast learning, unblemished character and 
charity so much so that the Sultan grew jealous of him and 

1 J.A.S.B., 1873, 256-257. D 

2"thid., 1872, 104-105; E.J.M., 1929-30, 9-1). The inscription was prepared by Ghiyath, the 
“Golden-handed”, whom Blochmann supposes to be “evidently the Court Katib of Sikandar 
ane J.A.S.B., 1870, 292. 
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banished him to Sunargion. After two years’ stay there, however, 
the Shaikh returned to Pandua where he continued to live till the 
end of his life. 

The closing years of Sikandar Shah’s reign appear to have 
been disturbed by insubordination or rebellion by his favourite 
son Ghiyath al-Din. According to the Riyad Ghiyath al-Din had 
been driven into rebellion by the jealousy and machinations of a 
step-mother. He escaped to Sunargaon wherefrom he ultimately 
unfolded the standard of rebellion. “The fact that A‘zam Shih’s 
early coins (of A.H. 772) were struck at Mu‘azzamabad”, writes 
Blochmann, “agrees with the statement of Riyaz that he rebelled 
in Eastern Bengal, where he remained ‘nominally subordinate or 
covertly resistant to paternal authority’.”' Ultimately a fight took 
place between father and son, most probably in 792/1389, at 
Goalpara near Pandua in which Ghiyath emerged victorious and 
Sikandar Shah died of wounds received in the fight. According to 
tradition he lies buried in the chamber attached to the west wall of 
the Adina mosque. 


Il: GHIYATH AL-DIN A'ZAM SHAH 
(792—814/1390-=1411) 

Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah was the greatest and most 
famous of the Ilyas Shahi Sultans of Bengal. He had a fairly long 
reign of about 22 years, from 792 to 813 (1390—1410) during 
which he devoted himself more to the task of consolidation and 
promotion of the cause of Islam than to conquests and annexa- 
tions. The only reference to his military activity is found in the 
Assam Burunji whose historical value is not however beyond 
doubt. It is stated in this work that Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah 
led an expedition without much success against the Kimti Raja of 
Assam.” As mentioned above, the Sikandar Shahi coin issued 
from “Chawalistan alias Kamrtip” in 759 shows that the Muslim 
sway had been extended to at least some parts of Kamrap either 
towards the end of Ilyas Shah’s or early in Sikandar Shah’s reign. 
It is also noteworthy that the only hithereto discovered inscription 


l! A.S.B.. 1873, 258, 
? Quoted in H.B. Il, 118. 
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of Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah has been found at village Boko, in 
Gauhati sub-division of Kāmrūp district.' The record is very 
much worn out, its date-portion and the object which it 
commemorates being lost. Nevertheless, as Z.A. Desai rightly 
points out, the inscription is very important as showing that “at 
one time or other during the reign of A‘zam Shah, this territory 
was subject to his authority. If in view of the numismatic evidence 
referred to above, the conquest and occupation of Kamrip or a 
certain part thereof by Sikandar Shah is accepted as fact, the 
present inscription would indicate continuation of that 
occupation.”* The expedition referred to by the Assam Burunji 
might therefore be a sort of a border incident. Ghiyath al-Din’s 
main interest, however, lay in peace. He maintained friendly 
relations with the neighbouring Sultanat of Jaunpur on the one 
hand, and with China on the other. According to Chinese 
accounts” ambassadors were sent from Bengal in 1405, 1408, 
1409, 1412 during A‘zam Shah’s reign, and also afterwards in 1414 
and 1438-39. The Chinese emperor Yong-lo reciprocated by 
sending several missions to Bengal between 1406 and 1413. 
By far the more important work which has made Ghiyath 
al-Din a notable figure in Muslim Bengal history was his 
patronage of Islam and Islamic learning, and his strict adherence 
to the rules of the Sharf‘at in the administration of justice. It is on 
record that one day the Sultan was practising archery in the course 
of which an arrow accidentally hit a boy, the only son of a poor 
widow, which caused his death. The aggrieved widow appeared 
before the Qadi, Siraj al-Din, and brought a charge of murder 
against the Sultan. The Qadi duly served summons on Ghiyath 
al-Din A‘zam Shah who, in response to it, appeared before the 
court like an ordinarily accused person and submitted himself to 
judgment. The Qadi pronounced his verdict against the Sultan 
whereupon the latter paid the prescribed indemnity to the 
window and obtained from her a formal release from the charge. 
When the trial was over the Qadi stood up and praised the Sultan 
"EL Ar & Pers, Suppl. 1955-56, 33-34. 


2 fbid., 33. 
? V.B.A., 1., 1945, 97-134. 
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for his subservience to the law. At this Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam 
Shah remarked that he would have instantly beheaded the Qadi if 
he was found wanting in his duty as a judge. The worthy Qadi 
retorted smilingly saying that His Majesty would have been 
scourged with lashes if he disobeyed the law!! The incident 
conveys the whole spirit of the administration and is reminiscent 
of the days of the early Khalifas of Islam. 

Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah was endowed with 
learning and a charitable disposition. He liberally patronized the 
learned and the pious. The famous preacher and ‘afm Shaikh ‘Ala 
al-Haq, who had for some time been banished to Sunargaon by 
Sikandar Shah, lived the last years of his life at Firazabad (Pandua) 
during Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah's reign. After ‘Alz’ al-Haq’s 
death, his equally famous son and successor, Shaikh Nur Qutb 
al-‘Alam, also lived at Pandua and, with the encouragement of the 
Sulein, carried on his educational and preaching activities. In fact 
Sultan Ghiyath Al-Din A'zam Shah was a friend of the latter, both 
of them having in their carly years studied under one Shaikh 
Hamid al-Din Nagori.” From time to time the Sultan used to send 
suitable gifts and presents to Shaikh Nir Qutb al‘Alam.? 
Pilgrims to the holy cities of Makka and Madina received all kinds 
of help and patronage of the Sultan. Once Shaikh Muzaffar 
Balkhi, a distinguished savant and preacher of Islam living in 
Bihar at that time, wrote to the Sultan for a farmdn to be issued to 
the port-officials at Chittagong directing them to accommodate in 
the first ship a band of pilgrims who had gathered round the 
Shaikh. The desired farman was issued to the port officials and 
when the Shaikh arrived in Bengal with his followers on their way 
to the holy cities, the Sultan presented him rich garments.* 

More important still, Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A'zam Shah sent 

' | Riyed.. pp. FOG- 508. 

? Ibid.. p. 108. 

* Rafig al-‘Arefin, quoted by 5.H. Askari m Proceedings of the Pakistan History Conterence. 
Dacca Session, 1953, p. S; and “Abd al-Rabniin Chishti, Mirae al-Asrar (MSS, ‘Alia Madrasa, 
Dacca), quoted by A. Karim, Social History of the Muslims of Bengal down to A.D. 1538, Dacca, 
1959, p. 54. 

+ Ş.H. Askari, “The correspondence of two [4th century saints |[Shaikhs} of Bihar with dhe 


contemporary sovereigns of Delh and Bengal”, Journa! af the Bihar Research Society, Val. XLUL 
Pan 2, 1956 (pp. 1-19), pp. 14-17, 
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immense gifts, “more than once”, to the people of the holy cities 
of Makka and Madina.! Besides, he had two madrasas built, one 
near che Umme-Hani gate at Makka, and the other near the Gace 
of Peace (Bab al-Salim: at Madina for the dissemination of Islamic 
learning, and created suitable endowments for these institunons. 
The contemporary historian and scholar, Imam Taqi al-Din 
Al-Fisi, who was appointed a professor at the Makka madrasa 
from its inception, records in his celebrated history of the holy 
city this noble deed of the Sultān as follows:? “Ghiyath al-Din 
Abū al-Muzaffar A'zam Shah ibn Iskandar Shah ... was a great 
king. He was endowed with learning and wealth. He sent to the 
two holy cities (of Makka and Madina) immense gifts, more than 
once. These were distribured and their benefit reached everybody. 
Together with these he also sent funds for the construction of two 
madrasas - one at Makka, and the other at Madina, and for 
purchasing properties for making endowments on them. This was 
done by the person who was deputed for this task. The 
construction of the madrasa at Makka was started in the month 
of Ramadan, 813 H., and before the year was over its lower and 
the greater portion of the upper part were completed. The 
building was completed in the first half of 814 H. In che month of 
Jamadi II of this year teaching started for students of the tour 
madhhabs (schools of Islamic law). I taugh the Maliki group of 


1 Al- Fisi Al fdt ab Thani Pi Torikh Bitid alauni, Caro cdn., Pod, Yot U p 320) Also 
Al-Sakbiwi AfDawt adda ee. Cairo edn.. Vel IL. p M3. 
T Al-Pasi. ep oe. ppe 20-324. The eye runs as follors: 
is ehad os bee d da WL OS lal gi aA Se SU l aK ok phasi 
vet tle SLE WS ae ey RT ey he SD atl Se te we Ue bh Ut ae 
aa tle Dad ede dy le te IL ey Or pe 
te ges oda vais da ality ate SG laa; pee BSE Sal ee etaa] OS . 
-4Mloy ‘a a poa eo J ia) dg Ip lak ws slays les lelie iph 
J iiy OWS -ASIU Y jay i a g al ga gaal hee a sale a 
Sb asy all tepals ee wows poa un -~ talasi. vie! Ube ~s LEPEN Aunli aia J tp 
CF cpm DU paz DES, cokes ad yee ny OW pay hia SE siaal ha One VS Ue ley tls 
Va Jy way ska pL) DA sg all in 3! cept pe chil Lt > Jars- stea a 
wlth alls Lae Beth ALU ites ASILI op bey ae! op Iara il op ogre 
a tgblaal pats hey ote pee dead) OL Ub EM oai 
Be yy aig ie l il gh! Duy Led Ja all pie ol siegt met gry idyll lia el OS 
Eie DM LL J SE DUALS aae Oy ye gil gay oS il 5 SUM SUL pole tesla 
wipe pÀ ee a ey Stee he lat Gb akla dyla Ryall adba Jo 9 Slt tty SUL 
-35l p) whe lal! ily ane ee gee ye J 
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students. The endowment for this institution also came into 
Operation in the month of Muharram of the same year. The 
endowment consisted of two estates (gardens), one of them called 
the Salama, and the other called the Hill, in the landed estate 
known as the Rukani, and four water reservoirs, settled on the 
stream of the same landed estate. Two of the reservoirs were 
called the Husain Manstir, day and night, and the other called the 
Husain Yahya, day and night. The income of the wagf was to be 
utilized as follows: one fifth for the tour professors, equally 
between them; three-fifths for the students. There were sixty of 
them, twenty of the Shaf'l school, twenty of the Hanafi school, 
ten of the Maliki and ten of the Hanbali school. Their share was to 
be equally divided amongst them. The remaining fifth was to be 
divided into three parts. Two parts were to be used for the 
residents (i.e. care-takers, attendants etc.) of the madrasa, and 
the third part for its repair and upkeep. The purchase of these 
endowment properties and the land for the madrasa cost twelve 
thousand gold mithgāls. The person charged with authority to 
purchase these propertics and construct the madrasa was the 
above mentioned Sultan’s servant, Yagut, the Habashi. He was the 
person who was also charged with the task of distributing the 
Sultan's gifts at Makka. In the year 813 he also purchased a house 
in front of the madrasa for its benefit at five hundred gold 
mithgals, and erected a building on the plot in 814. In the Hajj 
scason of the same year the news of the death of the said Sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din was announced at Makka.” Al-Fasi further notes 
that the madrasa at Madina was built at a place called A/-Hisn 
al-‘Atigq or tke Old Fort near the Gate of Peace(Bab al-Salim)of 
the Prophet’s mosque and that after having completed all this 
work Yaqut started on his return journey to Bengal but died on 
the way, at Harmuz, in the month of Rabi‘ I, 815.' These two 
madrasas at Makka and Madina came to be known as Madrasar 
al-Bangaliah (the Bengali Madrasahs).* In addition to these, 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din also sent, through the same Yaqat, thirty 
thousand gold muthgals for repairing a stream at ‘Arafa, and the 


l fbid., p- 322. 
* Iba Hajar al‘Asqalini, fnb’ al Ghumarete., Cairo edn., 1391 H., Vol. il.. p. 496. 
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sum was duly received by the Sharif of Makka, Hasan ibn ‘Ajlan.' 
The latter, however, is reported to have utilized the sum in 
repairing another stream, that of Bazan, and two desolate 
reservoirs at Makka.? According to Al-Sakhawi, the two madra- 
sas were in subsequent times appropriated for personal use, the 
one at Makka by the ruler of Hijaj, Ibn Barakat, and the other at 
Madina, by the ruler of Egypt. 

Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A’zam Shah was a man of learning and 
it is on record that he used to compose verses on occasions in both 
Arabic and Persian. One of his Arabic couplets is quoted by 
Al-Sakhawi.* There is also the well-known story that the Sultan 
corresponded with the celebrated poet of Persia, Hafiz, seeking 
the latter’s help incompleting the second half of a Persian couplet 
and also inviting him to visit Bengal. The poet composed the 
second half of the couplet and sent it to the Sultan wih a ghazal, 
but excused himself from travelling to his court.> 

Thus for his varied interests and noble deeds and for his 
peaceful reign of about a quarter of a century Sultan Ghiyath 
al-Din A‘zam Shah was the most outstanding figure i in the early 
Ilyas Shahi Sultanat of Bengal. During his reign the economic 
prosperity of the land noticed a few years earlier by Ibn Batuta 
gained further momentum so that the people remained happy and 
contented and the troubles and usurpations that followed shortly’ 
after A‘zam Shih’s death did not sap the foundation of the 
Sultanat. Above all, his friendly relations with the Jaunpur 
Sultanat, his exchange of envoys with the emperor of China and 
his benevolent deeds at the holy cities of Makka and Madina raised 
his own status as well as that of the Sultanat of Bengal in the eyes 
of the then Muslim world. That is why he is rather elaborately 
noticed in the works of the contemporary Muslim historians like 


' Ghulam ‘Ali Azid Bilgrami, Khazana-i-Amirah, Newal Kishore edition, pp. 183-184, 

quoted by = Desai in Istamic Culture, Vol. 32, 1958, pp. 199-200. 
2 fbid., p. 200. 

3 Ai-Sekhawi, Al-Dawa’ ai-Limi erc. Vol. IL, p. 313. 

4 Al-Sakhawi, Al-Tuhafat al-Lacifah f Tarikh si-Madinat al-Sharifah, Cairo edn., 1958, p. 
319, The couplet runs 2s” follows: 
ilah] sli ial b sht J ja ai ope E) Halga 
ir) ee R | JUL, el joel sp aS (htt re hiya 


5 Riyåd, 105-106. 
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Al-Fasi, Al-Magrizi, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani and Al-Sakhawi. The 
Sultan died, as noted by Al-Fasi and other Arab historians, in 
814/1411-12,' and not in 813, as has hitherto been supposed on the 
basis of his coin-dates.? In fact shortly after the construction of the 
madrasa at Makka the Sultan died and the news of his death was 
announced at the time of the Hajj of that year (814). Al-Pisi 
further informs us that the confirmation of the news was received 
from ships arriving at Aden in the following year (815 H.)° 
According to the Riyad the Sultan was “treacherously murdered 
by Raja Kans”, an amir at the court; but such a violent death of the 
Sultan is not indicated by any of the contemporary Arab 
historians mentioned above, though in view of the Raja's 
ambitious role, which will be noticed shortly, the Riyad’s 
information docs not seem to be unreasonable. Al-Sakhawi 
mentions, however, that the Sultan’s minister, Khan--Jahin 
Yahya, was murdered in the same year in which the Sultan died.* 
This shows that towards the end of A‘zam Shah's reign a struggle 
for power was developing. Most probably the minister fell a 
victim to the machinations of the Raja. 


Il CONFUSION AFTER A'ZAM SHAH'S DEATH 


Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah’s death was indeed followed by 
confusion and political turmoils caused by Raja Kans’s attempt to 
grab power and subvert the Muslim rule in Bengal. A'zam Shih 
was succeeded by his son Saif al-Din Hamza Shāh? who was most 
probably selected as heir-apparent and allowed to issue coins in his 
father’s lifetime.© Hamza Shah is described in the histories as 
Sultan. al-Salatin; and a number of his coins have also come to 
light.” These coins were issued from the capital city (Firazabad) as 
well as from Satgaon and Mu‘azzamabad (eastern Bengal). Their 


' See Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, inba’ etc., 11, 496; Ale-Sakhiwi, A/-Daw’ al-Limi’ etc., III, 313, 
Al-Tuhfat ete.. 319. 

2? H.B., IL, 119. 

> Al-Fasi, op. cit., 322. 

* Al-Sakhawi, Al-Daw’ al-Lami', X., 240. 

î Ibn Hajar al-"Asqalani, Inba’ erc., Ib, 496; Al-Sakhawi, A/-Daw’' 2/-Lamr', VIL, 280, 

ê One of Hamza Shah's coins is dated 813, It was minted at Satgion. See Cae. H. Suppl., 53, 
No. 109. 
? £A.S.B., 1873, 259; Car. 1L, 160, Nos. 87-88; Cae. H. Suppi., 53-55, Nos. 107-120. 
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dates do not go beyond 814, the year of his succession. On the 
coins he describes himself as “The one assisted by the assistance of 
the Merciful, sword of the world and of religion, Abu al-Muyjahid 
Hamza Shah, son of A'zam Shah, son of Sikandar Shah, son of 
ilyas Shah”, and also as “The Helper of Islam and the Muslims”. If 
these expressions, especially the latter, have any significance, 
Hamza Shah may be said to bave identified himself with the 
Islamic party at the court as against that of the Raja. The latter 
succeeded however in removing or killing Hamza Shah, most 
probably in the same year (814). Kans was not allowed to have his 
way without a struggle. Shihab al-Din, a mamlūk (slave) of 
Hamza Shih, led a revolt against Kans and for a time succeeded in 
confining him and eclipsing his authority.' Shihab then assumed 
the title of Sultan and issued coins in his name from both 

- = es = 2 : a is E e - 
Firuzabad and Saegaon.- Like Hamza Shah Shihab al-Din also 
describes himself on the coins as the “One assisted by the 
assistance of the Merciful, Shihab al-Dunya wa al-Din Abt 
al-Muzaffar Bayazid Shah, the Sultan”, and as “Helper of the 
Commander of the Faithful and the aid of Islam and the 
Muslims.” His coins cover each of the years 815, 816 and 817. In 
817/1414 Raja Kans turned the table upon him, killed him and 
usurped power. Shihab al-Din Bayazid Shah’s son, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Firūz Shah kept up the resistance to Kams’s usurpation, most 

t Al-Sakhawi, Al-Daw’ al-Lamis, VU, 280. The text reads: 

copes Shay Go <del heel Ce Se ija gall Sie Uke le ele OY 
Ibo Hajar al-‘Asqalani alse alludes to the struggle between Kans (foba'. IL, 196} and Shihab al-Din, 
but states that Harnza was removed by Shihib. This, as Z. Desai (op. cit., 2011-202) points our, 
must have been a mistake which was corrected by Al-Asqgalani’s pupil Al-Sakhawi. 

2 Cat Al, 160. Nos. 89-92; Car. H. Suppl. 55, Nos. 121-132. Blochmann, who first noueed 
some of these coins (fA. S.B., 1873, 262-263) thought that Shibab al-Din Bayazid was a “puppet 
king” in whose name Raja Kans ruled in the “Darul Islam” of Bengal, for, Blochmann observed, 
“history and legends” did not mention any “successful rival of Kans” by the name of Shihab erc. 
Obviously Blochmann said so because of his unawareness of the Arabic sources quoted above. As 
we now know that Shihab, Hamza Shih’s slave, was for sometime a successful riyal of Raja Kans, 
these coins may be safely attributed to this Shihab al-Din. it may also be noted that both Hamilton 
Buchanan, who wrote on the basis of a Pandua manusenpt (Martin's Eastern india, Ul, 618). and the 
Riy3d (p. 110) mention a tuler between Hamza Shah's ruie and Kans's usurpation Buchanan 
clearly mentions this intermediate ruler as Shihab al-Din, a slave of Hamza Shah. His aceount thus 
tallies with thar of the contemporary Arab historians and ts not therefore “a careless and incorrect 
summary of” the Riydd, as Jadunath Sarkar terms wt (H. B. U1, 123). Nor is the Riydd's account 
unreliable, though it is not quite sure about the namie of this intermediate ruler and writes: “And 


some writers have asserted thar this Shamsuddin was no son of the Sultanussalitin, but an adopted 
son, and that his name was Shihabuddin.” 
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probably basing himself in east and south Bengal wherefrom 
(Satgaon, Mu‘azzamabad) his coins were issued in the same year 
(817).! 


* Cat. H. Suppi. 58-59, Nos, 133-134. Sec also infra, p. 152. 


CHAPTER [IX 
RAJA KANS AND JALAL AL-DIN MUHAMMAD SHAH 
E USURPATION LY RAJA KANS AND HIS END 


The usurpation of power by Raya Kans 1s the most intriguing 
episode in the history of Muslim Bengal. The origin and 
background of his rise to power in the Nyas Shahi court at 
Firtizabad (Pandua) is not definitely known; though it may be 
assumed that his rise in gencral was due to the plicy of the Ilyas 
Shahi rulers in entrusting Hindus with positions of responsibility 
and trust — a policy against which some of the ‘u/ama’ had of 
course uttered timely warnings.' The contemporary Arab histo- 
rians Ibn Hajar al-'Asyalani and Al-Sakhawi refer to the incident, 
bur they do not give us any detail, concentrating as they do their 
attention more particularly on the conversion of Kans’s son to 
Islam and the latter’s succession to the Sultanat of Bengal under 
the name of Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah. The information 
supplied by the later Delhi historians like Nizim al-Din Ahmad 
Bakhshi, Abu al-Fadl and Firishta, is sketchy and incidental, and is 
also faulty in respect of chronology and facts. The only detailed 
information abour the eposide is supplied by Ghulam Husain 
Salim in his Rivad al-Salatin (written about 1788 A.C.) and by Dr. 
Hamilton Buchanan, who compiled his account about 1810 on the 
basis of a manuscript history found at Pandua. Based on local 
traditions and facts preserved in the familics of some shaikhs who 
were contemporary with the Raja, these two accounts are more 
reliable than the rather careless and casual notices in the Delhi 
chronicles. Moreover these two accounts are corroborated in their 
essential features by the contemporary Arab historians mentioned 
above. On the basis of these two sets of accounts we may obtain a 
tolerably clear idea about the episode. 

The Riyad al-Salicin calls Kans the “Raja of Bhatuna”. This 
territory has not yet been clearly identified. Blochmann thought it 
to be somewhere lying to the cast of Malda.? All the authorities, 

' See the Bihar ha Muattar Shams Batkai’s leer to Subin Ghtyath allin Abram Shan, 


quoted by SH. Askan te AHRS. W5e, Part N 
JAS B. 1473, pp 32d 
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however, name the usurper as “Kans”, the Arab historians calling 
him “Kas” or “Fandu”,! It was E.V. Westmacott, an English civil 
servant at Dinajpur in the early seventies of the nineteenth 
century, who first suggested that “Kans” should be read 
“Ganesh”, who was most probably a Raja of “Dynwaj” or 
Dinajpur.* Subsequent writers accepted this suggestion and began 
to use the revised name “Ganesh” instead of Kans, one of them 
even holding that the Raji’s name was carelessly written in the 
Persian manuscripts “with Kafinstead of Gaf’, and that no Hindu 
could “name his son Kansa, the tyrant who tried to murder the 
god Krishna”.* It is, however, a little strange that all the 
contemporary or near-contemporary historians should have been 
uniformly careless in writing the name, particularly when the 
sound of the Sanskrit or Bengali letter Ga could be easily 
represented, phonetic subtelities apart, by the Arabic letter Ghain 
or the Persian letters Ghain and Gaf. Moreover, the assumption 
that “Kans” stands for ‘Kansa’, the tyrant of the Hindu mytholo- 
gy, is purely imaginary. If the historians meant the name to be 
Kansa, they would have added an alif with the last letter sin 
(Luts) , as is the general practice in writing such names in Arabic 
and Persian. Hence the suggestion of Col. Dalton that the name 
“Kans” stands for “Kons” or “Konch”, the “same as Koch (Koch 
Bihar)”* seems more plausible. “Koch is often pronounced with a 
nasal twang”, rightly points out Blochmann, “as if it were spelt 
Kéns.”° Kuch Bihar lies to the north-east of Rangpur and at that 
time bordered the Sultanat of Bengal. It is not unlikely that a 
chieftain of Kuch origin was offered the position of a noble for 
some consideration at the Ilyas Shahi court. Clearly the expression 
‘Raja Kans’ appears to be a popular or surname, rather than the 
full and original name of the usurper, and it is obviously more 
reasonable to use the name as written by all the historians than to 
attribute a general carelessness on the part of all of them. 


" Ziauddin Desai (op. cit.. p. 201-202) reasonably supposes that the name “Fandu" might have 
been 3 confusion for Panuda. 

? Calcutta Review, No. CX, Oct. 1872, p.238. 

> H.B. Ml, p. 121. 

“ Quoted in f.A.S.B., 1873, p. 263, n. 2. 

5 Ibid. 
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The rise of Rājā Kāns has to be understood against the 
background of the overall political situation in the subcontinent at 
that time. The Ilayās Shahi Sultanat came into being more or less 
as a sequal to the troubles and rebellions that beset the later years 
of Muhammad Tughlaq’s reign. In order to resist the attempt of 
the next Tughlaq Sultan, Firuz Shah Tughlag, to recover Bengal, 
Ilyas Shah and his son Sikandar Shah had perforce to make local 
recriuts and rally the support of local Hindu chiefs. It is significant 
that Barani speaks about “mouldy looking Bengali Rajahs” in the 
army of Ilyas Shah when he unsuccessfully met Firiz Shah 
Tughlaq’s army in Bihar. This dependence upon local recruits 
might explain the appointment of Raja Kāns, and probably some 
other nobles, at the Ilyas Shahi court. The seemingly unexpected 
good relationship which both Ilyas Shah and Sikandar Shah 
cultivated with the Tughlag Sultan even after his clearly unsuc- 

cessful campaigns in Bengal rather suggests that the Bengal 
Sultāns were not quite unaware of the inherent danger of their 
policy of dependence upon Hindu elements. Secondly, the 
break-up of the Tuglaq Sultanat at the time and the rise of a 
number of succession Sultanats, of which the Ilyas Shahi Sultanat 
itself was one, left the Muslims divided and weakened throughout - 
the subcontinent. And the disintegration and isolation of the 
Muslims were complete when, shortly after Firūz Shah Tughlaq’s 
death, Timur Lane sacked Delhi in 1398 A.C. Raja Kans, who 
was undoubtedly an intelligent and ambitious person, did not fail 
to keep an eye on the course of developments.! Paraticularly the 
rise of the Hindu Kingdom of Vijayanagr on the ruins of the 
Tughlaq authority in the south about this time must not have 
escaped Raja Kans’s attention who seems have been actuated by a 
smilar desire to supplant Muslim rule in Bengal too. 


The rise of the Raja was thus neither an unintelligible nor an 
unconnected event. As indicated above, he came to prominence in 
the yas Shahi court towards the close of Ghiyath al-Din A’zam 
Shāh’s reign. Whether the latter was murdered by Kans, as related 

1 That the isolation of the Bengal Sultanat from the centre of Muslim power was an important 


factor in Kans’s calculation appears clearly by his prompt submission as soon as the Muslims 
succeeded in getting the help of the Jaunpur Sultin. See below. 
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by the Riyad, or died peacefully, the murder of his able minister 
Khin-i-Jahan Yahya shortly after the Sultan’s death in 814/ 
1411-12 brought Kans in the forefront of the struggle for power. 
During the short reign of Saif al-Din Hamza Shah it assumed a 
more acute form. The Raja either removed Hamza Shah from the 
throne and killed him, or concentrated power in his hand by 
completely relegating the prince into the background. This led 
Shihab al-Din, a mawla of Hamza Shah, to oppose the Raja. For a 
time Shihab succeeded in overpowering and confining the Raja, 
and in taking power in his hand under the name of Sultan Shihab 
al-din Bayazid Shah. Ultimately, however, the Raji gained the 
upper hand, overthrew and killed Shihab’ in 817/1414, and 
“openly ascended the throne after crushing the Islamic party in the 
state”? and also killing, most probably, Bay4zid’s son ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Firaz Shah, who kept up the resistance to Raja Kans’s usurpation 
for sometime, as is evidenced by his coins issued from Mu‘azza- 
mabad and Satgion in 817.° The sturggle thus lasted for at least 
four years, from 814 to 817, in the course of which the minister 
Khan-i-Jahan Yahya, Sultan Saif al-din Hamza Shah, the latter’s 
slave and Sultan Shihab al Din Bayazid Shah, and his son, prince 
‘Ala’al-Din Firiz Shih, besides presumably others, fell bloody 
victims to the machinations of the Raja. 

Coming to the throne as he did for the purpose of 
supplanting Muslim rule, Raja Kans followed a systematic policy 
of elimination of and persecution upon the Muslims, particularly 
those who mattered in public affairs. “Oppression and bloodshed 
followed;” writes the Riyad, “he cried to kill all Muslims, and had 
many learned men murdered.” It is related that Shaikh Badr 
al-Islam and his son Faid al-Islam, who refused to pay homage to 
the Raja, were summoned at court and on their persistence in 


1 Ibn Hajar al-’Asqalani, Jnbi’ ete., Vol. IL p. 196; Riyad., p. 110; Hamilton Buchanan's 
account, Martin's Eastern Indiz, Vol. I., p. 618. Al-Sakhawi's statement (Ai/-Daw’u etc., Vol, 
VIU, p. 280) that Shihab was killed by Kans's son after becoming a Muslim is clearly 2 confusion 
oa the historian's part. 

2 H.B. Il p. 121. Dr. A.H. Dani tries to show, by an interpretation of the Tabagat-i-Akbari’s 
expression a Ace! that Kans did not in fact assume kingship (“The House of Raja Ganesh in 
Bengal”, J.A.S.B., letters, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, p. 127, 135); bue this view is not correct and is 
categorically contradicted by the contemporary Arabic sources and other historians. 

Car. Il., suppl. pp. 58-59, Nos. 133-134. 
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refusing to acknowledge his supremacy, were executed. The same 
day a boat-load of learned men were also drowned to death at the 
orders of the Raja." He also destroyed many mosques. The 
subsequent developments, as narrated by both the Riyad and 
Hamilton Buchanan, are as follows. The persecution and oppres- 
sion of the Raja at last drove the Muslims to rally round Shaikh 
Nar Qutb al-‘Alam, the leading Shaikh in Bengal at the time. The 
latter then addressed an appeal to the Jaunpur Sultan, [brahim, 
detailing the plight of the Muslims in Bengal and imploring him 
to come to their rescue. Accordingly the latter marched with his 
army into Bengal and pitched his tent at Sarai Firizpar. Unable to 
resist the Jaunpur forces, and seeing no other way out of the crisis, 
Raja Kans submitted to Nur Qutb al-‘Alam and begged him to 
intercede with the Jaunpur Sultan. The Shaikh consented to do so 
if only the Raja embraced Islam. The latter at first agreed to do so, 
but being misled by his wife, offered his son, Jadu, to be 
converted and placed on the throne. The Shaikh then converted 
Jadu to Islam, gave him the name of Jalal al-Din Muhammad, 
placed him on the throne and then persuaded the Jaunpur Sultan 
to withdraw from Bengal. After the latter's withdrawal, how- 
ever, Raja Kans confined his son, and in order to reinstate him 
into Hinduism, “made several hollow cows of gold, threw Jalal 
into the mouth of one, and pulled him out behind; the gold was 
then distributed among the Brahmans. He hoped that the boy 
would thus return to his old faith. But as Jalal had been converted 
to Islam by a Shaikh like Nar Qutb al-‘Alam, he remained faithful 
to his new belief, and the talk of the infidels made no impression 
upon him”. Raja Kans now again commenced to persecute the 
Muslims. His persecution reached the climax when he arrested 
Nūr Qutb al-‘Alam's son Shaikh Anwar, and his brother’s son 
Shaikh Zahid, both of whom were banished to Sunargion. After 
some time Shaikh Anwar was executed at the Raja’s orders, That 
very day, however, Raja Kans was overthrown and killed by his 
son Jalal al-Din who then succeeded to the throne. 

The outlines of the episode thus given in the Riyad and 
Buchanan’s account agree well with the numismatic evidence that 


' Riyid., pp. 110-112. 
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has come to light and with the account of the contemporary Arab 
historians. Coins of Jala! al-Din Muhammad dated 818 and 821 to 
823 have been discovered, with a gap for the years 819 and 820; 
whereas some coins with Bengali characters and issued by “Danuj 
Mardan Dev” and “Mahendra Dev” with the Saka dates 1339 and 
1340, corresponding to 820 and 821 H., have been discovered. On 
these coins “Danuj Mardan” and “Mahendra” describe themselves 
as “devoted to the feet of Chandi” (Hindu goddess Kali). It has 
been reasonably suggested that “Danuj Mardan Dev” is the name 
which Raji Kans assumed after capturing the throne! and that 
“Mahendra” was most probably a younger son of Raja Kans.? 
Now, several points emerge clearly from these coins. First, Jalal 
al-Din’s coins dated 818 clearly prove that his conversion and 
assumption of the royal privilege of issuing coins took place in 
that year at the latest, that is only a few months after the 
usurpation of power by Kans. Obviously the latter could not 
continue for long in his ill-gotten power in the first instance and 
that within a short time events took such a turn that he had to step 
down and allow his son to embrace Islam and issue coins in his 
new name of Jalal-al-Din. Nothing short of physical force and a 
real threat of annihilation could have compelled the ambitious 
Raja to accept this position. Hence the story of Shaikh Nar Qutb 
al-‘Alam’s intervention and the advance of the Jaunpur army upon 
Bengal cannot but be true. Secondly, the gap in Jalal al-Din’s 
coinage for the years 819 and 820, coupled with the existence of 
Danuj Mardan Dev’s coins of 820 confirm the account of the 
Riyad and of Buchanan that after the departure of the Jaunpur 
forces Raja Kans betrayed his pledge, placed Jalal al-Din under 
restraint, probably trying to readmit him into Hinduism by 
performing some prescribed rites, and began himself to exercise 
royal power by issuing coins in his newly assumed name of 
“Danuj Mardan Dev”. Thirdly, the fact that he did away with the 
Hijri era and Arabic character, used the Saka era, and assumed the 
“highly significant”? title of “Danuj Mardan Dev” and one 
' N.K. Bhattasali, Coins and Chronology etc., pp. 117-121. 


2 Stapleton in ‘Abid ‘Ali, Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua, p. 29, nore. 
> The phrase is Jadunath Sarkar’s, H.B., Il, p. 121. 
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“Devoted to the feet of Chandi”, the Hindu goddess of bloody 
vengeance upon all her opponents, tend only to emphasize the 
correctness of the Rryad’s statement that the Raja was bent upon 
banishing Islam and the Muslims and in carrying out a systematic 
persecution upon them. Lastly, the reappearance of Jalal al-Din’s 
coinage from the year 821 shows that reaction against Kans’s 
oppressive rule developed within a couple of years and that he was 
definitely overthrown in 821. Obviously the Muslims rallied 
round Jalal al-Din, who was steadfast in his faich and who led the 
revolution against his father and recaptured the throne after 
putting him to death. That the Raja was violently overthrown and 
killed is not only stated by the Riyad, but also by the 
contemporary Arab historian Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani who specifi- 
cally states that Jalal al-Din Muhammed revolted against his father 
and killed him.’ That the transition was anything but peaceful is 
also suggested by the coins of “Mahendra” of the Saka year 1340 
(821 H.). According to Stapleton and others, Mahendra was a 
younger son of Raja Kans who was set up as a rival king by Hindu 
ministers but who, before long, had to give wav to Jalal al-Din.” 


Thus Raja Kāns’s attempt to supplant Muslim rule was 
frustrated. Considering the time and circumstances in which he 
acted, he was definitely a bold and adventurous person and his 
persecutory role was not also unnatural. Some modern Hindu 
scholars have, however, attempted to offer apologies for the Raja. 
The foremost of these is the late Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s “modern 
reconstruction of the history of Ganesh”, as he calls it.? It is 
avowedly based on his “historical imagination”, because, accord- 
ing to him the Riyad and Hamilton Buchanan's account were not 
reliable and because he thought “no inscription of Ganesh or 
Jalaluddin... nor any fifteenth century writing about them” were 
forthcoming. The existence of the contemporary Arab historians’ 
accounts on the subject and the discovery of at least two 


1 Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, inba* erc., Vol. I., p. 496. The text runs thus: 
PARLE LD pal JA aly phe y Ueto goig ahead pd Wy ale G ot 


? Stapleton’s note in ‘Abid ‘Ali, op. cit, p. 29 
> H.B., 1, pp. 125-128. 
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inscriptions of Jalal al-Din’ should at once render Sarkar’s 
interpretation obsolete. Yet some of his inconsistencies and the 
way in which he has in effect accepted and then distorted the facts 
supplied by the Riyad and Hamilton Buchanan may be noted. 
Sarkar imagines that by virtue of his “ability and experience” and 
his personal infantry “Ganesh naturally became the de facto ruler 
of the state” when Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shih left “only raw 
youths for his successors”. This, says Sarkar, “naturally set up 
against” the Raja “the mothers of the other princes and the 
disappointed nobles who followed the fortunes of the latter. Piots 
against Ganesh and attempts to stir up civil war resulted and the 
cypher Sultan may have been lured into rising against his regent... 
At the very last, Ganesh, (now an old man), assumed the crown 
himself in 817 A.H.”? It should be at once pointed out that the 
usurpation by Kans was undoubtedly due to the inefficiency of 
Ghiyath al-Din’s successors and the divison and disunity among 
the Muslim nobility, besides the overall political situation in the 
subcontinent indicated above, and that Kans might even have 
drawn some Muslim nobles to his faction; but the suggestion that 
he “naturally” became the de facto ruler simply because of the 
weakness of the princes and that he was rather an unwilling 
occupant of the throne in consequence of plots and risings against 
his “natural” position of de facto ruler and “regent” is obviously 
far too much of an apology for him. All the extant sources rather 
show clearly that he came to occupy the position which he did by 
clever machinations resulting in a series of murders. If Kins 
became the de facto ruler after Ghiyith al-Din A‘zam Shih’s 
death, it was by no means without calculated moves on Kins’s 
part. Secondly, Sarkar characterizes the accounts of the Riyad 
al-Salatin and of the Pandua manuscript which Hamilton Bucha- 
nan used as “pious frauds”. Yet Sarkar accepts directly or 
indirectly all the essential facts in these two sources and then 
distorts them in his own way. Thus he accepts the fact of Shaikh 
Nir Qutb al-‘Alam’s invitation to the Jaunpur Sultān but then 
casts doubt on the latter’s having come in person and then 


1 See infra, pp. 161-162. 
* HB. 1}, p. 126. 
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hastenes to add that “that does not necessarily mean that no 
genera! of the Jaunpur kingdom led an army into Bengal.” Having 
said so Sarkar ingenuously suggests that the “Jaunpur force went 
back, probably for a moncy consideration and certainly on the 
promise that Ganesh would convert his son Jadusen to Islam and 
make him Sultan of Bengal in his own place.”! Now, whether the 
Jaunpur Sultan did personally come or sent an army under a 
general is not that important as is the fact that the Jaunpur 
intervention was brought about by Nir Qutb al-‘Alam’s appeal. 
That being the position, it is not understandable why that army 
sould have withdrawn without having made a satisfactory 
settlement of the question which had necessitated their coming 
here. Sarkar does not indicate any source wherefrom he got the 
hint of Kans’s having recourse to bribery in order to ward off the 
danger. In fact Sarkar projects this imagination of his in order to 
lend support to his another imaginary point that Jalal al-Din 
({Jadusen) embraced [slam after Kans’s death. In this connection 
Sarkar twists the vague expression of Firishta,? which has long 
been regarded as faulty on this subject.? Yet Sarkar accepts rhe 
Riyad’s story about the purificatory ceremony for readmitting 
Jalal al-Din into the fold of Hinduism and then adds: “we may be 
quite sure that the backward Hindu society of those early days 
refused to accept sudhi (reconversion to Hinduism) however 
richly gilt.”* Clearly Sarkar here fails to see his own inconsisten- 
cy; for the question of the purificatory ceremony does not arise 
unless Kans’s son had embraced Islam as a condition precedent tor 
the withdrawal of the Jaunpur forces. That Jalal al-Din (Jadusen) 
embraced Islam at the latest by 818 is proved by his coins of that 
date which, according to Sarkar’s own admission is much prior to 
Kans’s death. But then Sarkar presents his skilfully woven 
inconsistency to his readers in order to press his next imaginary 
point that “Kans died in old age, not murdered by his son 
Jalaluddin as piously imagined by Ghulam Husain Salim on the 
‘gossip of some’ (ba qaul-i-ba’ze)” and that Jalal al-Din went over 


' fbid., p. 127, 

7 fhbid, p. 121. 

1 See J.A S.B., 1873, p. 264. n. 2. 
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to the Muslim society because he was not accepted by the 
Hindus.’ As pointed out above, Ghulam Husain’s statement in 
this regard has for its solid support the categorical statement of the 
contemporary historian Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani who unequivocally 
mentions that Jalal al-Din revolted against his father and killed 
him. Sarkar’s rendering of Ghulam Husain’s phrase “ba qaul-i- 
ba‘de” is palpably tendentious, its plain meaning is not “gossip of 
some”, but “according to another statement” which, as it is now 
clear, has reference either to the contemporary account noted 
above, or to some other work based on it. Obviously it was not 
Ghulam Husain Salim who indualged in “pious imagination”, but 
rather Sarkar who piously imagines a peaceful death for Raja 
Kans. in fact Sarkar accepts directly or indirectly all the material 
facts supplied by Ghulam Husain Salim, such as Nar Qutb 
al-‘Alam’s appeal to the Jaunpur Sultin, the latter’s march upon 
Bengal, Raja Kans’s submission to the demand of the Shaikh, 
conversion Of Kans’s son to Islam, the story of the purificatory 
cermony, etc., but Sarkar distorts each item of these facts with his 
imagination in order to bring home, as it appears, his main thesis 
that the Raya was popular with the Muslims and did not persecute 
them. Yet, it is only against the background of the Raja’s 
persocutory role that these facts become intelligible. As already 
pointed out, it was only natural on the R4ji’s part to turn against 
the Muslims. The very legend “devoted to the feet of Chandi” 
inscribed on his coins is an eloquent testimony to the spirit of his 
regime. The contemporary historian Al-Sakhawi categorically 
states that Jalal al-Din repaired and renewed the mosques 
destroyed or harmed by his father, thereby indicating that his 
father destroyed mosques.* Sarkar indeed falls back on Firishea’s 
indirect remark about the Rājī’s alleged popularity with the 
Muslims but ultimately admits indirectly that the Raja did 
persecute the ‘alama’. Sarkar concludes his laboured apology for 
Kans thus: “The charge against him of having vowed to extirpate 
the ulema and shaikhs which we find only in the monkish legends 
' ibid, 


p- 128. 
? Al- Sakhiwi, ALDawu’ etc., Vol. VILL, p. 280. His exact words are: 
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of Pandua and Malda, clearly sprang from his attempt to reduce 
the overgrown and unruly Muslim monastic orders to obedience 
and to squeeze out of them a portion of vast treasures they had 
accumulated by beguiling Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah in his 
old age and taking leases of the administration of districts (like 
Satgaon). Their position was exactly parallel to that of the 
Buddhist monks to whom the Emperor Asoka gave away all his 
state treasures in his dotage”.' In this Sarkar in effect admits the 
truth of Ghulam Husain’s statement about K4ns's persecution of 
the ‘ulam4’, particularly his execution of Nir Qutb al-‘Alam’s son 
Shaikh Anwar for his alleged knowledge about hidden treasures at 
Sunargaon. In doing so, however, Sarkar makes a very miserable 
attempt co kill two birds, the Buddhist monks and the Mushm 
Shaikhs, at one throw. Whether Asoka did actually give away all 
his treasures to the Buddhist monks is a moot question, but 
Sarkar’s innuendo against the Muslim Shaikhs is utterly unwar- 
ranted. The Shaikhs of whom we get information through 
various sources did not in any way form themselves into such 
institutions as the “monastic orders” of Medieval Europe, nor 
were they, by all accounts, such greedy wealth-seekers as Sarkar 
would have us believe. Be that as it may, it is clear that even in his 
laboured and inconsistent apology Sarkar admits all the facts 
mentioned by the Riydd al-Salatin and the Pandua manuscript of 
Hamilton Buchanan though he arbitrarily characterizes them as 
“monkish legends” and “pious frauds”. 


To conclude, Raja Kans was no innocent and unwilling 
participant in the episode, nor was he a friend of the Muslims. 
Taking advantage of the position of influence in the Muslim court 
which Ilyas Shahi liberalism had afforded him, he made a 
deliberate and vigorous effort to emulate the founders of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom in the south and to supplant Muslim rule in 
Bengal. He did not succeed, and had his nemesis at the hand of his 
own son who not only did away with him but also shattered his 
dream of consolidating a “Chandi-dom” by himself embracing 
Islam and furthering its cause in a way comparable only to the 
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record of Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah. Whether Jalal al-Din went 
over to the Muslim society because the so-called “backward” 
Hindus of the time did not receive him within their fold is 
nowhere on record; but the very fact that he succeeded in alliance 
with Islam and the Muslims goes to show that the Muslim 
elements in the country, the nobility and the generality combined, 
constituted by that time the preponderating factor in the 
bodypolitic as against che non-Muslims and others. 


I: JALAL AL-DIN ABU AL-MUZAFFAR MUHAMMAD SHAH 


After conversion to Islam Raji Kans’s son Jadu! was given 
the name “Muhammad” and was enthroned under the title “Jalal 
al-Dynyā wa al-Din AbG al-Muzaffar Muhammad Shah al- 
Sultan.” As mentioned above, his earliest coin is dated 818/1415 
on the obverse of which the above-mentioned title is recorded and 
on the reverse he is described as “Helper of Islam and the 
Muslims.”* On another variety of coin of the same date he is 
described as the “Helper of the Amir al-Mu’minin, and aid of 
Islam and the Muslims”.* These expressions are significant in the 
context of the circumstances under which he came to the throne. 
These coins also establish indisputably, despite the different views 
of historians regarding the time and circumstances of his 
conversion, that he embraced Islam and was enthroned at least in 
that year, so that the usurpation of Kans did not last in the first 
instance for more than about a year, the last coins of the preceding 
Sultan Shihab al-Din, and of another prince named Firūz Shah, 
being dated 817/1414. Jalal al-Din’s effective rule began, however, 
from 821, after the final overthrow of Kāns and the pretender 
“Mahendra”, most probably a younger son of the latter. The 
intervening period from 819 to 820 witnessed Raja Kans’s second 

t According to the Riyad al-Salittin, his original name was Jadu. Firishta calls him “Jatmall” 


or “Jaimall”, the MSS difer. 
2 7.A.S.B., 1873, p. 267, Plate VIN, No. 4. 
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attempt to grab power. The triumph of Jalal al-Din marked in fact 
the victory of the Islamic party. It also indicates that despite his 
capture of power Raja Kāns could not carry the people with him 
and that the Muslim population in Bengal had by that time 
formed the decisive factor in moudling its political destiny. 

Jalal al-Din proclaimed aloud the principles of Islam in the 
state and himself adhered to the Hanafi madhab (school of 
shari‘at). He reconstructed and repaired the mosques and similar 
other buildings destroyed or mutilated by his father, and also 
erected new ones.! Like Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A'zam Shah, he 
also sent money etc. to Makka, particularly in the year 832/1429, 
for distribution there and built an impressive madrasa in that holy 
city.? These benevolent activities at Makka were only an 
extension of similar measures of the Sultan in Bengal. An 
inscription dated 5 Jamadi I 835/12 January 1432 and found at 
Sultanganj in the Rajshahi district records the construction of a 
Jami‘ Mosque-cum-madrasa in that year by his governor of Sutia 
bearing the title of Malik Sadr al-Millat. Sutia was an important 
trade centre, described in the inscription as a Khas territory 
(crown land), at the confluence of the Ganges and the Bhagirathi 
in the Murshidabad district.* The Sulean also beautified the city of 
Pandua with many splendid structures and it flourished so much 
under him that, in the words of the Riyad, “it cannot be 
sufficiently described.” About the year 822 H. he transferred the 
capital from Pandua to Gaud which city also he adorned with 
similar architectural monuments, particularly a mosque, a reser- 
voir, the “Jalali tank” and a Sarai. 

For raising his status as an independent Muslim Sultan Jalal 
al-Din established diplomatic relationship with the Timurid ruler 
Shah Rukh of Herat and the Mamlūk ruler of Egypt, al-Ashraf 

1 Al-Sakhawi, AL Dawu’ al-Lims' etc., Vol. VIIL, p. 280. Also Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqatani, inb3’ 
etc., Vol. IL, p. 497. AlSakhiwi writes: F 
po Je ele cory Tine GY ay agay orld oye egil aga otters PHT las el on as A 
2 Ibid. Also Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, op. cit. The latter writes: 
-A l i y Gey diyt Sa Ji Jeb 
3 M.A. Ghafir, “Fresh light on the Sultänganj Inscription of Sultān Jalal al-Din Muhammad 
Shah”, {.A.S.P., Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1963, pp. 66-65. 
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Barsbay. In the Sultanganj inscription noted above Jalal al-Din is 
found using both the titles of Sultan and Amir. It may be 
mentioned that this latter title is not found on any of his coins. It 
has therefore been suggested that he used this title in order to 
placate the Timurid ruler who did not recognize the ‘Abbasid 
Khalifa of Egypt and who bore the title Amir, “an intermediary 
step between Sultan and Amir al-Mu’minin”.' Sometime after 
having established the madrasa at Makka Sultan Jalal al-Din sent 
gifts and presents to al-Ashraf Barsbay of Egypt and asked for a 
letter of nomination from the ‘Abbasid Khalifa there.? This 
request was granted and a formal letter of nomination, together 
with a robe of honour was sent to him through two messengers 
named Muhmil and Bargit in 833/1440. The Sultan put on this 
robe and sent a letter of acknowledgement, together with 
money-gifts for the Khalifa and presents for the Sultan al-Ashraf 
Biarsbay. Jalal al-Din also used to send gifts regularly to an worthy 
‘alim of the time, Shaikh *Ala’al-Bukhari who lived in Egypt and 
Damascus. After having received the letter of nomination from 
the Khalifa, Jalal al-Din issued a new coin in 834/1431 assuming 
the title of Khalifat Allah for himself.* This is very significant. It 
may be pointed out that because of the disintegration of the 
‘Abbasid Khilafat some Muslim jurists of the time like Ibn Jama‘ 
and Ibn Khaldiin had suggested that there could be delegation of 
Caliphal prerogatives and that there might even be two imdms at 
one and the same time if there was sufficient distance between the 
two to preclude any possibility of conflict of jurisdiction.* It has 


'M.A. Ghafur, op.cit, pp. 60-61. 
2 Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqatini, inba’ etc. Vol. I., p. 497, The text runs as follows: 
Me dpb fee ley ee lh jared TALLI oye At Sey laaa pee (It dean jarl of 
-ida ORL, AU J iang eel ia uly eb 
Al-Sakhawi (AL-Dawu' erc., Vol. VHI, p. 280) also writes: 
i yt oly fe ay pt la a yp LLI oya gall eens dit, paa ree clea Er ah J 


Gy pak g ad! AL haot gaa olla lS y Ge dada Jet ot t coll hd 
Thus while Ibn Hajr al ‘Asqalani uses the words Adali Ub | al-Sakhawi uses the expression 
l #2! . both meaning, however, a request for nomination as successor or deputy. The 


names of messengers are mentioned by the former as Muhmil and Bargūt, whereas the latter 
mentions that the robe and letter of nomination were sent by the hand of “Sharif”, which might 
mean the name of a person, or a title signifying connection with the prophet’s family. 

2 A. Karim, Corpus of the Muslim Coins of Bengal, Dacca, 1960, p. 7t. 

* Rosenthal, Political thought in Medieval Islam, p. 56; and Ibn Khaldin, Prolegomena, tr. de 
Slane, Vol. L., p. 391 (both quoted in M.A. Ghafur, op. cit, pp. 64-65). 


CHAPTER X 


THE LATER ILYAS SHAHIS AND THE 
ABYSSINIAN RULERS 


I. THE LATER (LYAS SHAHIS 
(a) Nasir al-Din Ab al-Muzaffar Mahmid 


The accession of Nasir al-Din Mahmūd meant not only the 
restoration of the old Ilyas Shahi dynasty, it also signified the 
reassertion of authority by the old Muslim nobility who had been 
displaced and relegated into the background since the time of Raja 
K4ns’s usurpation. Having been called to the throne by this group 
and having the advantage of their confidence and cooperation, the 
new Sulcan had a rather smooth reign of twenty years. During 
this period peace and prosperity prevailed throughout the 
country. The external situation also was favourable for Mahmud. 
Hitherto the Jaunpur Sultanat in northern India had been a rival of 
the Bengal Sultanat since the time of Jalal al-Din Muhammad 
Shah; but now that Sultanat was involved in a deadly struggle 
with the Lūdī Sultans of Delhi. This new situation afforded 
Bengal its much needed security on the western frontier and 
enabled Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmiid to devote his time and 
attention to the tasks of reconstruction and development. And he 
indeed fruitfully utilized the opportunity so that the land 
witnessed significant social and economic developments during 
his time. 

The most important social development during Mahmtd’s 
reign was a steady expansion of Muslim colonization and 
settlement in different parts of Bengal, specially in its southern 
region. The leader of this process of Muslim settlements in south 
Bengal was Khin Jahan whose tomb exists near Bagerhat, the 
headquarters of a subdivision of that name in the Khulna district. 
The inscription attached to the tomb says that Khan Jahan died in 
the end of Dhu al-Hijjah, 863 (end of October 1459 A.C.).! About 
a mile to the south-west of his tomb lies the imposing sixty-dome 
mosque, still in a good state of preservation, erected by him. 


17 AS.B., 1867, pp. 130-135. 
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Rabi‘ H, 837 and that he was succeeded in that year by his son 
Ahmad.' According to Ghulam Husain Salim, Sultan Jalal al-Din 
lies buried in the famous Ek-Lakhi tomb at Pandua, a square 
single domed structure of which each side is about 87 feet, with a 
single arch spanning it, which is also said to contain the tombs of 
his wife and son. 


Il: SHAMS AL-DIN ABU AL-MUJAHID AHMAD SHAH 


On Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shih’s death his son 
Ahmad ascended the throne in 837/1433-34. He was then only 14 
years old.” His young age, and probably evil counsels, led him 
astray and he soon indulged in “crimes and follies”. He was thus a 
poor successor to his illustrious father. When his follies and 
cruelties despaired everybody, we are told, two of his slaves, 
Shadi Khan and Nasit Khan, whom he had raised to positions of 
power and influence, made a conspiracy against him and killed 
him. The conspirators then fell out amongst themselves and tried 
to kill each other. In this struggle Nasir Khan succeeded in 
eliminating Shadi Khan and in arrogating to himself the royal 
authority. At this stage, however, the nobility consisting of the 
amirs and maliks asserted themselves. They refused to obey the 
usurper Nasir Khan, had him killed only about a week after his 
assumption of power and then restored to the throne a descendant 
of Ilyas Shah named Mahmid? who, according to Firishta, had 
taken to agriculture and had been living in obscurity.‘ 


1 Al Sakhawi, A/-Dawar‘ etc., Vol. I, p. 166; Vol. VII, p. 280; and Tbn Hajar al-“Asqalini, 
Inbi' etc.. Vol. IL, p. 497. 

2 Al-Sakhawi, op. cit. 

> Riyad,, 117-118; Tabagie, II., 234-236. 

4 Firishea, IL, 579. 


CHAPTER X 


THE LATER ILYAS SHAHIS AND THE 
ABYSSINIAN RULERS 


I. THE LATER ILYAS SHAHIS 
(a) Nasir al-Din Aba al-Muzaffar Mahmud 


The accession of Nasir al-Din Mahméd meant not only the 
restoration of the old Ilyas Shahi dynasty, it also signified the 
reassertion of authority by the old Muslim nobility who had been 
displaced and relegated into the background since the time of Raja 
Kāns’s usurpation. Having been called to the throne by this group 
and having the advantage of their confidence and cooperation, the 
new Sultan had a rather smooth reign of twenty years. During 
this period peace and prosperity prevailed throughout the 
country. The external situation also was favourable for Mahmud. 
Hitherto the Jaunpur Sultanat in northern India had been a rival of 
the Bengal Sultanat since the time of Jalal al-Din Muhammad 
Shah; but now that Sultanat was involved in a deadly struggle 
with the Lidi Sultans of Delhi. This new situation afforded 
Bengal its much needed security on the western frontier and 
enabled Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmiid to devote his time and 
attention to the tasks of reconstruction and development. And he 
indeed fruitfully utilized the opportunity so that the land 
witnessed significant social and economic developments during 
his time. 

The most important social development during Mahmiid’s 
reign was a steady expansion of Muslim colonization and 
settlement in different parts of Bengal, specially in its southern 
region. The leader of this process of Muslim settlements in south 
Bengal was Khan Jahin whose tomb exists near Bagerhat, the 
headquarters of a subdivision of that name in the Khulna district. 
The inscription attached to the tomb says that Khan Jahan died in 
the end of Dhu al-Hijjah, 863 (end of October 1459 A.C.)! About 
a mile to the south-west of his tomb lies the imposing sixty-dome 
mosque, still in a good state of preservation, erected by him. 


1 7 AS.B., 1867, pp. 130-135. 
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There are also two very large tanks, excavated by him, one by the 
side of his tomb and the other near the sixty-dome mosque. The 
latter tank is popularly known as the Ghord Dighi or Horse-tank 
because of its length which is said to equal a horse’s run. A glance 
at the whole landscape of the area shows that he undertook a 
systematic work of settlement and colonization by constructing 
mosques, cxcavating tanks and adopting similar other public 
measures, which must have taken 2 considerably long time to 
accomplish. * The size of the sixty-dome mosque itself shows that 
the Muslim population for whose use it was constructed was large 
indeed. About twenty miles to the west of the sixty-dome 
mosque there is another mosque, much smaller in size and with a 
single dome, but similar in design and building materials, ? flanked 
on its south by four separate structures said to contain tombs of 
four Shaikhs, together with a tank to the east of these structures. 
These are situated in Shubhadia, one of the westernmost villages 
of the Bagerhat subdivision. According to popular tradition still 
current in the locality, these were also the works of Khan Jahan. 
The lands attached to the mosque, tombs and the tank are 
la-kharaj {rent free) held by a family in the village, said to be 
descendants of the original mutawailis (caretakers) and bearing 
the family title Fagir.? The tombs are now completely razed to the 
ground, but the mosque is still used by the local people for daily 
and jum‘a prayers. About a furlong to the north, in the same 
village, lie the ruins of an ‘Id-gah, also erected at the instance of 
the same Khin Jahin. The ‘fd-gah is, however, completely in 
ruins and covered by trees and bushes. About a mile to the west of 
this village, there was another mosque, in village Gaurambha, 
which has however been washed away by the river running by its 
side. The surrounding area, however, is much higher than the rest 
of the village, indicating clearly that it once contained old 
structures. It appears that the Subhadia region was yet another 
subsidiary settlement established at the instance of Khan Jahan. 


> Tt has been wrongly assumed {H. B. 1, 131) that the area was brought under Muslim sway at 
ahat time. The area was brought under Muslim jurisdiction much caslier. 

2 Thin kiln-burnt bricks with lime and mortar. 

> Fagir ‘Irfan ‘Ali, the caretaker of the mosque, personally narrated to me the history of the 
place when J last visited him in 1958. Other old people also corroborate it. 
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Indeed the name of the village seems to have been a corruption of 
the compound sibah-dihi (the adminisitrative or head-village) 
indicating most probably that it was the headquarters of a local 
unit of Muslim settlement. 

Similar expansion of Muslim settlement and construction of 
mosques and tombs were in progress in other parts of the country 
as well. An inscription discovered at Satgion (Hugli) and dated 
861/1457 records the construction there, in the reign of Nasir 
al-Din Mahmid, of a mosque by his official Kamal A'zam 
Tarbiyat Khan.! Another inscription, discovered at Hadrat 
Pandua records the construction of a tomb for an ‘aflama cava) 
who died on Monday, 28 Dhu al-Hijjah, 863/26 Oct., 1459, 
the reign of “Sultin al-Salatin Nasir al-Din Mahmud. "2 Though 
the ‘allima for whom the tomb was erected is not named, the way 
in which the memorial tablet is phrased shows that he was too 
well-known to need any mention by name. He is described as “the 
teacher of Imams, the proof of the people, the sun of the nation, 
the testimony of Islam and the Muslims, the benefactor of the 
poor and the indigent, and the guide of the pious and of those who 
seek guidance. ”? A yet another inscription of the same ruler found 
at Dacca refers to the reconstruction and extension of a gate at the 
frontier of Mubarakabad, identified with the region to the east of 
the Brahmaputra, by Khan Khwaja Jahan on 20 Sha‘ban, 863H. 
(13 June 1459). Interestingly enough, in this inscription Sultin 
Nasir al-Din is described as Khalifa, which title does not however 
appear in any other of his inscriptions or coins.’ 

Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmid was a great builder. He laid 
the foundations of the citadel and palace at Gaud and beautified 
the city with other architectural monuments. Of these, a 
five-arched stone bridge, part of the massive walls of the fort and 


' £AS.B.. 3873, pp- 27-271. 
? jbid.. pp. 271-272. 
* Ibid. The expression runs as follows : 
shell Le Sly cl padi dL galadi pL dame BU as So lay ASY Lt 
= pe polly 
*4.A.5.8., 1872, pp. 107-108. The expression runs thus: 
Ual)! alt agat aball yi Ghana Gd! GA ob) GF OL de pS! 
See also J.A.S.B., 1910, New series, p. 145. 


the city with other = monuments. Of these, a 
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the Kotwali Darwāza are stili extant, The findspots of his 
inscriptions and the mint-towns mentioned on his coins show that 
during his reign there was no diminution of the territory of the 
Bengal Sultanat and that he effectively exercised his jurisdiction 
over the whole of Bengal excluding of course its exterme 
south-western region but including Sylhet and part of Bihar upto 
Bhagalpur. There is no reference to any military expedition 
undertaken by him, and the assumption, based on a very vague 
expression in an Oriya grant, that he might have suffered some 
military reverse at the hand of the Orissa king (Kapilendra Deva, 
1436-70 A.C.) is purely conjectural.' 

The earliest date found on the hitherto discovered coins of 
Mahmiad is 846/1422? whereas the latest inscription belonging to 
his reign is dated 28 Dhu al-Hijja 863/1459. As this date is 
practically the end of that year and as the earliest inscription of his 
successor, Barbak Shah, is dated Safar 865H., it has been 
reasonably assumed by scholars that Nasir al-Din Mahmid died 
in 864 H. 


(b) Ruka al-Din Barbak Shah, 864-878 H. (1459-1474) 


Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud was succeeded by his son Rukn 
al-Din Barbak. Prior to his accession he served as governor of the 
Satagion region (Hugli), most probably as crown prince, under 
his father. The carliest inscription of his reign has been 
discovered at Dinajpur.* It is dated 16 Safar 865H. (1 Dec. 
1460 A.C.) and it records the construction of a mosque by Ulugh 
Iqrar Khan, who is described as “wazir and commander”. It is 
further mentioned in the same inscription that the said Iqrar Khan 
also repaired the tomb of Ulugh Nasrat Khan, who had been 
Jangdar and Shigdar of the affairs of “Jor” and “Baror” and of 
other mahailas. Baror has been identified by the discoverer of the 
inscription, Westmacott, as the “pargana of that name, now in 
Poorniah, outside the western border of Dinagepore”.° Jor and 
the other mahallas therefore must also have been in the neigh- 


1 R.D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I., pp. 289-90, 801-302. 
2 7. A.S.B., 1873, p. 269. 

> Tribeni Inscription, j.A.5.8., 1870, p. 290. 

* thid., 1873, pp. 272-273. 

5 ibid., p. 273- 
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bouring areas. Thus this inscription, besides furnishing the earliest 
date of Barbak Shah’s reign, shows that portions of north Bihar 
including the district of Purnia were within the Bengal Sultanat 
since at least the time of Nasir al-Din Mahmiid, for the officer 
whose tomb was repaired at the beginning of Barbak Shah’s reign 
must have administered that area prior to his accession. 

The process of influx of Muslims from abroad and their 
settlement in Bengal continued during Barbak’s reign. A mosque 
inscription dated 870/1456 found at Mirzaganj in the district of 
Bakerganj (Barisal) shows that Muslim settlement in that area was 
in progress at that time, thus linking it up with Bagerhat region of 
the Khulna district which Khan Jahan had colonized m the 
previous reign. The most notable example of this process was, 
however, the arrival of Shah [sma‘il Ghazi, said to be a Quraishite 
Arab of Makka, with one hundred twenty of his associates. 
According to the Risalat al-Shuhada ’1 Shah Ismail Ghazi left 
Arabia with his followers for the sake of attaining the exalted 

“rank and honour of a martyr” in the cause of Islam and, after 
“leaving behind many dreary Diets and deserts, they reached the 
frontiers of A’jam [Persia], from whence they passed to Hind, and 
at last after a long perlious journey arrived at Lakhnauti, the 
capital of Sultin Barbak.”* At that time the Sultān was busy in 
protecting the capital and its environs from the inundation of the 
“Chutia Putia”? river and Shah Isma‘il earned his favour by 
successfully constructing a “bridge” (dam) over it, so much so 
that “elephants and horses could pass over it.’ 


Shortly after this the south-western frontier of the Sulanatii in 
the direction of Madāran (Hugli) was threatened by the rebellion 
of one “Gajapati, Raja of Madāran”. Madaran had long been 


1 it was compiled by Pir Muhammad Shattari in 1633, during the reign of the Mughal 
emperor Shah Jahan, and the manuscript was preserved for “several generations” in the family of 
the caretakee of Shah isma‘il Ghazi's tomb at Kantaduar. Rangpur. The author states that he 
derived his information from “Shaikh Kabir, Shaikh.Lauf, Shaikh Mas‘éd and other keepers” of the 
tomb at Kantaduat and the nearby site of Jala Magam. In 1874 G.H. Damant, a British civil 
servant, obtained the manuscript from the then caretaker of the tomb at Kanzaduar, who claimed 
himself to “be the descendant of one of the servants of Ismi'il, who came with him from Arabia.” 
Damant had the text of the manuscript and an abstract English translation of it published in 
JA.S.B., 1874, pp. 215-239. 

? Shid., p. 218. 

3 The vase marsh lying east of Gaud is stil known as Chutia-Putia Marsh. 
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under the Muslim sway. As already mentioned, Barbak himself 
was governor of that area (Satgaon) during his father’s reign. It 
appears therefore that his withdrawal from that place after his 
accession, presumably along with his best generals, encouraged 
the Orissa ruler (Kapilendra Deva, 1436—70) to try to advance in 
that direction, and “Gajapati” was in all likelihood an Orissan 
general. However, Sultan Barbak entrusted the task of expelling 
the intruders to Shah Isma‘il who proceeded there with his 
followers, “and a battle was fought in which, after a fight of a few 
hours, he [Gajapati] was completely defeated and taken prisoner 
and beheaded. After this success, Isma‘il gained still more favour 
and honour with the king.”' 

That Shah Isma‘il gained “still more favour” is shown by his 
next assignment to ward off the Assamese intrusion in the 
north-eastern border areas of the Sultanat. Most probably taking 
advantage of the preoccupation of Sultan Barbak Shah with the 
Orissan pressure in the south-west, the Assamese had advanced 
from the north-east. The Risala states that an army sent by the 
Sultin against “Kamesar, king of Kamrip, being repeatedly 
defeated, the command was at last given to Ism3‘il.” Assam was at 
that time being ruled by the Khens, a dynasty of Tibeto-Burman 
origin. None of the rulers of this dynasty is however known by 
the name Kamesar. Most probably Kamesar was the name of an 
Assamese general who, it appears, had advanced well inside the 
north-eastern region of the Muslim state as far as Santosh in 
Dinajpur district. Here a battle took place between Isma‘il's forces 
and those of Kamesar, “on the field of Santosh within the borders 
of Islam”, where Isma‘il suffered a defeat. He quickly reorganized 
his position, however, and erected a fortress at “Barapaika” in the 
neighbourhood and also another stronghold at “Jala Magam”, a 


place surrounded by marshes and lying some three miles to the 


| Ibid. This accoune of the Risãfa is corroborated in all essential particulars by the popular 
legend which Blochmann found current in Hugli in 1870, {sce Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
È Bengal, 1870, pp. 115-120). According to this legend Shah !sma‘tl is said to have Jed an expedition 
into Orissa with success, and then buik a huge fort at Madiran; bur thea a jealous Brahman of the 
neatby area who had some influence with the Sultin poisoned the latter's mind by falsely 
representing that Shah Isma‘il meant to set up an independent kingdom. Accordingly the Sulrin, 
who is named in the legend as Husain Shih (who in fact reigned some 30 years after Birbak Shah), 
summoned Shah Isma°‘il at court and executed bim. The discrepancy with regard to the Sultan's 
name is obviously a confusion in popular memory. 
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west of Santosh. In course of the protracted confrontation, 
however, Kamesar was impressed by the spiritual qualities of 
Shah Ism3‘il at whose hands he ultimately embraced Islam, agreed 
to pay tributes and withdrew from the Muslim territory. That the 
Kāmrūp forces withdrew from the place and that there was some 
understanding between Kamesar and Ism4‘il appear clearly not 
only from the latter’s tomb there but also, in a way, by the 
account of his death as given by the Risala. According to it, 
Isma‘il’s death was brought about by the jealous machinations of 
“Bhandsi Rai, the Sultin’s Hindu commander of Ghoraghac”, a 
few miles south-west of Kantaduar, who sent “a false information 
to the king saying that [sma‘ll had entered into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Raja of Kamrup, and intended to set up 
an independent kingdom.” Being thus instigated the Sultan sent 
an armed force against Isma‘t! who ultimately submitted to them 
and was beheaded by the order of the Sultan on Friday, 14 
Sha‘ban 878 H. (4 January 1474). “Isma‘il’s whole property was 
confiscated, and all his moveables were sent both from Madaran 
and the district of Ghoraghat to court.”" 

Though the Kamrip Raja pressed on the north-eastern 
region, Sylhet continued to be under Barbak Shah’s jurisdiction as 
proved by an inscription found at Hatkhola, Sylhet, dated 686 H. 
(1463 A.C.). On the Chittagong frontier, the Arakanese ruler also 
attempted to occupy that territory but he was successfully 
resisted, for the continuance of Chittagong under the Muslims is 
well attested by Rasti Khan’s inscription at that place dated 
878/1473. These military pressures in the east, north-east and 
south-west, and, presumably, an intention to keep the local 
nobles in check, Jed the Sultān to recruit a large number of 
Abyssinian slaves. According to Firishta, about eight thousand of 
them were employed in the army and in various key-posts in the 
state. Ie must not be supposed, however, that Barbak Shah was 
the first to introduce Abyssinians in the country. Prior to him, 
there were already many Abyssinians in the service of the Bengal 
Sultanat. As already noted, Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah 


Ubid., pp. 220-221. It is noteworthy that the Hugli legend also attributes Isma'il’s death to the 
mistepresentation of a jealous Brahman {see previous note). 
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deputed his able and trustworthy Abyssinian servant Yaqut to 
build the madrasas and distribute gifts in Makka and Madina. 
During Barbak Shah’s reign, however, the Abyssininas were 
recruited in a large number. Subsequently these Abyssininas 
became a powerful factor in court politics and, as will be related 
presently, captured the throne for some time. 

Sultan Barbak Shah was a “just, liberal, learned and wise 
king”.' A number of mosques were erected during his reign. 
Besides the inscriptions mentioned above, two other inscriptions, 
one found at Gaud and the other found at Deotala, some 22 miles 
from Malda towards Dinajpur, record the construction of 
mosques at those places.” The first inscription is dated 10 Jamadi I, 
865 H. (24 Dec. 1460 A.C.}, and the second is dated 5 Rajab 
868 H. (4 March 1464 A.C.). From another inscription on the 
mosque at Deotala it is known that Deotala was in fact a town 
during Barbak’s reign having the name of Tiruabad.* 


(c) Shams al-Din Aba al-Muzaffar Yasuf Shah 
(879—886/1475—1481) 

Rukh al-Din Barbak Shah was succeeded by his son Yusuf 
who assumed the title of Shams al-Din Abū al-Muzaffar Ytsuf 
Shah. Most probably he was selectd as crown prince by his father. 
An inscription found at Old Malda recording the construction ofa 
mosque “during the time of” Sultan Yusuf Shah seems to be dated 
870 H. “If the date is correct”, observes Blochmann, “the 
inscription can only refer to Yusuf as prince or governor; and this 
supposition is strengthened by the absence of the formula khallada 
Allahu mulkahu, etc., which is due to the reigning king.”4 

The distinguishing feature of Yasuf Shah's reign was that he 
applied the Jaws of the shariat strictly and impartially in state 
affairs and charged the ‘ulama’ to see that the laws of Islam were 
carried out in all spheres of life. In fact under Yūsuf Shah the 
Sultanat of Bengal became a truly Islamic state. In pursuance of 


l! Deotala inscription, dated 5 Rajab, 868, f.A.5.B., 1874, pp. 296-296. Also Tribeni 
Inscription of 860 H., J.A.S.B.. #870, p. 290. 

2 J A.S.B.. 1874, pp. 295-297 i 

> Ibid., p. 297. Most probably Tiruabid is a misreading of ob! j 5 (Tabrizabad) which 
appears in other inscriptions. 

4 [.A.S.B., 1874, 298, 
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this policy the Sultan prohibited drinking of wine within his 
dominions. According to Firishta, “no one dared drink wine”. 
This policy was also reflected in the construction of a large 
number of mosques in different parts of the country. An 
inscription found at Pandua (Hugli) in 2 ruined mosque to the 
west of Shah Safi’s tomb (astn3) records that the mosque was 
built during the reign of Yusuf Shah by one “Majlis al-Mayalis.... 
Ulugh Majlis-i-A‘zam”, on 1 Muharram 882 (1477).' Obviously 
Ulugh Majlis-i-A‘zam was an officer responsible for the construc- 
tion of the mosque. An interesting feature of this inscription is 
that in it Sultan Yusuf Shah is called Khalifat-Allah by “proof and 
evidence” ( ola a! s andl ), Incidentally, this inscription also 
shows that the region (Hugli-Mandaran) which was cleared of the 
Orissa intruders by Shah Ism4‘il Ghazi during the previous reign 
continued to be within the jurisdiction of the Bengal Sultanat. 

Another inscription discovered at Hadrat Pandua (Gaud) and 
dated Friday, 20 Rajab 884 (1479) records the construction of 
another mosque at that place.” A yet another mosque was built at 
Gaud in the following year.” Another inscription of his reign has 
been discovered in one of the four mosques which surround the 
tomb of Shah Jalal at Sylhet. It refers to the construction of the 
mosque there, but as the inscription is built in the lintel of the 
mosque, it has not been possible to read its date. The name of the 
Sultin is, however, clearly visible.* This inscription is a further 
proof of the continuous hold of the Muslims over Sylhet. There 
are also other inscriptions of his reign recording the construction 
of mosques; but the most important of them seems to be the one 
found at Darasbari (College Compound) at Gaud which records 
the construction of a Jami mosque there in 884/1479 ane which 
was most probably connected with a madrasa there.’ 

The inscriptions noted above indicate clearly that during 
Yiisuf Shah’s reign the Bengal Sultanat did not suffer any 
diminution of territory, and that the hostile manoeuvres of the 
Orissans in the south-west, che Assamese in the north-east and the 


1 Ibid., 1B73, 275-276. 
2 Ibid., 276. 


> Ibid, 277 ta 
* Memoirs, 77. Ibid., 76-77. 
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Arakanese in the south-east, noticed during the previous reign, 
had either come to an end, or were suspended or abandoned in the 
face of repeated failures. On the whole Yisuf Sh3h’s reign was a 
period of peace and prosperity. A number of his coins issued from 
the Khazzana (Treasury), with no particular mint-name, have 
been discovered.’ These reflect the economic stabibity and 
prosperity of the country under him. He died most probably in 
886/1481, for the earliest coin of his successor Fath Shah is dated 
887/1482. 

(d) Jalal al-Din Aba al-Muzaffar Fath Shah (son of Mahmud Shah) 

886 - $92/1481 ~ 1487 

On Yasuf Shah’s death a prince named Sikandar Shah was 
raised to the throne. According to the Riyad he was a son of Yiisuf 
Shah. The prince was however devoid of “the necessary qualifica- 
tions” to be a king, and was accordingly deposed after a nominal 
reign of a few days only. The throne was then offered by the 
nobles to Fath Shah, son of Mahmid Shah (grandfather of 
Yusuf Shah), who assumed the title of Jalal al-Din Abū 
al-Muzaffar Fath Shah. 

An inscription dated 1 Dhu al-Qa‘dah 886 (2 Jan.1482) and a 
coin issued by Fath Shah from the Fathabad (Faridpur) mint in the 
‘same year? show clearly that he ascended the throne at the latest in 
that year. Like Yisuf Shah, he had also a peaceful reign of a little 
over seven years. At least five inscriptions, all recording the 
construction of mosques during his reign have come to light. The 
earliest of these inscriptions, as indicated above, is dated 886. It 
was found on an old mosque at Bandar, on the banks of a khal 
(narrow stream) opposite Khizirput village in Dacca district. This 
mosque is stated to have been constructed by “al-Malik al- 
Mu‘azzam” (the great Malik) Baba Salih. The ttle indicates that 
he was a high official of the state, most probably a local governor, 
for such officials are found on inscriptions to have borne the title 
of “Malik”. In any case Baba Salih was undoubtedly a pious man 
who constructed at least two other mosques in the region after 
Fath Shah’s death. One of these mosques was built at “Azimnagar 


* Only on one of his coms a mint-name has been doubtfully read as Sun3rgaon. 
2 [.A.S.B., 1873, p.282. 
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(Dacca district) in the year 901 or 910 H., the figures are not clear 
on the inscription.’ Most probably the earlier date is correct; for 
Baba Salih still describes himself as only “al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam” 
whereas in the i inscription at Sunirgaon, where he constructed he 
other mosque in 911 H., he adds to his title: “the servant of the 
Prophet, who has made a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medinah... 

The pilgrimage referred to in this latter inscription must have 
been made after the construction of the *Azimnagar mosque and 
must have taken a period of more than one year to perform. He 
appears to have died shortly after the completion of the Sunargaon 
mosque. His tomb exists at Sunargdon, and the inscription on it 
records that he died in Rabi‘ I of 912 H.? 


Besides Haji Baba Salih’s mosques, three other mosques were 
erected in Dacca district during Fath Shah’s reign. One of these 
was constructed at the instance of “Malik al-Mulk Akhund Shir, 
the Admiral”,on 10 Jamadi E 887/27 June 1482.* As the inscription 
was discovered in a private house at Pathantala, one of the 
mahallahs (part of a large village) at Dhamrai, some 20 miles 
north of Dacca city, it is difficult to say exactly where the mosque 
was built. The second, a Jami‘ mosque, was built at village Qadi 
Qasbah in Vikrampur. It was built by “al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam 
Malik Kfar”, most probably an Abyssinian officer, in the middle 
of Rajab 888/August 1483." It is popularly known as “Masjid of 
Adam Shahid”, a legendary Shaikh who is said to have come to 
that place to propagate Islam at a much earlier period. There is 
however no other evidence to substantiate the legend; and the 
inscription on the mosque clearly shows that it was built by Malik 
Kafir during the reign of Fath Shah. When Dr. James Wise visited 
the mosque and discovered the inscription in 1873 the structure 
was “fast falling to pieces”, three of its six domes having already 
collapsed. “The walls were ornamented with bricks”, wrote Dr. 
Wise, “beautifully cut in the form of flowers and of intricate 
patterns. The arches of the domes spring from two sandstone 


) Ibid., 284. 

2 J.A.S.B., 1873, 283. 

> Ibid. 

* lbid, 1872, 109. 

5 Ibid., 1873, 284, also 1889, 23. plate V. 
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pillars, 20 inches in diameter.....The pillars are eight-sided at the 
base, but about four feet from the ground they become 
sixteen-sided. The mihrāãbs are nicely ornamented with varied 
patterns of flowers, and in the centre of each is the representation 
of a chain supporting an oblong frame, in which a flower is cut. i 
The third mosque was built at Sunārgāon by one “Mugarrab 
al-Daulat Malik...al-Din”, who was the “Keeper of the Wardrobe 
outside the Palace, the commander and wazir of the territory of 
Mu‘azzamabad, also known as Mahmudabad, and commander of 
the Thind Lawud”, in the month of Muharram 889/1484.* Laud 
is a well-known place in Sylhet district, whereas Mu‘azzamabad is 
coterminous with Dacca district. 

The fifth inscription of Fath Shah’s reign refers to the 
construction of a “noble and great” mosque at Satgaon, Hugli. It 
is dated 4 Muharram 892/1 January 1487. The mosque was 
constructed by Ulugh Majlis Nir, “Commander and wazir of the 
district of Sajla Mankhabad, and the town known as Simlabad, 
and also commander of Thana Laobla and Mihrbak, district and 
mahal of Hadigar”.* The places mentioned here were situated in 
the districts surrounding Satgaon. Laobla has been identified with 
Laopla in the Twenty-four Parganas district, ten miles due cast 
from Tribeni (in Hugli),* whereas Hadigar has been identified 
with Hathigar in the same district. Similarly the district of Sajla 
Mankhabid has been identified with portions of Hugh and 
Burdwan districts, and Simlabad with Selimabad on the Damodar 
in the latter district. 

The construction of these mosques, and the information 
the inscriptions supply about the officers and their respective areas 
of activities show that during Sultan Fath Shah’s reign the 
territory of the Sultanat remained in tact and that he had a peaceful 
and prosperous reign marked by the steady spread of Muslim 
settlements and Islam in the country. Other mosques also must 
have necessarily been built in other areas, but their records have 
been lost to us. 


1 fbid., 1873. 285. 

? lbid., 285-286. 

? fbid., 1870, 293-294. 
“ fbid., 294. n. 
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The last years of Fath Shiah’s reign were clouded by the 
growing influence of the Abyssinians who had been recruited in 
large numbers during Barbak Shah's reign. Like the Turkish 
guards of the ‘Abbasid Khalifas, these Abyssinians occupied most 
of the important positions at court. They also manned the 
palace-guards of the Sultan. Fath Shah appears to have grown 
tired of their power and highhandedness and to have taken some 
steps to curb their influence. This led to their hatching a 
conspiracy against him under the leadership of Shahzada, com- 
mander of the palace-guards. Their opportunity came when the 
loyal Abyssinian commander, Amir al-Umara’ Malik Andil was 
away from the capital on an expedition. Shahzida murdered Fath 
Shah with the help of his fellow conspirators and then ascended 
the throne under the title of Sultin Barbak Shah (Shahzada). With 
the murder of Fath Shah the rule of the illustrious Ilyas Shahi 
dynasty came to anend. With the exception of Raja Kans’s 
usurpation and the reigns of Jalal al-Din and his son, this dynasty 
had ruled the Sultanat of Bengal for about a century and a half. It 
produced a remarkable succession of capable rulers whose reigns 
were marked by prosperity and popularity. The most notable 
development during the Ilyas Shahi period was the spread of 
Muslim settlements and of Islam in Bengal. It may be confidently 
stated that if territorial expansion was the main feature of the 
previous period, growth and consolidation of the Muslim society 
was the'distinguishing mark of the Ilyas Shahi period. With the 
passing of the Ilyas Shahis, a very significant period of Muslim 
Bengal history came to an end. 


H: THE ABYSSINIAN RULERS 


Sultin Barbak Shah’s rule was characterized by a policy of 
systematic elimination of his real or supposed opponents. He 
naturally gathered round him his own coterie, raising them to 
high offices, and removing the experienced officers loyal to the 
Ilyas Sh3his. This did not, however, render Barbak Shah Shahza- 
da’s position completely secure. The loyal Abyssinian comman- 
der Malik Andil succeeded in organizing a powerful opposition to 
the usurper, and one night when the latter was half-drunken 


27 
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Malik Andil entered his room and killed him. It is stated that 
Malik Andil then offered the crown to Sultan Fath Shah’s infant 
son, but his mother (Fath Shah’s widow) declined the offer and 
expressed her wish that the avenger of her husband’s murder 
should be the ruler. Accordingly the nobles raised Malik Andil to 
the throne. No coin or inscription of the time of the Abyssinian 
ruler Barbak Shah Shahzada has come to light. According to the 
Riyad his highhanded and inglorious regime lasted for only six 
months. 


(a) Saif al-Din Abū al-Muzaffar Firiz Shah (11) 
(Malik Andil) 

On his accession to the throne Malik Andil assumed the title 
of Saif al-Din Abū al-Muzaffar Firiiz Shah (II). He proved to be a 
just and efficient ruler. His hitherto discovered coins are dated 
between 892/1486 and 895/1489, which period agrees well with 
the statement of the Riyad that his rule lasted for three years, 
though the exact years mentioned by the Riyad (896—899 H.) are 
evidently mistakén, for, as will be seen presently, his successors 
Mahmud Shah and Muzaffar Shah are definitely known to be on 
the throne in 896 H. Inspite of the troubles over succession the 
Sultanat does not appear to have suffered any territorial loss 
during that period. One of Firūz Shah’s inscriptions has been 
found at Sherpur in northern Mymensingh district,’ which shows 
that he exercised effective control over both the eastern and 
western regions of the Sultanat. Two other inscriptions belonging 
to his reign and recording the construction of mosques have been 
discovered—one from Old Malda town and the other from 
Goamalti in the same district. The date portion of the former 
inscription is illegible, while the latter is dated 15 Safar 894 (18 
January 1489).? Some of his coins were issued from the Fathabad 
(Faridpur) mint. 

Sultān Firūz Shah II was noted for his benevolence and 
kindness to the poor and needy. The Riyad records an anecdote 
which illustrates the extent of the Sultan’s liberality. One day 


L J.A.S.B., 1874, 300. 
? Tbid., 299-300. 
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Sultan Firdz Shah II ordered a lakh of rupees (100,000) to be 
distributed to the poor. The ministers thought that the Sulcan was 
being two generous and, in order to impress upon him the 
hugeness of the amount, piled the silver coins in an apartment on 
the way of the Sultan's exit from the court. When Firaz Shah 
entered the room and saw the pile, he asked why was it put there; 
and on being told that it was the amount he had ordered to be 
distributed to the poor, he exclaimed: “Is this all? It is too little; 
add another lakh.” The ministers were naturally astonished; but 
were obliged to carry out the Sultan’s wish.’ 

Firiz Shah II was also a patron of art and architecture. During 
his rather short reign a number of beautiful mosques were 
constructed. According to E.V. Westmacott, who discovered the 
above mentioned inscription from Goamalti, the ruins of the 
mosque indicated that it had “ten domes, in two rows, the length 
of the building being divided by the row of pillars.”? The Riyad 
informs us that Firūz Shah II built a mosque and a tower, and also 
constructed a water reservoir, at Gaud. Of these structures the 
tower, known as the Firiz Minar, is still in a fair state of 
preservation. Though the Riyad says that the reign of Firtiz Shah 
I] came to an end by his murder at the hand of a palace-guard 
(pak), it is more probable that he died a natural death in 895/1489. 
He was undoubtedly the best of the Abyssinian rulers. 


(b) Nasir al-Din Abū al-Mujahid Mahmid Shah I 
896/1490 2 

The immediate successor of Firtiz Shah II was Mahmūd Shah 
I]. Both the Tabagat-i-Akbari and the Riyad state that Mahmiid 
was a son of Firūz Shah II; but Firishea, quoting “the history of 
Haji Muhammad Qandahari” which js no longer available, states 
that Mahmid II was the son of Fath Shah, that Firaz Shah IF had 
entrusted the prince to the charge of a eunuch named Habshi Khan 
for bringing him up, and that after Firtiz Shah’s death Mahmid II 
was placed on the throne.* This information is supposed by 
Blochmann to be correct on the grounds (a) that all the histories 


1 Riyad. (tr. Delhi reprint, 1975}, p.125. 
2 A.S.B., 1874, 299. 
> Firishea, 584. 
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mention that Fath Shah had left at his death a minor son of about 
two years whom Malik Andil (Firiz Shah If) had offered the 
crown after having killed the usurper Shahzada (Barbak Shah) and 
(b) that according to Muslim practice, “children often receive the 
names of the grandfather”. Hence, argues Blochmann, Fath Shah 
would call his son Nasir al-Din Mahmud; “but as the Kunyah 
must be different, we have here ‘Abul Mujahid’, while the 
grandfather has ‘Abul Mauzaffar.”' This argument of Bloch- 
mann’s cannot, however, be accepted; for assuming the above 
mentioned points to be correct, the supposed son of Fath Shah 
would only be 5 years old at the end of Malik Andil Firūz Shah II’s 
rule and would therefore be still too young to assume royal 
responsibilities. Moreover, it is noteworthy that Mahmid Shah II 
does not describe himself as “son of a king” (ibn al-Sultān), as is 
usual, on his coins or inscriptions. 

Be that as it may, Mahmid Shah II had a very short reign. 
One of his inscriptions recording the construction of a mosque at 
Gaud describes him as “the help of Islam and the Muslims”. This 
seems to be a true reflection of his character and policy, for even 
during his short reign at least two other mosques were built, one 
of them being at Burdwan.’ During Mahmud Shah’s reign, 
however, Habshi Khan grew in influence and this roused the 
jealousy of the other ambitious elements of his race. One of them, 
Sidi Badr, nicknamed Diwana, killed Habshi Khan and then 
Mahmid II, and ascended the throne in 896/1491. 


(c) Shams al-Din Muzaffar Shah (Sidi Badr) 
896—898/1491—1493 


On accession to the throne Sidi Badr assumed the title of 
Shams al-Din Abū al-Nasr Muzaffar Shah. Coming to power as 
he did through a bloody coup, he naturally attempted to get rid of 
his real or supposed enemies, and all histories represent him to be 


1 J.A.S.B., 1873, 288. 

? Ibid., 289, and plate VII, No. 3. 

? it has been suggested (A.B.M. Haibibullah, in H.B., II., 140) that the Kalna inscription 
shows “the continuity of expansion in that direction at the expense, most obviously of Orissa”, 
This is a confusing statement. Burdwan was one of the earliest territories brought under the 
Muslims. Ikhtiyar al-Din Bakhtiyar’s lieutenant Muhammad Shiran was in charge of that territory 
(Lakhnor) which continued in general to be under the Muslims. Even under Fath Shah, as noted 
above, Burdwan (Sajla Mankhabad and Simlabad) was within his jurisdiction. 
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a blood-thirsty ruler. This has however to be taken with some 
caution,' for the inscriptions of his reign rather reflect a different 
view. Particularly the one found at Hadrat Pandua (Gaud) 
recording the construction of a building near the tomb of Nar 
Qutb al ‘Alam on 17 Ramadan 898 (2 July 1493) refers to him as a 
“just, liberal, learned king”, and also describes him as “the help of 
Islam and Muslims”.* This was at least the view entertained of 
him by the learned and pious men who attached themselves with 
the educational and cultural centre then under the superintendence 
of Shaikh Ghauth,a great-grandson of Shaikh Nir Qutb al-‘Alam. 
Shaikh Ghauth is called in the inscription the “Shaikh of Islam, 
the Shaikh of Shaikhs, son of the Shaikh of Shaikhs.”? That 
Muzaffar Shah was not altogether a heartless tyrant and that he 
devoted even his short reign to the promotion of education and 
culture is also evident from another inscription discovered from 
Damdamah (Gangarampur), near Dinajpur, which records the 
construction of a mosque at the abode of the renowned Shaikh 
Makhdim Maulana ‘Ata’in 896/1491.* Incidentally, this inscrip- 
tion, together with a gold coin issued by him in the same year 
clearly indicate that he had been able to consolidate his position on 
the throne in the very first year of his succession. 
Muzaffar’s coins and inscriptions extend over the years 896 
and 898, which confirm the statement of the Tabagat-i-Akbari 
that his rule lasted for three years and five months. His last days 
were however troubled, mainly becuase, as it appears, of the 
machinations of Sayyid Husian whom he had appointed his 
munister, This latter person was an Arab of noble birth, but was 
highly ambitious. Most probably he had some part in installing 
Muzaffar on the throne. At any rate Sayyid Husain adopted some 
measures like the reduction of the soldiers’ pay and the collection 
of revenues at extortionate rates if only to bring his sovereign 


1 The statement that “His sword fell equally heavily on the Hindu nobility and princes 
suspected of opposition to his sovereignty” (H.B. EL, 140} is obviously an exaggeration, for no 
Hindu prines is known to have lived at the court at that rime, nor any Hindu nobility is known to 
have sided with his opponents. 

? Hadrat Pandua inscription of Muzaffar Shah, f.A.S,B., 1873, 290-91, and Plate VI, No. 2. 
The Arabic expression is: Otdedls Cee cage palal IIT abel thw 

? Ihid. 

* Gangarampur inscription of Muzaffar Shih, ibid., 290. 
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Muzaffar into disrepute and unpopularity and thereby to prepare 
the ground for his own ascendency. These measures did indeed 
create among the principal nobles and military chiefs a vehement 
opposition. The shrewd minister then placed himself at the head 
of this group and led the revolt against the Sultan. The latter and 
his supporters were besieged within the fort of Gaud. The civil 
war continued for four months during which some twenty 
thousand men are stated to have been killed on both sides. This 
shows that Muzaffar was not in fact cotally unpopular without 
any support and that the contest was almost evenly matched. At 
the end, however, Muzaffar was defeated and was either killed in 
battle or was done to death by a palace-guard at the instance of 
Sayyid Husain.' The latter then ascended the throne and started a 
new line of rulers known as the Husaini or Husain Shahi dynasty. 


1 According to the Riyad (p. 129} and the Firishta (IL., 30} Muzaffar was killed in bactle; but 
the Tabagat-i-Akbari (III., 270) and the Portuguese writer Joa de Barros (quoted in f.A.5.B., 1873, 
287) state that Muzaffar was secretly killed with the help of a palace-guard. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE ARAB DYNASTY I: ‘ALA’ AL-DIN HUSAIN SHAH 
(899-926/ 1494-1520} 


The death of Muzaffar Shah and the accession of ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Husain Shah marked the beginning of a new dynasty of rulers. 
They are generally referred to as the Husaini or Husain Shahi 
dynasty; but it is more appropriate to call them the Arab dynasty, 
because there is no doubt that they were Arabs in origin and they 
liked to emphasize this fact in their records. There were only four 
rulers in this dynasty, namely, (1) ‘Ala al-Din Husain Shah, the 
founder of the dynasty (899—926 H), (2} his son and successor 
Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah (926—939 H.); (3) the latter’s son and 
successor ‘Ali’ al-Din Firūz Shah (939 H.) and (4) Ghiyath al-Din 
Mahmid Shah, a son of no. 1 (939—944 H.}. The dynasty thus 
lasted only forty-six years. Yet the period is significant in a 
number of ways. The accession of Husain Shah, to begin with, 
brought to an end the period of strife and confusion which had 
generally characterized the years of the Abyssinian rule. The new 
ruler quickly restored peace and political stability which in turn 
paved the way for economic progress and territorial expansion. 
‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah resumed the Ilyas Shahi tradition. of 
extending the Muslim sway towards the east, the west and the 
south-west with considerable success. Secondly, the establish- 
ment of this Arab dynasty in Bengal naturally highlighted the 
spiritual bond of the Bengal Muslims with the centre and 
birth-place of Islam. In consonance with their origin the new 
rulers were also enthusiastic patrons of Islam and Islamic learning 
which resulted in some progress of Islam in the land, Thirdly, the 
rulers of this dynasty particularly engaged themselves in benevo- 
lent activities and extended their patronage to the cultivation of 
vernacular as much as Arabic and Persian literature. They were 
also great builders and constructed some of the finest specimens in 
Muslim Bengal architecture. All these impart a significant cultural 
impress on the period of their rule as a whole. Last but not least, it 
was also during this period that the Hindu reaction to the spiritual 
and intellectual impact of Islam first manifested itself through the 
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rise of Vaishnavism. 

With all these, however, the period was essentially a twilight 
of more far-reaching changes that were soon to come. Husain 
Shah's accession in fact coincided with the rise of the Ludi dynasty 
at Delhi and the break-up of the Jaunpur Sultanat under their 
pressure. Hitherto the Jaunpur Sultanat had served rather as a 
buffer state between the two Sultanats of Bengal and Delhi. The 
end of the Jaunpur Sultanat disturbed the balance of political 
power in north India and deprived the Bengal Sultanat of that 
detachment from the north-Indian involvement and direct rela- 
tionship with the Delhi Sultanat which had in a large measure 
enabled the Ilyas Shahis to concentrate their entire time and 
energy on their own affairs. The new situation brought the 
Bengal Sultanat into direct contact with north Indian affairs and 
soon involved it in the Mughal-Afghan contest for supremacy 
which ensued shortly afterwards and which ented with the 
establishment of Mughal suzerainty first over northern India and 
ultimately over Bengal. The period also witnessed the intrusion of 
the Portuguese into the coastal region of Bengal with far-reaching 
political, economic and social consequences. In an overall view, 
therefore, the period of the Arab or Husaini rulers may be 
regarded as an epilogue of the Ilyas Shahi rule as also a prologue to 
the establishment of the Mughal supremacy over Bengal. 


L: ANCESTRY AND EARLY LIFE OF HUSAIN SHAH 


On a gold coin dated 899 H. (1494) which is the carliest of his 
coins and which most probably commemorates his accession, that 
year being the date of his accession also, Husain Shah describes 
himself as a descendant of the Leader of the Prophets, Le., 
Prophet Muhammad (2% odei 4+ Als) The same claim is 
repeated also in the earliest of his inscriptions so far discovered, 
the Depara inscription dated Jamadi I! 899 (March 1494).* The 
same information is recorded on a silver coin issued in the same 
year (899 H.)* and in another inscription dated 906 H. wherein 


1 Cat. IL, No. 167, page 172. 
2 EL, Ar. & Per. Supplement, 1965, 23-25, Pl. [Xb, The expression in the inscription is in the 
plural, i.c., Glue dh see ash 


` Car M., No. 193, p. 175. 
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the expression is clearly “related to the messenger of Allah” 
(rhs dole dal feo atl Spurs i pam i Gp noll). Similarly Husain Shih 
records his father’s name, Sayyid Ashraf al-Husaini, on a number 
of coins and inscriptions.” Further, he describes himself as “the 
Sayyid of the Sayyids” (  GiolJi L» ) and as a/-Husaini on a 
number of inscriptions.? Thus there is no doubt that Husain Shah 
was of Arab origin and that he was related to the Prophet’s family, 
though perhaps very distantly. We have, however, no detailed or 
reliable information about his early life or about his activities in 
Bengal prior to his becoming the last Abyssinian ruler Muzaffar 
Shah's minister. Even the historians seem to record his name not 
quite correctly. Thus the Tabgat-1-Akbari merely calls him ‘Ala’ 
al-Din, which was obviously his jultis name. Firishta, on the other 
hand, calls him Sayyid Sharif-i-Makki,‘ and following him the 
author of the Riyad al-Salatin writes his name as Sayyid Husain 
Sharif Maki, adding that Husain’s father, or one of his ancestors, 
might have been a Sharif (ruler) of Makka.° This later inference is 
both conjectural and unlikely, as Blochmann points out, for “the 
Sharif, or ruler, of Makkah, is called Shairft-Makkah, not 
Sharif-i-Makki. The latter can only mean ‘a man of the name of 
Sharif, born in Makkah.” Both Firishta and the Riyad, however, 
confirm in essence the epigraphic and numismatic evidence 
showing ‘Ala al-Din Husain Shah’s Arab origin. 

Regarding his early life in Bengal we have two legends and 
two pieces of information supplied by the Portuguese sources and 
the Riyad . One of the legends was set on foot by the late sixteenth 
century Bengali poet Krishnadas Kaviraj who, while dealing with 
the Vaishnava leader Chaitanya’s life, stated, apparently with a 


? The Ismailpur (Saran, Bihar) inscription of 906 (March, 1501), J.A.S.B., 1874, 304 n- 

2 The father's name is recorded in aNeast 14 of his hitherto discovered inscriptions. See Dani, 
Bibliography, Nos. 76, 82, 86, 87, 88, 89. 111, 114, 145, 146 and Narhan inscription of 909, 
E.1.4.P.§., 1961, 4]. For coins containing Husain Shah's Father’s name see for instance Car. I., 
pp. 172-176. In fact, of the coins catalogued by Wright 25, one gold and 24 silver coins (Nos. 
175—180, 182—192, 194-200) contain the father’s name. Of these the gold coin (No. 168} and 
silver coins Nos. 189 and 190 record the father’s name as Sayyid Ashraf Husain, and the rest as 
Sayyid Ashraf al-Husaini, 

? See Dani, Bibliography, Nos. 75, 78, 83, 85, 105, 116, 119, 121. Of these inscriptions Nos. 
83, 105, 116, 119 contain both the expressions of “Sayyid of the Sayyids” and a/-Husaini. 

‘ Finshta, UL. p. 585. 

5 Riyad., pp. 128, t3t. 

€ Blochmann in f.A.S.B., 1872, No. 4, p. 334 n. 
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view to staining the memory of the Sultan, that the latter was 
early in his life employed under Subudhi Ray, then the lord of 
Gaud, who inflicted on him severe bodily punishment for some 
remissness in duty and that therefore Husain Shah, after becoming 
Sultan and at the instigation of his wife took revenge upon 
Subudhi Ray by desecrating his caste and thus obliging him to 
migrate to Benares. The story is so preposterous and tendentious 
that it should have been treated only as a piece of poetic 
imagination; yet ever since attention was drawn to it early in the 
twentieth century by a writer in order to illustrate what he called 
the “general attitude of the Mahomedans towards the Hindus of 
the day”, a number of other writers have taken this passage of the 
poet Krishnadas Kaviraj as of some evidence regarding Husain 
Shāh’s early life. It can only be pointed out here that there was 
never any ruler or lord of Gaud by the name of Subudhi Ray and 
that therefore the story is totally devoid of any historical basis. 
The second legend is recorded by Hamilton Buchanan on the 
basis of a Pandua manuscript saying in essence that Husain Shah’s 
grandfather was Sultan Ibrahim who was deprived of his throne 
by court intrigues and that after some seventy years of that event 
Husain Shah recovered the throne etc.” The legend obviously 
confuses ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah of Bengal, as a recent writer 
points out,? with ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah of Jaunpur whose 
grandfather was Sultan Ibrahim Shah Sharqi. Therefore this 
legend too is of no value for the early life of the Bengal Sultan 
‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah. 

The Portuguese writer Joao de Barros, obviously referring to 
the political revolution resulting in Husain Shah’s accession to 
the throne, states:* 


“One hundred years before the Portuguese visited Chatgaon, a noble 
Arab arrived there from ‘Aden, bringing with him 200 men. Sceing the 
state of the kingdom he began to form ambitious projects of conquest. 
Dissimulating his intentions, he set himself up as a commercial agent, and 
on this pretext added to his followers a reinforcement of 300 Arabs, thus 


UJN, Das Gupta, Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, Calcutta University, 1914, 38. The 
Bengali passpage is fully quored there. 
Martin, Easter India, MN, p. 448. 
3 M.R. Tarafdar, Husain Shahi Bengal, Dacca, 1965, Appendix B. pp. 357-358. 


* Quoted by Blochmann in }.A.5.B., 1873, No. 3, p. 287 
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raising his total force to 500 men. Having succeeded through the influence 
of the Mandarijs, who were the governors of the place, in procuring an 
introduction to the king of Bengal, he assisted that monarch in subduing 
the king of Orissa, his hereditary foe. For this service he was promoted to 
the command of the king's body-guard. Soon afterwards he killed the 
king, and himself ascended the throne. The capital was at this time at 
Gaur.” 


This account, as Blochmann very reasonably points out, refers to 
‘Ala’ al-Din Hussain Shah’s capture of the throne of Bengal." It 
supplies us with a number of significant points which agree well 
with the circumstances of the time and also with the epigraphic 
and numismatic evidence that ‘Ala’al-Din Husain Shah was of 
Arab origin. The important points in the Portuguese account are: : 
(a) that on his arrival in Bengal the “noble Arab” (i.e. Husain 
Shāh) was encouraged to “form ambitious projects of conquests” 
by “seeing the state of the kingdom”; (b) that he therefore set 
himself up as a commercial agent and gathered round him a 
considerable number of fellow Arabs; and (c) that he became the 
commander of the king’s body-guard by rendering him com- 
mendable services in a war against the Orissans. It is noteworthy 
that the later Ilyas Shahis, in the light of their experience of Raja 
Kins’s usurpation of the throne, encouraged the immigration of 
foreign Muslims into Bengal, and in pursuance of this policy 
employed a good number of Abyssinians as palace-guards. A 
number of Arabs also came to Bengal at that time. ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Husain Shah was obviously the leader of such an immigrant Arab 
group. 

This Portuguese account also agrees substantially with the 
information of the Riyad. On the basis of an unspecified pamphlet 
the author of the Riydd states that Husain Shah and his brother 
Yusuf, together with their father Sayyid Ashraf al-Husaini, were 
living at Tirmidh in Turkistan before their arrival in Bengal. “By 
chance, they came to Bengal, and stayed in the mouza of 
Chandpara in the zilla of Radha,and both the brothers took their 
lessons from the Qadi of that place. On knowing their noble 
pedigree, the Qadi married his daughter to Husain Shah. After 
this he entered the service of Muzaffar Shah.”* The common 

2 se p. 131. 
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elements in this and the Portuguese account are that both of them 
categorically speak about Husain Shah’s noble Arab origin, of his 
having come to Bengal sometime towards the end of the 
Abyssinian rule and of his entering the service of the last 
Abyssinian ruler Muzaffar Shah. While Joao de Barros states that 
Husain was introduced to the king by the “governors” of 
Chittagong, it might have been that in course of his ambitious 
project Husain Shah also endeared himself with the Qadi of 
Chāndpārā whose daughter he is said to have married. Both 
accounts thus convey an impression of a systematic and planned 
way in which Husain Shah indeed proceeded towards his goal. 

Chandpara, where Husain Shih is stated to have stayed for 
sometime and the Qadi of which place must have helped him in 
his advancement in life, has not been identified with certainty. On 
the basis of a later tradition regarding the origin of the zamindari 
of Ekani Chandpara in Murshidabad, and by way of lending 
support to poet Krishnadas Kaviraj’s legend mentioned above, it 
has been suggested by some writers that Chandpara should be 
identified with Ekani Chandpara in Murshidabad district.' The 
arguments adduced in support of this identification are that the 
Riyad speaks of Chandpur being in zilla Radha, which generally 
refers to west Bengal, and that a number of Husain Shah's 
inscriptions have been discovered in Murshidabad district. This 
identification is not, however, convincing. Husain Shah’s inscrip- 
tions have been found in numbers in other places as well, and the 
term Radha was at times used to indicate a wider area not 
excluding the former district of Jessore (including modern Khulna 
district). In view of this fact Blochmann’s identification of the 
Chindpara in question with “ ‘Alaipur or ‘Alau-d-din’s town”on 
the Bhairab, east of the modern town of Khulna appears more 
reasonable. He points out that Husain Shah first obtained power 
in the adjacent district of Faridpur or Fathabad wherefrom his first 
coins were struck in 899 H.? Supporting this identification Abdus 


1 H.B., 1l., pp. 142-143; and following it Tarafdar, op. cit., 359. The latter states: “If the 
association of the sultan’s early life with Murshidabad seems so much well-established, the fact of 
his serving” under the Hindu Subudhi Ray “before he became the ruler of Gaud, is also highly 
probable” {ibid.) It may be noted that Husain Shah's carly association with Murshidabad does not 
seem “so much well-established”, nor is the story of Subudhi Ray at all credible. 

2 1 ASB, 1873, p. 228 n. 
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Salam, translator of the Riyad, also adds that “Husain Shah’s son, 
Nasrat Shah, erected a mint at the neighbouring place of 
Khalifatabad (or Bagerhat, formerly in Jessore district) and 
minted there coins in the lifetime of his father in 922 A.H.”, and 
that “the names of Husain Shah, his brother Yusuf Shah, and his 
sons Nasrat Shah and Mahmad Shah, are found in connection 
with several paraganas in Jessore (Jasar) district (as formerly 
constituted, before its being split up into Pabna, Khulna and 
Faridpur districts), such as parganas Nasratshahi and Mahmad- 
shahi and Yasufshahi, and Mahmiadabad (a whole Sirkar includ- 
ing Nothern Jessore or Jasar and Bhosnah).”! it may also be added 
that not far from ‘Alaipitr is a village bearing the name of Sayyid 
Mahalla or “the residence of the Sayyids”, in which the 
inhabitants are al] Muslims bearing the family names of Sayyid or 
Qadi and claiming descent from the original settlers who were 
Sayyids and Qadis. It is also noteworthy that the Riyad calls 
Radha as a district (zilla) in connection with Chandpara and not as 
a region, and there is a village a little farther from ‘Alaipur, called 
Radhali, which is in all likelihood reminiscent of the ancient name 
of Radha. It is therefore more likely that Husain Shah and his 
Arab followers consisting of Sayyids and Qadis at first settled and 
organized themselves at Alaipur-Sayyid Mahalla-Radhali area of 
the modern Khulna district. 

The next important stage in Husain Shah's life was his 
employment in the service of the king. The Tarikh-i-Firishta and 
the Riyad state that Husain was appointed wazir and “Administra- 
tor of the afairs of Government” under the last Abyssinian ruler 
Muzaffar Shah; while Joao de Barros writes that Husain was 
appointed to the command of the king’s body-guard. It might 
have been that he was initially appointed to the last mentioned 
post and was subsequently elevated to the position of wazir and 
administrator etc. The satement of the Tabagat-i-Akbari that he 
was a sipahi or soldier under Muzaffar Shah most probably refers 
to the former’s position as commander of the body-guard or to his 
services in connection with the Orissa campaign, as mentioned by 
de Barros. Surely Husain could not have been an ordinary soldier 


' Riyad., p. 129 n. 
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of Muzaffar Shah rising gradually to the rank of minister, for the 
latter’s reign lasted for only two years and that was too short a 
period for an ordinary soldier to get to the rank of body-guard or 
of wazir by gradual promotion. 

By all accounts Husain Shah appears to be an ambitious 
person who planned his course of action well ahead in time. As 
minister of the last Abyssinian ruler he did all in his power to 
prepare his ground for a take-over. The last scene in the drama is 
thie drawn by the Riyad: 

..most of the principal noblemen, seceding from the king, went out of 

k city, whilst Sultan Muzaffar Shah with five thousand Abyssimans and 

three thousand Afghans and Bengalis entrenched himself in the fort of 

Gaur. For a period of four months, between the people inside, and 

outside, the city, fighting raged, and daily a large number of people were 

killed, ... At length Muzaffar Shah, sallying out with his force from the 
city, gave battle to the nobies...Muzaftar Shah, with a number of his 
associates and adherents, was killed on the field... And in the history of 

Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, it is related that when the people got disgusted 

with the misconduct of Muzaffar Shah, Syed Sharif Maki becoming 

aware of this state of national disgust, won over to his side the 

Commandant of the Housc-hold troops and, one night, with thirteen men 

entering the inner chambers, slew Muzaffar Shah..." 

The Riyad further informs us that on the day Muzaffar Shah was 
slain, “all the nobles held a council for the purpose of electing a 
king, and favoured the installation of Syed Sharif Maki” on the 
Jatter’s undertaking to allot to them all the treasures to be found 
“overground in the city.”* 

The circumstances through which Husain Shah came to the 
throne necessitated the adoption of some drastic measures in order 
to restore order and stability. He promptly ordered the victorious 
soldiery and unruly elements, who engaged themselves in 
pillaging the city of Gaud presumably in search partly of wealth 
and treasures and partly of their opponents, to desist from such 
acts. As they did not readily do so Husain Shah ordered the 
execution, we are told, of “twelve thousand plunderers; then these 
stayed their hands from the work of pillage.”> Secondly, Husain 


l Riyad, 127-128. The Riydd thus gives both the views regarding Muzaffar's end. Ie is 
therefore not quite correct to say, as for instance Tarafadar has done (op. cit., 35- 36) that the Riyad 
merely reproduces Firishta in this respect. 

2? Riyad., p. 130. 

3 ibid., p. 131. 
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Shah disbanded and dispersed the old palace-guards composed of 
the paiks “whose faithlessness and regicides had become charac- 
teristic” and in their place he “appointed other body-guards”.' 
Thirdly, he expelled the Abyssinians totally from the land. They 
at first tried to resettle themselves at Jaunpur but were ultimately 
obliged to go to the Deccan.* Fourthly, Husain Shah rehabilitated 
the nobles who had been maltreated or thrown out of their posts 
during the previous regime, and appointed them to suitable and 
responsible offices. He also sent efficient District Officers to 
different places, “so that peace in the country being secured, 
anarchy and revolutions which had occurred during the period of 
the Abyssinian kings etc., vanished, and all disloyal elements were 
reduced to order.” Finally, Husain Shah withdrew his capital 
from Gaud, doubtless because it had been much maligned by the 
civil war and the excesses of the victorious soldiery, to Ekdala, 
about 23 miles north of Pandua. The transfer of the capital might 
also have been suggested by the better defensive position of 
Ekdala in view of the break-up of the Jaunpur Sultanat and the 
threatening attitude of the Ladis of Delhi. 


I; EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
(a) Treaty with Sikandar Ladi 

The political changes in northern India engaged ‘Al?’ al-Din 
Husain Shah’s attention almost immediately after his accession. In 
the very year of his coming to the throne Sultan Sikandar Lidi of 
Delhi completely defeated the Jaunpur Sultan Husain Shah Sharqi 
and occupied his territory. The Lūdī empire was thus extended to 
the western borders of the Benga! Sultanat. The defeated Jaunpur 
Sultan sought asylum in Bengal. ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah did not 
fail to grasp the implications of these developments. He received 
the fallen Jaunpur Sultan with due honour and provided for his 
. residence at Kahlgaon (Colgong in Bhagalpur, Bihar). Sikandar 
Liidi sharply reacted to this by sending an expedition towards 
Bengal under the command of Mahmud Khan and Mubarak Khan 
Lohani. ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah was prepared for such an 


1 jbid, 
2 Ibid., p. 131-132. 
7 ibid, p. 132. 
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eventuality, and he sent his son Prince Daniyal with an army to 
intercept the Lūdī forces. The two armies remained encamped 
face to face for some time at Barh, Bihar. The Ladi army did not 
commence hostilities because, we are told, there was a lack of 
supplies and scarcity of food in Bihar that year.’ Ultimately 
negotiations were opened resulting in the signing of a non- 
ageression treaty. It “was settled that Sultan Sikandar should not 
trespass into Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din’s kingdom, and in the same way 
the latter should not in any way interfere with Sultan Sikandar’s 
dominions, and should not give shelter to his enemies. After the 
settlement, Mahmud Khan and Mubarak Khan  Lohani 
returned...”? It appears that in sending the expedition towards 
Bengal Sultan Sikandar Lidi’s intention was not to attack it but to 
prevent a hostile combination of the fallen Jaunpur Sultan and the 
new Bengal Sultan for a counter-attack against the Lidis. This is 
further suggested by the fact that although the treaty provided for 
not giving shelter to Sikandar’s enemies by the Bengal Sultan, the 
fugitive Jaunpur ruler continued to live under the latter’s 
protection at Colgong. Presumably Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain 
Shah saw to it that his guest led a peaceful life and did not engage 
himself in any hostile preparations against the Ladi ruler. At any 
rate an immediate crisis was thus averted. And, fortunately, the 
continued stay of the Jaunpur ruler at Colgong did not prove to be 
an occasion for any conflict with the Liidis, though it appears that 
‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah was not unmindful of the possibility of 
utilizing the Jaunpur ruler against the Lidis if the need for so 
doing ever arose. This is perhaps indicated by the discovery of a 
number of post-regnal coins of the Jaunpur ruler dated between 
901/1495 and 910/1504.° It has been suggested that these coins 
“were issued benami by Husain Shah of Bengal or one of his 
governors”*; or perhaps, the Bengal Sultan “allowed the crown- 


d 


less king to issue coins so that the latter might continue to retain 


' Badàyûnï, Muntakhab, l, p. 316. 

? Tab. Ak., L, p. 364. 

3 Lane-Podle, The Coins of the Muhammadan states of India in the British Museum, London, 
1885, 107. 

i Stapleton, Catalogue of the Provincial Cabinet of Coins, Eastern Bengal, Bengal and 


Assam, Shillong. 1911, p.108. 
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his claim to the Jaunpur kingdom.” On the other hand Sikandar 
Ladi is stated to have conferred the governorship of Tughlaqpur 
and Bihar upon two of his favourite nobles.” This also does not 
appear to have created any complications in Husain Shāh’s 
relation with Sikandar Lidi who became too preoccupied with 
other matters to make good his claims over the eastern parts of the 
dismembered Jaunpur state. In any case, the whole of north Bihar 
and a considerable portion of south Bihar including Monghyr 
were well under Husain Shah's jurisdiction. This is shown by the 
_ Saran (north-western Bihar) inscription of 908/1502 and the 

Monghyr inscription of 903/1497-98. The former records the 
construction of a Jimi‘ mosque by Husain Shah himself,* and the 
latter records the construction of a vault by Prince Daniyal.* 


(b) Recovery and expansion towards the north-east 


The treaty with the Lidi ruler was fortunate for Husain Shah 
in another respect; for he had in no time to turn his attention 
towards the north-east to beat back the Khen intruder in that 
quarter. It appears that taking advantage of the period of 
confusion following the Abyssinian usurpation, the Khen ruler of 
Kamrup-Kamta, Nilamvara, had intruded into Bengal in the 
north-east and, while ‘Ali’ al-Din Husain Shah was busy in 
dealing with the Lidi threat, had advanced as far inside as the 
strategic military post of Ghoraghat on the Karatoya river. 
Kamrap corresponds to the modern district of the same name in 
Assam lying between the rivers Barnadi and Manasa, two 
northern tributaries of the Brahmaputra; whereas Kamta lay to 
the west of Kamrip, closer to Bengal, corresponding roughly to 
the modern Goalpara district in north-western Assam.” Husain 
Shah decided not only to oust the Khen intruder and recover the 
territories captured by him, but also to put an end to his 
aggressive designs by conquering his kingdom. Husain’s plans 

1 M.R. Tarafdar, op. cit., 40. 

? Tab. Ak., I 304. 

> P.A.S.B., 1870, 297. 

4 J.A.S.B., 1872, 335. 

S Mirza Nathan's statement (B.G. IL, 906-7) thar the territory of Kama extended upto 


Ghoraghat obviously refers to the territorial expansion of the Khen ruler, for Ghoraghat in 
Rangpur is well wichin Bengal. 
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seem to have been facilitated by a division in the ranks of the Khen 
ruler’s men. According to tradition the latter’s Brahman minister, 
whose son was killed by the Khen ruler, invited Husain Shah to 
attack the Khen kingdom. ' The expedition was undertaken with 
an overwhelming force and the Khens, after having withdrawn 
from the occupied territory, made their last stand within their 
fortified capital Kamtapur which was besieged and captured after 
some resistance. Nilamvara, the Khen ruler, was taken prisoner to 
Gaud wherefrom he subsequently escaped. His territories of 
Kimrap-Kamti were however annexed to the Bengal Sultanat. 
The whole operation was completed rather expeditiously within 
the very year of Husain Shah’s accession, 899/1494, for a coin 
issued by the Sultan in that year commemorates the event.” It was 
indeed a memorable achievement which is justifiably mentioned 
in a number of coins and inscriptions issued at different dates 
during Husain Shih’s reign.? l 

The annexation of Kamrip-Kamta was followed by an 
expedition into Assam proper. “With an overwhelming army 
consisting of infantry and a numerous fleet”, writes the Riyäd, 
Husain Shah marched into the kingdom of Assam.” The Raja of 
Assam not being able to oppose him, relinquished his country and 
fled to the mountains. The King [Husain Shah], leaving his son 


1 Hamilton Buchanan, in Eastern india, II, 68-82, Ill, 425-26, 

? See Tarafdar, op. cit., 45-49; also his “The dates of Husain Shih's expeditions against 
Kamrupa and Orissa”, J N.S.i, XIX, 1957, Pe. 1., 54-58. Hitherto it was believed that the 
expedition took place sometime between 903/1497 and 907/1502, on the grounds that the Riyad 
mentions Husain Shah’s son being left there to consolidate the conquest; whereas the Assam 
Burunji also mentions that Husain Shih’s son “Dulal Ghizi” was in charge of the campaign. 
Collating these rwo facts and arguing that Dulal is scarcely 2 Muslim name, Blochmann held that 
the latter must be Prince Danyal mentioned in the Monghyr inscription of 903/1497 (7. A.S.B., 
1872, 335). And as prince Dinyal remained in Bihar at least till that year, and as the carliest 
epigraphic reference to the conquest of Kimrup-Kimti occurs in the Malda inscription of 
907/1502, the campaign must have taken place between these rwo dates. The numismatic evidence, 
as shown by Tarafdar, proves beyond doubt that the campaign took place much earlier, in the first 
year of Husain Shah's accession. It may also be added that it is not really necessary to connect prince 
Danyat with the conquest; any of Husain Shah’s many (18) sons might have been in charge of the 
campaign; thar the identification of Dulal Ghazi with prince Dinyal is purely conjectural based on 
seeming semantic similarity; and that, above all, Husain Shah's Assam expedition was in fact a 
subsequent event distinct from the conquest of Kimrup-Kimti. 

> For coins mentioning the event sce Car. I., 173-174, Nos. 175-180, N.K. Bhatcasali, Hakim 
Habibur Rahman Collection, 24, No. 120; Botham, Catalogue etc., 169-171 and Lane-Poale, 
Catalogue etc., 6, No. 122, Of the inscriptions making mention of the event the Malda inscription 
of 907/1502 (J.A.S.B., 1874, 303), the Sylhet inscription of 918/1512 (ibid., 1922, 413} and the 
Kantaduar inscription, date broken, (E./.M., 1933-34,5) are important. 
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with a large army to complete the settlement of the conquered 
country, returned triumphant and victorious to Bengal. After the 
withdrawal of the King, his son devoted himself to the pacifica- 
tion and defences of the conquered country. But when the rainy 
season set in, owing to floods, the roads and tracks became closed; 
and the Rajah with his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded 
the Royal army, engaged in warfare, cut off supplies of 
provisions, and in a short time put all to the sword.”’ Thus the 
expedition, though initially successful, ended in disaster mainly 
because of the peculiar geo-strategic situation of the land and the 
Muslim generals’ ignorance of the difficulties that beset the terrain 
in the rainy season. This account of the Riyad, as its translator 
points out,* has for its support the ‘Alamgirnamah as well as the 
Assim Burunji, According to the latter source the Muslim army 
was commanded by “Mit Malik” and “Bada Wazir” (the great 
minister} who proceeded along the course of the Brahmaputra and 
when they arrived at the banks of the Burat river they were 
resisted by the Assam Raja who, being defeated, retreated. After 
strengthening his position, however, he faced the Muslim army 
once again and after alternating successes ultimately defeated them 
at “Singri” where “Mit Malik” with a large number « of his soldiers 
were killed, but “Bada Wazir” managed to escape. 3 The Burunji 
thus mentions “Mit Malik” and the “Bada Wazir” as commanders 
of the Muslim army. The accounts of the Persian chronicles and 
Husain Shah’s inscriptions leave no room for doubt that the 
expedition was led by the Sultan himself. Probably the Burunji’s 
statement refers to the state of the army after Husain Shah’s return 
leaving his son and others to consolidate the conquest. “Mit 
Malik” and “Bada Wazir” presumably acted either jointly or in 
subordination to the prince. The “Bada Wazir”, who is stated to 
have escaped the disaster, might be identified with the “Great 
Khan Rukn Khin ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Sarhati”, mentioned in the 
Deokot inscription of 918/1512 as the “Wazir of the well-known 
city of Muzaffarbad, the Commander of the army” etc.,* and in 


1 Riyad, 132-133. 

2 Fbid., 132 n 1; see also A.N., 703-731. 

3 The Ahom Burunji, ed. and tr. G-C. Barua, 61, 66-67, 
+ J.A.S.B., 1872, 106, E.t M., 1929-30, 12-13. 
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the Sylhet inscription of the same year as “Rukn Khan, the 
conqueror of Hasht Gamhariyan, who being Wazir and Com- 
mander for many months at the time of the conquest of Kimri, 
Kamta, Jaznagar and Urisha, served in the army in several places 
in the train of the King.”’ This inscription, taken with the 
Burunji, indicate that the Muslim army in Assam was not 
completely destroyed and that, although defeated, a portion of 
them managed to escape with the Bad2 Wazir (Rukn Khan). At 
any rate, the disaster of the Assam expedition did not affect 
Husain Shah’s hold over Kimrap-Kamta. The two territories 
continued to be under the jurisdiction of the Bengal Sultanat 
throughout the Husaini period so much so that when, in the 
second half of the sixteenth century the Koch rulers established 
their authority over Kamrip they found it necessary to issue coins 
in imitation of those of Husain Shah and his successors in order to 
get the people used to the new regime.” 


(c) War in the south-west: 
Conquest of Jaznagar and part of Orissa 


The Sylhet inscription of 918/1512 mentioned above shows 
that the Commander Rukn Khan ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Srahati had 
accompanied the Sultan in his Orissa campaign also. Exactly 
when this expedition was undertaken is not known. The relation 
of the Bengal Sultanat with Orissa had never been very friendly; 
and it appears that hostilities in the south-west were started before 
the Assam expedition. The Riyad writes: “And subjugating the 
Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa, he levied 
tribute. After this he planned to conquer Assam.”? This informa- 
tion is also confirmed by a number of Husain Shah’s coins dated 
variously between 899/1494 and 924/1518 in which the conquest 
of Jaznagar and Orissa is mentioned along with the conquest of 
Kamrap-Kamti.* Jaznagar was a principality on the river Vaita- 

! J.A.S.B., 1922, 413. The translation quoted above is Stapleton's. Dr. Dani writes “who 


being wazir and commander of the towns” in place of “Wazir and Commander for many months” 
(Bibliography, 58). 

? Stapleton, “Contribution to the History and Ethnology of North-Eastem India-I,” 
SAS.B., 1910, No.4, 158. 

> Riyad, 132. 

* Supra, pp.193-194. 
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rani in south-west Bengal which the Orissa rulers used to 
maintain as a buffer state under puppet rulers. The conquest up to 
Orissa spoken of by the Riyad, collated with the numismatic 
evidence, may be taken to refer to Jaznagar. And as the coins as 
well as the Sylhet inscription distinctly mention “Jaznagar and 
Orissa” it may be assumed that Husain Shah succeeded in 
capturing some parts of Orissa proper also. This assumption finds 
support in the manuscript history found at Pandua by Hamilton 
Buchanan! and also in the Orissa sources. The chronicle of the 
Jagannath temple at Puri known as the Madhya Panjika mentions 
that in 1509 Sultan Husain Shah’s forces, taking advantage of the 
Orissa King Pratiprudradeva’s absence from the capital, advanced 
as far as Pari, but. that on the latter’s return to the capital the 
Muslim forces withdrew to their frontier fortress of Mandaran 
(south-western Birbhum). Prataprudra invested the Mandaran 
fort but had to abandon the siege on account of the treachery of 
one of his own officials named Govinda Vidyadhar.* Apologetic 
though the Panjika is, it is evident from its account that the 
Muslim forces advanced well inside Orissa and that Prataprud- 
radeva could not achieve much in his counter-campaign to dislodge 
the Muslims from their frontier base of operations, Mandaran. 
The withdrawal of the Muslims to Mandaran, however, seems to | 
have provided an occasion for Prataprudradeva to proclaim, as he 
does im the Kavali Plate inscription of 1510 (1432 Saka), the 
recovery of his lost territories from the Muslims and to assume 
the eulogistic title of “Lord of the Five Gaudas”.* This inscription, 
it may be emphasized, is dated exactly one year after the Muslims’ 
advance into Orissa. Even taking this record at its face-value, it is 
an indirect admission on the part of the Orissa ruler that he had 
previously lost parts of his territories to the Muslims. The 
recovery of the territories so ceremonially proclaimed in the 
inscription was either partial or temporary, for Husain Shah 
continued to issue coins after that date (1510 A.C.) recording his 
conquests of “Jaznagar and Orissa”, Of these coins the most 
notable example is a gold coin, issued in 919 (1513), which is 


1 Eastern India, M, 619. 
? Quoted in J.A.S.B., 1900, Pare I., No. 2, 186; also in H.B., Il., 148. 
> Quoted in R.D. Banerji, History of Orissa.. Vol. 1.. Calcutta, 1930, 328. 
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clearly a special and commemorative issue. Had the Orissa king 
succeeded in recovering all his lost territories, or in keeping his 
continued hold over those recovered, Husain Shah could not have 
issued this special gold coin and also other coins after that date 
making what would otherwise amount to a palpable misstatement 
of facts on so widely circulating and authentic public records as 
coins. Obviously what the Orissa king is stated to have recovered 
in 1510 was subsequently recaptured by Husain Shah. Most 
probably he issued the special gold coin in 1513 to commemorate 
that notable achievement. It may be recalled here that the Sylhet 
inscription in which Rukn Khan takes pride in having accompa- 
nied the Suitan in his Jaznagar and Orissa campaigns is also dated 
two years later (918/1512) than the Kavli Plate inscription of the 
Orissa ruler. Significantly enough, no epigraphic, literary or 
numismatic source refers to any success for Prataprudra after the 
year 1510.” Indeed on a comparative analysis of the records of the 
two rulers it may be stated that early in his reign Husain Shah 
conquered Jaznagar and parts of Orissa, that after that the Orissa 
king made attempts to recover his lost territories, and that though 
at times succesful in making some headway, he could not recover 
all the lost territories and was even dislodged from whatever 
ground he had regained.. For one thing, both the Muslim and 
Orissa sources show that the conflicts were protracted over a 
period of ycars.This is also indicated by the Vaishnava literature 
which, while referring to the Hindu reformer Chaitanya’s journey 
from Bengal to Orissa and return mentions about the state of war 
between the two countries. The peak of this protracted conflict 
was reached between the years 1509 and 1513. Thereafter, though 
a state of war wich perhaps occasional armed clashes subsisted 
between the two countries, Husain Shah evidently continued to 
hold his conquests and issue coins proclaiming so till at least 


1518.° 

t Lane-Poole, op. cit., 47, Pl. VI, No. 122. 

2 There are two other references to Pratiprudra’s success, one an inscription, and the other an 
allusion in che writing of a contemporary poet. The inscription is dated 1500 (1422 Saka), and the 
poet specifically refers to the early years of Prataprudra’s reign. 

> The view expresed in H. B., 1l, 148, that “Beyond a possible recovery of Mandiran" Husain 
Shih’s Orissa campaign “could not have produced any tangible resule” appears to be a gross 
understatement of fact in disregard of the unequivocal and positive evidence of coins and 
inscriptions. 
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(d) Conquest of a part of Tripura 


Husain Shah's preoccupations with the Assam and Orissa 
campaigns seem to have encouraged the Tripura ruler Dhanya 
Manikya to aggrandize himself by making incursions into the 
eastern border-lands of the Bengal Sultanat. Tripura or Tippera 
roughly corresponded with the modern Indian state of the same 
name lying to the east of the Comilla district of Bangladesh. The 
Tippera chronicle named Rajmala informs us that Dhanya 
Manikya commenced hostilities by capturing a number of border 
outposts and by appointing a governor over them. The people of 
the places were however loyal to Husain Shah. They captured the 
Tippera governor and sent him a captive to Gaud. At this Dhanya 
Manikya appointed a tyrant as governor in the person of Ray 
Kachchaga who succeeded in establishing his hold over the 
occupied lands only after having treacherously killed twelve local 
chiefs who were loyal to the Sultan.' The Rajmald further 
informs us that an expedition sent by the Sultan was also repulsed 
with heavy losses. All this, however, must have happened before 
919/1513, for by that year not only the Tippera forces were 
expelled, but also certain parts of Tippera were definitely captured 
by Husain Shah’s forces. This is evident from the Sunargaon 
inscription of 2 Rabi‘ Hf 919 (7 June 1513) which mentions 
Khwas Khan as the “military governor of the land of Tipurah and 
Wazir of the province of Mu‘azzamabad"(9 45-5 iper) SA) pu 
ob [dane e] ery ta Previously to Khwas Khian’s appointement 
in those parts, Khalis Khan was the “Commander and Wazir” of 
the province of Mu‘azzamabad only.* The addition of the “land 
of” Tippera to the administrative jurisdiction of Mu‘azzamabad 
and the appointment of Khw4s Khan as Sar-i-Lashkar (military 
governor) of the former in addition to his duties as wazir 
(governor) of Mu‘azzamabad, clearly indicate that the land of 
Tippera was a recent acquisition through military operations. 

It was most probably to relieve this pressure upon his 
territories and to create a diversion for the Bengal Sultan that 


' Vangiya Sahitya Parisad MSS No. 2259, of the Rijamii, quoted in Tarafdar, Husain Shahi 
Bengal, Dacca, 1965, 51. 
J A.S.B., 1872, 333-334. 
* Sythet inscription, dated 911/1505, {.A.S.B., 1873, 293-294.. 
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Dhanya Manikya launched an attack upon Chittagong, the 
extreme south-eastern possession of the Sultanat, and captured it, 
according to the Rājamālā, in 1513 (1435 Saka).’ In this move of 
his Dhanya Manikya was probably encouraged or supported by 
the ruler of Arakan from whom Chittagong had been recaptured 
by the Ilyas Shahi Sultan Barbak Shah. Husain Shah responded to 
this move by sending an expedition against Tippera under the 
command of one Gaud Mallik. The latter inflicted a defeat upon 
the Tippera forces under Ray Kachchaga, occupied the inland 
fortress of Mihirkul, and made an advance towards the Tippera 
capital Rangamati by following the course of the Gumti river. 
While, however, the Muslim forces were crossing the dry bed of 
the river well inside the Tippera kingdom, Ray Kachchaga 
released a dam upstream as a result of which Gaud Mallik and a 
large number of his forces were drowned to death. Another 
expedition sent by the Sultan under Hatian Khan to make a march 
upon the Tippera capital met with a similar fate though Hatian 
Khin escaped only to be punished by the Sultan? It is clear from 
this account of the Rajam4la, however, that the Tippera ruler was 
now fighting a defensive war and that though the two successive 
expeditions sent by Husain Shah failed to reach the Tippera 
capital, the pressure was enough for its ruler to withdraw his 
forces from the Chittagong frontier. This is indicated by another 
statement of the Rajama/a that Chittagong was occupied by the 
Tippera forces in 1515-1516 (Saka 1437). Evidently this was a 
second occupation after its abandonment to ward off Hatian 
Khan’s expedition. This second occupation was accompanied or 
preceded by the advance of the Arakanese also on the place. 
Dhanya Manikya’s plans for recovering his lost territories by 
creating a pressure on the Chittagong front did not, however, 
succeed. After the failure of Hatian Khan’s expedition Husain 
Shah sent a fourth expedition against Tippera, most probably 
under the command of the Crown Prince Nusrat Shah.* The 


1 Rajamila, quoted in H.B. 1l., 149, R.D. Banerji, Vanglir Itihisa, M., Calcutta, 1324 B.E., 
252-252; Tarafdar, op. cit., 53. 

2 Ibid, 

2 This seems to be the case in view of the recovery of Chittagong shortly afterwards by Nusrat 
Shah, as will be related presently. 
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Rājamāla does not give any detail about this expedition, nor does 
it mention the result of the war which was fought near Kailirgar 
fort shortly afterwards, in which Dhanya Manikya himself took 
part. Fortunately the contemporary Bengali literature and the 
Portuguese accounts, supplemented by a mid-nineteenth century 
Persian history of Chittagong compiled on the basis of traditions 
current there, throw sufficient light on the subsequent develop- 
ments in the conflict. According to the last mentioned source, 
Nusrat Shah, who was a “King or prince of Bengal”, conquered 
the territory of Chittagong and made it a Dar-al-Islam. He went 

“with a large number of Musalman and Hindu emigrants, to 
Eastern Bengal, and attacked the Mugs,’ tock their town, and 
made it a domicile for his men.” It is further stated that one Alfa 
Husaini, a great Arab merchant “who possesed much wealth and 
many slaves and owned fourteen ships”, assisted Nusrat Shah 
“with ships and material, and thus raised the standard of victory 
(nusrat) in that country. Husaini, for this reason, became the 
King’s son-in-law, and lived honoured and distinguished. ” The 
author further informs us that after this victory Nusrat Shah 
renamed the place as “Fathabad” (abode of victory).? From this 
account it appears that Nusrat Shah, after having defeated Dhanya 
Manikya in the battle of Kailargarh proceeded towards Chitta- 
gong to expel the Maghs (Arakanese) from there, which he 
succeeded in doing with the assistance of the great Arab merchant 
Alfa Husaini. That Chittagong was recovered before the year 
1615 was out, (that is within the same year of its second 
occupation by the Tippera and Arakanese forces in 1473 Saka/ 
1515-16) is attested by the Portuguese authorities. Joa de Silveria, 
who landed at Chittagong in 1517, found it under the possession 
of the “King of Bangala”.? Ac that time, informs De Barros, the 
King of Arakan was a vassal of Bengal.* Another Portuguese 
writer, Martim Jusarte, mentions a great and influential merchant 
named Alfa Khan in whom he found a good friend.’ This Alfa 


1 The Arakanese were referred to 2s the Mugs or Maghs til] recently. 

? Maulavi Hamidullzh Khan Bahadur, Abidith 2f-Khawanin (Tarikh-i-Hamidi), Calcutta, 
1871, 17-18, tr. and quoted by Blochmann, j.A.$.B., 1872, 336-337. 

3 }.A. Campos, History of the Portuguese in Bengal, Calcutta and London, 1919, 28 n. 

* ibid, 30. 

5 lbid, 34. 
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Khan has been rightly thought to be the same person as the Alfa 
Husaini of the Persian history of Chittagong.’ The latter’s account 
is thus corroborated in its essential features by the Portuguese 
sources. Now, collating the evidences gathered from the Rajama- 
la, the Sunargion inscription of Husain Shah (dated 919/1513), the 
Portuguese sources and the mid-nineteenth century Persian 
history of Chittagong (Ahadith-al-Khawanin) we may fix the 

chronology of the conflict as follows : 
1509 (?)— Piri expedition of Husain Shah—Dhanya Minikya captured 
several outposts within the jurisdiction of the Bengal Sultanat. 


1510 — Husain Shah's first expedition against Tippera repulsed. 

1511-12 —— Tippera forces expelled from the occupied places. 

1513 —Parts of Tippera already brought under the administrative 
control of the Mu‘azzamabad (Dacca) govemor (Sunargaon 
inscription). 


1513-14 — Chittagong attacked and captured by Dhanya Manikya. 
1514-15 — (a) Gaud Mallik’s expedition — initial success, ends in disaster. 

(b) Hatian Khan’s expedition, also unsuccessful; but 

(c) Tippera forces withdrawn from Chittagong to meet the 
above mentioned attacks; and 

{d) Advance of the Arakanese on Chittagong. 

1515-16 —(a) Re-entry of Tippera forces into Chittagong. 

(b) Nusrat Shah's expedition — battle of Kailargarh. 

(c} Nusrat Shah recovered Chittagong by expelling the Ara- 
kanese, and probably, also,the remnant of the Tippera 
forces. ana 

1517 —The portuguese arrived and found Chittagong under the 
government of the Bengal Sultanat. 


The sequel is glimsed from the contemporary Bengali 
literature. Kavindra Parameswara, a poet who translated a part of 
the Mahabharata under the patronage of Paragal Khan informs us 
that the latter was appointed governor of Chittagong by Husain 
Shah.? Parigal Khan continued the military ‘pressure against 
Tippera and, according to the poet, it had to surrender to the 
Sultan of Gaud.? Parigal Khan had a military outpost, or perhaps 
his headquarters, near the Sitakund hill, some thirty miles north 


i Blochmann in J.A.$.B., 1873, 298, a. 
? Sukumar Sen, Vangli Sahicyec icihasa, 1., Calcutta, 1941, 225; D.C. Sen, Vanga Bhisd O 
‘Sahitya, Calcutta, 1356 B.E.. 94, quoting the Pardgali Mahabhirata. 
Sukumar Sen, op. cit, 225 n. 
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of modern Chittagong town, where the now insignificant village 
called Paragalpur still bears the memory of the brisk military 
activities of the governor. Paragal Khan’s son and successor in the 
governorship of the Chittagong region, Chhuti Khin, pushed the 
Arakanese further south and also continually pressed on the 
Tippera ruler. Poet Srikara Nandi, who flourished during Chhuti 
Khān’s time and received his patronage, states that the Tippera 
ruler lived in a state of terror for Chhuti Khan and retired to the 
hills in the face of the Muslims’ advance against him. The Tippera 
ruler had ultimately to procure peace by making his submission to 
Chhuti Khan and by offering him a number of horses and 
elephants as tribute. Thus was the Tippera ruler brought to his 
knees. He had not only to disgorge the border outposts which he 
had initially occupied but also to cede a considerable portion of his 
territories in the north-west, which were placed under the 
administrative charge of the Sunargaon(Mu’azzamabad)governor, 
and also probably some territories in the south-west which were 
included in the jurisdiction of the Chittagong governor. 
Three things emerge clearly from a review of Husain Shah’s 
military operations. First, he had to wage wars almost simul- 
taneously on all fronts-north-east, east-south-east and south- 
west. He fought single-handed against all his enemies and he 
gained the upper hand over all of them. Though his Assam 
expedition was a failure, it did not affect his territorial acquisitions 
of Kamrap-Kamta and resulted only in checking the further 
extension of his territories towards the east. Secondly, his wars 
with Kimriip-Kamta and Tippera, and possibly also with 
Orissa, were essentially defensive in origin. His north-eastern 
compaigns, culminating in the Assam expedition, were forced 
. upon him by che occupation of a part of the north-eastern 
territories of the Bengal Sultanat by the Khen ruler during the 
pervious period of trouble. Similarly the campaigns against 
Tippera were also necessitated by the aggressive designs of the 
latter’s ruler who inititated hostilities by capturing a number of 
outposts in Husain Shah’s dominions. The origin of the Orissa 
war is not on record; but circumstantial evidence suggests that it 
1 Srteara Nandi, Afvamedha Parva, 3-4, 
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was also forced upon the Sultan. All the extant sources of 
information show that hostilities with Orissa broke out quite 
early in his reign, almost simultaneously with or perhaps prior to 
his Kimrap-Kamta expedition. It is noteworthy that unless there 
was some compelling reason for him to do so, it is highly unlikely 
that Husain Shah should have commenced hostilities with two 
powerful adversaries on two opposite fronts at the same time, or 
that he should have indulged in purely conquering adventures 
before liberating his territories captured by the Khen ruler in the 
north-east, and that also before he had hardly consolidated his 
position after the bloody civil war preceding his accession. 
Rather, considering the traditionally hostile attitude of the Orissa 
ruler toward the Bengal Sultanat, and the Riyad’s statement that 
Husain Shah turned his attention towards Assam after “subduing 
the Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa”, it may be 
reasonably supposed that like the Khen ruler the Orissa ruler also 
had intruded in the south-western region during the Abyssinian 
regime setting up vassal chiefs in the occupied border lands. 
Husain Shah thus perhaps found it necessary to put an end to this 
intrusion and to strengthen his defensive position in that region by 
“subduing the Rajas of the environs” and pushing his frontier “up 
to Orissa” so that its ruler might not create trouble in the rear 
during his (Husain Shah’s) absence from the capital on the 
Kamrup-Kamta expedition. At any rate it is known even from a 
Hindu source that the general people of Jajapura (Jaznagar) 
welcomed the Muslims as deliverers from Brahmanical 
oppression.! Thirdly, Husain Shāh’s wars continued almost 
intermittently throughout his reign from the year of his accession 
till at least 1516 A.C., the year in which Chittagong was 
recaptured, and probably even after that date by Paragal Khan. 
This fact alone speaks for his great financial and military 
resources. These long wars could not have been waged without 
effective internal political stability and active cooperation of the 
people in general. If Gaud Mallik is taken to be a Hindu, one of 
Husain Shah’s important expeditions against Tippera was led by a 
Hindu commander. Several officers on the Orissa frontier as 

1 Sinya Purana, quoted in Sukumar Sen, Vinglā Sihityer itihasa, Calcutta, 1948, 495-96, 
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mentioned in the Vaishanva literature were also Hindus. A 
considerable portion of the army serving on the various frontiers 


must also have been local recruits. ! 
lli: THE TERRITORIAL LIMITS OF HUSAIN SHART BENGAL 


As a result of these wars Husain Shah succeeded not only in 
recovering the territories lost during the Abyssinian rule but also 
in considerably extending his frontiers in all directions. Towards 
the close of his rule the jurisdiction of the Bengal Sultanat 
extended over the whole of Bengal as it was constituted just prior 
to the British withdrwal in 1947, excepting the district of 
Darjeeling and part of the district of Jalpaiguri in the north, 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and part of the Chittagong district in the 
south-east, and the extreme southern part of the modem 
Midnapur district, then included in Orissa, in the south-west. 
Further it included the whole of northern Bihar and the greater 
part of southern Bihar including Patna and the district of 
Monghyr as its north-west wing, and Kamrap-Kamti, corres- 
ponding to the modern districts of Kāmrūp and Goalpara, 
together with Kuch Bihar as its north-eastern wing; plus, in the 
east, the district of Sylhet and parts of the state of Tippera. 

The inclusion of the whole of northern Bihar and part of 
southern Bihar in Husain Shah’s dominions is indisputably 
proved by his inscriptions found at Saran (the western-most 
district of north-Bihar),*? Bonhara (Patna),?> Barh (22 miles 
north-east of the town of Bihar)* and Monghyr.? The recent 
discovery of one of his inscriptions at Kharid, situated on the right 
bank of the Ghaghra about 26 miles north of the Ballia town in 
Uttar Pradesh, even shows that his territories were pushed upto 
the eastern limits of the Uttar Pradesh. The inscription is broken 
and its date-portion is lost, but the surviving part of the text 
clearly records the construction ofa fami’ mosque there by Husain 
Shah.® Describing this inscription W.H. Siddiqi reasonably 

' Babur mentions about Hindu soldiers in the army of Husain Shah's son Nusrat Shah, 
Memoirs of Bubur {te. A.S. Beveridge), London, 1921, 673. 

2. AS.B., 1874, 304 n. The inscription is dated Sha‘ban, 906/March, 1501. 

7 P.A.S.B., 1870, 297. The inscription is dated Dhu al-Qa'‘dah, 908/June, 1502. 

“ Dani, Bibhiography, 137-138. The inscription is dated 907/1501-2. 


3 J.A.S.B., 1872, 335. 
© B.LA.P.S., 1961, 45-46. 
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observes that the extension of Husain Shah's jurisdiction in that 
region must have followed the period of confusion resulting from 
the break-up of the Jaunpur Sultanat which previously included 
the Kharid locality. We know, states Siddiqi, that the “Bengal 
king entered into a non-aggression agreement with Sikandar 
Lodi... Which was followed by delimitation of the frontiers. At 
what lines the two frontiers met is nowhere mentioned, but the 
Bengal occupation of the whole of north Bihar including the 
trans-Gandak .area upto Kharid is proved by Husain Shah's 
inscriptions at various places in north Bihar and at Kharid. This 
may have taken place soon after, either in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty or was a result of military operations started 
immediately on Sikandar’s withdrawal from the above regions. ”! 
In any case the inscription “indicates the extension of Bengal 
authority upto Kharid in the west during Husain Shah's reign 
itself and not duing {sic, during} the time of his son and successor 
Nusrat Shah, as is generally believed on the basis of the latter’s 
inscription from the same place...”? 

Similarly the conquest and annexation of Kamrip and 
Kāmtā, as mentioned above, is well established by numismatic 
and epigraphic evidence. The northern boundary of the Bengal 
Sultanat thus ran along the northern limits of Bihar towards the 
east through Jalpaiguri district right upto Hajo or Barnadi, the 
eastern limit of Kamriip. From that point the eastern frontier 
followed the course of the river Brahmaputra to the south of 
Kimrtp-Kamita and then reaching the northern-most point of the 
Mymensingh district it took a turn to the east along the southern 
foot of the Garo, Khasia and Jaintia hills, thus including wichin its 
fold Mymensingh and Sylhet districts. From that point it took a 
southerly direction along the Saraspur hills and the northern and 
western boundaries of the state of Tripura, including some 
territones of the latter; and, finally, following more or less the 
present frontiers of the Noakhali and Chittagong districts, it 
reached the river Karnafuli. Probably some territories to the south 


1 fhid., 45. 

? Joid., 46. 

> See the Sylhet inscription, op. cie., and the Atia (Mymensingh) inscription, dated 7 Jamidi 
bl, 913/14 October, 1507, J. B.O.R.S., IV, 1918, 184. 
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of that river were also included in the Bengal Sultanat. The 
southern boundary ran along the northern skirts of the Sundarban 
forests including the districts of Barisal, Khulna and 24-Parganas. 
As mentioned above, Khalifarabad (modern Bagerhat in Khulna 
district) was a mint-town during Husain Shah’s reign from where 
the Crown Prince Nusrat Shah issued coins as early as 922/1516.' 
On the other hand, the Tribeni inscription of Husain Shah 
specifically mentions, along with other places, Hadigar or modern 
Hatiagarh, a few miles south of Diamond Harbour (on the Hugh, 
in 24-Parganas district) as within the jurisdiction of the Sultan.” 
The western boundary of the Sultanat followed the course of the 
Rajmahal hills (now in the Santal Parganas of Bihar) towards the 
south, thus encompassing the districts of Birbhum, Bankura and 
northern Midnapur, meeting with the river Kasai (Haldi) which, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction meets the river Hugli some 
20 miles south of Diamond Harbour. This river (Haldi) was most 
probably the boundary line between the Bengal Sultanat and the 
kingdom of Orissa in the south-west. The accounts of the 
Portuguese writers de Barros and Barbosa indicate this. 
IV: HUSAIN SHAH'S PEACEFUL ACHIEVEMENTS 

Despite his preoccupations almost throughout his reign with 
wars on all his frontiers Husain Shah is noted equally for his 
peaceful achievements. As indicated earlier, he started his reign by 
recalling and reinstating in their former positions the old nobility 
whom the Abyssinian regime had forced into the background, 
and by entrusting suitable Muslims of Arab, Afghan and other 
foreign origins with responsible administrative positions in the 
state. From the very beginning he devoted himself to the 
promotion of Islam and Muslims in the state with due toleration 
and consideration for his non-Muslim subjects as well. In 
pursuance of this policy and following the example of some of his 
predecessors he declared himself, as early as the second year of his 
accession, “Khalifa of Allah by proof and evidence” and a “fighter 
in the cause of the Most Merciful” ( 44> sym J! jemu cj talali 
Ola Sly indb dit ).> The title of Khalifa of Allah etc. occurs on at 


1 Supra. p.189. See also J.A.S.B., 1873, 297. 
2 ELM., 1915-1916, 12-13, plate IV a. 
> Malda inscription of 11 Shawwal, 900/5 July 1495, J. A.S.B., 1874, 302, Memoirs, 150. 
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least three other inscriptions,’ while expressions like “Fighter in 
the way of Allah”, “Fighter against the cnemies of Allah” etc. 
occur in a number of other inscriptions.* In one of his inscriptions 
Husain Shah describes himself as “the victorious and respectable 
Imam” who “expounds the word of Allah”.? This role of him as a 
promoter of Islam is emphasized specially in three other inscrip- 
tions where he is described as the “one who holds high the words 
of truth and piety (i.e. Islam)”. (Cbs ghi SUIS Je) the help and 
succor of Islam” (orts (AYI 454), ete.4 On a number of his 
hitherto discovered coins, ranging between the years 899 and 919 
(1494 and 1513 A.C.), the Kalima (4) Sp) sae at Yat yy 
appears,” while on one of the coins the names of the first four 
Khalifas are inscribed.® This latter fact probably shows that 
Husain Shah set before himself the ideal of the four “Rightly 
Guided Khalifas”. Similarly his patronage of Islam and his efforts 
to propagate it m his realm is evident from a large number of 
mosques which he caused to be erected at different places of the 
Sultanat. Of about 60 of his inscriptions hitherto discovered, at 
least 30 relate to the construction at different dates and places of 
mosques and Jami‘ mosques, and at least 2 record the construction 
of gates to two fami‘ mosques. Of these the Sultan himself is 
mentioned as the builder in connection with five Jami‘ mosques, 

of a gate of one fami‘ mosque, and of three other mosques. The 
Test were erected at the instance of his governors and other 
officers. It may be mentioned that not all that were built during 
. his time have come to light. For the same purpose of disseminat- 
ing Islam and for raising well-trained personnel for the purpose 
the Sultan buile at least one “illustrious madarasa” near Gaud in 
907/1502 for the specific purpose of “teaching the sciences of the 


* Gaud (Qadam Rasul Building) i inscription, dated 22 Muharram, 909/1503, Memoirs, 63n. 1; 
Firäzpůr (Gaud, Chota Sona Masjid) inscription, dated 14 Rajab, year missing, ibid., 79-80; and 
another inscription, probably from the Chota Sona Masjid, Gaud, but now in the Indian Museum, 
dated 27 Ramadan, year not mentioned, E.1.M., 1933-34, 6. 

2. See Dani, Bibliography, inscriptions Nos. 74, 81, 83, 116, 119. 

> Saran (Ismailpur, Bihar) inscription, dated Sha‘bin, 907/March, 1501, }.A.S.B., 1873, 304 

Th, also Dani, Biblrography, No. 81. 
* Dani, op. cit. Nos. 116, 119, 121. 
5 Car. IL, Nos. 167-174, 193, 199-208. 
6 LanePools, op. eit, p. 45, No. 118, pl. V. 
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religion and imparting instructions in the injunctions of the faith” 
(orl lS palais i pale peeve. | 

Thus Husain Shah championed the cause of Islam in his state 
policy. It is strange, therefore, that in the face of the above 
mentioned evidence the monographer of Husain Shahi Bengal has 
stated that Husain Shah dissociated Islam from state affairs and 
that he was “probably following a non-religious policy”.* The 
writer does not of course mention the above facts from epigraphic 
sources, and concentrates his attention on the absence of any coin 
of the Sultan containing the expression “succor of Islam and the 
Muslims” (csb_lly PAY 54), and then rather abruptly comes to 
the obviously wrong conclusion that Husain Shah “made a 
complete departure” from the policy of his predecessors and 
dissociated Islam from state policies. About the presence of the 
Kalima on the coins the author writes: the “Kalima which appears 
only on a few coins may be regarded as a traditional feature of 
their coinage without any religious significance” and that “the 
names of the first four Caliphs found on the margin of a single 
coin indicate simply their connection with the Sayyids of 
Arabia”.> The explanation is both superficial and incorrect. The 
absenceof any Ghauth al-Islamtypeof coins might simply be due 
to the non-discovery of all his coins. Moreover, it is clearly 
inconsistent to argue that Husain Shah deliberately dropped the 
phrase Ghauth-al-Islam from his coins in order to dissociate Islam 
from his state policies and then to say that he maintained the 
Kalima on the coins only to conform to a traditional feature. 
Again, it is not on a few coins, but on quite a number of them, 
that the Kalima is inscribed. Whatever negative inference might 
be made from the absence of Ghauth al-Islam phrase on the coins, 
it is more than counter-balanced by the positive evidence afforded 
by a number of inscriptions containing this particular title and 
sirnilar other expressions. Similarly the inference about the names 
of the four Khalifas on a coin is inconsequential. There is no 
instance in Islamic history of invoking their names by way of 


t English Bazar (Malda) inscription, dated 1 Ramadan, 907/10 March, 1502, Memoirs. 
157-158. 
k M.A. Tarafdar, Husain Shahi Bengal, Dacca, 1965, 67. 
ibid. 
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indicating one’s relationship with the family of the Prophet (Peace 
be on him).’ Equally misleading is the observation made in 
connection with the construction of mosques that these, together 
with the tanks and bridges, “increased the facilities for travel and 
greatly facilitated the internal trade of the country”.? Tanks and 
bridges did of course facilitate trade and travel, but the construc- 
tion of somany mosques had definitely a fundamentally different 
and more significant purpose than promotion of trade and travel. 
The fact was that Husain Shah was neither non-religious, nor 
did he dissociate Islam from his state policies. It may be pointed 
out here thae the concept of “state” and “religion” as separate 
entities is foreign to Islam. It appeared prominently in Europe 
during the later middle ages in connection with the struggle 
between the “Empire” and the Papacy when much was made out 
of the Biblical precept, “Render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s, and 
unto God what is God’s”. The distinction then made between 
“God’s” and “Caesar’s” jurisdictions was in fact much blurred 
subsequently during the emergence of national states in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when many of the “national” 
kings combined in themselves the headships of the Church and 
the State. The most notable instance in point is that of Henry VII, 
for some years Husain Shah’s contemporary on the throne of 
England. In more recent times the concept has of course been used 
for various purposes but it was quite unknown in pre-modern 
Bengal. It is therefore neither necessary nor justifiable to transpose 
the concept on an even earlier period of Bengal history and make 
Husain Shah appear what he was not, nor could have been. 
The fact that Husain Shah identified himself and his policies 
with Islam does not mean that he was in any way intolerant of the 
non-Muslims in his dominions. On the contrary he was tolerant 
towards them in an uncommon degree. He appointed a number of 
them in suitable posts in the state service. The contemporary and 
neat-contemporary Bengali literature, written by Hindus, makes 
mention of many such officers — Jagai and Madhii as Kotwais of 


1 Probably the inference is based on the Shi'ite practice of invoking the name of the fourth 
Khalifa ‘Ali; but Husain Shih was not a Shi‘ite, nor did he show any special regard for that Khalifa. 
It is also not clear what is meant by “their connection with the Sayyids of Arabia”. 

? Tarafdar, op. cit, 113. í 
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Navadvipa, Gopinath Vasu as his minister, Rupa as Sarkar Malik, 
Sanatan as Dabir-i-Khas, Ramchandra Khan as a border officer in 
the south-west, Mukunda Das as a royal physician, Keshava Khan 
Chhatri as the chief bodyguard of the Sultan, Anupa as 
mint-officer, etc.’ Reference has already been made to Gaud 
Mallik who commanded an expedition to Tippera. Husain Shah's 
two successive governors at Chittagong, Paragal Khan and Chuti 
Khan patronized and encouraged the two contemporary poets 
Paramesvara and Srikara Nandi in translating the Mahabharata 
into Bengali. The Sultan himself commissioned Maladhar Basu, 
another contemporary poet, to translate the Bhagavatgita into 
Bengali. The latter and other poets of the time like Vipradas and 
Jasoraj Khan mention the Sultan’s name with gratitude. Similarly 
Vijayagupta, another contemporary poet who composed the 
Manasamangal probably early in Husain Shah’s reign extols him 
as the “Crown of King” (Nripati Tilak) and “Adornment of the 
Universe (Jagat Bhusan). Chaitanya, the Hindu reformer who 
lived and preached his doctrines during Husain Shah's time, was 
given complete freedom of preaching within the Sultanat,? 
although the new movement was as much aimed at arresting the 
progress of Islam among the Hindus as that of reforming 
Hinduism itself, and although it created at least some defection 
among the Sultan’s Hindu officials. For instance, after Chaitanya’s 
meeting with Sandtan at Gaud, the latter, who was a Dabir-i- 
Khas, refused to accompany the Sultan on his Orissa campaign 
and was in consequence imprisoned. Later on Sanatan joined 
Chaitanya at Benares, probably in 1516.° 

Inspite of such tolerance on Husain Shah's part, some 
modern Hindu writers have accused him of having oppressed the 
Hindus. They do so on the basis of a few doubtful and 
uncorroborated episodes mentioned by the Vaishnava writers. 
One of the episodes is that of Subudhi Rai, mentioned earlier. 
Two other episodes refer to the Sultan's alleged destruction of 
temples during the Orissa campaign and his suppression of a 


1 Brindavana Das, Chaitanya Bhagavat, §, 82, 205, 316 and 350; Krishnadas Kaviraj, 
Chaitanyachanitimrita, 76, 278, 293; both quoted in ALB., Ul, St and Tarafdar, op. cit.. 64-65, 

2 See for instance 5. Sen., op. cit.. 189. 

> Sisirkumar Ghosh, Amiya Nima: Chant, V., 46-48, 52-58, quoted in H.B., I., 148, n. 3. 
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group of seditious Navadvipa Brahmans. The Subudhi Rai 
episode, as pointed out already, is both unlikely and opposed to 
well-known facts. At its most the incident could be cited as an 
instance of personal retaliation rather than of a general anti-Hindu 
policy. The other two episodes are, by the very admissions of the 
writers themselves, well explained as incidences of war and 
sedition. The episodes, if true, do not appear in any way as 
isolated events. The existence of a group of seditious Brahmans in 
Navadvipa, the rise of Chaitanya from that very city and also 
from the Brahmana caste, his visit to Orissa at che very time when 
the Sultan was engaged in a deadly conflict with that country, 
Chaitanya’s visit to Gaud after his return from Orissa and 
Sandtan’s subsequent defection, etc., all seem to have an under- 
lying connection between them. Against the background of these 
developments the rise of Vaishnavism itself needs a re-exami- 
nation. Pending that, however, it may be noted that the Vaishna- 
vite writers who allude to the above mentioned incidents of the 
Sultan’s alleged oppression themselves entertain a very favourable 
opinion about the latter. Therefore, to press their stories into 
building up an anti-Hindu policy on the part of the Sultan, as done 
by some modern Hindu writers, would not appear quite 
consistent. 

Husain Shah was as tolerant and benevolent in times of peace 
as he was strong and unsparing in dealing with wars and sedition. 
Himself a learned man, he patronized men of letters of every 
creed. One of his inscriptions speaks of him as “the most learned 
and just” Sultan.’ He administered justice with strict impartiality. 
A number of inscriptions emphasize this quality of his and calls 
him ‘Adil.? Due to his even-handed justice, records one inscrip- 
tion, “a lamb did not conceal itself from the wolf.”? He was 
equally alive to the comforts of his people, for ensuring which he 
constructed a number of tanks for drinking water at different 
places of his dominions,* and bridges for facilitating communi- 
cations.> Besides the mosques mentioned earlier, he had also a 


1 Gaud (Qadam Rasul) inscription, dated 22 Muharram, 999/1503, Memoirs, 63, n 1. 
2 Se Dani, Bibliography, inscriptions Nos. 86, 93, 94, 111, 121, 

> Jahanabad Inscription, ibid.. No. 122 

* ibid. Nos. 89, 100, 102, 110, 111. 5 lbid., Nos. 93, 122. 
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number of other buildings constructed. Thus by his achievements 
in war as well as in peace, by his patronage of learning and 
literature, his architectural activities and benevolent works, his 
tolerance towards his non-Muslim subjects, and, above all by his 
patronage of Islam and the Muslims, Sultan Husain Shah was an 
outstanding figure in Muslim Bengal history. “He is even 
now-a-days remembered by the people;”, wrote Blochmann in 
1870, “and numerous legends and stories, current in the villages of 
Bengal, refer to the times of Husain Shah the Good. Even the 
geography of the country re-cchoes his name. The Parganah of 
Husainabad in the Gaur district, the Masjid Husain Shahi in 
Ghoraghat, Husain Shahi in Sirkar Bazuha (Mymensingh),the 
parganahs of Husainpur and Husain Ujyal in the Sarkars of 
Sharifabad and Sulaimanabad remind us of his name. In the south 
of Burdwan especially, and in the north of the present districe of 
Hugli, Husain Shah plays a prominent part in the legends of the 
peasantry. In Mayapur, which lies west of Chinsurah, in the 
Parganah of Bairah about 7 miles from the right bank of the 
Damudar, a Masjid and a tank still exist which were completed by 
Husain Shah; and about 12 miles N.E. of Mayapur, there is a 
village Shah Husainpur, which was called so to perpetuate his 
memory.”! 

The last dated inscription of Husain Shah is the Sunargaon 
inscription of 925/1519, while the earliest inscription of his son 
Nusrat Shah is the Gaud (Dakhil Darwaza) inscription of 
926/1520. This latter inscription, as G. Yazdani rightly observes, 

“enables us to assert that in 926 (1520) Nusrat Shab was already on 
the throne, and had assumed the imperial utle. ”? The evidence of 
coins is inconclusive in this respect, for Nusrat Shah was allowed 
to issue coins as Crown Prince as early as 922/1516. Husain Shah's 
reign thus came to an end most probably between 925 and 926. 
All the sources state that he died peacefully. 


+ “Places of Historical interest ut Hugh", P.AS.B., Aprii. 1470. 112-113 
? ELM., 1911-12, 7. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ARAB DYNASTY II: 
NUSRAT SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah was the eldest of the eighteen sons 
of Husain Shah, Prince Daniyal having died earlier. Although 
Nusrat Shah was selected by his father as the Crown Prince and 
was allowed to issue coins and perform other royal duties, the 
nobles appear to have had a final say about his succession. Both 
Nizam al-Din and Firishta state that after Husain Shah’s death the 
grandees and nobles of the time selected Nusrat Shah for the 
throne.’ Echoing them the Riydad states: “When Sultān ‘Alau-d- 
din Husain Shah died, the adherents of the kingdom and the 
members of the government placed on the throne his eldest son, 
named Nusrat Shah, commonly known as Nasib Shah, who was 
wise and just, and well-behaved, and in affairs of administration 
was more proficient than his other brothers.”* The selection was 
unanimous and Nusrat's other brothers obviously also supported 
him, for it is added that the “most laudable work that he 
performed was that, instead of imprisoning his brothers, he 
doubled the offices [pay and allowances] which had been 
conferred on the latter by their father.”? On accession Nusrat 
Shah assumed the name of Nasir ai-Dunya wa al-Din Abū 
al-Muzaffar Nusrat Shah. According to a recently discovered 
inscription he was also known as Nasir Shah,* which confirms the 
Riyad’s statement that he was commonly known as Nasib (Nasir) 
Shah, and that his another title was Qutb al-Din. 


I: THE FIRST PEACEFUL HALF OF NUSRAT’S REIGN 


Nusrat Shah’s reign may be divided into two almost equal 
halves. The first half, from 926/1520 to 932/1526, was a period of 
peace without any external trouble, which enabled him to devote 
himself entirely to a continuation of his father’s policies of 
consolidation and reconstruction. Of a total of 23 inscriptions of 

l Tab. Ak. (Newal Kishore edn.), 526; Tarikh-i-Firishia, !)., (Lacknow edn.), 302. 
2 Riyad., 134. 


> ibid. 
* Begusari undated inscription, now in the Patna Museum, E.LA.P.S., 1961, 43. 
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his reign so far discovered, 11 belong to the first half. These 11 
inscriptions show that during this period at least five mosques at 
such different places as Sunargadon (Dacca), Ashrafpur (Dacca), 
Navagram (Pabna), Mangalkot (Burdwan) and Malda were 
constructed by the Sultan’s officers and administrators; while the 
Sultan himself caused two great Jami‘ mosques to be built, the one 
at Bagha, Rajshahi and the other, the famous Bara Sona Mosque 
(The Great Golden Mosque) at Gaud. Besides these he had also 
constructed during this period a gate, supposed to be the Dakhil 
Darwaza of the Gaud Fort,’ and the gateway to the tomb of the 
famous Shaikh Akhi Siraj al-Din in 931/1525. These building 
activities are a fair index to his patronage of the cause of Islam and 
his application to the task of peaceful reconstruction from the 
beginning of his reign. Another important feature of his rule was 
his benevolence and justice for which he had already earned a 
reputation by the time he came upon the throne. His earliest 
inscription (Gaud inscription of 926/1520) informs us that he was 
“well-known for justice and benevolence” sob Uy ally 
oL_>Yly ).? Perhaps this character of the Sultan is also reflected 
in the selection, early in his reign, of Taqi al-Din ibn ‘Ain al-Din, 
who was the “chief of the lawyers and teachers of Hadith” 
(oanl eLyadi tyi5)as the “Principal noble and minister” 
(hys si Yt Yue) a post or rank which appears for the first 
time during Nusrat’s reign.? 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, the territory of the 
Bengal Sultanat was extended in the west upto Kharid in U.P. 
Nusrat Shah continued to maintain his hold over that region. This 
is shown by his Sikandarpur (near Azamgarh) inscription of 27 
Rajab, 933/29 April, 1527 which records the construction of a 
mosque there by his governor (Sar-i-Lashkar) Khan-i~A‘zam 
Mukhtiyar Khan.* The Riyad, however, alludes to some military 
undertaking in that quarter and states that after having captured 
and killed “the Rajah of Tirhut” Nusrat Shah appointed his two 

1 G, Yazdani in E.M... 1911-12, 5. Dr. Dani, however, thinks rhat the inscription being the 
earliest of the teign, “can hardly refer to the Dakhil Darwāzāī”. (Bibliography. 67). 
> E.i.M., 1911-12, 7; and pl, XXXI. 


* Sunargion inscription of 929/1523, J.A.S.B., 1872, 337-338. 
* ELA.P.S.. 1961, 47-48, 
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brothers-in-law, ‘Ala’ al-Din and Makhdiam ‘Alam, “for the 
conquest of the limits of Tirhut and Hajtpur, and posted them 
there.”' The whole of the Tirhur division including Saran, as 
noted above, had been under Husain Shah's jurisdiction. Similarly 
Hajipur, situated opposite to Patna on the northern bank of the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Gnadak, had been the 
headquarters of the Bengal governor of Bihar since the time of 
Llyas Shah (Haji Ilyas) who founded the city and after whom it 
was named, The Riyad’s statement might therefore refer to the 
suppression of some unsuccessful rebel or chieftain in the region. 
In any case the doubt entertained by a scholar about Nusrat Shah's 
position in that region, while commenting on the above men- 
tioned Silkandarpur inscription, is untenable, He writes: “It is 
strange that Nusrat Shah does not bear the title of Sultan at all. He 
is simply called Malik.2 The phrase — cole 50} d je> (May 
God place him among the number of his servants) used in place of 
the usual «illus «be dil us [May Allah perpetuate his kingdom 
and rule] throws further doubt on the real position of Nusrat 
Shah.”> The phrase spoken of here is Blochmann’s reading which 
is followed by the scholar but which has been recently read 
differently by W.H. Siddiqi* who further observes: “there is no 
question about the real position of Nusrat Shah; he is definitely 
intended as the king. That the use of the title ‘Malik’ is meant for 
the king, especially in Bengal inscriptions, has already been 
shown elsewhere.* Also, in view of the statement of emperor 
Babur confirming the jurisdiction of the Bengal monarch over 
Kharid, there should be no doubt ac all about Nusrat Shah's 
position there. The rather inadvertent omission of the benedictory 
phrase slbloy «Se ii A+ alone should not be taken as implying 
any doubt about the royal position of Nusrat Shah.”° 

t Riyad., 134. 

2 The whole expression in the inscription is 

CaS ols Cee cp olipa alali pl pally Gat pb Jol JU age G 

> Bibliography, 70. ; 

4 W.H. Siddiqi, (E.1A,P.5., 1961, 47) reads wailed yl = Anli il at per and holds that it 
refers to the builder meaning “May Allah the Glonfied Lord make him (i.c. the builder) one of 
his most favourite grandecs...” 

5 E.LAPS., 1983 and 54, 20, n 1. 

© ibid., 1961, 48, Babur mentions about Bengal’s jurisdiction over Kharid in his Memoirs (ed. 
Beverage), IL, Oxford, 1921, 363. 
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l: COMING OF THE MUGHALS AND ITS IMPACT ON 
THE BENGAL SULTANAT 

The coming of the Mughals under Zahir al-Din Muhammad 
Babur once again upset the balance of political power in northern 
India. On 21 April 1526 Babur defeated and killed Ibrahim Lidi in 
the field of Panipat and thus laid the foundation of Mughal 
dominion in India. As in the case of the Jaunpur Sultan who was 
forced by the Liidis to seek asylum in Bengal, so it was now the 
turn of the Lūdīs to flee towards the Bengal Sultanat for 
protection. A large number of the Afghan (Lidi) nobles found 
refuge with Nusrat Shah who, we are told, bestowed on all of 
them “parganahs and villages, in accordance with their respective 
rank and condition, and consistently with the resources of his 
kingdom.”! He also married the deceased Sultân Ibrahim Liidi’s 
daughter who had come to Bengal along with the fleeing Afghan 
nobles.” Nusrat’s considerations were presumably both huma- 
nitarian and political. Husain Shah's treaty with Sikandar Lidi 
had established a new balance of power. Babur’s victory over the 
Liidis destroyed that balance. Nusrat could not naturally remain 
indifferent to these new developments. As Husain Shah had 
maintained the fugitive Jaunpur Sultan and his followers, not to 
help them regain the lost kingdom, but to use them as a 
bargaining factor in his negotiations with the Ladi power, so also 
Nusrat Shah adopted the same tactics. The suggestion that Nusrat 
Shah engaged himself in building up an anti-Mughal coalition? is 
not borne out by the facts, and has as such been discarded as 
groundless.* Babaur’s immediate attention was directed not 
towards the fugitive Afghans in Bengal, but to the formidable 
coalition of the Hindu chiefs under Rina Sangram Singh of 
Mewar. The latter had hoped that Babur would break the Lidi 
kingdom for him and would then retire from India, as Timur had 
done. As that did not happen, Sangram Singh placed himself at 
the head of a coalition of some 120 Hindu chiefs and advanced 
against Babur with an overwhelming army including 80,000 


l Riyåd, 135. 
2 fhid. 


3 H.B., Il, 153-155. 
4 Tarafdar, op. cit., 70-72. 
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horse and 500 war elephants. Under the circumstances Babur 
naturally wanted to prevent the accession of others like the Bengal 
ruler and the fugitive Afghans to the enemy camp. Hence, early in 
1527 Babur sent an envoy to Nusrat Shah asking for his neutrality 
in the ensuing contest. Realizing Babur’s preoccupations, Nusrat 
was in no hurry to give any positive reply. His procrastination, 
however, well served Babur’s purpose. Although far outnum- 
bered by his enemies, he signally defeated Rana Sangram Singh in 
the battle of Khanua (Sikri) on 16 March 1527. The latter managed 
to escape from the field, but “the route of the Hindu host was 
complete and final.” Babur rounded off this victory by capturing 
the Chanderi fort from a confederate of the Rana on 29 January, 
1528. After this he turned his attention to the Afghans in Oudh 
and elsewhere. Sending an envoy to Bengal, Babur sought to 
know if Nusrat Shah was “friendly and single-minded”.! The’ 
latter thought it inadvisable to make further delay and professed 
neutrality by sending his envoy, Isma‘il Mitha, with presents to 
Babur.? Meanwhile the Afghans in Oudh and south Bihar under 
their leaders like Mahmud Shah, a brother of Ibrahim Lidi, Sher 
Khan (later on Sher Shah) and Jalal Khan, attempted to organize 
themselves against the Mughals, but as soon as Babur advanced 
against them they fell back. In order to haunt them down Babur 
now demanded free passage of his army through the trans~Ghagra 
territory of Nusrat Sh3h; and as the latter hesitated and tempo- 
rised, Babur applied force, defeated a contingent of the Bengal 
Sultan posted there and occupied the territory upto Saran. Further 
trouble. was averted by the prompt conclusion of a treaty by 
Nusrat Shah’s military governor of Monghyr whe accepted on 
behalf of the Sultan all the terms dictated by Babur. Shortly 
afterwards the latter died in 1530 and in the following year his son 
Humiyan inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Afghans at Daurah. 
After that it was rumoured that he would advance upon Bengal. 
To counteract this possibility Nusrat Shah sent an envoy to 
Bahadur Shah of Gurjrat, seeking his alliance.*> Humayan did not, 
however, march against Benga] at that time. The mission to 
‘ Babur’s Memoirs, (er. Beveridge), Il, 628. 


2 Riyad, 135. 
> lbid., 136. 
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Gujarat, though well received, did not also result in any definite 
alliance during the lifetime of Nusrat Shah. 

The troubles arising out of Babur’s advent in northern India 
and Nusrat Shih’s preoccupations with them encouraged the 
Ahom king to attempt to dislodge the Muslims from Kamrtp- 
Kamt3. He did not succeed, however, on account of the vigilance 
and abilities of Nusrat Shah’s governor in that region. 


Ill: LATER YEARS OF NUSRAT SHAH 


Inspite of the Mughai threat and the loss of a strip of territory 
in the north-west, the second half of Nusrat’s reign was equally 
full of constructive activities. The year of the battle of Panipat 
(1526) witnessed the foundation of the Bara Sona Masjid (Great 
Golden Mosque) at Gaud. Construction of other mosques and 
buildings continued apace. No less than 12 inscriptions of this 
later parc of his reign refer to the erection at different places by 
him and others under him of four general mosques, four Jami‘ 
mosques, one tank for drinking water, an entrance-gate of a 
mosque and the famous Qadam Rasūl Building of Gaud. In fact 
the last mentioned structure was constructed in 937/1531, a year 
before Nusrat Shah’s death." The general mosques mentioned 
above were, one at Sikandarpur (Azamgarh, U.P.), erected in 
933/1527, another at Deotala, erected in 936/1531-32.* The four 
Jami‘ mosques were, one at Gaud, erected in 933/1527, two at 
Satgaon, Hugli, in 936/1529, and the other at Malda (Solpur, date 
of the inscription broken).> The entrance to the Jami‘ mosque and 
the tank were both constructed at old Malda.* Besides, a gate was 
constructed at Murshidabad also.> There were also other building 
activities of which the records have not come to light. For 
instance, the building activities of the Sultan at the Chittagong 
region are not known from any epigraphic source; but these are 
clearly alluded to by the Ahadith al-Khawéanin or Tarikh-1- 
Hamidi, a mid-nineteenth century Persian history of that district. 
The author, Maulavi Hamidullah, writes: “Of the antiquities 


' Gaud (Qadam Rasul) Inscription, Dani, Bibliography, No. 139. 
? faid., inscriptions Nos. 133, 134, 141 and 142. 

> bid, Nos. 132, 137, 138, 143. 

* Ibid, Nos, 130, 140. 

5 Ibid., No. 136. 
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which point to this religious king, I may mention Mauza 
Fathabad, which was so called in remembrance of the conquest 
(fath), and also the great tank in Fathabad and the mosque there, 
which was built of enamelled bricks, I have myself seen Nusrat’s 
mosque with its coloured bricks; but it is now broken and ruined 
and filled with rubbish. His great tank, the length of which is 700 
paces, more or less, still exists, but the water has become bad... 
People also say that a pucca house stood near it, which decayed 
and got covered with jungle and full of snakes. Hence people set it 
on fire, and burnt it down with the serpents and all... The 
foundation of the town of Bhaluah, and the digging of the 
Bhaluah tank, are generally referred to the time of Nusrat Shah.”! 
As in the case of his father’s reign, Nusrat Shah’s reign also 
witnessed the influx into Bengal of Muslims from other countries. 
Besides the host of Afghans who fled to Bengal on account of the 
Mughal pressure we have indication of others having come and 
settled in Bengal at that time. The Deotala inscription of 
934/1528, for instance, which records the construction of a Jami‘ 
mosque there, contains the significant expression that the mosque 
was built “in the territory of Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabrez.”? 
This Shaikh Jalal Muhammad was a different person from his 
celebrated namesake of Sylhet. Shaikh Jalal Muhammad Tabrezi 
was obviously a newcomer, and most probably he was 
accompanied by a sizeable group who settled at the spot, and most 
probably the place was so characterized because of this settlement 
and because of his merit as a preacher and religious teacher. 
Like his father, again, Nusrat Shah followed a policy of 
tolerance towards his non-Muslim subjects and extended his 
patronage to the development of Bengali literature. He is said to 
have commissioned a Bengali translation of the Mahabharata, or 
rather the continuation of the work of its translation started 
during his father’s time. It was most probably because of the 
interest shown by the Sultan in the matter that Chhuti Khan, his 
governor of Chittagong, had the work translated by poet Srikara 
Nandi. Other poets also flourished during Nusrat Shih’s time. 


| Tarikh-i-Hamidi, Calcutta, 1871, 17, quoted and translated by Blachmann in f.A.S.B., 
1872, 337. 
2 Memoirs, 171. 
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The last days of Nusrat Shah were, we are told by the Riyad, 
marred “by dissipations and sundry oppressions”.’ No specific 
instance of such alleged injustice or tyranny is, however, 
mentioned by the Riyad nor by any other authority. On the 
contrary, several inscriptions of the second half of the reign 
continue to mention Nusrat Shah as the “just ruler” and the “just 
Sultin”.? It appears, however, that cowards the end of his reign a 
struggle for succession to the throne was developing. Numismatic 
evidence suggests that as early as 933/1527 Nusrat Shah had 
nominated his brother Mahmiid for succession and had allowed 
him to issue coins.* This is perhaps alluded to by the Riyad which 
states that Nusrat Shah had installed Mahmad “to the rank of a 
nobleman” who “conducted himself like an ameer” during the 
former’s lifetime.* Mahmiad's nomination as successor, or at least 
his prominence and influence during the later days of Nusrat 
Shah, does not appear to have the support of all the nobles. A 
section of them favoured Nusrat’s son Firūz. As sbsequent events 
show, Nusrat Shah’s brother-in-law and governor of Hajipur, 
Makhdam ‘Alam, was a leader of this opposing faction. It was 
amidst this growing tension that Nusrat shah was assassinated by 
a eunuch whom the Sultan is stated to have earlier punished for a 
fault.> Perhaps the assassination of Nusrat Shah was not an 
isolated act of crime on the part of the eunuch. Significantly 
enough, it is further stated that the latter had “leagued with other 
eunuchs” for committing the crime. The alleged sundry oppres- 
` sions spoken of by the Riyad might have some political 
significance and, also, they might refer to some strong measures 
which Nusrat Shah had adopted against his opponents. 


IV: ‘ALA’ AL-DIN ABU AL-MUZAFFAR FIROZ SHAH (ili) 

After Nusrat Shah’s assassination the partisans of Firuz Shah 
placed him on the throne. He assumed the title of ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Abū al-Muzaffar Firiiz Shah. His reign appears to have lasted for 
about a year only, from 938/1532 to at least the month of 

t Riyad, 136. 
2 See Dani, Bibliography, inscriptions Nos. 133, 135, 137 and 138. 
> Car, I, p. 179, No. 222. 


* Riyad, 137. 
5 Ibid., 136. 
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Ramadan 939/1533. The latter date is ascertained from his only 
inscription found on the ground in front of a ruined mosque, 
called the Shahi Masjid outside Kalna in Burdwan district of 
south-west Bengal, about half a mile from the Bhagirathi river. ' It 
records the construction there of a Jami‘ mosque by his 
“Commander and Wazir” (Sar-i-Lashkar and Wazir), the Great 
Malik Ulugh Masnad-i-Khas Malik? on the ist day of the 
auspicious month of Ramadan 939/27 March 1533. Some of 
Firuz Shah’s coins dated 939/1533 have also come to light.* 

During his short and necessarily stormy reign the war with 
the Ahoms in the north-east continued with varying success. 
According to the Assamese sources the Muslim general Turbak, 
after defeating the Ahom forces at Singri, captured the strong 
fortress of Sala. The advantage thus gained was however 
neutralized by the defeat of the Muslims in two subsequent 
engagements on the Dikrai river (Sibsagar district) and the Bharali 
river (Tezpur district). Inthe latter battle Turbak lost his life and a 
large number of artillery and elephants were captured by the 
Assamese.* The Muslim hold on Kamrip was not however lost 
during Firūz’s reign, though during the troublous period that 
soon followed a Kuch adventurer, Biswa Singh, carved out an 
independent state of Kuch at the cost of both the Muslims and the 
Ahoms. 

As a man Firiiz was not devoid of good qualities. He appears 
to have inherited his father’s and grandfather’s interest in Bengali 
literature. While still a prince, he is stated to have encouraged and 
patronized the poet Sridhara to compose the Vidyasundara, a 
versified romantic tale. The poet gratefully mentions the “pleas- 
ing virtues” of Firiiz, his love of “all arts” and his wisdom and 
liberalism. The poet’s appreciation is corroborated in a large 
measure by the above mentioned Kalna inscription wherein Firūz 
Shah is described as a “just ruler”. Firtiz Shah’s reign appears to 
have been cut short by the factious spirit of the nobles. At any rate 


1 J.A.S.B., 1872, 132, 332; E.LA.P.S., 1955-56, 24-26. 

2Blochmsnn read the name as Khan Malik. The revised reading is that of Z.A. Desai in 
E.LA.P.S., 1955-56, 26. 

> Cat., I, p- 179, Nos. 220-221, 

* E.A. Gait, A History of Assam, Calcutta, 1906, 89-91. 

5 The Vidyasundara, reproduced in the Sahitya Patrikā, Dacca, 1364 B.E., 118, 120, 123. 
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his uncle Mahmud Shah, whom he and his partisans had deprived 
of succession, soon got the upper hand, had him killed, and then 
ascended the throne. 
V: GHIYATH AL-DIN ABU AL-MUZAFFAR MAHMUD SHAH (tl) 
939-944/1533-1538 

Al though Mahmid thus succeeded in getting the throne, the 
time and circumstances were against him. The troubles that had 
been mounting in north India since Nusrat Shah’s time now 
appeared in their full force. It was during Mahmid’s reign that the 
Mughal-Afghan contest for supremacy entered its acute phase 
under the leadership of Humayin and Sher Khan (Shah) 
respectively. Both these leaders, particularly Sher Khan, wanted 
to draw Bengal into the struggle and co use it as a stepping stone 
for gaining mastery over northern India. On the other hand, the 
Portuguese increasingly pressed on from the sea-side and intruded 
mto the southern districts of Bengal; while within the ranks of the 
Sultan’s own nobility there was now an irreparable cleavage. 
Mahmid’s brother-in-law and governor of Hajipur, Makhdim 
‘Alam, who had espoused Firūz’s cause, now turned a deadly 
enemy, and under the pretext of avenging Firūz’s death but really 
to aggrandize himself, allied himself with Sher Khan to bring 
about Mahmid’s ruin. Another noble named Khuda Bakhsh 
Khan (mentioned by the Portuguese as Codavascam), who was 
most probably a governor or general in the Chittagong region, 
assumed independence in the tract between the Karnafuli river and 
the Arakan hills.’ It was now almost impossible for Mahmad, and 
for that matter for any one else, to cope successfully with all these 
troubles. 

The attitude of Makhdiim ‘Alam of Hajipur (Patna) was most 
alarming. He had not recognized Mahmiid’s accession and was 
now in open alliance with Sher Khan. The latter had by then made 
himself master of south Bihar, setting at defiance the authority of 
his Luhani suzerain Jalal Khan. For self-protection, if not for 
anything else, it became necessary for Mahmiid to bring 
Makhdam ‘Alam to subjection. Accordingly Mahmiid sent 
almost immediately after his accession his governor of Monghyr, 

' Campos, op. cit, 31-32, 42. 
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Qutb Khan, with an army against Makhdim ‘Alam in 1533 (939 
H.). Sher Khan immediately intervened in the matter and after 
trying to persuade Qutb Khan to abandon the expedition, himself 
fought Makhdim ‘Alam’s battle, defeated and killed Qutb Khan 
and captured a large quantity of treasures and military stores 
belonging to the Bengal army.’ The part played by Sher Khan 
clearly demonstrated his policy of aggrandizement at the cost of 
the Bengal Sultanat, rather than his attachment to the cause of 
Makhdim ‘Alam. The victory increased Sher Khan’s power, and 
correspondingly the apprehensions of both Mahmiid Khan and 
the Luhanis. They now became natural allies so that when 
Mahmiid Shah sent another army against Makhdiim ‘Alam the 
Luhanis employed diplomacy and persuasion to prevent Sher 
Khin from coming to the latter's help. Thus left alone Makhdim 
‘Alam was defeated and killed in a battle.” Before that, however, 
he had succeeded in transferring his treasures to Sher Khan's 
envoy. The removal of Makhdam ‘Alam from the scene brought 
Mahmiid Shah and Sher Khan face to face. In the meantime the 
relations between the latter and the Luhanis further deteriorated. 
Feeling himself completely insecure against the rising power of 
Sher Khan the Luh3ni chief Jalal Khan now placed himself under 
Mahmid’s protection and joined forces with him. Sher Khan 
immediately advanced well inside the Bihar territory of the 
Bengal Sultanat where he was opposed at Surajgarh, a few mules 
to the south of Monghyr, by a large army under Jalal Khan and 
Ibrahim Khan, son of Qutb Khan. By superior tactics, however, 
Sher Khan gained a signal victory over the allied forces, killing 
Ibrahim Khan in the battle and putting Jalal Khan to flight. The 
victory at Surajgarh in 940/1534 made Sher Khan master of Bihar 
and shattered the power of his rival kinsmen, the Luhanis. It also 
left him free to strike at Bengal proper at his convenience. That he 
did not immediately do so was because he had to watch 
Humayin’s movements in the west. 


Vi: THE PORTUGUESE ACTIVITIES 


In the meantime the arrival of the Portuguese on the Bengal 
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shores and their activities added to Mahmiid’s troubles. They had 
come to Bengal for the first time during Husain Shah's reign. 
From the very beginning they combined their trading operations 
with piratical activities and territorial aggrandizement. In fact 
when the first Portuguese agents arrived at Chittagong in 1518 
they had on their way pirated and captured two ships, one 
belonging to a Muslim merchant named Ghulam ‘Ali (Goromalle, 
as the Portuguese called him), and the other, unluckily for them, 
to the governor of Chittagong himself. The latter therefore 
rightly took the newcomers as pirates and treated them as such. ' 
The next batch of the Portuguese who arrived in 1526 under the 
leadership of Ruy Vaz Pereira did also the same thing, having 
captured on their way a vessel belonging to a rich Persian 
merchant named Khwaja Shihab al-Din (Coge Sabadin).* The 
third arrivals in 1528 under Martim Alfonso de Mello Jusarte had 
the bad luck of being driven by winds to Chakaria, some fifty 
miles southward of Chittagong, where they found themselves in 
trouble with the local chief Khuda Bakhsh Khan (Codovascam) 
who put them under arrest. They ultimately obtained their release 
through the intercession of Khwaja Shihab al-Din who, in return 
for this service, got back his vessel and goods from the 
Portuguese. In 1533, shortly after Mahmiid’s accession to the 
throne, the Portuguese governor at Goa, Nuna da Cunha, once 
again sent de Mello Jusarte on a military expedition-cum- 
diplomatic mission to Bengal with five ships and two hundred 
men.? Although well received by the Chittagong governor, de 
Mello Jusarte rather marred his prospects by fraudulently sumg- 
gling his goods in the town in order to avoid payment of the 
customs. Even whatever chances he had after this event were 
destroyed by further crimes which were detected as soon as his 
representatives reached Gaud. He sent some of his men to 
Mahmiid’s court with some rare presents for the latter. These 
presents were, however, found to be goods previously plundered 
from a Mushm merchantman. Neither Jusarte nor his men had 
taken “the elementary precaution of removing from the offensive 
1 Campos, op. at, 30-31. 
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packets the labels of the original owner.”! The result was that 
Mahmūd Shah had the envoys arrested and confined and also 
asked the Chittagong governor to arrest de Mello Jusarte and the 
other Portuguese there. The Chittagong goverrnor did so, but 
through a questionable method of having first invited the 
Portuguese to a banquet. Thirty of the Portuguese including de 
Mello Jusarte were arrested, while ten lost their lives in their 
attempt to resist and escape. The Portuguese governor at Goa 
reacted sharply to this event by sending a powerful fleet under 
Antonio de Silva Menzes against Chittagong. The latter arrived at 
Chittgong in 1534 at a time when Mahmid was busy in 
confronting Makhdiim ‘Alim of Hajīpūr. Menzes sent an envoy 
at Gaud demanding the release of the Portuguese prisoners. 
Before any reply was received, however, and encouraged 
doubtless by Mahmiud’s preoccupations with the Hajipur gov- 
ernor, Menzes sacked Chittagong, set the city on fire, and put a 
large number of its inhabitants to the sword. It was however not 
this demonstration of naval strength by the Portuguese, but the 
aggressive designs of Sher Khan, which had been further 
heightened by his victory at Surajgarh, that decided Mahmid’s 
course of action. The latter was now more immediately and 
pressingly in need of allies and support in his impending 
confrontation with Sher Khan than to mind the hitherto stary 
Portuguese depredations on the coastal region. In order therefore 
to enlist their support, Mahmiid released the Portuguese prisoners 
and even employed de Mello Jusarte as one of his military 
advisers. The Portuguese were also permitted to establish 
factories at Chittagong and Satgaon (Hugli). 
VIG SHER KHAN OCCUPIES BENGAL: THE END OF 
THE BENGAL SULTANAT 

After the battle of Surajgarh Sher Khan waited for sometime 
watching the movements of Humaytin. The latter was soon 
engaged in hostilities with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Taking 
advantage of this preoccupation of Hum§aytin’s Sher Khan 
marched against Bengal and appeared before the Teligarhi pass in 


1 Whiteway, The rise of the Portuguese Power in india., 252-234, quoted by S.N. Sen in H. B. 
1l., 356. 
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1536. Mahmid’s army, assisted by the Portuguese, opposed him 
there. Finding it impossible to pierce the Teliagarhi defences Sher 
Khan had recourse to a bold strategem. He left his son Jalal Khan 
with a detachment to keep the Bengal army engaged at Teliagarhi, 
while he himself with the main body of his forces entered Bengal 
through the hilly and forest region lying to the south and 
suddenly appeared before Mahmid Shah's capital. The surprise of 
the latter was complete, and before his army hastened back from 
Teligarhi, Sher Khan succeeded in forcing him to pay a huge 
amount of money as price of peace and in withdrawing to Bihar, 
keeping Teliagarhi at the same time under his control. 
Mahmid now sought further help from the Portuguese; but 
they could not or did not send any more immediate help on 
account of their preoccupations in Gujarat as well. In 1537 Sher 
Khan again attacked Gand and, as Mahmiid refused to pay further 
indemnity, besieged the capital. At this stage Humayun, being at 
last roused by Sher Khan's aggressive proceedings and increase of 
power, marched towards the east in order to capture Chunar, 
Sher Khin’s stronghold in Bihar.It appears that as Sher Khan was 
watching Humiyiin’s movements, the latter was naturally doing 
the same with regard to him. Humäyūn’s march towards Chunar 
was thus a tatical move on his part to capture that stronghold of 
Sher Khan during his absence in Bengal than really to help and 
relieve Mahmiid Shah although, under the circumstances, it had 
that effect, as least temporarily. Realizing the garvity of. 
Humiayin’s move Sher Khan left his son Jalal Khan and another 
general named Khawis Khan to continue the siege of Gaud, and 
himself hurried to meet Humaydn at Chunar. The siege at both 
the places dragged on for months, and when at last Sher Khan 
found it impossible to hold Chunar against the Mughal pressure 
he prudently sent another general with sufficient reinforcements 
to Bengal to force a decision at that front. Chunar fell into 
Hymiyin’s hands; but in Bengal Sher Shah’s move was attended 
with success. There the long siege exhausted Mahmiid and his 
forces who, faced with a shortage of food supplies, at last sallied 
out and gave battle to the Afghan forces. The battle went against 
Mahmid. Being defeated and wounded he fled with his followers 
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towards north Bihar. The besiegers entered and captured the 
capital Gaud on 6 Dhu al-Qa‘dah 949/6 April 1538. From north 
Bihar Mahmūd sent an envoy to Hum4yin, who was at that time 
halting at Barkunda after having captured Chunir, seeking his 
help and requesting him to attack the Afghans in Bengal. 
Humaytn, knowing full well that the latter were his main 
enemies, acceded to Mahmid’s request and joined him at 
Darweshpur and advanced towards Bengal. When the party 
reached Kahlgaon, however, Mahmid receiced the terrible news 
of the excution of his two sons by the Afghans. The shock proved 
too much for the poor Sultan’s exhausted body and mind and he 
succumbed to it.! 


Thus the independent Sultanat of Bengal fell a victim to the 
ambitions of Sher Khan. Yet, strangely enough, some modern 
writers have found fault with Mahmiad Shah for what they call his 
tactlessness and lack of prudence in not recognizing in the 
Mughals as the ultimate enemy and therefore in not allying 
himself with Sher Khan and “striking at the Mughal power when 
Humayun was busy with Bahadur [of Gujarat].”? It is further 
stated that Mahmid “overestimated the advantage of an open 
alliance with the Lohanis whose fickleness and political impotence 
he failed to notice”; that his first expedition against Makhdum 
‘Alam was really aimed at destroying Sher Khan’s power and that 
even after that Mahmiid’s “blind adhesion to the Lohanis 
prevented him from saving the situation even now by recognizing 
in Sher a far more powerful ally than the factious Afghans of 
Patna. ”? Finally, it is a also stated that an “early alliance with Sher 
or Humayun could have delayed the catastrophe of 1538 by a few 
years more.”* 

These criticisms are as inappropriate as they are inconsistent. 
The Mughals under Akbar did indeed attack Bengal about forty 
years after Mahmiad’s death; but neither Babur nor Humiyin 
posed any immediate threat to it. On the contrary Babur desired 
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Nusrat Shah’s alliance against the Afghans, while Humayun, as 
indicated above, was busy with Gujarat and did not in fact think 
of coming to Bengal till requested by Mahmid himself. As a 
matter of fact the Mughals were a far more direct and immediate 
enemy of Sher Khan and it was perhaps his turn to seek allies 
against them. Yet, being ambitious, clever and capable, he 
considered himself alone sufficient to deal with his rivals and did 
not show any inclination for an anti-Mughal coalition in alliance 
with Bengal or with any one else. His espousal of Makhdum 
‘Alam’s cause was dictated, as subsequent events clearly show, 
not by any humaintarian motive to help a man in distress, nor by 
any threat to his position by Mahmud Shah, but by a desire to 
aggrandize himself at the latter’s cost. It is not at all correct to say 
that Mahmiid’s first expedition against Makhdim ‘Alam was 
aimed at destroying Sher Khan’s position. Mahmid was too busy 
with his own affairs to embark upon any aggressive policy. It was 
Makhdim ‘Alam who challenged Mahmiid’s accession to the 
Bengal throne and whose subjugation thus became necessary for 
Mahmūd. Sher Khin knew full well that Makhdim ‘Alam was no 
match for him and therefore by taking up his cause he (Sher Khan) 
would only strengthen his position in Bihar. There was also no 
question of Mahmiid’s winning over Sher Khan and Makhdūm . 
‘Alam even after this first expedidtion. The two were bent upon 
destroying Mahmid and nothing short of his complete surrender 
or abdication would have satisfied these two inexorable oppo- 
- nents of his. Also the suggestion that Mahmiid Shih would have 
done well to form an early alliance with Humayan, or with 
Gujarat, is in fact an indirect admission on the critics’ part that 
Sher Khan was the real and immediate enemy of the Bengal 
Sultanat. Both Humayin and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat were 
initially themselves too much engaged in a conflict with each 
other to be able to turn their attention even to Sher Shah, not to 
speak of their sending any help to the far-off Bengal Sultan. In fact 
this part of the criticism reveals its inherent inconsistency. 
Mahmud Shih is castigated for not having joined Sher Khan in 
forming an anti-Mughal alliance, (although the latter never 
showed any desire for such an alliance), and then, when Sher 
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Khan is found destroying Mahmiid and the Bengal Sultanat, once 
again Mahmiid is condemned for not having invoked Humiayin’s 
assistance earlier. Mahmud does not however appear as inconsis- 
tent, nor did he lack prudence or grasp of the political situation. 
Like his father Husain Shah, and brother Nusrat Shah, Mahmud 
attempted to steer clear of the Mughal-Afghan contest for 
supremacy. His alliance with the Luhanis was rather forced upon 
him by Makhdiim ‘Alam’s and Sher Khan’s hostility, and that too 
more because of the eagerness of the Luhanis. Whether the latter 
were fickleminded etc. is perhaps irrelevant, for they did not at 
least prove so in their dealings with Mahmiid Shah, nor, it might 
be added, was Sher Shah any the better in respect of faithfulness 
and scrupulousness. The main political issue of the time was the 
Mughal-Afghan contest for supremacy, and perhaps Bengal 
would have in the long run been drawn into that conflict; but the 
facts as they are clearly show that while Sher Khan, asa part of his 
overall strategy, chose Bihar and Bengal as the base of his power 
in the initial stage, Humaydn chose north and west India for the 
same purpose and as preaparations for the ultimate struggle. It 
would therefore be a poor apprisal of both Sher Khan and the 
political situation to suggest that Mahmid Shah could have saved 
himself by being friendly with him and forming an anti-Mughal 
coalition, or that Sher Shah turned hostile to Mahméd because of 
his alliance with the Luhanis. Sher Khan would not in any case 
have spared Bihar and Bengal, as he did not, even if Mahmiid 
proved submissive, as indeed he did after Sher Khan’s first 
expedition into Bengal by paying him a large amount of treasures 
and practically surrendering the Teliagarhi pass. If Humiyin 
ultimately came to Bengal, it was in the wake of Sher Shah’s 
occupation of that place after Mahmud Shah’s defeat and death. 
Though stormy and full of troubles, Mahmiid Shih’s reign 
was not devoid of constructive activities. His earliest hitherto 
discovered inscription has been found at Dhorail, a village in 
Dinajpur district, which records the construction of a bridge there 
in the Saka year 1455, corresponding to 1533 (940 H.), by his 
minister Farash Khan, son of Nūrbāj Khan.’ The inscription is in 
' LHLQ, VIL, 1931, 17-18. 
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Sanskrit, the only such record of a Bengal Sultan. Another 
inscription of the year 941/1535 records the construction of a fami’ 
mosque at Gaud (the Jhanjhania Mosque )at the instance of alady 
named Bua Malti or Bibi Malci.' Two other inscriptions, one 
found at Jowar in Mymensingh district, the other at Gaud (a brick 
inscription), record the construction of two other mosques 
respectively in 941/1535 and 943/1536-37.? The political trouble 
and threat to the Sultanat from the west is reflected in an 
inscription found at Shahpur near Malda which records the 
construction in 943/1536-37 of a gate to what is called the 
“impregnable fort” ( omet! ¿pall ) for “defence and security” 
(cmertiy ial) of the cealm.? Only one record of Mahmid 
Shah’s time found so far in Bihar is an inscription dated 4 Dhu 
al-Qa‘dah 943/14 April 1537 at Purnia recording the construc- 
tion of a tomb at that place. This is the “last epigraphic evidence of 
the existence of the rule of a Bengal Sultan over a part of Bihar.”* 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE AFGHAN ERA 


I: GAUD AS COCK-PIT OF THE MUGHAL-AFGHAN CONTEST 
FOR SUPREMACY 


Sher Khan entered Gaud on 6 Dhu al-Qa‘dah 944/6 April 
1538 and immediately proclaimed his sovereignty there by 
issuing coins in his name.' His position was however far from 
secure, as the Mughals were sure to advance against him into 
Bengal. Accordingly, without much loss of time, he sent his son 
Jalal Khan along with the able general Khawas Khan to hold the 
strategic Teliagarbi pass and oppose Humāyūn’s march upon 
Bengal. The latter proceeded from Colgong (in Bhagalpur 
district, Bihar) and sent an advance party under Jahangir Beg 
which was repulsed by Jalal Khan at Teliagarhi.2, When Humayin 
himself came up with the main Mughal force, however, “Jalal 
Khan and Khawās Khin, seeing their inability to stand the 
emperor’s onslaught, fled toward the hills, and from thence to 
Sher Khan at Gaur. ”? The latter also was not prepared to confront 
the Mughal army in an open contest. Hence as Humiyin 
approached Gaud, Sher Khan plundered and burnt the city and 
then lading a large number of horses, mules and elephants with 
vast treasres including “60 millions in gold”* made a hasty retreat 
through south-western Bengal (Radh) and Chutia Nagpur {Jhar- 
khand} towards Bihar. Humayan entered the pillaged and 
deserted capital of Bengal unopposed in 945/1538 and immediate- 
ly took steps to bring it back to life and activity. He had the debris 
cleared and the roads and buildings repaired, and then settled 
himself in the city. Even after its sack by Sher Khan, the wealth of 
Gaud and its green natural environment so impressed the emperor 
that he renamed it Jannatabad (the abode of gardens) instead of 
Gaud which in Persian sounded like gor meaning grave.” Next he 
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brought the whole countryside including the ports of Sunirgion 
and Chittagong under his jurisdiction and placed suitable officers 
and garrisons at different places and strategic points. 


While Humiytn was thus engaged in the work of recon- 
struction in Bengal, Sher Khan occupied south Bihar and its 
strong Rohtas fort by a not very creditable strategem. He induced 
the Raja of the place to give shelter to the families of the fleeing 
Afghans, and under this pretext sent two thousand armed 
Afghans in palanquins inside the fort. These Afghans killed the 
Raja and his soldiers and captured it.' Sher Khan himself moved 
to Monghyr and massacred the Mughal nobles posted there. Thus 
establishing himself in south Bihar Sher Khan blocked 
Humayin’s lines of communications with northern India and also 
began to harass him by sending in flying columns of Afghan 
cavalry well inside Bengal. To add to Humiayiin’s trouble the 
rains and humidity of Bengal started taking a heavy toll on his 
soldiery and equpiage. “Three months had not yet passed, since 
his stay in that city, when owing to the badness of the climate of 
that place, many horses and camels died, and many soldiers fell 
ill.”? At the same time Humiyan received the disquieting news of 
the rebellion of his brother, Mirza Hindal, at Agra. This obliged 
Humayan to decide on an immediate march towards Agra. 
Hence, leving Jahangir Quli Beg with a select band of five 
thousand cavalry to hold Bengal, he hurriedly started for Agra. 
Sher Khan was only waiting for such an opportunity. As 
Humāyūn entered Bihar, Sher Khan began to harass him by 
constant flank attacks from the rear. Humayin was at last forced 
to turn round and hait at Chausa, on the east bank of the 
Karmanasa, four miles west of Buxar. Sher Khan also pitched tent 
at a distance of two miles on the eastern bank of a rivulet called 
Thoranadi, For about three months the two armies remained 
encamped face to face. At last Sher Khan devised a strategem. He 
feigned fidelity and through Shaikh Khalil, a learned man 
commanding respect in both the camps, opened negotiations 
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proposing that if he (Sher Khan) were only permitted to hold 
Bengal he would relinquish all his other possessions. Owing to 
the exigencies of the times, particularly in view of the enmity of 
his brother, Humayan accepted Sher Khin’s overtures. It was 
agreed that Bengal and southern Bihar including the Rohtas fort 
would remain under the latter’s possession, “but that the Imperial 
coin and the Khutba would be in force in those provinces.” Sher 
Khan, “taking his oath on the Qoran”, ratified the treaty.’ An 
atmosphere of relaxation and cordiality now prevailed in the 
Mughal camp. Thus throwing his enemies out of their guard Sher 
Khan at first faked a march against a Chero chief of the Shahabad 
district, but at night turned round and early in the morning of 9 
Safar 946/26 June 1539 suddenly fell upon the unsuspecting 
Mughal camp. Most of the Mughal soldiers were either asleep or 
busy in performing their morning duties, while Humiyan himself 
was engaged in his ablutions for the morning prayer.” Their 
surprise was complete and they found little time to gather in 
regular formation. Before the organized charge of the Afghans 
under Sher Khan the Mughal army were totally scattered and in 
their attempt to escape across the river a large number of them 
were drowned. Humayain himself narrowly escaped with the help 
of an inflated bag of a water carrier named Nizam, and with the 
remnant of the army proceeded towards Agra. 

Thus having routed Humayan at Chausa, Sher Khan hurried 
to Bengal and defeated Jahangir Quli, the Mughal governor, in a 
series of engagements. The latter relinquished the capital Gaud 
and withdrew into the interior of the country. Sher Khan induced 
him, however, to come to a private interview and then 
treacherously slew him and his retinuc.* The scattered Mughal 
garrisons in Bengal were then haunted down and put to the 
sword. Sher Khan next brought the different parts of the country 
under his domination, had the khutba read in his name, and 
assumed the royal title of Farid al-Din Abū al-Muzaffar Sher 
Shah.* The eastern tracts of the country, particularly Chittagong 
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and its vicinity continued for sometime to hold out under Khuda 
Bakhsh Khan and Amirza Khan, who had been officers under the 
last Husaini ruler Mahmad Shah and who now appear to have 
received some support from the Portuguese authorities there. 
Similarly the region comprising Mymensingh and Sylhet was 
under the control of one Barbak Shah, son of one Humaytn Shah, 
a few of whose coins have come to light.! 

In the meantime Humayin reorganized his army and 
marched from Agra towards the east. Sher Shah was prepared for 
the inevitable contest and advanced from Bengal to meet the 
Mughals. The two armies encamped at Bilgram, near Kanauj. 
Unluckily for Humayun the rains began rather early that year and 
flooded the Mughal camps pitched on a low ground. On 10 
Muharram 947/17 May 1540 when the Mughals were in the 
process of transferring their camps to a new site, Sher Shah made 
a determined charge with his cavairy. As at Chausa, at Bilgram 
also the Mughals were taken in a state of unpreparedness with the 
same result. They ran helter-skelter without being able to offer 
any effective resistance. Humayun crossed the Ganges with 
difficulty and with a small band of followers fled towards Agra. 
The battle of Bilgram decided for the time being the Mughal- 
Afghan contest for mastery over north India and transferred its 
crown to the Afghan hero Sher Shah. After this great victory he 
moved to Delhi, having appointed Khizr Khan governor of 
Bengal. The latter, however, married the last Husaini ruler 
Mahmud Shah’s daughter and began to act like an independent 
king. On coming to know this Sher Shah marched to Gaud in 
948/1451 whereupon Khizr submitted but wasimprisoned.In order 
to provide against the possibility of any future governor assuming 
such an attitude of disloyalty Sher Shah made a new administra- 
tive arrangement in the province. He divided it into a number of 
smaller units called Sarkars over each of which he placed an 
Afghan Amir directly responsible to him. For coordinating and 
supervising their work one Qadi Fadilat, “who was one of the 
learned scholars of Agra, and who was distinguished for his 
virtues, honesty and trustworthiness”, was placed over them. He 

"FEB. Ul, 174. 
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was, however, “vested with very little military power. His 
function was to communicate imperial orders to the District 
officers and to see that the District officers obeyed the imperial 
orders and did not fight amongst themselves.”' This arrange- 
ment, though intended to stamp out rebellion on the part of the 
provincial governor, resulted only in letting loose a centrifugal 
force which Sher Shah’s own successors as also the Mughals 
found hard to contend with. 

Sher Shah had a very short reign of five years, from 
947—~952/1540—1545, having died in the lattér year of an 
explosion in course of his attempt to capture the fort of Kalinjar 
(Banda district, U.P.). As an emperor of Delhi he exhibired 
wonderful resourcefulness and introduced a number of revenue 
and military reforms, some of which the Mughals, who ruled 
after him, found it convenient to incorporate in their own system. 
So far as Bengal is concerned, however, his reforms would have 
had only a very short period of application, if at all, and of that 
also we have no information except that his projected Grand 
Trunk Road was to extend from Sunargaon to Delhi.* 

The empire which Sher Shah had built up by a combination 
of heroism and treachery did not long survive his death. His son 
Jalal Khan ascended the throne of Delhi and assumed the title of 
Jalal al-Din Abū al-Muzaffar islam Shah. He was popularly 
known as Salim Shah, and had a reign of eight years, from 952 to 
960/1545 to 1553. Islam Shah reversed his father’s arrangements in 
Bengal, removed Qadi Fadilat from his post, and placed a relative 
named Muhammad Khan Sūr as the sole governor of Bengal. At 
the same time Bihar was placed under another governor named 
Sulaiman Karrani. Muhammad Khan Str governed Bengal 
throughout Islam Shah’s reign. Very little is known about 
Muhammad Khan Sūr’s activities in Bengal. On the other hand it 
appears that the south-eastern, eastern and north-eastern districts 
of Bengal were in a state of turmoil. In the south-east. the region 

1 N.K. Bhateasali, in B.P.P... 1928, 136. 
2 A detailed discussion about Sher Shah's career and achievement may be found in K.R. 
Qanungo, Sher Shah, Calcutta, 1921, although CQanungo has in che main elaborated the lines of 


thought indicated by Badiytini (Muntakhab, I., 356-54) and, to some extent, by Abdus Salam, 
translator of the Riyid (143 n 2, 146, n.). ; 
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embracing Chittagong and Noakhali districts, the Maghs (Ara~ 
kanese) and the Portuguese were alternately carrying on their 
depredations, In the north Kuch Bihar, which had been conquered 
by ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah, rose into a position of semi- 
independence under one Bisa in 944/1539 during Sher Shah's 
conflict with Humaydn. It openly asserted its independence under 
Raja Nara Narayan in 962/1547 during Muhammad Khan Sur’s 
viceroyalty. In the east an independent principality comprising the 
districts of Dacca and Mymensingh was carved out by Sulatman 
Khan, the progenitor of the house of ‘Isa Khan. Sulaiman’s 
independence in eastern Bengal was viewed with concern by 
Salim Shab who sent two of his best generals, Taj Khan and 
Darya Khan, against Sulaiman who was forced, after a hard 
fighting, to submit. As soon as Taj Khan and Darya Khan 
withdrew, however, Sulaiman again asserted independence. Once 
again Taj Khan and Darya Khan marched to castern Bengal and 
defeated and killed Sulaiman Khin in a battle. He had two sons, 
‘Isa and Ismi'‘il, and a daughter who subsequently became known 
as Shahinshih Bibi. ‘isi Khan rose to be leader of the Bara 
Bhuiyans of eastern Bengal and proved to be a determined 
opponent of Mughal expansion in that region. 


Ij: THE INTERVAL OF INDEPENDENT AFGHAN RULE 


Islim Shah died at Delhi in 960/1533' and was succeeded by 
his minor son Firaz Khan. After only a few days, however, he 
was assassinated by Sher Shah’s nephew Mubariz Khan (son of 
Nizam Khan) who then ascended the Delhi throne under the title 
of Muhammad Shih ‘Adil, popularly known as ‘Adh. Thereupon 
Muhammad Khan Sūr in Bengal refused to pay him homage, 
viewing him as the assassin of his late master's son, declared 


1 Blochmann in f. A.S. B.. 1875, 297-298. Blochmann writes: “] have followed Mr. Thomas in 
referring Islam Shah’s death to the year 960, inspite of the almost unanimous assertion of the 
historians that he died a year later on 26th Zil Hijjah, 963, or 2ist November 1554, Bur Islam 
Shah's coinage goes, in an uninterrupted series, only as far as 960. Suppose Islam Shah had died on 
26th Zil Hijjah, 961. He was succeeded by his son Firuz Shah, who after three days, - one source 
says afier several months - was murdered by Mubariz Khan ‘Adh, i.e., on 29th Zil Hijjah, so that 
‘Adli could only have celebrated his julas in Muharram, 962. His coinage, however, gives 961, and 
further, ‘Adli reigned for some time, when Humayun, in Zil Hijjah, 961, entered India, and people 
said that if Islam Shah had been alive, he would have opposed the Mughals. Islam Shah, therefore, 
must have died in 960; the day of the month (26th Zil Hijjah) is very likely correct.” 
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independence and assumed the royal title of Shams al-Din Abū 
al-Muzaffar Muhammad Shah. The most important event of his 
rule was an expedition led by him against Arakan, most probably 
to check the Magh intrusion in the east. In 962/1555 he advanced 
towards northern India and conquered Chunar, Jaunpur and 
Kalpi, when his further progress was checked by ‘Adli’s general 
Himu who defeated and killed him at the battle of Chapparghata, 
some 30 miles east of Kalpi on the river Jumma.’ Shah ‘Adli then 
appointed Shahbaz Khin as the governor of Bengal. 

The defeated nobles and officers of the late Bengal ruler 
Muhammad Shah assembled however at Joshi on the left bank of 
the Ganges opposite to Allahabad and crowned his son Khizr 
Khan as the Sultan of Bengal. The latter assumed the title of 
Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur Shah. He proved to be a capable and 
successful ruler who duly avenged his father’s death, though, in 
doing so, he rather hastened the process of the Afghans’ 
discomfiture vis-a-vis the Mughals. Immediately after his corona- 
tion at Joshi Bahadur Shah gathered his forces and marched 
against ‘Adli’s governor Shahbaz Khan in Bengal. Many of the 
latter’s grandees, “seeing the overwhelming force of Bahadur 
Shah, deserted to the latter.”? Shahbaz Khan was defeated and 
slain in the battle field. Bahadur Shah captured the city of Gaud 
and issued coins and had the khutba read in his name. He also 
wisely left Sulaiman Karrani in peaceful possession of south Bihar 
and thus turned him into an ally. 

In the meantime the fugitive Mughal emperor Humaydn had 
reappeared on the Indian scene; but after having recaptured the 
Panjab and Delhi from the Sirs he died early in 963 whereupon 
his minor son Akbar was crowned by the Mughal nobles as the 
emperor of Delhi. Shortly afterwards Akbar’s general Bairam 
Khan finally defeated the Sūr army under Himu in the famous 
second battle of Panipat, 963 (26 January 1556). Himu was killed 
in the battle. Driven out of Agra ‘Adli now retreated towards the 
east. This gave Bahädūr Shah the opportunity to avenge his 
father’s death. He marched out against ‘Adli, and assisted by 


1 Badiydni, Muntakhab, I., 432; Tab. Ak.. I, 204. 
2 Riyad, 148. 
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Sulaiman Karrani of south Bihar, defeated and killed him in the 
battle of Surajgarh (Monghyr district) in 964/1557." Bahadur’s 
next move to conquer Jaunpur was checked by the Mughal 
general Khan-i-Zaman, then posted in Oudh. This first encounter 
with the Mughal forces gave Bahadur an idea of their superior 
strength and thenceforth he maintained friendly relations with the 
Mughal viceroy in Oudh. 

Ghiyath al-Din Bahadur Shah ruled for six years, from 962 to 
968/1555 to 1560 and passed the later years of his reign in peace. 
During his time at least one Jami‘ mosque was built at Rajmahal,” 
and two other mosques, one at Kusumba in the Rajshahi district, 
and another at Kalna in Burdwan district. He was succeeded by 
his brother Jalal al-Din, who assumed the title of Ghiyath al-Din 
Abū al-Muzaffar Jalal Shāh.? He ruled for only three years, from 
968 to 971 (1560—1563) during which he wisely followed his 
brother’s policy of maintaining good relations with the Mughals. 
In fact the Mughal emperor Akbar’s early age and other 
preoccupations gave the Afghan rule in Bengal a short lease of life 
during which their inherent weakness and internal strife appeared 
increasingly on the surface. Jalal Shah is reported to have been 
succeeded by his son whose name, however, is not on record. He 
ruled for only “seven months and nine days” when an usurper 
killed him and captured the throne, calling himself also Ghiyath 
al-Din.* At this Sulaiman Karrani, the governor of south Bihar, 
sent an army under his brother Taj Khan Karrani who killed the 
usurper and established himself at Gaud. 


With this event the Karrini Afghan rule was established in 
Bengal; and once again Bengal and Bihar were united under one 
administration. The Karranis had been gathering strength in south 
and south-eastern Bihar since Sulaiman KarrānTs appointment as 


* Badiyiini, Muntakhab, L, 433-434. 

2 See the inscription from the Jami‘ mosque at Rajmahal, dated 964/1557, f.A.S.B., 1875, 
301-302. Blochmann, who first noticed the inscription, thought that though the inscription belongs 
to Bahadur Shah's reign, it has no connection with the mosque. 

2 This title is known from an inscription found at Sherpur, Bogra, (J. A.S.B., 1875, 298-299), 
dated 960/1553. As this date falis in the reign of his father Muhammad Khin Sūr, Blochmann 
suggested that Jalal al-Din rebelled against his father. This suggestion is based purely on the use of 
the title of Sultan used in respect of Jalal Shah in the inscription, and has no other corroboration. 

* Riyad., 149. 
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governor in that region. His elder brother Ta) Khan Karrani was 
an important noble under Sher Shah and was governor of 
Sambhal (Moradabad district, U.P.) under Salim Shah. When 
‘Adii ascended the throne in 960/1553 Taj Khan refused to 
acknowledge him and proceeded towards the east. ‘Adli sent 
against him an army who intercepted him at Chaprampur near 
Kanauj and defeated him in an engagement. He then retired 
towards Chunar. On the way he won over “certain Revenue 
Collectors of the Crown-lands” of ‘Adli and “levied from them in 
the shape of cash and goods whatever he could, and taking one 
halgah of elephants — a haigah consisting of 100 elephants — 
from the parganahs, united with his brothers, Ahmad Khan and 
Ilyas Khan”, who were holding some lands on the banks of the 
Gnages near Khawaspur and Tandah.' ‘Adii sent another large 
army under his general Himu in 961/1554 to crush the Karranis. 
Himu succeeded in inflicting a defeat on them, but the rebellion of 
‘Adli's brother-in-law, Ibrahim Khan Sūr, at Delhi compelled the 
former to recall Himu. The Karrinis were thus left free to 
consolidate their position in Bihar. 

Shortly after having captured Gaud Taj Khan Karrani died in 
the same year (971/1563). Sulaiman Karrani then directly took 
over the administration of Bengal along with Bihar. He ruled 
from 971 to 980 (1563—1572) during which period Bengal had 
once again a brief spell of power and progress. This was due 
‘mainly to a number of special circumstances. In the first place, the 
Mughal emperor Akbar was at that time busy in consolidating his 
position in north-western and central India so that he could not 
turn any serious attention to Bengal and Bihar. Secondly, as the 
Mughal! authority was established in northern India, most of the 
Afghan chiefs and nobles now came to Bengal and Bihar and 
gathered round their fellow clansmen there. With their help 
Sulaiman was able to build up a very strong army. Thirdly, he 
himself was capable and intelligent, particularly in continuing his 
predecessor's policy of placating the Mughal emperor. An 
opportunity to do so specially presented itself almost immediately 
after his accession. In 972/1564 ‘Ali Quli Khan, Khan-i-Zaman, 

1 Riyad., 150-151 
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Akbar’s governor in the east, rose in rebellion. Akbar was 
naturally anxious to see that the Khan-i-Zaman did not receive 
any support from the Afghans. Accordingly he sent one Haji 
Muhammad Sistan p Sulaiman askimg him not to give any aid to 
the rebel governor. ' Akbar’ s envoy was, however, intercepted by 
Khin-i-Zamin’s men,” but Sulaiman, on his own account, 
refrained from rendering any help to the Khan-i-Zaman. Further, 
when Sulaiman heard that the Mughals intended to take posses- 
sion of the Rohtas fort in Bihar, he withdrew from the place, 
although he had already at that time commenced its siege.’ 
Shortly afterwards he sent his principal noble and officer, Khan 
Jahan Lidi, to hold a conference with Akbar’s general Mun‘im 
Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, in the neighbourhood of Patna, where it 
was arranged that the has would be recited and coins struck in 
Bengal in Akbar’s name. “Sulaiman adhered scrupulously to this 
arrangement. It is also stated that he did not assume the title of 
Sultan, nor did he sit on the throne, but simly styled himself 
Hadrat-i-' Alā.’ 

Thus remaining satisfied with the substance of power, rather 
than its name, Sulaiman in effect exercised independent authority 
over the territory under his jurisdiction. His most outstanding 
achievement was the conquest and annexation of Orissa in 
975/1567-68. Ever since Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah's 
victorious campaign into Orissa its military strength had been 
seriously shaken. Subsequently the country had been further 
plagued by internal dissensions, baronial revolts and palace 
murders. In 965/1557 its ruler Chakra-Pratap-Deva was poisoned 
to death by his son Narsingh Jena who, in turn, was shortly 
afterwards assassinated at the instance of the ambitious minister 
Mukund-Dev. For a time the latter ruled in the name of a younger 
son of Chakra-Pratap-Deva, but after three years Mukund-Dev 
openly assumed the crown. It was his unwise policy which 
proved to be the immediate cause of Sulaimin’s expedition inte 


1 Tab. Ak., Il, 299. 
2 Fbid. Khan-i-Zamin hastened to submit and ask for Abkar's pardon, which was granted. 


3 Ibid., 302-303. 
4 Ain, (tr. Blochmann), 427; Bad3yéni, Muntakhab, il, 174. 


$ Badayini, Muntakhab, Il, 163. 
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Orissa. About that time [brahim Khan Sur, the late Sir Sultan 
‘Adli’s brother-in-law and rival, had taken shelter in Orissa. 
Mukund-Dev now attempted to use him agaist Sulaiman 
Karrani, Thus, through an emissary of Akbar’s, Mukund~Dev 
professed his loyalty to the Mughal throne and proposed to send 
Ibrahim Khan on an invasion of Bengal on the ground of 
Sulaiman Karrani’s alleged hostile attitude to Akbar. Little did 
the Orissa ruler know that Sulaiman Karrani had already 
established friendly relations with the Mughal authorities. Sulai- 
man Karrani was also vigilant about Ibrahim Khan’s movement 
and was not, perhaps, quite in the dark about Mukund-Dev’s 
manoeuvres. Hence in 975/1567-68 Sulaiman sent an expedition 
into Orissa under the command of his son Bayazid, assisted by a 
valiant general named Kalapahar alias Raju, a Brahman convert to 
Islam. As the Muslim army advanced into the interior of Orissa, 
the dissensions among its ruling ranks manifested themselves 
openly. Mukund-Dev did not dare confront the Muslim army. 
Hence he sent two of his officers, Chhota Rai and Raghubhanja, 
to oppose the Muslim forces. These two officers were however at 
heart dissatisfied with Mukund-Dev’s usurpation. They now 
seduced the army and turned against him. In this plight 
Mukund-Dev fell back on the support of the Afghans. He 
“bought the aid of a Pathan contingent from Bayazid”? and then 
‘faced the rebellious army. In the battle that followed both 
Mukund-Dev and Chhota Rai were killed. The throne was then 
usurped by another Orissan general called Ramchandra Bhanja or 
Dirga Bhanja. In the meantime Sulaiman Karrini himself 
advanced into Orissa and easily overcame the Orissa forces and 
captured its capital, Tajpur, as also the usurper who was put to 
death. Ibrahim Khan was also induced to surrender and was then 
“treacherously put to death.”> Next Kalapahar led a contingent as 
far as Puri and subjugated the countryside. The temple of 
Jagannath, “which was famous for the wealth accumulated in it? 
is stated to have been ransacked by Kalapahar. How far this 


' See H.B. I., 183. The popular cadition that the Orissa ruler had advanced upto Hugli 
(Sitgaon) is not corroborated by any positive evidence, 
ibid 


> Tab. Ak., Il, 206. 
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tradition is correct is difficult to say; but the statement made in 
this connection that he dismantled the temple itself is definitely 
belied by its continued existence in tact throughout the succeeding 
periods. Be that as it may, Sulaiman Karrani annexed Orissa and 
appointed over it a “permanent Governor with a large army.”! 


While Sulaiman was busy in his Orissa expedition the Kuch 
Bihar chief Nara-Narayan, who had asserted independence during 
the time of Muhammad Khan Sūr, intruded into the north- 
western districts of Benga]. Immediately on his return from 
Orissa, therefore, Sulaiman Karrani led an expedition against 
Kuch Bihar. The Kuch army under Nara-Narayan’s son Sukladh- 
waja was totally routed, he himself being taken prisoner. 
Sulaiman then subjugated the environs and outlying parts of Kuch 
Bihar and laid siege to its capital. As in the case with the Orissa 
expedition, tradition points to Kalapahar as the leader of a 
contingent of the Muslim army in this expedition too, engaged in 
“demolishing the temples at Kimakhya, Hajo and other places. ”? 
The doubtful nature of this tradition is evident from the fact that 
the last named place lies about 125 miles to the east of the Kuch 
capital, and it is extremely unlikely that Kalapahar would have 
advanced that far into the interior of Assam while Sulaiman 
Karrani himself had been still engaged in besieging the Kuch 
capital. Most probably later Hindu traditions have been particu- 
larly bitter against Kalapahar because of his being a “Brahman 
renegade”. 

Sulaiman Karrani was obliged to abandon the siege of the 
Kuch capital because of an insurrection in the newly conquered 
Orissa. The particulars about this rising and Sulaimin’s second 
expedition into Orissa are not known. That the territory 
continued to be under the Karranis till its annexation by the 
Mughals is clear enough. It was from Orissa, as will be related 
shortly, that Da’iid, Sulaiman’s son, made his last stand against 
the Mughals. 

Sulaiman’s achievements in peace were no less important. In 
972/1564, the second year of his rule, he removed the capital from 


1 Riydd., 152. 
2 E. Gait, A History of Assam, Calcutta and Simla, 1926, p. 54. 
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Gaud, “owing to the inclemency of its climate”, and built a new 
capital town at Tanda, on the west side of the Ganges, nearly 
opposite to Gaud. The transfer of the capital might also have been 
suggested by the need to exercise effective control over Sulai- 
man’s original territory of south Bihar and, perhaps, also as a 
preparatory step for the conquest and annexation of Orissa. At 
any rate the new capital was situated almost at the mid-point of 
his territory which extended from Kuch Bihar on the north to 
Puri in Orissa in the south, and from the river Son in the west to 
at least the Bahmaputra in the east. This extent of his dominion is 
clearly shown by two of his inscriptions discovered at two 
extreme ends, Sunirg3on and Bihar. The Sunargaon inscription is 
dated Dhu al-Qa‘dah 976/April 1569 and records the construc- 
tion of a number of mosques and other buildings in that locality 
by the “victorious Malik ‘Abdullah Miyan, son of Amir Khan 
Faqir Miyin”.' The epithet “victorious” added to the name of 
Malik ‘Abd Allah together with the mention of a number of 
mosques and other buildings tend to suggest that the officer 
established Sulaiman’s authority there probably after having 
overcome some local opposition by rival Afghan groups and that 
at any rate there was by then a sizeable Afghan settlement there. 
The Bihar inscription is dated 977/1569-70, and commemorates 
the construction of a door to the tomb of Shaikh Sharaf al-Din in 
the town of Bihar.” The inscription sheds valuable side-lights on 
Sulaiman’s character and administration, confirming similar 
information in the contemporary chronicles. In this inscription 
Sulaiman is described as having “established the law of Mustafa” 
(Shari‘at) wherever he “raised his exalted standards”, that he was 
“z second Sulaiman...in the perfection of his justice and bounty”, 
and that due to his “terror oppression and heresy disappeared.” 
This is substantially corroborated by the Mughal historians who 
further state that it was his practice to hold a meeting every 
morning with 150 shaikhs and ‘ulamd’ after which he used to 
transact business during fixed -hours.? He “was very energetic, 


' ,A.S.B., 1875, 303. 

2 Ibid., 303-304. 

+ Ain, 17; Badayoni, Muntakhab, IM., 76, 173, 174 and 200. See aiso Abdus Salam’s note in 
Riyad., 151 n. 3. i 
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industrious and strict” in his administration. ! 

Sulaiman died in 980/1573 and was succeeded by his son 
Bayazid Shah. All the Mughal historians depict him as a bad 
character. This is underscandable; tor he threw off his allegiance to 
the Mughal crown, assumed independence and, as recorded by 
one historian, “in his youthful folly, read the Khutba in his own 
name, and neglected all the forms of politeness which his father 
had always strictly observed.” He had, however, a very short 
reign? when an Afghan named Hansu, who was his cousin and 
brother-in-law, hatched a conspiracy against him, killed him and 
seized power. This was, however, opposed by Lidl Khan, 
Sulaiman’s principal and trusted noble, who organized the other 
nobles against Hansu, had him arrested and killed, and then 
installed Bayazid’s younger brother Dī'ūd on the throne.* This 
fact incidentally shows that the principal nobles led by Ladi Khan 
had not really gone against Bayaztd; and hence the statement 
made by a writer that the latter had “quickly estranged the proud 
sclf-willed Afghan nobles by his violence, harshness and 
extorions”> has to be taken with caution. 


lil: DAUD KHAN KARRANI AND WAR WITH THE MUGHALS 


Da'ùd continued his brother’s policy of independence. He 
was doubtless emboldened to do so in view of the vast resources 
and military strength which his father Sulaiman had built up. It is 
stated that Da td had, on his acession, “40,000 well-imounted 
cavalry, and 3,300 elephants, and 140,000 infantry, consisting of 
musketeers, matchlockmen and rocketeers and archers, and 
20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of which were battermp guns, 


" Raydd,, 153, Jadunath Sarkar's remark (H.B. 11.. 185) trhat the Riyad, “by 2 characteristic 
mistake, has transferred Bayazid’s low character to che wise and pious Sultan [Sularman|" as 
completely baseless. Nowhere does the Riyad ascribe a low character co Sulaiman Karrani. AJÍ that 
it writes 1s as follows: “.... though Sulaiman Khan continued the Khutba and the coin after his own 
name in the kingdom of Bengal, he styled himself Hazrat “Ala, and outwardly showing submission 
ta Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar Badshah, he sent occasionally presents and gilts". (p. 153}. The 
Riyad’s statement about the Khutba and the coin is not quite correct; but there is no aspersion on 
Sulaiman’s character. Nor was Bayazid a low character, as the Mughal historians, and following 
them Sarkar, suyyest. 

? Sawdnth-i-Akbari, quoted in J.A.S.B.. 1875. 304; See also Tab. Ak, I, 436, 

> Riysd., 153. 

4 ibid. 184. Akbarndma itr. Beveridge), It, 97. 

5 H.B. HL, i85. 
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and many armed-cruisers, and other implements of war, which he 
had ready in store.”! Nevertheless, the open assumption of 
independence came at a had time, for although it is doubtful 
whether the Mughal emperor would have in any case left Bengal 
alone for long, Akbar was just at that time free, having 
accomplished the conquest of Gujarat, to turn his attention 
towards the east. Moreover Da’'ūd’s position was weakened by 
the dissension among the Afghan nobles which had come to the 
surface since Hansu’s attempted usurpation of power. Da’ad 
failed to unite the differing groups and was, in consequence, 
forced to fall back on the support of one group to the inevitable 
estrangement of the other. The unfortunate aspect of this internal 
dissension was that D3a’id found himself before Jong opposed to 
Ladi Khan who had, as mentioned above, initially supported his 
cause. The difference between the two seems to have developed as 
much on personal grounds as on matters of policy. The 
contemporary authorities are not quite clear and tend to be 
confusing on this point. It is said that Ladi Khan turned hostile 
because Da’tid killed his son-in-law and that therefore Ludi went 
to the Rohtas fort in Bihar where he declared independence.* On 
the other hand it is stated by another authority that immediately 
on Da’ad’s accession Gujar Khan, who was commander of the 
Afghan forces in Bihar, set up Bayazid’s son as king and that 
Da’iid sent Lidi Khan with a large army to suppress the 
pretender. Whatever the matter, both Gujar Khan and Ladi Khan 
were in Bihar with a considerable body of the Afghan forces when 
Akbar’s general Mun‘im Khan (Khan-i-Khanan) advanced to- 
wards Bihar in course of his first expedition against Da’td. 
The immediate cause of the expedition, according to the 
Mughal historians, was Da’tid’s assumption of independence and 
his destruction of the Mughal fort of Zam4nia on the Jaunpur 
frontier.? It was not Da’ad, but his predecessor Bayazid who had 
in fact assumed an attitude of independence. The conflict was, as 


1 Riyäd., 154-155. This information has some support in the Tab. Ak., IE, 445 where it is 
stared that Da'ūd had 20,000 cavalry under him in the Patna fort alone when he fled from that place: 
being pressed hard by Akbar. See also infra,p.252. 

2 Tab. Ak., 1l, 430-431. 

? Ibid., 430, 
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indicated above, inevitable. It was only delayed by Akabar’s other 
preoccupations on the onc hand, and Sulaim4n Karrani’s powerful 
position and diplomacy on the other. The news of his death 
reached Akbar when he had already started on his Gujarat 
campaign. Most of his officers then suggested that the Gujarat 
expedition sould be postponed and that the eastern provinces of 
Bihar and Bengal should immediately be subjugated. “As the 
God-worshipping Khedive reflected that the oppressed ones of 
Gujarat should be brought into the cradle of grace”, writes Abu 
al-Fadl, ' 
“he did not give ear to these futilices and said with his holy lips that it was 
good that the news of Sulaimān’s death had come during the march to 
Guzarat, for had it come while he was in the Capital, assuredly he would, 
out of deference to the opinions of most of his officers, have addressed 
himself in the first place to an expedition to the Eastern provinces. What 
necessity was there for the Shahin Shah's personal visit to these countries 
after Sulaiman’s death? Now the conquest of that country would be 
accomplised by the skill and courage of the officers. Accordingly an order 
was sent to Mun‘im Khan, Khan-Khanan, that he should conquer Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa in concurrence with the other officers.” 


Thus the expedition against Bengal was ordered immediately on 
receipt of the news of Sulaiman Karrani's death and not because of 
Da’tid’s alleged -destruction of the Zamania fort. Akbar himself 
would have led the expedition had he not already embarked on his 
march against Gujarat. 

Acting under Akbar’s specific instructions Mun‘im Khan 
proceeded with a large army and a flotilla of war-boats towards 
Patna at the end of 980/ early 1574. As soon as he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Patna Lidi Khan, along with Gujar Khan faced 
him and after some time opened negotiations for peace. “He 
brought to the recollection of the Khan Khinian”, writes Nizam 
al-Din, “the ancient friendship and affection which he had for 
Sulaiman, agreed to pay tribute of two lakhs of rupees in cash and 
one lakh in staffs and induced the imperial troops to turn back.”” 
Lidi then sent Jalal Khan Karori to explain the terms of the peace 
to Da’ad. The latter, however, did not approve of the move. In 
fact it was at this stage that the difference between Lidi and Da’td 


' Akbarndma {tr. Beveridge), UL, 5-6. 
2 Tab. Ak., Ul, 431. 
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came to the surface. D7 üd came to believe, on the advice of Qurla 
Khin, his governor of Orissa, and one “Hindu Bengali named 
Sridhar”, that Ludi was secretly in league with the Mughals.' 
Accordingly Da’iid marched out to Bihar, had Ludi Khan arrested 
and put to death at the instance of Qutli Khan and Sridhar (also 
referred to as Srihari}. Both these latter two persons apparently 
acted out of malice towards Liidi by whose removal from the 
scene they intended to occupy the position of premier advisers of 
Da'üd. The batter also definitely acted foolishly in the matter. But 
considering the tenacity with which Di’id, Qutlu Khan and 
Gujar Khan subsequently fought against the Mughlas, it appears 
that in addition to personal jealousies, there were deep questions 
of policies involved in the quarrel. Ladi Khan, in consonance with 

is role during Sulaiman Karrini’s rule, perhaps stood for a policy 
of mdteration and subordinate alliance with the Mughals, while 
Dī'ūd and his Orissa governor appear to have favoured a policy of 
independence and confrontation. At any rate, Ludi Khan is 
praised by Abū al-Fadl as “the rational spirit of the Country”, - 
an appreciation which must have had some reference to the 
former’s attitude to the Mughals. Sridhar, on the other hand, 
appears to have been actuated by personal motives alone. Unlike 
Qutla Khan and Gujar Khan, he did not fight the Mughals and 
made away with Da’iid’s riches at the first onset of his 
misfortunes. 


When the news of Lidi’s death and Da’iid’s rejection of the 
peace terms reached Mun‘im Khan, he retraced his steps and once 
again advanced upon Patna. D?ūd Khan, with his forces, 
entrenched himself at Patna ready to oppose the Mughals. 
Mun‘im Khan laid siege to the fort of Patna but could not make 
much headway in the face of determined resistance by Da’id. In 
the meantime Akbar, on receipt of a report about the state of 
affairs, resolved to come personally to the aid of Mun‘im Khan. 
With a vast army and a large flotilla of war-boats, together with a 
huge number of elephants, Akbar arrived in the vicinity of Patna 

t Ibid.. 432. The Riyad seems to echea this opinion when it writes (p. 156) thar Ladi Khan, 


being displeased with Di'ad, opened communications with Mun‘im Khin. 
î Akbarnima M1, 28. 
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on 16 Rabi‘ If 981/3 August 1574. He realized that the fort of 
Patna drew its support and supplies from the subsidiary fort of 
Hajipur on the north bank of the Ganges facing Patna. Therefore 
on 18 Rabi‘ II/5 August he atacked Hajipur and after overcoming 
the naval forces of Da’td in an engagement on the river, captured 
and burnt Hajipur on the same day. After thar Akbar took steps to 
invest the Patna fort. The fall of Hajipur in fact broke the 
backbone of D4’iid’s resistance. “When the imperial army and 
troops, which was so numerous that neither fields nor forests 
could hold them, surrounded the fort from all sides; and the news 
of the victory of Hajipur came to Da’iid, he inspite of the fact chat 
he had twenty thousand horsemen, and a huge park of arullery 
and numerous mast elephants, got into a boat at midnight an 
Sunday, the 21st Rabi‘-us-Sani and fled.”! And Sridhar, on whose 
Da'tid had bestowed the title of Raji Bikrampr, wok DO Ed. 
wealth and treasures on a boar and thed towards the rivenne macs 
of south Bengal. Gujar Khan with the mam body of the Arena 
forces and elephanrs fled by land rowards the Bengal ronner ana 
subsequently joined Da ad. Akbar entered the Pama fort on ac 
following day (22 Rabr H 981 9 August 1574.. A huge amour: of 
arms and ammuniton and 56 elephants fell into his hands. Tae 
emperor then began a pursuit of the tleeing Atghans and chasea 
them upto Daryapur, 40 miles to the east of Pama. On the war 
400 elephants left by the Afghans fell into his hands. Ac Daryapur 
Akbar abandoned the pursuit, appointing Mun`im Khan governor 
of Bengal and Bihar and entrusting him with the ask œ 
completing the conquest, began his return march to the capital.* 


Mun‘im Khan continued the advance towards Benga] with at 
least 20,000 men, and captured the military outposts of Surajgarh, 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and Kahlgaon (all in Bihar) in succession. 
Di'td, joined by Gujar Khan, made his stand at the Teliagarh: 
pass; but some of the local Hindu zamindars guided the Mughal 
forces through the Rajmahal hills, and helped them to turn che 
pass on its southern side. Da’iid thus found the enemy all of a 
sudden on his rear and was obliged to abandon the pass and 


1 Tab. Ak., W, 445. ? ibid.. 446. 
> ibid., 448. 
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retreat towards Orissa through Burdwan across Madaran and 
Midnapur in west Bengal. Mun‘im Khan next entered Tanda, the 
capital of Bengal, on 4 Jamadi lI 982/October 1574. His hold on 
Bengal and its outlying parts was however far from complete. 
While Da’td lurked menacingly in the south-west, several Afghan 
chiefs held the different parts of the country, particularly in the 
north-east and the south-east. Under the circumstances Mun‘im 
Khan, after settling some preliminary matters at Tanda, sent two 
expeditions, one under Todar Mall with a number of other amirs 
and the main body of the forces towards the south-west in pursuit 
of Da’ iid; and the other, a smaller expedition, under Majntiin Khan 
Qagshal, against the Afghan chief Sulaiman Mangli who, along 
with some other Afghan leaders, were holding the Ghoraghat 
region (Dinajpur district).' This latter expedition met with a 
temporary success in that Majniin Khan Qaqshal defeated and 
killed Sulaiman Mangli in battle and established the Mughal 
authority at Ghoraghat . “So much booty fell into the hands of 
the Qaqshals that they were unable to keep it and hold it all. 
Majnin Khan married the daughter of Sulaiman Mangli to his son 
Jabbart.”* On the other hand Todar Mall,far from executing the 
expedition with any speed and vigour, vacillated and halted at 
every stage, repeatedly seeking reinforcements.?> Thus on 
reaching Madaran (Hugli district) and receiving information 
through his spies that Da’iid had been gathering his forces for a 
battle Todar Mall halted there and asked for reinforcements. 
Accordingly Mun‘im Khan sent a “well-equipped army” with 
three Mughal nobles, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, Muhammad 
Quli Khan Tugbai and Muzaftar Khan Mughal to reinforce the 
Raja.* With these reinforcements Todar Mall resumed the march 
but once again halted at the borders of Midnapur district where he 
received the news of the arrival of Junaid, “the son of Da’tid’s 
uncle”. The latter had formerly submitted to Akbar but had then 


" Ibid,, 459. According to the Akdarnama (tr. I, 169} Sulaiman Mangt, Kalapahar and Babui 
Mainkali were holding Ghoraghat. 

? Tab. Ak., Il, 460. 

> The accounts of Nizam al-Din (Tabagat-t-Akbari,) Abū al-Fadl and Badayani agree about 
the details of Todar Mall's march, with minor variations in mentioning the names of officers and 
places. 

* ibid. 
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fled from Agra to Gujarat wherefrom he now came to join Da’id. 
Todar Mall, instead of intercepting and meeting Junaid with full 
force, miscalculated his strength and sent a small detachment 
under two subordinate officers against him. The Mughal contin- 
gent was severely routed and put to flight by Junaid.’ Todar Mall 
then himself went up against Junaid, but the latter had by then 
made his way through the jungly region to join Da’id. Todar 
Mall next halted at Midnapur where Muhammad Qali Barlas fell 
ill and died. This was made an excuse for falling back on Madaran 
wherefrom Todar Mall asked for furcher reinforcements. In the 
meantime the prospect of marching through the unchartered 
country caused some disaffection in the Mughal ranks. However, 
Mun‘im Khan sent another reinforcement with three other 
generals, Shahmam Khan Jalair, Lashkar Khan (Mir Bakhshi) and 
Khwaja ‘Abd Allah. With this reinforcement Todar Mall once 
again reached Midnapur, but, once again, hearing about Daid’s 
preparations for battle, “sent swift messages to the Khan Khanan 
and informed him of the facts of the matter”. It thus appears that 
while Todar Mall, inspite of all the reinforcements, did not dare 
fight Da’iid, Mun‘im Khan, on his part, was equally unwilling to 
lead the campaign himself and wanted his generals to do the job. 
At this stage, however, Akbar intervened. Coming to know that 
the campaign was not being pushed through with sufficient 
vigour he directed Mun‘im Khan to make no delay in extirpating 
Da’iid.* Accordingly the Khan-i-Khanan immediately left Tanda 
and joined Todar Mall. 

Da’ud had in the meantime taken his position in Orissa where 
Qutlé Khan and others of his lieutenants had also gathered 
themselves. Da’ud fortified Katak and after leaving his family 
inside the fort advanced with his forces to meet the enemy. The 
two armies ultimately met at Tukorai, at present in the Midnapur 
district, on 20 Dhu al-Hijjah 983/3 March 1575. Mun‘im Khan 
led the centre of the Mughal army, the vanguard was under 
Khin-i-‘Alam and others, backed by a supporting column under 
Qiya Khan, the left under Raji Todar Mall, Lashkar Khan and 


1 Fbid., 461. 
? Akbarnama, MI, 173. 
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others, and the right under Shaham Khan Jalair, Painda Muham- 
mad Khan Mughal and others. On the Afghan side, “Da'itd was at 
the centre; Isma‘il Khan Abdur,who had the title of Khan Khanan, 
with some other amirs were at the left wing, and Khan Jahan 
{Qutlu Khan], governor of Orissa held the right wing. The 
vanguard was commanded by Gujar Khan who was the main 
prop of the Afghans.”’ It was a hotly contested fight in which 
victory seemed to be on the side of the Afghans. Before their 
fierce charge the Mughal army fell back. Gujar Khan made an 
irresistible dash with his elephants on the Mughal vanguard which 
broke down and the Mughal commander Khan-i-‘Alam was 
killed. Gujar Khan next broke through the Mughal centre under 
Mun‘im Khan and inflicted on him serval sword wounds. The 
Mughal horses were frightened by Gujar Khin’s elephants, their 
tasks, necks and heads being covered with black yak tails, and the 
skins of those animals.” Mun‘im Khan retreated to a considerable 
distance and was hotly pursued by Gujar Khan. This was a tactical 
blunder in that Da’Gd could not follow up for fear of being 
surrounded by the Mughal right and left wings. Yet these two 
wings were also somewhat shaken at the Afghan onslaught and 
the Afghans were almost on the point of victory when suddenly 
Gujar Khan fell by an arrow shot. This turned the tide of the 
battle. Mun‘im Khan then rallied his troops and resumed the 
attack on the Afghans. The fall of Gujar Khan and the dispersion 
of the vanguard under him dispirited the Afghans. Di’id could 
not stand for long the renewed attack of the Mughal army and 
finding his position untenable fled from the field towards Katak.* 

The Mughals could not immediately pursue Da’td because 
Mun‘im Khan himself had received several wounds and a number 
of his officers and men had fallen in the battle. His army in general 
was also naturally very much exhausted. Therefore the Khan-i- 
Khanan decided to remain at that place for some days and after 
holding a conference with his amirs sent a detachment under 
Todar Mall towards Katak with a view rather to keeping an eye 
on Da‘ud’s movements than really to haunt him down. Todar 


1 Tab. Ak., IL, 463; Akbarnima, M., 175. 
? Akbamima, I], 176. 
> Tab. Ak.. th, 466 
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Mall made a leisurely march toards Katak and on reaching 
Kalkalghati, a place near Katak, received the news that the 
Afghans had been again gathering there for giving a fight. 
Accordingly he informed Munim Khan about the situation 
stating further that there were dissensions among the Mughal 
amirs who had accompanied him and added that if “reliance were 
placed on conceited men who were inctficienc and heedless of the 
day of reckoning, things would again become difficult. On 
getting this information Mun‘im Khan proceeded to the spot with 
the rest of his army. Da’ud was not, however, m a position to 
reisist the vast Mughal torces and he made overtures for peace. 
These overtures were accepted obviously because Mun‘im Khan 
himself was not physically tit to tight. his wounds nor having 
completely healed till then, and because the army, commanded by 
such worthies as Todar Mall and others whom he himself 
described as “conceited” and “inefficient”, was also not in a mood 
to face the Afghans. Mun‘im Khin demanded, however, that 
Dā'ůd should come in person to render homage." The latter 
agreed to do so. The vanquished hero was received with due 
honour by Mun‘im Khan which stands in sharp contrast with his 
previous act of putting to the sword all the Afghans who had 
- - k ' - -$ 
fallen prisoners into his hand at the batrle of Tukorai”. The 
Khin-i-Khanan ordered. as Nizam al-Din Ahmad describes,* 
“that a grand assembly should be arranged. The amirs and other servants 
of (the empire} who were present in this expedition took their stations, at 
the proper places. in accordance to their conditions and ranks ; and stood 
in lines in handsome array. at the door in front of the pavillion. Da’td 
also with Afghan amirs and great Sardars came out of the fort of 
Katak-Banaras, and came to the Khan Khanin’s camp. When they arrived 
near che pavillion, the Khin Khanin gor up with great courtesy to show 
his respect and esteem for DY id, and walking across the floor, met and 
welcomed him. When they came tace to face, Da’td took his sword off 
from his belt and held it before himselt. He said “when an esteemed 
person like you recerves wounds, | am vexed with soldiering”. The Khan 
Khanae took the sword from his hand. and made it over to one of his 
bodyguard [sic]. He caught Da'tid’s hand with kindness; and gave him 2 
place by his side, made affectionate and fatherly enquiries... After the 


l Akbarnima. Ml., 183-184, 
? Jab. Ak.. Ib. 467. 
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viaeds had been maken away a conversation about the promises and 
engagements took place. Da’iid entered into an agreement, that as long as 
be kve he would not transgress from the path of loyalty; and he 
comisrmed this agreement with strong and solemn oaths. A treaty was 
accondangty drawn up; and after this had been done, the Khan Khanan 
gave a sword, with a valuable jewelled belt, which was brought from his 
oem office (sarkar) to Daud... and with his own hand ued the sword 
rommad hs warst, and after showing him much courtesy and politeness, 
aad presenting him with various sorts and kinds of clegant things bade 
bee focwell ...~ 
Tims was concluded the treaty of Katak between Mun‘im Khan 
and Da‘id on I Muharram 983/12 Apni 1575. According to the 
terms of the treaty Da’tid ceded Bengal and Bihar to the Mughals 
and retamed only Orissa as his possession. It was obviously an 
agreement of convenience forced upon the parties by their 
peculiar circumstances. So far as the Mughals were concerned, it 
secured for them neither peace nor an undisputed possession of 
Bengal. And as for Da’td, he seems to have considered it as a 
personal agreement between him and Mun‘im Khan and therefore 
valid so long as the latter remained in the scene. On the other hand, 
the other Afghan chiefs who were scattered in different parts of 
Bengal did not consider themselves bound in any way by 
Da’ud’s agreement. In fact when Da’ud had been negotiating the 
treaty at Katak, Babui Mankali, Kalapahar and other chiefs in the 
Ghoraghat region had resumed the offensive against the Mughal 
general Majnün Khan Qāqshāl and “having defeated him pursued 
him to the boundary of Tanda, and took possession of Gaur”.! 
Majnin Khan fell back on Tanda and with the assistance of 
another Mughal noble named Mu‘in Khan took steps to defend 
the capital against the Afghans’ advance. It was at that juncture 
that Mun‘im Khan returned to Tanda from Katak. 
Immediately on his return the Khan-i-Khinan marched 
against the Afghans who then withdrew towards Ghoraghat. 
Gaud and its environs were thus cleared of the Afghans, but the 
Ghoraghat region once again passed under the control of the 
Afghan chiefs. With a view to dealing the more effectively with 
them, and attracted also by the “magnificent buildings” and the 
“noble fort” of Gaud, Mun‘im Khan next transferred the capital 


rr i ibid., 469. The Akbarnima (tr. UL, 186) does not mention the taking of Gaud by the - 
ghans. 
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from Tanda to that hitherto abandoned city.’ This proved to be a 
fatal step on his part; for the damp and unhealthy climate of Gaud 
caused a disastrous epidemic which carried away a large number 
of his men. Many of the nobles and officers ran away to Bihar to 
save themselves from the epidemic. Mun‘im Khan lingered on ull 
he fell seriously ill when he returned to Tanda only to die a few 
days afterwards in the same year (983/1575). 

The epidemic at Gaud followed by the death of Mun‘im 
Khin and others, and the withdrawal of most of the Mughal 
officers towards Bihar practically nullified the gains so far made 
by the Mughals. Hearing about Mun‘im Khan’s death and the 
disarray of the Mughals in Bengal and Bihar, D¥ üd Khan came 
out of Orissa and attacked Tanda which fell to him. The 
remainder of the Mughal forces hastily retreated towards Patna. 
Da’ud once again became the master of west and north Bengal and 
Orissa.In east Bengal‘isa Khan, who is heardof for the first time at 
this stage, drove away a Mughal flotilla of war-boats under Shah 
Bardi. Akbar, on coming to know about these developments, 
promptly appointed Husain Quli Beg with the title of Khan Jahan 
governor of Bengal and directed him to “take with him the amirs 
and jagirdars, who had relinquished the territory of Bengal, and 
to attack Da’id Khan.” Khan Jahan met the retreating Mughal 
army near Bhagalpur in Bihar. At the approach of the Mughal 
army under Khan Jahan, Da’iid posted three thousand select 
Afghans at Teliagarhi to defend the pass and himself with the rest 
of the Afghan forces took position in the Rajmahal hills, near the 
narrow passage between the spur of the hills and the Ganges. 
Khan Jahan encountered the Afghans first at Teliagarhi where 
after a severe fight and the fall of about half of the latter, the 
Mughals took possession of the pass. Khan Jahan next marched 
against Da’iid at Rajmahal. The Afghan position was considered 
so strong that it appeared almost impossible to dislodge them 
from that place. Moreover, the Shia‘-Sunni animosity among the 
Mughal ranks, the onest of rains and shortage of food supplies 
prevented any immediate attack on Da’tid’s position.” For about 


) Akbarniia, Ill., 226. 
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four months Khan Jahan was compelled to remain at Rajmahal 
facing the enemy. In one skirmish, which was a sort of trial of 
strength, the Mughals were worsted and the commander of the 
contingent, Khwaja ‘Abd Allah, was killed. At this Akbar ordered 
his Bihar governor Muzaffar Khan Turbati, who was at that time 
investing the Rohtas fort in Bihar then being held by a band of the 
Afghans, to join Khan Jahan. Accordingly Muzaffar Khan Turbati 
came to the aid of Khan Jahan with “five thousand horsemen”. 
Akbar also sent ‘Abd Allah Khan and others with boat-loads of 
provisions and ammunitions. On the other hand all the principal 
Afghan leaders like Junaid, Quel Khan and Kalapahar rallied 
round Da’td. Finally, on 15 Rabi‘ II 984/12 July 1576 the famous 
battle of Rajmahal took place in which fate turned against Da’td. 
Even the Mughal accounts show that it was a very hard contest 
wherein the Afghan generals gave a good account of themselves. 
“Both the armies lost numbers of men” from whose dead bodies 
“mounds were raised”. The tide turned against Di’id when 
Junaid, who commanded the left wing of Da’iid’s army, was 
struck by acannon ball which caused his death shortly afterwards.’ 
The right wing was under Kalapahar, while the vanguard was led 
by Qutlu Khan. Da’id held the centre. Junaid’s fall, however, 
dispirited the Afghans who were ultimately overpowered and 
compelled to flee from the field. Both Kalapahar and Qutla Khan 
succeeded in escaping,” but Da’ad’s horse, in course of his flight, 
was.stuck fast in a quagmire and he was taken prisoner. The Khan. 
Jahan ordered his immediate execution, considering his life “to be 
a source of disturbance and insurrection.” 

Thus ended the life and struggle of Da’tid Shah, the last 
Afghan king of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.His outright execution 
was undoubtedly unfortunate. “One cannot help noting”, to quite 
Abdus Salam, “the entire absence of chivalry on the part of this 


' According to another account Jaunaid was struck by the cannon ball falling on his bed the 
previous night and that inspite of the wounds he took part in the battle. 

2 N.K. Bhattasali (B.P.P. 1928, 45-47), quoting Makhjan-i-Afghina, an Afghan chronicle, 
suggests that Qutlii Khin was in treasonable correspondence with the Mughals and agreed, in lieu 
of a promise to be left in possession of some parganas in Orissa, to so act on the battle field as to 
occasion Da’tid’s defeat. There is, however, no such indication of his treachery in the Mughal 
accounts, nor does his subsequent conduct in continuing a stiff resistance to the Mughals support 
such a surmise. 
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Mughal general, Khan Jahan. If he possessed one-quarter of the 
chivalry of this own predecessor in office, the Khan-i-Khanin, he 
could have never extended his hand to the perpetration of this 
brutality, which was as ferocious as it was ungallant. A worthy 
and heroic foe like Da’tid Shah deserved a better fate, and it is a 
pity that Khan Jahan’s ntaster,... Akbar, should not have provided 
against such a misdeed, which must reflect adversely on the 
Emperor's memory itself.”! The defeat and execution of Da’aid 
Shah removed a determined and formidable enemy of the 
Mughals, but it did not in any way secure the Mughal hold over 
Bengal, nor did it put an end to the Afghan resistance. A period of 
more than thirty years was to elapse before the Afghan resistance 
in different parts of the country was eliminated. With Da’id, 
however, the independent Muslim royalty in Bengal and the 
Afghan era of its history may be said to have to come an end. 


1 Riyéd,, 169, n 1. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ISA KHAN AND THE AFGHAN RESISTANCE 
|; THE SITUATION AFTER DA'‘UD'S FXECUTION 


Khan Jahan’s doing away with Da’ad did not clear the way 
for the Mughals. In fact it only marked the beginning of a 
long-drawn resistance by the Afghan amirs and jagirdars who had 
been scattered and settled over the different parts of the country. 
These chiefs were now joined by the other Afghan leaders and 
their followers who were dispersed in the country after Dī'ūd’s' 
defeat. Henceforth they either acted in concert whenever possible, 
or built up individual centres of resistance, often employing the 
guerrilla tactics of hitting at their convenient times and places and 
then withdrawing into the interior of the country, mainly in its 
riverine tracts. In the context of this development Sher Shah's 
administrative arrangement of dividing and apportioning his 
Bengal possession among a number of Afghan chiefs now appea- 
red to be a prudent measure. The disadvantage of divided 
leadership which this measure entailed and which tended to be a 
point of the Afghans’ weakness in their days of power now turned 
out to be an important factor of their strength in the face of the 
Mughal’s advance. The latter, in consequence, had to conquer 
each and every area of the land, almost village by village, and this 
task took for them a period of thirty years more, covering the 
entire second half of Akbar’s reign and almost the first half of that 
of his successor Jahangir. 

The situation was rendered all the more complicated by the 
rise of a number of Hindu adventurers who, taking advantage of 
the eclipse of the central authority after Da’tid’s retreat into Orissa 
and then his defeat and death, grabbed at portions of the country 
and set themselves up as chiefs in their respective localities. With 
the exception of one or two of them, however, they, including 
Pratapaditya, who has been supposed by some later writers to be 
the most powerful and “patriotic” of them, were the earliest not 
only to submit to the Mughals, but also to cooperate with them in 
their drive against the Afghan chiefs. In fact it was mainly by 
using these Hindu chiefs that the Mughals ultimately succeeded in 
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subduing the Afghans in Bengal. In forming a correct idea about 
both the Afghan ‘amirs and the Hindu chiefs it is necessary to bear 
in mind that “Bengali nationalist” writers of the early twentieth 
century have generalized and depicted them as fighters for 
freedom against “Mughal imperialism,”’ while “Indian national- 
ist” writers, writing towards the end of the British rule and 
approaching the subject apparently under the influence of the 
Congress philosophy of “umited India”, have treated them as “the 
enemies of Mughal peace and unification”, speaking of their 
defeat as an end of “east Bengal’s isolation.”” The Hindu chiefs 
and the Afghan ‘amirs differed from one another in their origins as 
also in their attitudes and struggles. The former, rising on the 
ruins of the Afghan state, were generally happy to cooperate with 
the rising Mughal sun, if only they were left with the substance of 
their gains; while the latter, representing the declining ruling 
families, really fought for their freedom in Bengal against their 
age-old rivals, the Mughals. It would therefore be equally 
misleading to equate the Hindu chiefs and the Afghan ’amirs by 
saying, as one writer has done, that “Pratapaditya and Kedar Rai, 
‘Isa Khan and Anwar Ghazi were not tribal heads, nor scions of 
any old and decayed royal house. They were at best bloated 
zamindars..."> Besides being symptomatic of the “Indian 
nationalist” approach, the statment is palpably incorrect. None of 
the Hindu chiefs in question could be traced prior to the Afghan 
era; some of them were in fact officers under the Karrinis. The 
Afghan ‘amirs were, on the other hand, really scions of royal and 
ruling families. Nor could any impartial observer equate Kedar 
Rai, the faithful ally of ‘isa Khan, who shed the last drop of his 
blood in fighting against the Mughals, with Pratapaditya, the 
rather treacherous son of a faithless officer of the Afghans, who, 
in the words of the writer himself, “tamely submitted to the 
Mughal general, without holding out.”* 

After the battle of Rajmahal the Mughal authority was effec- 
tive only over a very limited area round the capital city of Tanda, 

} See for instance S.C. Mitra, fesobar-Khuinar fahisa, Vol. H. 
? For instance Jadunath Sarkar in H.B., H, pp. 225, 226-229. 
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lying about 15 miles south-east of Malda town. The rest of the 
country was out of their jurisdiction. The couple of outposts 
which Khan Jahan’s predecessor had established at Ghoraghat 
(Dinajpur-Rangpur region) and Fathabad (Faridpur) were soon 
thrown into a defensive position and then overpowered. At 
Ghoraghat, in fact, there was a strong concentration of the Af- 
ghans. The Qaqshals, who were placed there to look after the 
Mughal interest, were disaffected and soon turned against the 
Mughals themselves. In the Faridpur region two Afghan chiefs, 
Majlis Dilawar and Majlis Qutb, organized a strong river flotilla 
and established their control over the area. The region lying to the 
east of the nver system, and comprising mainly the districts of 
Dacca and Mymensigh, was the heartland of ‘Isa Khan Masnad 
~-‘Ala’s power, who soon emerged as the leader of the Afghan 
chiefs and who had his headquarters at Khizirpur (Narayanganj). 
Many Afghan notables took shelter with him. Of them Ibrahim 
Khan and Karim Dad played a conspicuous part at the initial stage 
of the anti-Mughal struggle. A number of other zamindars also 
flourished under the protective wing of ‘Isa Khan.’ 

In the south-west the Afghan power was in fact revived by 
Qutlu Khan, one of Da’ad’s generals and his governor of Orissa. 
After having escaped with his troops from the battele field of 
Rajmahal Qutlu Khan ousted one by one the Mughal officers 
from Orissa, Hugli and Burdwan and built up a diminished but 
compact Afghan state comprising Orissa and the south-western 
part of Bengal upto Hugli and Burdwan. Kalapahar, who had 
similarly escaped from the battle field, did not settle at any 
specific region, but moved about with his strong cavalry from 
south Bihar through west Bengal to north Bengal, setting at 
naught the symblance of Mughal authority at every place which 
he visited. As long as he lived he proved to be a roving nightmare 
to the Mughals. In the south Dāī'ūd’s earstwhile officer and 
confidant Sridhar (or Srihari) carved out an independent estate for 
himself. After Da’tid’s defeat at Patna at the hands of Akbar 
Sridhar fled with the former’s treasures which were in his keeping 
towards the riverine tracts of the present Khulna district and there 


' See infra, pp. 276, 284. 
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set himself up as an independent chief, assuming the title of 
Mahar3ja Vikramaditya and conferring on his son the equally 
grandiloquent title of Pratapaditya. Sridhar’s power lay partly in 
the immense wealth of the fallen monarch Da’ad, which he had 
arrogated to himself, and partly of the peculiar geography of the 
land which he had chosen as his abode. Intersected by numerous 
rivers and alluvial tracts, his domain was not easily approachable 
to the Mughal cavalry; but when the Mughals under Jahangir 
appeared with a strong river flotilla, Sridhar’s son Pratapaditya 
readily submitted without much resistance. To the east of 
Sridhar’s sphere of activity another Hindu zamindar, Kandarpa 
Narayan,! established himself over the greater portion of the 
Barisal district with his headquarters first at Kachua and later on at 
Madhabpasha. Across the river and to the north-east of Barisal 
flourished another Hindu zamindar, Lakshman Manikya, in the 
northem region of modern Noakhali district, then known as 
Bhulua.? The relations between the Bāklā (Barisal) and Bhulua 
zamindar were not always cordial. In the extreme south and 
south-east, comprising southern Barisal, the various islands at the 
mouth of the rivers and the Chittagong district, the Arakanese 
and the Portuguese alternately exercised their jurisdictions and 
carried on their depredations. 

Khan Jahan’s activities shortly following the battle of 
Rajmahal may be noted in the passing. After the battle the 
combined Mughal forces separated. Muzaffar Khan Turbati, the 
governor of Bihar, proceeded with his troops towards Patna. On 
the way he sent a contingent under Ma‘sum Khan to suppress 
Husain Khin Afghan who had been creating trouble in south 
Bihar while the Mughal forces were engaged with Da’ud. Husain 
Khan was defeated and driven out of the locality; but then 
Kalapahar appeared on the scene “with 800 corps of cavalry” and 
besieged Ma‘sam Khan in his fort. The latter “battered down the 
rear-wall of the fort, sallied out and gave battle to Kalapahar” 
who, being overpowered by sheer numbers, was at last defeated 


' There is no authentic account regarding Kandarpa Narayan’s origin. Local legends about 
him were noted by J. Wise in J.A.S-B., 1874, pp. 205-207. 
2 See for traditions regarding him ibid., pp. 203-204. 
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and driven from that place.’ In the meantime Khan Jahan had no 
rest in Bengal. While preparing for the battle of Rajmahal Da’ad 
had sent his mother and other members of his family and the 
remainder of his treasures with two of his trusted lieutenants, 
Mahmid Khan Khas Khel, popularly known as Mitti, and 
Jamshid, towards Satgaon (Hugli). When Da’td was defeated and 
killed, many of the surviving Afghans began to collect at Satgaon. 
At this Khan Jahan hurriedly marched there and defeated and 
dispersed the Afghans. Da’td’s mother and other members of his 
family surrendered to Khan Jahan. Mirti also surrendered, but was 
put to death most probably “to enable the viceroy to appropriate 
part of Da’id’s treasures then in his keeping.”* After this Khan 
Jahin’s attention was drawn towards the east, near Dacca, where 
the Afghan chiefs [brahim and Karim Dad collected their forces 
and even induced the Mughal admiral Shah Bardi, then in that 
region, to join them in a rising against the Mughals. Khan Jahan 
marched against them and forced Shah Bardi to submit; but 
Ibrahim and Karim Dad withdrew into ‘isa Khan’s dominions. 
While returning from this expedition, however, the Mughal 
flotilla was routed by the Afghans in Faridpur under Majlis 
Dilawar and Majlis Qutb who, with their strong river flotilla 
came out from their base in that district and swooped down upon 
the Mughals. Shortly after his return from this expedition Khan 
Jahan fell ill and after a prolonged illness died on 19 December, 
1578. 


i. THE GREAT EASTERN REBELLION 


On Khan Jahan’s death his brother Ism‘i! Quli officiated as 
the Mughal viceroy for about three months. In the meantime 
Akbar transferred Muzaffar Khan Turbati, the governor of Bihar, 
to Bengal. The latter arrived at Tanda in April 1579. As yet the 
Mughal position in Bengal had not improved much upon what 
had been the state of affairs after the battle of Rajmahal. And now 
most of the Mughal nobles and army in the east rose in rebellion 
against Akbar and were soon joined by the Afghans in Bengal and 
Orissa. The rebellion continued for about seven years, from 1580 


i Riyad., p. 165, Ain, tr. Blochmann, Vol. L, p. 43I n. 
2 H.B., AL, p. 195. 
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to 1587. During this périod Mughal authority in Bengal and 
Orissa, and in the greater part of Bihar, was practically extinct. 

The main cause of the revoit was Akbar’s religious idiocyn- 
cracies and heterodoxy. Ever since his establishment of the ‘Ibadac 
Khana at Fatehpur Sikri in 1575 Akbar had been gradually 
deviating from Sunni Islam and indulging in innovations. This 
greatly alarmed a large section of his own nobles and officers who 
were sincere Muslims. Particularly a good many of the generals 
and soldiers who had been sent out to the east were Sunni 
Muslims and were intensely dissatisfied with the emperor’s 
manifest alienation from Islam. Signs of dissatisfaction and 
insubordination in the rank and file of the army in the east were 
visible even during Mun‘im Khin’s and Todar Mall’s march 
against Da’Gd in Orissa.’ And now, in 1579, when Akbar 
assumed by his so-called “Infallibility Decree” the position of 
supreme arbiter in matters of religion, this dissatisfaction reached 
its climax. Akbar himself added fuel to the fire by expelling to the 
eastern provinces a number of ‘ ulama’ who did not see eye to eye 
with his heterodoxical proclivities. The Muslims of these pro- 
vinces, particularly the Afghans, were Sunnis, and their example 
soon caught the notice of the Mughal officers and army there. 
Many of the latter, such as the Qaqshals in Ghoraghat and the 
contingent under Ma'sum Khan Kabuli in south Bihar were of 
Afghan origin. They felt themselves more akin to the Sunni 
Afghans in Bengal and Orissathan to the heterodoxical emperor 
at Delhi. To these were also added some material reasons. Khwaja 
Shah Mansūr was at that time the Imperail Diwan or finance 
minister. He enforced certain rules for the purpose of eradicating 
corruption and dishonesty in the army, particularly the rules 
regarding the branding of horses. This caused discontent among 
the Mughal army chiefs in Bengal and Bihar. Particular discontent 
was caused by the interference with the local allowances of 
soldiers serving in the eastern provinces. Akbar had directed that 
the pay of the men serving in Bengal should be increased by 100 
per cent, and that of those serving in Bihar by 50 per cent. Shah 
Mansar took it upon himself to order that these allowances should 

$ Supra, PP- 253-254. Also T2b., H., pp. #62, 467. 
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be cut down to 50 and 20 per cent respectively. This proved to be 
the immediate cause of the revolt. The leaders of the dissatisfied 
group were the Qagqshals and Ma‘siim Khan Kabuli who soon 
established contact with Mirzi Hakim, Akbar’s step-brother at 
Kabul, and planned to place him on the throne. The signal for the 
revolt was given by the courageous Qadi of Jaunpur, Mulla 
Muhammad Yazdi, who issued a formal ruling (fatwa) to the 
effect that Akbar’s heterodoxy justified rebellion against him. 
Both the Qadi and the Imperial Diwan, who were naturally 
regarded as the main instigators of the trouble, were subsequently 
put to death by Akbar.! 


The rebellion started in Bihar early in January 1580 and was 
quickly followed by risings of the Bengal officers. At the same 
time Mirza Muhammad Hakim advanced upon the Panjab from 
Kabul. Akbar was intelligent enough to realize thar Murza 
Hakim’s move from Kabul was a graver danger and therefore 
resolved to meet it himslef, leaving his officers to deal with the 
Bengal rebellion. Accordingly he remained at the capital, making 
claborate preparations for an expedition against Mirza Hakim, 
and sent Raja Todar Mall accompaniedd by Tarsun Khin towards 
the east. Before the latter arrived, however, things had moved 
quickly in the eastern provinces. The Bengal and Bihar officers 
combined and took possession of the Teliagarhi pass and then 
defeated the loyal troops under Muzaffar Khan Turbati who took 
shelter in the fort of Tanda. Almost every one deserted the 
Mughal viceroy. The rebels besieged the fort which fell after some 
resistance on 19 April 1580. Muzaffar Khan Turbati was captured 
and put to death.” The khutba was then read in Mirzi Muhammad 
Hakim’s name, and Ma‘sum Khan Kabuli was proclaimed his 
regent (wakil) and Baba Khan Qagshil as viceroy in Bengal and 
Bihar. The “whole of the countries of Bengal and Bihar”, writes 
Nizam al-Din Ahmad, “came into their possession; and about 
thirty thousand horsemen collected round those ungrateful 
wretches”. 

t See Akbamima, Hl, pp. 427-434, 442-454; and Muntakhab, Il., pp. 289-290. 
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About a month after Muzaffar Khan Turbati’s death Todar 
Mall and Tarsun Khan reached Monghyr in Bihar. The rebels 
advanced to oppose them, Todar Mall did not dare face them in an 
open contest and stood in the defensive, fortifying his camp by 
raising walls and digging a moat round it. For about a month 
some skirmishings took place between the two parties when 
another reinforcement sent by Akbar under Shahbaz Khan joined 
Todar Mall by the end of June, 1580, The rebels withdrew to 
Bengal. Todar Mall then took possession of Monghyr and Patna. 
A Mughal detachment next marched against Ma‘sim Khan 
Kibuli, who was then in south Bihar, and recovered from him the 
towns of Gaya, Bihar and Sherghati by the end of September.’ At 
that stage another reinforcement under A’zam Khan Koki joined 
Todar Mall and Shahbaz Khan. This, instead of strengthening the 
Mughal position, rather resulted in a division of command among 
them. Shahbaz Khan refused to act as a subordinate to A’zam 
Khan Koka and set up an almost independent court and camp at 
Patna; while Todar Mall and A'zam Khin remained separately 
encamped at Hajipur, opposite Patna. This division in their ranks 
prevented any concerted action on their part and they remained 
practically inactive in their respective posts throughout the 
following year (1581).? 

Taking advantage of this inactivity of the Mughal generals 
the rebels consolidated their position in Bengal as well as south 
Bihar.On the other hand Qutli Khan, the deceased Afghan 
monarch Da'ud Khan’s lieutenant and governor of Orissa, also 
strengthened his position in that province by gathering round him 
a large band of Afghans. The only reverse which the rebels may 
be said to have suffered during that year was the death of Baba 
Qigsh4l due to cancer and the defeat of a small rebel contingent 
near Ajodhya at the hand of Shahbaz Khan. But this was more 
than counterbalanced by the gains they made during that period. 
The death of Baba Qagshil was a boon in disguise in that it paved 
the way for the unification of the rebel command under Ma‘sim 
Khan Kabuli who emerged as their most important leader and 


1 fhid., 533-536, Akbarnama, Il, 467-477, 485-49. 
2 Tab. li, 541, 543. 
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. who established his headquarters at Chatmohar in Pabna district. 
Another favourable development for the rebels was that Qutlū 
Khan of Orissa established contact with them during this period. 
He sent one of his generals, Bahadur Kurth, with a band of sturdy 
Afghans to Tanda where they joined the local rebels. To add to 
their advantage A‘zam Khan was about the same time recalled to 
court for a short visit. At this a combined Afghan and rebel 
Mughal force advanced into Bihar and recovered Hajipur and 
several other parganas in its vicinity.! About the same time the 
isolated Mughal outpost in Faridpur, then under a faujdir named 
Murad Khan, was also lost. Murad Khan died suddenly where - 
upon a local zamindar, Mukunda, murdered his sons and set 
himself up as the chief of that place. 

The inactivity of the Mughal generals in 1581 appears also to 
be due to the fact that Akbar had in February of that year marched 
against Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. The Mughal generals 
in the east naturally awaited the outcome of that expedition. At 
Akbar’s approach, however, Mirza Hakim fled from the Panjab 
and offered little resistance to Akbar who entered Kabul in 
August. Mirza Hakim asked for pardon which was ultimately 
granted. After staying at Kabul for some time and allowing 
Hakim to remain in possession of that territory Akbar returned to 
the capital early in December 1581. The most critical year of his 
‘reign was over. He was now relieved of his worst fear of a 
fratricidal war and of a serious contender for the throne at the head 
of formidable enemtes in the east and the west. He could now 
devote his undivided attention to the suppression of the rebellion 
in the cast. 

In the meantime the rebels, after having captured Hajipur, 
had begun to press on Patna itself; but the Mughal generals there 
were by that time heartened by the news of Akbar’s successful 
return from the Kabul expedition. Sadig, the Mughal comman- 
dant, heroically defended Patna for forty days and repulsed a 
determined Afghan attack ca 2-3 April 1582; and on the 
following day inflicted a defeat upon the rebels on the eastern 
bank of the Gandak. The rebel forces now withdrew towards 
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Bengal. Shortly afterwards Akbar sent Khan-1-A‘zam as governor 
of Bengal with orders on the governors of Allahabad, Oudh and 
Bihar to join him with their forces to suppress the rebellion. The 
Mughal forces assembled near Hajipur and then advanced towards 
Bengal. On 20th March of the following year (1583) Khan-i- 
A'zam succeeded in recapturing the strategic Teliagarhi pass from 
the rebels; but then his further advance was opposed by a 
formidable army composed of the forces of Ma‘siim Khan Kabuli, 
Qutla Khin of Orissa and the Qaqshils of Ghoraghat. The 
number of the enemy forces overawed the Khan-i-A‘zam who 
made urgent appeals to Akbar for reinforcements. For nearly a 
month the two armies stood facing each other and occasionally 
exchanging gun fires. On 24 April (1583) an important naval 
battle took place between the Mughal fleet and the Afghan flotilla 
which had come up from Faridpur. It ended unfavourably for the 
Afghans whose commander of the fleet fell in the action. This 
reverse was shortly followed by another river-cum-land engage- 
‘ment in which also the Afghans were worsted and their 
redoubtable leader Kalapahar, who was “singular for his skill in 
river fighting”, was killed. This was a great loss for the Afghans 
and the rebels. The successive reverses naturally caused some 
dissensions in their ranks which were skilfully utilized by the 
Mughal general Khan-i-A‘zam who succeeded in winning over 
the Qaqshils. The latter deserted the rebel camp and welcomed a 
Mughal contingent at Ghoraghat for their protection against the 
vengeance of Ma'sūm Khan Kabuli and his Afghan allies. The 
latter now withdrew into ‘Isa Khin’s dominions in eastern 
Bengal. ! 

Khan-i-A‘zam did not, however, follow up this success by 
further advance into the interior of the country. On the contrary 
he now pressed Akbar for transfer from Bengal. Accordingly the 
emperor ordered on 18 May 1583 his transfer to Hajipur (in 
Bihar) and asked Shahbaz Khan, then at Patna, to succeed him in 
Bengal. Khan-i-A‘zam immediately left Bengal without even 
waiting for the arrival of Shahbaz Khan, leaving Wazir Khan in 
charge of the Mughal army. It appears that when Khan-i-A‘zam 
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had been pressing on Ma‘sim Khan Kabuli and others in north 
Bengal, Qutli Khan had sent an Afghan force from Orissa who 
were found concentrating near Burdwan just at the moment of 
Khan-i-A‘zam’s departure from Bengal. His deputy Wazir Khan 
therefore led an expedition against those Afghans in the vicinity of 
Burdwan and defeated them in an engagement on 15 July 1583. 
The Mughal commander did not however dare pursue them into 
Qutli Khan’s dominions. On the other hand taking advantage of 
Khan-i-A‘zam’s departure and Wazir Khan's absence in the south, 

Ma‘stim Khin Kabuli emerged from his refuge in ‘Isa Khan's 
dominion, raided upto within 14 miles of Tanda and, early in 
October, besieged a Mughal garrison under Tarsun Khan at 
Tejpur in west Dinajpur district. Ac that stage Shahbaz Khan 
arrived in Bengal from Patna and hurried to Tarsun Khan’s relief. 
On Shahbaz Khān’s advance with a vast Mughal force Ma‘siim 
Khan withdrew into east Bengal. At the same time another 
Afghan leader, Jabbari, took cover with his forces in Kuch Bihar. 
Shahbaz Khan recaptured Ghoraghat in November 1583 and 
plundered the homes of the Afghans at Sherpur, Bogra. 


Ul: ‘ISA KHAN MASNAD-I-ALA: THE EAST BENGAL WAR 


From the time of the defection of the Qagqshils, and more 
particularly with the arrival of Shahbaz Khan with a fresh army, 
Ma‘sim Khan Kabuli and che other rebels, together with the 
Afghan chiefs, fell back for support and protection mainly on ‘Isa 
Khan in east Bengal. Henceforth the latter headed the anti- 
Mughal forces in Bengal. No detailed and reliable information is 
available about ‘Isi Khan’s previous life and career except that he 
was well settled in his dominion by the time the Mughals defeated 
and killed the last Afghan ruler Da’id Khan and scattered his 
forces in all directions. The Mughal chronicler Abū al-Fad1’s 
statement about ‘Isa Khan is both confusing and misleading. In 
the Ain-i-Akbari Abū al-Fadl refers to him as “Īsā Afghan”,’ 
whereas in the Akbarndma the same writer states that ‘Isa Khan’s 
father was orginally a “Bais” Rajput who embraced Islam during 
the time of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah apparently for 
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marrying the lattcr’s daughter, which he did, and then settled in 
east Bengal under his Muslim name of Sulaiman Khan. Subse- 
quently Sulaiman Khan proved rebellious against the Delhi ruler 
Salim Shah (Islam Sh3h), son of Sher Shah, and was therefore 
defeated and killed by Taj Khan Karrani, brother of Sulaiman 
Karrani, who was sent by the Sūr ruler to quel the rebellion. 
Sulaiman Khan’s two sons, ‘Isa and Isma‘il were taken prisoners 
and then sold as slaves. Subsequently, after much searchings their 
uncle, Qutb al-Din, recovered them and brought them back to 
Bengal. This latter statement of Abi al-Fadl’s seems to have been 
the nucleus of a late nineteenth century tradition which James 
Wise collected from some descendants of ‘Isa Khan who were 
then in possession of some landed estates (zamindaries) in 
different parts of Dacca and Mymensingh districts. This tradition 
mentions ‘Isa Khan’s father being originally a Bais Rajput named 
Kalidas Gazdani but omits the intermediaté incidents of his being 
killed by Taj Khan and of ‘Isa and his brother being sold into 
slavery etc. It adds, however, that there was a personal combat 
between ‘Isai Khan and the Mughal general Mansingh who being 
worsted declined to further wage war against him, embraced and 
acclaimed him as a friend. ‘Īsā Khan also renounced his hostility to 
the Mughals, accompanied Minsingh to Agra to seek Akbar’s 
pardon and favour. The latter not only pardoned ‘Isa Khan but 
also conferred on him the title of Masnad-i- ‘Al and an estate of 22 
parganas in east Bengal.” 

Almost all the subsequent writers have generally accepted 
this account of ‘Isa Khan’s origin and early life, supported, as they 
seem to think, by the contemporary historian Abi al-Fadl as well 
as by what is termed the “family tradition”. Some of the writers 
have even added their own assumptions and reasonings in support 
of the account. One of them, for instance, seeks to coordinate the 
two divergent statements of Abū al-Fadl thus: “This seems to 
indicate that the Ain was written first, and before Abul Fazi had 
received correct information. ”? The same writer even goes further 

' Ak. IN, 342. 
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than both Abū al-Fadl and the above mentioned tradition, and 
observes: “As ‘Isa Khan and his brother were sold as slaves, it may 
bė presumed, inspite of the tradition mentioned by Dr. Wise, that 
their father remained a Hindu, for it seems that a Muhammadan 
cannot be sold into slavery by a Muhammadan.”! Another writer 
fills the gap by supposing that Kālidās Gazdani belonged to the 
Biaiswara Rajputs of Oudh where early in the twentieth century 
they were found in possession also of an estate of 22 parganas.? 
And taking his cue from this last assumption a yet another writer 
concluded: “.. the fact that ‘Isa Khan was also granted the same 
number of parganahs in Eastern Bengal may be regarded as some 
actual proof of his descent from the Rajputs of Baiswara.”? 

It should at once be noted that it is not a fact that ‘Isa Khan 
was granted any zamindari by Akbar nor, as will be seen later on, 
did the former ever go to Agra to receive Akbar’s pardon and 
favours, not to speak of his having never met Mansingh in any 
combat.* If such was ever the case, the episode would have found 
a very prominent description at the hand of Abu al-Fadl and the 
other court historians, especially as the subjugation of Bengal was 
one of the most important issues for the Mughals at that time. 
Abii al-Fad]’s and other court historians’ total silence about such a 
memorable and rather dramatic event as that of ‘Isai Khan’s 
submission and visit to Agra is the strongest proof of the 
imaginary nature of at least this part of the tradition. The story of 
‘Īsā Khin’s having received the title of Masnad-1- ʻAlā from Akbar 
is thus also incorrect. In fact it is not a Mughal title, and on no 
other of the numerous nobles and officials was it conferred by 
Akbar; nor could the latter be reasonably supposed to have 
granted shch a high title, which means “the Sublime Throne” 
indicating full sovereignty, to a defeated and subordinate chief as 
‘Isi Khan is made to be by the tradition. The titile is essentially an 
Afghan tradtion and, as one writer points out, ‘Isa Khan might 
have “as well assumed this title himself, in imitation of the Afghan 
nobilities of his days who took similar titles, namely Hazrat-1-‘Ala 

1 Ibid., 63. 
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by Sulaiman Karrani and Shir Shah, and Masnad-i-‘Ala by Taj 
Khan Karrani.”'A further fact showing the untrustworthiness of 
the tradition may be noted. When James Wise met the descendants 
of ‘isa Khin in the early seventies of the nineteenth century an 
intense public discussion and enquiry was going on about the 
rights and titles of the Bengal zamindars in general consequent 
upon the agrarian disturbances of the time and an intended 
tenancy legislation which in fact took place shortly afterwards. A 
number of the prominent zamindars had then brought forward 
historical and ancient claims to their zamindari possessions. In the 
context of this situation it is just reasonable to assume that the 
descendants of ‘isa Khan had recourse to this tradition, ingenious- 
ly blended with Abu al-Fadl’s information, to emphasize their 

otherwise not bad title to the zamindaries. 
As regards Abtal-Fadl’s information it is also open to serious 
doubts. There is no definite information that the Akbarnama, in 
which ‘Isa Khan’s father is represented as a converted Rajput, was 
composed after the Ain-i-Akbari, in which ‘Isa Khan is described 
as an Afghan. In fact the reverse seems to be the case, for both the 
Akbarnama and the Ain-i-Akbari form one continuous work, the 
latter being an appendix to the former dealing specifically with 
administrative matters and regulations. Nor does Abu al-Fadl 
appear to have gathered better information about Bengal when he 
wrote either the Ain or the Akbarnama. Thus while referring to 
‘Isa Khan in the latter work Abii al-Fadl states that he was the 
ruler of Bhati, which, he says, had Tanda on the south and the 
ocean and the termination of the mountains of Tibet on the north! 
It was also with such a wonderful knowledge about the country 
and its political situation that he included the whole of Bengal in 
Akbar’s revenue settlement delineating in exact figures the 
revenue receipts of each sarkar (revenue division). Every one now 
knows how grossly incorrect Abū al-Fadl! was in thus including 
the whole of Bengal in his patron’s dominion. Secondly, the first 
part of his story about ‘Isa Khan’s origin in the Akbaranama itself 
1 M.I. Borah, n. 6 to Ch, [MI of his translation of the B.G., B.G. II, 796. There is also no 
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seems to be belied by what he says in the second part. Thus he 
says that ‘Isa Khan and his brother were recovered from Turan 
afterwards by their uncle, “their father’s brother”, Qutb al-Din 
Khan. This naturally raises the question how could the uncle have 
a Muslim and clearly Afghan name? Was he also a Rajput convert? 
If not, how could ‘Isa Khan have a Muslim uncle (father’s brother) 
unless he had at least a Muslim grandfather? Thus if we have to 
accept Abū al-Fad]’s story we have to assume or discover other 
converts from among ‘Isi Khin’s ancestors which is not at all 
indicated by Abu al-Fadl-or any other chronicler. Thirdly, it is 
also highly unlikely, though Abd al-Fadl would have us believe 
so, that Sultan ‘Ala* al-Din Husain Shah gave his daughter in 
marriage to a new Rajput convert to Islam. Moreover the 
supposed son-in-law is represented as holding an almost indepen- 
dent dominion in east Bengal; but none of Husain Shāh’s 
numerous inscriptions, nor any other source, refers to any of his 
officers or relatives bearing the name of Sulaiman Khan, the new 
name of the alleged convert. Fourthly, if ‘Isa Khan and his brother 
were ever sold as slaves during the time of Salim Shah Sir 
(1553-54), the subsequent act of tracing and recovering them from 
Turan must have taken from five to ten years, by which time 
Bengal had passed under Sulaiman Karrani and north India under 
Akbar. This is important; for if Taj Khan, Sulaiman Karrani‘s 
brother, had killed ‘Isa Khan’s father and sold ‘Isa Khan and his 
brother. into slavery, they could not have been allowed to return 
and reestablish themselves apparently in their father’s former 
dominion of eastern Bengal by Sulaiman Karrani whose rule 
continued till 1574. Yet, by all accounts, ‘Isa Khan is found 
strongly entrenched in his dominion about that ime. Thus Aba 
al-Fadl’s story of ‘isa Khan’s father being a Rajput convert, and of 
‘Isa Khan and his brother being sold as slaves etc., is opposed to 
both reason and well known facts of history, and should be 
treated as only an imaginary tale. Before leaving this subject, 
however, the fallacy of the above mentioned presumption of ‘Isa 
Khian’s supposed father having continued to remain a Hindu may 
be indicated. It was not the father, but the sons, who are stated to 
have been sold as slaves. Therefore the objection to a Muslim’s 
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selling other Muslims as slaves does to apply in this case, the more 
so because the alleged father was already killed when the sons 
were captured. If, on the other hand, the implication is that being 
the sons of a Hindu ‘Isa khan and his brother were also Hindus so 
that they could be sold as slaves, then we would be Ied on to a 
position which neither Abu al-Fadl, nor James Wise’s tradition, 
nor even any other source would warrant us in taking. The simple 
fact is that Abū al-Fadl’s story is incorrect. There is thus no need 
to find out more converts from among ‘Isa Khan’s uncles, nor to 
make more Hindus of ‘Isa Khan and his brother, or of their father. 


Like many other Afghan nobles of the time, ‘Isa Khan was 
also an Afghan chief who established himself in the country and 
carved out a dominion in eastern Bengal by the time the Mughals 
were pressing on from the west; and because of his power and 
geographical position he ultimately emerged as the leader of the 
Afghan resistance in Bengal. At that statge he is seen clearly in 
possession of a compact territory comprising at least the greater 
parts of the present districts of Dacca and Tippera and also the 
undivided district of Mymensingh minus a part of it which he 
gave to another Afghan ally, ‘Uthman Khan. The territory thus 
indicated was not however static; it seems to have expanded or 
contracted in accordance as he succeeded in pushing back the 
Mughals or withdrew from an advanced position. Also, he 
maintained a number of allies under his protective wing, allowing 
them to have possession of some parts of the territory. The 
heartland of his power was, however, around the present cities of 
Dacca and Narayanganj, with his headquarters at Khizirpur, a 
place about one mile north of the latter town. At times, he had 
also his headquarters at Egarasindhu in Mymensingh, a fact which 
only underlines the fluctuating nature of his struggles against the 
Mughals and which, in subsequent times, has been the cause of 
some academic debate about the exact location of his headquar- 
ters. 

IV: THE MUGHAL WAR IN EAST BENGAL 


Arter having captured Ghoraghat Shahbaz Khan marched 
towards east Bengal early in 1584. ‘Isd Khan, along with Ma‘sam 
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Khan Kabuli, appear to have been in Kuch Bihar at that time, 
collecting and organizing the Afghans who had gone over there. 
Shahbaz Khan could therefore arrive almost without opposition as 
far as Dacca itself. He then marched through Khizirpur, occupied 
Sunirgaon and plundered Katrabhu, the home of ‘Isa Khan. From 
there the Mughal general proceeded up the river Lakhya upto 
Egarasindhu in Mymensigh, and entrenched himseld at Tok, 
opposite Egarasindhu on the western bank of the Brahmaputra. 
Here the combined forces of ‘Isai Khan and Ma‘sim Khan Kabuli 
opposed the Mughals. It seems that ‘Isa Khan had allowed the 
latter to advance well inside his territories and the river intersected 
terrain so that he could fight them at the time and place of his 
choice. Accordingly one day when the Mughal forces came out of 
their entrenched position in a reconnoitering expedition at 
Bajitpur, ‘Isa Khan suddenly attacked them. The Mughal forces 
were totally routed, and their general Tarsun Khan was captured 
and killed. Shahbaz Khan found himself all of a sudden practically 
beleagured at Tok where he was obliged to stay inactive for about 
seven months. He did not dare engage in an open confrontation 
with ‘Isa Khan. In the meantime rains and floods set in making 
matters immeasurably worse for him. There appeared signs of 
dissensions and disaffection in his camp wich was further 
heightened by his imperious attitude and inordinate pride. In that 
situation the Afghans in one night cut the Brahmaputra embank- 
ment at 15 places, flooded the Mughal camp and launched a 
vigorous attack on it. It was with great difficulty and much hard 
fighting that Shahbaz Khan could repulse the attack. About the 
same time ‘Isa Khan also started the offensive from the Dacca side 
and captured the Mughal Thanadar posted therc.' In great distress 
Shahbaz Khan fell back on Bhowal, half-way towards Dacca. 
There on 30 September 1584 ‘Isa Khan attacked him with force 
and completely defeated the Mughals. Shahbaz Khan just man- 
aged to escape with his life towards Tanda, leaving behind all his 
equipage and accumulations and a large number of his men as 
prisoners. Ma‘sim Khan Kabuli followed up this success by 
occupying the country upto Sherpur, Bogra; while other columns 
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of the Afghans raided upto Malda city. Shahbaz Khan withdrew 
further westward into Bihar. ‘Isi Khan and Ma‘siim Khin’s 
operations were indirectly helped by Qutli Khan of Orissa who 
kept a section of the Mughal forces under Wazir Khin busy in the 
south-west near Burdwan. 

On coming to know about this disastrous result of Shahbaz 
Khan's east Bengal expedition Akbar sent strong directives to his 
Bihar officers to concert measures with Shahbaz Khan for 
suppressing ‘Isa Khan. With the Bihar officers’ support and fresh 
troops, therefore, Shahbaz Khan returned to Tanda on 28 
December 1584 and resumed the offerisive against Ma‘sim Khan 
Kabuli early in 1585. The latter now withdrew from Sherpur and 
went to Faridpur (Fathabad). This did not, however, clear the 
northern district for the Mughals; for a group of Qaqshils under 
their leader Dastam Qagshal had by that time also joined hands 
with Ma‘sam Khan Kabuli. A Mughal contingent had therefore to 
be sent against Dastam Qagqshal who, being unable to withstand 
them at last withdrew towards Shahzidpir in Pabna dist- 
rict. It appears that Ma‘sim Khan Kabuli proceeded from 
Faridpur towards west Bengal, presumably to combine forces 
with Qutla Khan. On 31 Marchi585, however,he was defeated in 
a naval engagement near Tribeni, Hugli, by the Mughal comman- 
ders Wazir Khan and $adiq Khan. But this success of the Mughals 
was more than counterbalanced by their defeat at Tajpur, in west 
Dinajpur, at the hand of a rebel leader, Tahir Ilanchag. At the 
same time Tarkhan Diw4ana, another rebel commander, raided 
upto the suburbs of Tanda itself; while yet another Afghan 
general, Yasuf-bin-Mitti (son of Da‘iid’s general Mitti who had 
been murdered by Khan Jahan’) defeated another Mughal contin- 
gent in an encounter near the capital (Tanda) and cut off Habib 
‘Al, son of the Mughal general Muhibb ‘Ali Rohtisi. These 
set-backs of the Mughals were intensified by mutual dissensions 
and jealousies in their ranks which prevented any concerted action 
on their part. In disgust Akbar separated the Bengal and Bihar 
commands, giving the former to Sadiq Khan, and the latter to 
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Shahbaz Khan which in effect meant a disapproval of the latter’s 
conduct of affairs in Bengal. Shahbaz Khan therefore immediately 
left Bengal with his troops and followers. This measure did not 
improve matters much for the Mughals, however. On the 
contrary, the depleltion of troops encouraged the Afghans of 
Orissa to renew their pressure upon Burdwan, while Dastam 
Qagshal returned from Pabna and laid siege to Ghoraghat. By the 
end of the year Sadiq Khan, assisted by Wazir Khan, succeeded in 
holding in check the Afghans on the Burdwan frontier and also in 
warding off Dastam Qagqshal’s attack on Ghofghat;’ but the 
overall results of the Mughal campaigns of 1585 were no brighter 
than those of the previous years; and almost the whole of Bengal, 
with the exception of a northern strip from Tanda to Ghoraghat 
and a western slice from Tanda to Burdwan remained outside the 
Mughals’ jurisdiction. Akbar’s emphatic orders for suppressing 
‘Isi Khan and the other Afghans in Bengal remained far from 
realized. In fact, taking advantage of the Mughals’ weakness ‘isa 
Khan even put off the peace negotiations which he appears to have 
opened earlier by sending back the guns and elephants which he 
had captured from Shahbaz Khin in the previous year. 

By this time Akbar came to realize the futitity of the methods 
followed by his generals; for the enemies were scattered in all 
directions, yet acting in concert with one another, with the result 
that if the Mughal army advanced in one direction, their 
opponents created troubles in another direction and recovered the 
lost ground. The pattern of warfare seemed to be an unending 
process. Hence a change of policy on the part of the Mughals was 
called for. This was indeed reflected in Akbar’s next moves. In 
1586 he again transferred Shahbiz Khan from Bihar to Bengal 
with instructions, as it appears, to isolate and separate the enemies 
from one another. Thus the first thing which the governor did 
this time was to dopt a soft attitude to both ‘Isa Khan in east 
Bengal and Qudd Khan in Orissa with a view to isolating Ma‘sim 
Khan Kabuli from them. A peace was made with ‘isa Khan which 
virtually left him free to enjoy his dominion without any 
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interference from the Mughals in lieu of his having agreed to 
restore the territories which he had captured from the previous 
governor Sadiq Khan. Similarly Qutla Khan was also left alone to 
enjoy his freedon in Orissa. These diplomatic moves produced the 
desired results. Ma‘stim Khan Kabuli, feeling himself isolated 
from his allies, showed an inclination for peace and sent his son to 
Akbar’s court as a gesture of compromise. Akbar asked Ma‘siim 
Khan Kabuli.to leave the country and to go to Makka on 
pilgrimage. This, however, he did not do. It appears that Ma‘sam 
Khan Kabuli’s intentions in making the peaceful gestures were 
only to gain time in view of the new policy of Shahbaz Khan. Nor 
were ‘Isa Khan and Qutla Khan unaware of the fact that the peace 
was only a stop-gap measure. Nevertheless it offered them a 
much-needed respite for consolidating their position. That the 
peace of 1586 left ‘Isai Khan completely free in his dominaion is 
well attested by the English traveller Ralph Fitch who visited 
Sunargaon that very year. Among other things Fitch noted: 
“the chief king of all these countries is called Isacan [‘Isa Khan], 
and he is the chief of all the other kings, and is a great friend to the 
Christians.”! 

Nor did the Mughals intend the peace to be a permanent 
arrangement with either ‘Isa Khan or Qutla Khan. Thus, after 
these diplomatic moves were completed and the nominal submis- 
sion of Ma‘siim Khan Kabuli was obtained, Shahbaz Khan was 
recalled from Bengal in 1587 and Sa‘id Khan was posted there. 
Similarly the Bihar governor was replaced by Mansingh. Hence- 
forth the Mughal policy was to deal with their enemies one by 
one. Sa‘id Khin, under instructions from Akbar continued to 
maintain peaceful relations with ‘Isa Khan, while Mansingh was 
specifically entrusted with the task of subjugating the Afghans of 
Orissa. Hitherto military operations against the Afghans in the 
east and central Bengal had necessarily involved the Mughals in 
hostilities with the Afghans in Orissa and there were thus almost 
invariably at least two fronts to fight against. The new policy was 
intended to avert that situation, and, as will be noted presently, it 
worked well for the Mughals. Whether ‘isa Khan and Qutli Khan 
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could understand the implications of the Mughal moves is not 
definitely knwon. Even if they did, their peculiar geographical 
positions, the rather advanced age of Quthi Khan, and the 
existence of a number of other chiefs in between their respective 
territories, militated against their effective cooperation and 
combination as a united front against the Mughals. 


V: SUBJUGATION OF THE ORISSA AFGHANS 


The first three years of Mansingh’s viceroyalty in Bihar from 
1587 to 1590 were mainly occupied in suppressing some petty 
chiefs in south and southwestern Bihar, such as Puran Mal of 
Gidhur, Sangram Singh of Kharagpur (near Monghyr) and 
Ananta Chero of Gaya district, who had gained prominence in 
those regions during the absence of any regular government over 
the territory since the coming of the Mughals. Their subjugation 
was a preliminary step for Mansingh to turn his attention to 
Orissa. Having accomplished that task he embarked upon the 
Orissa campaign early in 1590. At his request the Bengal governor 
sent a well-equipped artillery force to join the Bihar forces. With 
this combined army Mansingh first crossed into Bengal and then 
advanced through Burdwan and the north-western part of Hugh 
district till he reached Midnapur district which was then the 
frontier of the Afghan dominion of Orissa. Qutla Khan, being 
then on his death-bed, could not take the field himself, but sent his 
forces under the able commander Bahadur Kuruh to oppose the 
Mughals. The first encounter between the two forces took place 
on 21 May 1590 near Raipur. The Mughal army was beaten back 
with heavy losses, some of their commanders like Biku Rathor, 
Mahesh Dis and Naru Charan were killed. Mansingh’s son Jagat 
Singh narrowly escaped from the field and was just saved from 
capture by the Afghans because of the assistance of Vir Hambir, a 
local zamindar of Vishnupur in Bankura district. This first reverse 
made Mansingh cautious, and he now began to employ both 
diplomacy and force to accomplish his object. Vir Hambir’s 
example and Mansingh’s own Rajputana experiences suggested 
the advantage of first winning over the local Hindu chiefs and 
utilizing them against the Afghans. This Mānsingh did with 
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conspicuous success in course of time. 

Mansingh’s immediate task was however immensely facil- 
tated by Qutli Khin’s death only ten days after the battle of 
Raipur. He was the heart and soul of the Afghan resistance in 
Orissa and his death practically meant the end of it. He was 
succeeded on the throne by his young son Nasir Khan who, under 
the advice of the old wazir Khwaja ‘Isa, made terms with the 
Mughal viceroy on 15 August 1590 by surrendering 150 
elephants and the district of Puri including the temple of 
Jagannath to the direct rule of the Mughals. Nasir Khan also 
agreed to have the khutba read and coins struck in Akbar’s 
name.' After this unexpected success Mansingh returned to Bihar. 

Thus ended the first phase of Mansingh’s Orissa expedition. 
Nasir Khan appears to have concluded the peace only to gain’ 
some time, At any rate, the old wazir Khwaja ‘Isa died shortly 
afterwards and thus freed from his control Nasir Khan asserted 
independence. He captured the Puri district from its Mughal 
officer and then launched an attack on Vir Hambir (of Bankura) 
for his treacherous role against the Afghans. Ar this turn of the 
events Mansingh undertook another expedition against Orissa in 
November 1591. Sa‘id Khan, the Bengal viceroy, joined him with 
the Bengal forces, while Vir Hambir organized the local Hindu 
Jandholders in favour of the Mughals and acted as the vanguard of 
the expeditionary force. The Mughal army advanced upto the 
borders of the Jaleswar district when they were opposed by the 
Afghans, For about three months the two armies stood face to 
face, with occasional talks for peace and almost daily skirmishes, 
At last on 10 April 1592 the decisive battle between the two sides 
took place at Benapur, near Jaleswar. The Afghans fought with 
uncommon bravery and were initially on the point of victory; but 
they were ultimately overwhelmed by sheer numbers of their 
enemies and were forced to retire from the field after having lost 
three hundred of their men.” Mansingh followed up this success 
by advancing upon Jaleswar on the following day. The Afghans 
retreated further into the interior of Orissa. From Jaleswar 
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Mansingh marched southwards, “accepting the submission of the 
local zamindars” and winning over two other Hindu chiefs, the 
Tila Raja near Kalkalghati and Ram Chandra Dev of the Khurda 
locality. The Afghans made their last stand in the fort of 
Sarangarh (in the Cuttack district). With the assistance of his new 
allies Mansingh invested the fort which, after a determined 
resistance, capitulated in June 1592. Qutlu Khan’s three sons 
surrendered to Mansingh. Of the other Afghan chiefs “Uthman 
Khan and Sulaiman Khan, Qutli Khan’s nephews, together with 
three others, were induced to retire to Bengal on Man- 
singh’s promise to assign them suitable jagirs in Faridpur. 
Mansingh did not however keep this promise and on a second 
thought summoned them to attend his camp in Orissa. At this 
they rose in rebellion and raided the country upto Hugli. Being 
repulsed from that place they withdrew towards Bhusna (north- 
ern Jessore). There Chand Rai, a son of ‘Isa Khan’s ally, Kedar 
Rii, treacherously attempted to capture them by inviting them to 
a dinner. They foiled the attempt, killed Chand Rai, plundered the 
Bhusna fort in February 1593 and then made off with the booty to 
join ‘Isa Khan Masnad-i-‘Ala. The latter welcomed them in his 
dominion and granted ‘Uthman a part of his territory in 
Mymensingh. ‘Uthm4n Khin proved himself a faithful ally till the 
end of his life. The subjugation of Orissa was however complete 
this time. As a measure of pacification Mansingh granted a 
number of Afghans jagirs in that country and then returned to 
Bihar with the three sons of Qutli Khan. With them Mansingh 
went to Akbar’s court in February 1594. 


VI: RENEWAL OF THE MUGHAL WAR AGAINST ‘ISA KHAN 


The Afghan power in Orissa thus broken, Akbar now 
transferred Mansingh to Bengal to accomplish the task of 
subjugating the Bengal Afghans under ‘Isa Khan. Sa‘id Khan, the 
Bengal govornor, was posted in Bihar. Mansingh arrived in 
Bnegal in the middle of 1594 and immediately began preparations 
for resuming the offensive against ‘Isi. As preparatory steps 
Mansingh sent a few reconniotering expeditions towards the 
north and the south and also transferred the capital from Tanda to 
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Rajmahal situated on the Bihar side of the river system, on the 
specific ground that it was safer from attack by the Afghan river 
flotillas. The new capital was given the name of Akbarnagar. One 
of the rt ~onnoitering expeditions under Himmat Singh, Mân- 
singh’s son, captured the Bhusna fort (north Jessore) from the 
Afghans in April 1595. Ac the end of the rainy season Mansingh 
started on his east Bengal expedition from Akbarnagar in 
December 1595 proceeding by way of north Bengal. Arriving at 
Sherpur Murcha (Bogra) he halted there for the rainy season of 
1596 and built a mud fort there which he named Selimnagar, after 
Prince Selim, Akbar’s son. 

‘Isa Khan did not sit idle in the face of this danger. He made 
all possible preparations and organized his allics tor defence. Of 
the latter, who cooperated with him in this second phase of his 
struggle against the Mughals, the most promiment were ‘Uthman 
Khan and Sulaiman, the newly arrived Afgan leaders from Orissa, 
both of whom were nephews of the late Qutli Khan. Ma‘sum 
Khan Kabuli, the rebel Mughal officer who had temporarily 
suspended hostilities against the Mughals also joined ‘Isa Khan. 
Another chicf, Kedar Rai, who appears to have orginally control 
over some parts of Jessore, but later on settled near Vikrampur of 
Dacca, also made common cause with ‘Isa Khan and remained his 
faithful ally cill his death. 

As soon as Minsingh had left the capital and proceeded 
towards north Bengal, the Afghan leader Sulaiman Khan and 
Kedar Rai advanced from the south, expelled the Mughal officer 
from the Bhusna fort and recaptured it. Mansingh sent an 
expedition under his son Durjan Singh who, after a very hard 
fighting, succeeded in recovering the fort. Sulaiman Khan died in 
course of the siege of the fort by the Mughal forces, while Kedar 
Rai, being wounded, fled to ‘Isa Khan.’ The latter now planned to 
advance with his war-boats and invest the Mughals at Sherpur 
where they were halting for the rainy season. Accompanied by 
Ma‘sam Khan Kābulī ‘Isa Khan arrived with a large river flouila 
within 24 miles of Mansingh’s camp, but the water level of the 
river fell suddenly so that they were obliged to withdraw 
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downstream. As the season improved Mansingh sent an advance 
cavalry force under Himmat Singh to track down the Afghans. 
The latter had by that time disappeared into the jungly tracts of 
Egarasindhu (Mymensingh). Finding no trace of the enemies and 
in disgust Himmat Singh showed his heroism by plundering the 
open country and the civil population. ' 

The difference in tactics of the two sides only reflect their 
strength respectively in land and naval forces. While the Mughals 
were definitely superior in cavalry and land forces generally, ‘Isa 
Khan and his allies were definitely better off in the naval arm and 
wanted to engage their enemies in river warfare. Another strategy 
employed by both the sides was to gain control over the northern 
state of Kuch Bihar. As noted earlier, it proved to be the refuge of 
many defeated Afghans and Mughal rebels, and it could now be 
used for harassing Mansingh from the rear. In fact ‘Isa Khan’s 
next move was in that direction. The task was somewhat 
facilitated by a domestic quarrel between the Kuch Bihar ruler 
Lakshmi Narayan and his cousin Raghudev who disputed the 
former’s succession to the throne. As Lakshmi Narayan cultivated 
friendly relations with the Mughal authorities, ‘Isa Khan lent 
support to Raghudev. With this support Raghudev attacked 
Lakshmi Narayan who thereupon sought Mansingh’s protection. 
The latter marched to the aid of his ally, arriving in Kuch Bihar in 
December 1596. There he cemented the alliance by marrying 
Lakshmi Nārāyan’s sister. Raghudev withdrew at the approach of 
the Mughal army; but ‘Isa Khan’s object was realized. Mansingh 
had been kept busy in the north during the dry winter season of 
1596-97. And as soon as Mansingh withdrew from Kuch Bihar, 
Raghudev once again advanced into that territory with ‘Isa Khan’s 
support, and once again Mansingh had to proceed to the aid of his 
ally and brother-in-law. This process of advance and retreat by 
Raghudev was repeated several times in the course of which he 
once found himself confronted with the Mughal army and was 
defeated in May 1597 and again retreated. But Mansingh had to 
spend the rainy season of 1597 also in Sherpur. In the meantime’he 
lost his son Himmat Singh who died of cholera in March 1597. It 
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was after having spent rather fruitlessly two years at Sherpur that 
Mansingh at fast, at the end of the rainy season of that year, sent 
an expedition under his son Durjan Singh to strike at ‘Isai Khan’s 
base at Katrabhu near Dacca. The Mughal army was shown the 
way by a discontented relative of ‘Isai Khan’s who had turned 
hostile. ‘fsi Khan and Ma‘sim Khin Kabuli came out with their 
full land forces and river flotilla, and on 5 September 1597 
surrounded the Mughal army about 12 miles from Vikrampur and 
inflicted a severe defeat upon them. Durjan Singh, the comman- 
der of the Mughal forces, and many of his men were killed in the 
action; and a large number of them were taken prisoners. The rest 
fled helter-skelter towards north Bengal. 

Thus Mansingh’s much prepared expedition against ‘Isa 
Khan ended more disastrously than that of his predecessor 
Shahbaz Khan. After this failure, and particularly the loss of his 
two able sons, the Mughal viceroy was naturally in no mood to 
undertake another expedition immediately against ‘Isi Khin. The 
latter had also grown old enough and was desirous to live in peace 
if only he was left alone in his dominion, as was indeed the terms 
and purport of the peace concluded with Shahbaz Khan. Accor- 
dingly he set free the Mughal prisoners and also suspended his 
attack upon the Kuch Bihar king. The Mughal official circles were 
only happy to interpret these moves of his as his willingness to 
submit to the Mughal emperor; but no actual agreement did 
actually take place. Mansingh begged Akbar, however, to allow 
him to stay at Ajmer and govern Bengal by a deputy. The prayer 
was granted and Mansingh left Bengal in the following year 
(1598). His grandson Maha Singh (son of Jagat Singh who died of 
heavy drinking) came to Bengal, accompanied by Pratap Singh, 
another son of Mansingh, to act in his behalf. About a year after 
Minsingh’s departure from Bengal ‘Isa Khan died in September 
1599. 

Thus throughout his life ‘isi Khan maintained his indepen- 
dence against the Mughal onslaughts, leading the Afghan resis- 
tance in Bengal. There is no substance of truth in the tradition 
referred to earlier in this chapter that he had a personal combat 
with Mansingh, that afterwards he accompanied the Mughal 
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general to Agra where Akbar granted him titles and estates. In fact 
Mānsingh had never advanced up to Dacca, had never personally 
met ‘Isa Khan and had returned from Bengal rather discomfitted 
and bereaved. That ‘Isa Khan had not submitted to the Mughal 
authorities is also indisputably shown by the further prolonged 
warfares which the latter had to wage in order to establish their 
sway over east Bengal. 


CHAPTER XV 


MUSA KHAN MASNAD-IL‘ALA AND THE BARA 
BHUIYANS 


i: THE BARA BHUIYANS 


On ‘Isa Khān’s death his eldest son Missa Khan took up the 
leadership of the anti-Mughal Afghan confederacy. He is men- 
tioned more frequently in the contemporary sources as the leader 
of the Bara Bhuiyans or Twelve Landed Chiefs. His father ‘Isa 
Khan is also sometimes described as such; but neither in 
connection with him nor with that of Masa Khan are the Bara 
Bhutyins specifically named and identified. The allies who fought 
on ‘Isa Khān’s side against the Mughals have been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Their number is by no means twelve. Yet 
Abū al-Fadl] and Mirza Nathan—the latter personally fought 
against Mūsa Khan and has left for us the most detailed and the 
best comtemorary account of the Mughal campaigns in east 
Bengal—-are rather unequivocal about the’ term “twelve” 
( eajlgs_).! The chiefs and zamindars who allied themselves with 
Mūsa Khan have of course been mentioned by Mirza Nathan, ? 
but their number appears to be more than twelve, although it is to 
this group that he generally refers as the Bāra Bhuiyans and 
depicts Musa Khan as their leader. The contemporary or near- 
contemporary European sources also speak of the number 
“twelve”, but leave the identification equally vague or even 
confusing. Thus the Portuguese missionary historian Du Jarric, 
writing on the basis of letters sent by the Jesuit missionaries from 
Bengal in 1599, observes: 


“This country of Bengala, which comprises about two hundred leagues of 
s¢a-coast, was inhabited partly by native Bengalis, who are generally 
Pagans, partly by Saracenes, for the most part Patans or Parthians 
[Persians], who, having been driven from the Kingdom of Mogor 
[Mughal] which they had seized upon, withdrew to this country, where 
they established themselves under the government of a king of theirs, 
shortly after, howover, the Mogors attacked them, and, having killed 
their king and the chief of their leaders, they took themselves possession 
of the country. They did not keep it long, however; the twelve Lords, the 


1 Ak., Ili, 648; also note at p. 799 of B.G. Vol. U. 
2 Infra, 295-298. 
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governors of the twelve kingdoms, which the said king of the Patans 
possessed, leagued together, dispossessed the Mogors, and usurped each 
the state which they governed; so much so thar they are now sovereign 
lords and acknowledge no one above them. Yet they do not call 
themselves kings, though they consider themsleves such, but Boyons, 
which means perhaps the same as Princes. All the Patans and native 
Bengalis obey these Boyons: three of them are Gentiles, namely those of 
Chandecan (upper Jessore}, of Siripur (Vikrampur, Dacca], and of Bacla 
{Barisal}. The others are Saracens;....”' 
Elsewhere Du Jarric further writes that the “great Mogor” 
[Akbar] after having attacked and killed the Afghan king Da’iid 
“left the government of that kingdom [Bengal] in the hands of 
twelve persons, who plotting secretly against him subdued those 
of Mogor, and are at present very powerful lords, especially those 
of Siripur and Chandecan; but above all the Masandolin or 
Maasudalin, [Masnad-i-‘Ala], as some call him..... Of these 
twelve Lords nine are Mahometans, which much retards the 
progress of the faith.”* Du Jarric thus speaks of the “twelve 
lords”, mentioning particularly that three of them were “Gen- 
tiles” or Hindus. This once again is not correct, for the other 
contemporary sources supply us with more than three Hindu 
names. His statement in one place that the twelve Bhusyans were 
the tweleve governors appointed by the Patan or Afghan king, 
and then his another statement indicating that the twelve chiefs 
were those whom Akbar had left in charge of the “kingdom”, are 
apparently contradictory. Perhaps this confusion is caused by the 
combination of the Mughal army officers’ rebellion in the east 
with the Afghan resistance in Bengal, as related in the previous 
chapter. In any case, Du Jarric does not go much further than the 
Mughal historians in clearly identifying the twelve Bhuiyans. 
Another European authority who makes specific reference to the 
“twelve” Bhuiydns is the Spanish monk Sebastien Manrique who 
stayed in India between 1628 and 1641, that is some twenty years 
after the final suppression of the Bhuiyans by the Mughals, and 
visited some parts of Hugli and Orissa. He states that the twelve 
Bhuiyans were those of: 1. Bengala; 2. Angelim [Hijli} ; 3. Ourixa 
1 The French edition of Du Jarric, Bovedeavs, 1614, Vol. Iit, 826-827, quoted and translated in 


jAS.B., November, 1913, Vol. IX, No. 10, N.S., 437-438. 
2 fbid., 438. 
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[Orissa]; 4. Jassor; 5. Chandecan; 6. Midinimpur [Midnapur]; 7. 
Catrabo [Katrabuh, near Dacca]; 8. Bacala; 9. Solimanvas 
[Faridpur]; 10. Buluva (Noakhali); 11. Daca and 12. Rajamol 
(Rajmahal].! This territorial identification of the twelve Bhuiyans 
extending over the whole of Bengal and Orissa is obviously too 
vague and generalized, and is somewhat at variance with the 
information contained in the Mughal histories which limit the 
Bhuiyans rather to east Bengal. Perhaps Manrique’s description 
tends to emphasize the fact that the Afghan opposition to the 
Mughals was organized both in Bengal and Orissa, as discussed in 
the last chapter. There are also other European references to the 
subject, but in no way more specific. One of them, dated 1605, 
makes the significant observationthat the twelve Bhuiyans “ruled 
over all the low lands watered by the Ganges”.” 

This vagueness in the contemporary and near-contemporary 
sources has been the main difficulty in properly identifying the 
twelve Bhuiyadns of Bengal who fought aginst the Mughals, 
although a good deal of discussion has taken place on the subject.? 
Early in the nineteenth century a new dimension was added to it 
when Buchanan pointed out that there are references to Bara 
Bhuiyans in the history of Assam also;‘ and early in the twentieth 
century this fact was emphasized by a Euroepan historian of 
Assam who observed: “It is not clear why the number twelve 
should always be associated with them, both in Bengal and 
Assam, Whenever they are enumerated, twelve persons are 
always mentioned, but the actual names vary..... It seems to have 
been the practice in this part of India for Kings to appoint twelve 
advisers or governors. Nar Narayan had twelve ministers of state; 
twelve chiefs or dolois administered the hilly portions of the Raja 
of Jaintia’s dominions, and there were twelve State Councillors in 
Nepal.” The hint was developed shortly afterwards by another 
writer who drew attention to the existence of such twelve chiefs 

1 Ibid., 439; also J.A.S.B., 1875, No. 2, 181. 

2 ibid., 1913, 438. 

1 See for a good bibliographical note on previous discussions on the subject N.K. Bhattasali, 
a Chiefs’ struggle for independence in the reign of Akbar and Jahangir”, B:P.P., 1928, 


4 Martin, Eastern India, I, 612. 
5 EA. Gait, 4 History of Assam, Calcutta, 1906, 37. 
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or state councillors in other places like Arakan and Malabar and 
added that there are indications that the ancient Hindu tradition 
attached some sacredness to the number twelve. One outcome of 
this trend in the discussion was to attach less importance to the 
term “Twelve” and to take it for an indefinite number. This latter 
thesis was stressed by a Bengali writer, S.C. Mitra, who stated: 
“Twelve is a sacred number to the Hindus and the assemblage of 
12 Chiefs is a peculiar feature of India. Twelve subordinate Chiefs 
are spoken of from very ancient times. In Manu-Samhita, the 
emperor has around him 12 Chiefs holding’ different relations 
with him. (Manu. Chap. VII. Verses 155, 156.). The powerful 
kings spoken of in Old Bengali Literature sat in their courts 
surrounded by 12 Chieftains. In Assam also, like Bengal, Twelve 
Chiefs or ministers were essential for the constitution of a 
State..... In Arrakan and Siam also, the coronation of a King was 
accompanied by the installation of the 12 Chiefs under him....... 
There is no rule that only twelve persons are to take part in it it. 
The expression “Bara Bhuiyan’ also appears to be a similar one. 
An indefinite number of Bhuiyans obtained ascendency in Bengal 
and they were therefore called ‘Bara Bhuiyan’.”* This conclusion 
was supported in general also by the latest serious writer on the 
subject, N.K. Bhattasali, though he held that it was not because of 
the sacredness of the number ‘twelve’, but because of the instance 
of Assam immediately previous to the advance of the Mughals on 
Bengal that the Chiefs who rose there came to be called Bara 
Bhuiy4ans.“In Assam history”,he writes, “we find that whenever 
the overland [overlord] disappeared or became weak, a number 
of petty Chiefs arose and became independent. Their common 
appellation was Bara-Bhuiyan. When in 1576, with the fall of 
Daud, conditions became similar in Bengal, the suppression of the 
Bara-Bhuiyans of Assam by Bisva Simha was still fresh in 
everybody’s memory. And thus the independent Chiefs that arose 
in Bengal promptly received the name of Bara-Bhuiyans on the 
analogy of Assam. This appears to me to be the most plausible 


"Rey. H. Hosten, “The Twelve Bhuiyas or Landlords of Bengal”, J.A.S.B., 1913, 
November, No. 10, N.S., 445-447. 

2 $,C. Mitra, jafohar-Khalnar itihis (Bengali text, History of Jessore and Khulna) Part fi, 
B.E. 1329 (1922), 20-22, quoted and translated by N.K. Bhattasali, op. cit., 30. 
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explanation of the nomenclature.”'! This explanation, though 
“plausible”, is only an assumption without any direct historical 
evidence in its support. As will be indicated presently, the figure 
“twelve” is not perhaps just imaginary and chat it has most 
probably some relevance to the number of units in the anti- 
Mughal confederacy under the leadership of ‘Isa Khan and Miisa 
Khan. 

Apart from the ambiguity about the number, a proper 
understanding of the chracater and role of the Bara Bhuiyans has 
been blurred by the attempt of sorne scholars to find models for 
subsequent measures or ideals in the history of those chiefs. Thus 
some of the British administrator-writers sought a justification or 
parallel of the Permanent Settlement of 1793 (whereby a class of 
rather upstart zamindars was called into being) in the existence of 
the Bara Bhuiyans and other zamindars in the pre-Mughal and 
Mughal times. The pattern of thought was set in motion by 
C.W.B. Rouse during the debate over the Permanent Settlement.* 
And Dr. J. Wise, who was the first scholar to attempt a serious 
study of the history of the Bara Bhuiyans, and that also during 
another period of intense debate and public discussions in the early 
seventies of the nineteenth century about the rights and titles of 
the Bengal zamindars, avowedly drew his inspiration from 
Rouse’s writings.? The tradition collected by Wise about ‘Isa 
Khan has been discussed in the last chapter. Here it would be 
worthwhile to note Wise’s characterization of the Bara Bhuiyans. 
Speaking about their position he says: “... we learn that they were 
independent of each othcr; that their rank and jurisdiction were 
hereditary; that they retained armed men and war-boats; that they 
remitted to the governor the revenue of their districts; and that 
they yielded a general obedience to the ruling monarch at Dihli. In 
some respects they were Jagirdirs and Chaklahdars, but they 


1 B.P.P., 1928, 32-33. 

2 C.W.B. Rouse, Dissertation concerning the Landed Property of Bengal, London, 1791, 

3). A.S.B., 1874, No. 3, 198. Dr. Wise writes: "My attention was first directed to this subject 
by the perusal of a work which accidentally fell into my hands. It was published at the time that che 
controversy regarding the Permanent Settlement was raging fiercely among the English officials, 
and one of its chief objects was to determine who were the persons actually in possession of the 
lands of Bengal at the time the country was finally reduced to the authonty of emperor Akbar. Mr. 
Rouse ascertained that at the period referred to Bengal was held by twelve “Bhuiyan”, and that five 
of these ruled over southern and eastern Bengal.” 
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more closely resembled the Zamindars of later times. ”! One can 
easily sec how skilfully Wise tailored his description to fit the 
“Zamindars of later times”, that is, under the Permanent Settic- 
ment. There was no question of the Bara Bhuryans, who fought 
under ‘Isa Khan and Masa Khan against the Mughals, having 
“remitted to the governor the revenue of their districts”, or of 
having “yielded a general obedience to the ruling monarch at 
Dihli.” If such had ever been the position, there would have been 
far less talk about the Bara Bhutyans in contemporary as well as 
subsequent times. 

No less confusion has been created, as indicated earlier, by 
the nationalist writings about the Bara Bhuiyans, specially in the 
early years of the twentieth century, One of the upshots of such 
writings was the idealization and glorification of Pratapaditya of 
Jessore who, by all reliable accounts, appears to have followed a 
policy of least resistance to the Mughals. The halo created round 
that inappropriate hero has of course been dispelled by the 
progress of time and research,” but the legacy of the nationalist 
approach still lingers in the tendency to conjure up all the 
independent and semi-mdcpendent chiefs of the time in connec- 
tion with the Bara Bhuryans. 

A little careful analysis of the contempoaray sources, both 
Mughal and European, enables us to identify the following 
distinguishing features of the Bara Bhuiyans. (a) All the sources 
agree in stating in one form or another that the Bara Bhuiyans 
were those who rose in Bengal after the fall of the Afghan ruler 
Da’ud Khan and spearheaded the Afghan resistance to the advance 
of the Mughals. (b) Secondly, they were allied with one another 
forming a sort of anti-Mughal confederacy. (c) Thirdly, they were 

* fbid., 199. 

? The mistake about Pratapidiya was first clearly pointed out by Leo Faulkner m an article 
captioned “Where Pratapiditya reigned”, published in the Calcutta Review, 1920, 186 ff., and it 
was forcefully supported eight years lares by N.K. Bhattasalt who wrote: “The omission of the 
well-known name of Pratipaditya will sueprise many of my readers. As far as [ have been able to 
understand and sift historical evidence, | have obtained no proofs to show that Pratapaditya cver 
fought with the forces of Akbar. Pratapaditya of Jessore and Anantamanikya of Bhulua appear to 
me to have fought the Mughals for the first and last time in 1612 and 1613 in the reign of Jahangir 
when they had no other recourse bur to fight, and they went down in the contest. Mukundasim of 


Bhushng. never fought with the Mughals and Ram Chandra of Bacla submitted on the first 
onslaught.” — B.P.P., 1928, 33. 
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persistent in their hostility towards the Mughals. (d) They 
followed the lead of ‘Isa Khan and, after him,of his son Musa 
Khan; and (e) they belonged generally to eastern Bengal which 
was the main theatre of their resistance. Sebastien Manrique of 
course spreads the Bara Bhuiyans over the whole of Bengal and 
Orissa; but, as pointed out earlier, his account is not quite 
contemporary, and he makes an obviously ambiguous geogra- 
phical enumeration without mentioning any particular personal 
names. Keeping in view these characteristics it may be stated that 
the other individuals who are found to have carved out an 
independent existence in their respective localities by taking 
advantage of the troublous and unsettled conditions of the time 
but who do not otherwise satisfy all the above mentioned 
characteristics, should not be counted among the Bara Bhuiyans. 
Thus Shams Khan and Salim Khan, two powerful chiefs who 
established themselves in south-west Bengal and were also 
anti-Mughal in their policies, but who did not follow the lead of 
‘Isa Khan or Misa Khan, should not be grouped with the Bara 
Bhuiyans. Similarly Pratapaditya of Jessore,his son-in-law Ram- 
chandra of Bakla (Barisal), and the latter’s adversary Ananta 
Manikya of Bhulua (Noakhali), who did never really wage a war 
of resistance against the Mughals but were rather the earliest to 
submit and cooperate with them, should not be ranked with the 
Bara Bhuiyans. Pratapaditya, Ram Chandra and Ananta Manikya 
did not also follow the lead of ‘Isa Khan and Misa Khan, nor was 
there a confederate unity between them, Ram Chandra and 
Ananta Manikya being on hostile terms with each other. They 
and the other zamindars who were not allied with Misa Khan 
have been mistakenly grouped with the Bara Bhuiyans for the 
reasons indicated above, and also perhaps because the descendants 
of some of those zamindars subsequently identified themselves for 
various reasons with the historic Bara Bhuiyans. 

That the Bara Bhutyans against whom. the Mughals fought 
belonged to east Bengal and were only those chiefs who were 
allied with Misa Khan (and also with ‘Īsā Khan) is sufficiently 
clear from the account of Mirza Nathan, who personally took part 
in the campaings against them and kept a diary-like and 
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day-to-day record of the military proceedings, and who, as such, 
is the best contemporary authority on the subject. To illustrate 
this, it is neceessry to anticipate some events. Thus, speaking 
about the arrival of the Mughal viceroy Islam Khan in Bengal and 
his immediate measures Mirza Nathan states that the viceroy 
planned an “expedition of Bhati [cast Bengal] against Masnad-i- 
“Ala Masa Khan and the Twelve famous Bhuiyans of Bengal and 
others like them”.' The statement clearly shows chat the Bara 
Bhuiyans were those who were allied with Misa Khan in east 
Bengal and that they were distinguished from the others like 
them. Indeed as a preparatory step for his east Bengal expedition 
Islam Khan sent a couple of expeditions against some of those 
others in south and south-west Bengal, namely, “Raja Satrajit, 
son of Raja Mukunda, Zamindar of Bhusna” and “Bir Hamir, 
Shams Khan and Salim Khan, Zamindars of Birbhum, Pachet and 
Hijli...”* The same idea is conveyed by what is recorded next 
about Pratapaditya’s attendance upon Islam Khan in north 
Bengal, after the successful expeditions against the above men- 
tiond zamundars, and the former’s undertaking to support and join 
the expedition to Bhati against Misa Khan and his allies.’ 
Secondly, narrating Islam Khan’s arrival in east Bengal and his 
encampment at Katasgarh, to the west of the river Padma near 
Manikganj subdivision of Dacca district, Mirza Nathan writes: 
“Now I shall give a short account of Masnad-i-‘Ala Misa Khan 
and the Twelve Bhuiyans. When the letter of Mādhab Ray 
reached (Misa Khan) conveying the news of the arrival of the 
imperial forces at Mohand of Katasgarh...., he (Masa Khan) came 
in great haste with all the zamindars whose names will be 
mentioned later on......... Masa Khan Masnad-i-‘Al3, ‘Alau’l 
Khan his cousin (maternal uncle’s son), ‘Abdullah Khin and 
Mahmtd Khan, the youger brothers of Misa Khan, Bahadur 
Ghazi, Suna Ghazi, Anwar Ghazi, Shaykh Pir, son of Haji 
Bhakul, Mirza Mu’min, Madhav Ray, Zamindar of Chandpratap, 
Pahiwan, Zamindar of Matang and Haji Shamsu-‘ddin Baghdadi 
1 B.G. 1, 15-16. 


2 ibid., 27-26. 
3 Ibid., 29. 
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were in Masa Khan's camp.”! Thirdly, after the defeat of Musa 
Khan at Dakchara Islam Khan sent a despatch to Jahangir 
reporting thus: “So long Musa Khan, son of ‘Isa Khan in alliance 
with the Twelve Bhuiyans possessed the fort of Dakchara; so I 
sent Mirza Nathan, son of Ihtimam Khan, and Iahyar, son of 
Iftikhar Khan against that fort. The fort was conquered by the 
eftorts and devoted work of Mirza Nathan, and [lahyar was in his 
company. ”? Fourthly, after Masa Khan's final defeat and surren- 
der, and in connection with the expedition against ‘Uthman Khan 
and his brothers who still held on in Sylhet and Mymensingh, it is 
recorded by Mirza Nathan: “When all these numerous conquests 
took place and Miisi Khan surrendered with all his brothers and 
the twelve Bhuiyans, it was decided that Masa Khan would 
personally remain at the Court (of the Governor), and Mahmud 
Khan his younger brother with all the Zamindars would proceed 
with Shaykh Kamal against the rebellious ‘Uthman and his 
brothers....'"> Thus the defeat and surrender of Masa Khin was 
considered as the end of the war with the Bara Bhuiydns, and 
though ‘Uthman Khan was formerly his ally, he was now 
considered as “the rebellious ‘Usman Khan”. Last but not least, it 
is also specificaly noted by Mirza Nathan that the campaigns 
against Pratapaditya and Ramchandra , of lower Jessore and 
Barisal respectively, were undertaken after the wars against Musa 
Khan and the Bara Bhutyans had “ended satisfactorily”.* 


Thus the historic Bara Bhuryans whom the Mughals fought 
and subdued were Misa Khan and his allies, and not the others 
tike them, From the above mentioned list of Mirza Nathan and 
other references in his work Mūsa Khan and his associates and 
allies may be listed as follows: 


Names Estates, strongholds, etc. 


1. Masnad-i-‘Ala Misa Khin, together with Succeeded to ‘fsi Khan's 
his tour brothers, Dī'ūd Khan, 'Abd Allah dominions comprising the 
Khan, Mahmūd Khān and Ilyas Khan; his greater parts of Dacca and 


' Jbid.. 56-57. 
? hid.. 70. 

? Ibid., 101 

“ ibid., 120. 
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chief officer in charge of the capital, Haji 
Shams al-Din Baghdadi; his minister 
Khwaja Chand; nis admiral of the flcet 
‘Adil Khan; and his cousin ‘Alaul Khan. 
. (a) Bahadur Ghazi,’ 
(b) Sona Ghazi, son of Bahadar Ghazi; 
(c) Anwar Ghazi (most probably son of 
Bahadur Ghazi’s brother Mahtab 
Ghazi), 


. Shaykh Pir, son of Haji Bhakul. 


. (a) Ma‘sGm Khan Kabuli, his son 

(b) Mirza Mu'min, together with 

(c) Darya Khan, relationship not known. 
(The latter was killed by Mirza 
Mu'min for some differences between 
them) 


. Kedar Rii.? 


. Madhu Ma. 


. Bined Rai. 


. Pahlwan, 


. fa) ‘Uthman Khan (sometimes called 
Khwaja ‘Uthmin), nephew of Qudi 
Khan Luhani of Orissa; his son 

(b) Mumriz Khan; and 'Uthmān Khan’s 
three brothers: 

(c) Malhi, 
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Mymensingh districts, and 
part of northern Tippera. 


Bhawal and Chaura, on che 
western bank of the Lakhya 
river, in Dacca district, and 
Sarai], in northern Tippera— 
possessed a largr number of 
war-boats. 

No specific estate is men- 
tioned in connection with 
him. 

Pabna, with Chatmohar as 
their headquarters. 


Vikrampur and Sripur in 
Dacca district. After his death 
his estate was under the dircct 
control of Masa Khin. 
Khalsi, in Pabna district. 
Chandpratap, Manikganj 
subdivision, Dacca district. 
Matang (north of Sarail, be- 
tween the present districts of 
Tippera and Sylhet), 


*Uthman had his stronghold 
first ar Bokainagar, cast of the 
Brahmaputra in Mymensingh 
district, and later on in south- 
ern Sylhet, with Uhar as a 
strong fort. “Uthman’'s son 


' On the basis of a family record recovered and published by Stapleton in Dacca Review, 


1911-t2, 221, N.K. Bhattasali considers Fadl Ghazi as the founder of the Gahzi family, who had 
three sons - Bahadur, Mahtab and Fadil. Bahadur had a son named Suni Ghazi, while Mahtib had 
four sons-Nur (or Anwar), Daulat, Ahmad and Nar (?). The first named son Anwar had a son 
named Hira. - B.P.P., 1928, 35. 


* Kedar Ras is not mentioned by Mirza Nathan obviously because when he came to Bengal the 


former was dead. 
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(d) Wali and Mumnz Khan, together with 
(e) [brahim Malhi, Wali and [brahim 
were in control of Taraf, 
south-east of the Habiganj 
subdivision of Sylhet district. 


10. (a) Anwar Khan, his brother: Baniachang in Habiganj sub- 
(b) Husain Khan, with some other division of Sylhet district. 
Afghans. Anwar Khan is sometimes 


described by Mirza Nathan as 
the chief of the zamindars and 
no less powerful chan Masa 


Khan. 
11. (a) Bayazid Karrani, his brother: Central and northern Sylhet 
(b) Ya'qib Karrans, with some other district 
Afghans. 
12. Majlis Qutb. Fathabad (greater pare of 


Faridpur district). Had be- 
sides a fine cavalry and a large 
flotilla of war-boats under 
him. 


These were the associates and allies of Musa Khan whom 
Mirza Nathan and other contemporary sources call the Bara 


Bhuiyans. If all the names are taken singly they would definitely 
be far more than twelve, but they together represent twelve 
families or units in the confederacy, as arranged in the above list. 
The term Bara Bhuiydns evidently refers to the the heads of the 
families or groups; for surely Misa Khan and his brothers and 
sons, and his officers, cannot cach be regarded as one of the Bara 
Bhuiyins. The same can be said of the Ghazi family (No. 2), of 
Ma‘sim Khan Kabuli and his son (No. 4), of ‘Uthm4n Khan and 
his group (No. 9) and of Bayazid Karrani and his group (No. 11). 
The expression Bara Bhutyans would thus appaer to be not 
without refenece to the actual number of the confederating units. 
Much of the confusion and discussion about the number and 
identity of the Bara Bhuiyadns has apperently been due to the fact 
that the names of persons, mentioned at different places in 
connection with different events in the contemporary sources 
have not been properly collated and coordinated, and have often 
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been taken into account singly.’ And the uncertainty thus arising 
about the number has also, to some extent, led to the inclusion in 
the list of the Bara Bhutyans of all the other chiefs or zamindars 
who are found in existence in north, south and even west Bengal. 


1l: MANSINGH RETURNS AND RESUMES THE OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST THE AFGHANS 

As mentioned earlier, Mansingh was away from Bengal 
when ‘Isi Khan died in September 1599. This was of some 
advantage to Misa Khan and his allies as it offered them a respite 
to get over the first shock of ‘Isa Khan's death. They knew that 
Mansingh’s withdrawal was only temporary and that the offen- 
sive against them would soon be resumed. Accordingly they took 
all possible steps to strengthen their position and to strike at the 
Mughals in Bengal during Mansingh’s absence. In April 1600 
‘Uthmin Khan along with a number of other Afghans inflicted a 
defeat upon the Mughal army under Maha Singh and Pratap 
Singh, Mansingh’s grnadson and son respectively. This was 
quickly followed by a rising of the Afghans in north Orissa where 
their power was revived. The Mughal arms in Bengal also 
suffered a number of other reverses at the hands of the Afghans at 
different places. Early in 1601 the latter even succeeded in 
capturing and carrying away to eastern Bengal the Mughal 
provincial Bakhshi (Paymaster-General of the troops), ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq. In view of these developments Mansingh hurried back 
to Bengal, arriving just in time to rescue his Bakhshi by a swift 
campaign in east Bengal in February 1601. He next advanced 
upto Dacca and opened negotiations with Kedar Rai for winning 
him over to the Mughal side. That leader however nobly refused 
Mansingh’s bait of imperial honour and service and remained 
steadfast in his alliance with Musa Khan. Mansingh remained 
stationed at Dacca for sometime during which he led a couple of 
other campaigns against the Afghans. Misa Khan and Kedar Rai 
now took their stand on the eastern bank of the Ichhamati. On the 
other hand, taking advantage of Mansingh’s preoccupation in east 


1 Thus, for instance N.K. Bhattasali (up. cit. 36) counts Haji Shams al-Din aac who was 
onty an officer under Misi Khan, as a separate chief. 
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Bengal, some Afghan chiefs like Jalal Khan and Qidi Mu’min 
raided north Bengal upto Malda. Mansingh sent thither Maha 
Singh who succeeded in driving out the Afghan leaders from that 
region after a hard contest. Qadi Mu'min died in one of the 
encounters. l 

In the meantime ‘Uthman Khan attacked the Mughal post 
near Bhawal and expelled the Mughal thanddar from there. At this 
turn of events Mansingh marched from Dacca and inflicted an 
indecisive defeat upon ‘Uthman Khan who now retreated further 
eastward. Shortly after this another indecisive encounter took 
place between Mansingh, who had managed to cross to the other 
side of the river Ichhimati,and the combined forces of Miisa Khan 
and Kedar Rai. In 1603 Kedar Rai effected a junction with the 
Magh pirates in southern Bengal who now came upto Narayan- 
ganj and attacked the Mughals. It was with much difficulty that 
Mansingh could ward off the attack. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, Kedar Rai joined the Maghs with his own powerful fleet and 
fell upon the Mughals near Vikrampur where a great battle was 
fought. Kedar Rai was wounded and captured, but died before he 
was taken to Minsingh. Thus passed away one of the powerful 
and trustworthy allies of Masa Khan. Before the Mughal vicceroy 
could utilize this victory in further pressing on Musa Khan, 
however, the Mughal emperor Akbar fell seriously ill and 
summoned his trusted servant back to Agra in March 1605. 
Mansingh remained there till the death of the emperor in October 
of that year. After his accession Jahangir sent back Mansingh to 
Bengal. The latter remained in the province this time for only one 
year which was uneventful. After his recall there followed two 
equally short viceroyalties, those of Qutb al-Din Khan Koka, 
1606-1607, and Jahangir Quli Khan, 1607-1608. During their 
period also nothing noteworthy took place in their relationships 
with the Afghan chiefs. In fact during these years Misa Khan and 
his allies recouped their position and recovered the areas which 
had been captured by Minsingh. In 1608 Islam Khan Chishti was 
sent as the Mughal viceroy. With him a new cra in the Mughal 
relationships with the Afghan chiefs began. 
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Ul ISLAM KHAN CHiSHTI AND THE TRIUMPH OF MUGHAL 
ARMS AND DIPLOMACY, [608-1613 


Shaikh ‘Ala’ al-Din entitled [slam Khan reached Rajmahal 
and assumed the charge of his office early in June 1608.' He was a 
grandson of the famous Shaikh Salim Chisht and a childhood 
friend of the empcror Jahangir. The new viceroy was young and 
energetic, being only 38 years of age at the time of his assumption 
of office, and was determined to establish the Mughal authority 
over Bengal. He succeeded in doing this by a combination of 
diplomacy and careful military expeditions in the course of his 
five years’ stay in Bengal. immediately on his arrival he set his 
hand to this task. As a measure of preparation he sent away to 
court all those who were suspected of doubtful loyalty, particular- 
ly those of the Qagshals and Ma‘stim Khan Ka4buli’s followers 
who had submitted to the previous viceroys. Next, Islam Khan 
brought in increased forces and war-materials including guns and 
artillery. He was also joined, shortly after his arrival at Rajmahal, 
by a new diwan, Abi al-Hasan, and a new admiral of the fleet, 
Ibtimim Khan.” The latter was also accompanied by his son, 
Mirza Nathan who, besides rendering valuable military services, 
has left for us the most valuable and contemporary accounts of the 
campaigns. 

The new viceroy had a good beginning; for while he had thus 
been making preparations in 1608 for war, Raja Pratapaditya of 
Jesore sent to him an envoy, accompanied by his son Sangrama- 
ditya and suitable presents, professing loyalty and promising to 
help the viceroy in his projected campaign against Musa Khan in 
the shape of personal service and supply of war-equipments.” 
Islam Khan was naturally happy to accept Prtapaditya’s submis- 
sion; but in order to ensure that this was not just a diplomacy of 
convenience on Paratipaditya’s part asked his envoy to leave 
behind Sangramaditya to render personal service in the war. The 
envoy was obliged to do so. Pratapaditya’s action in fact opened 

1 According to Dr. M.I. Borah in B.G., Chap. L, n. 10 (at p. 791-92 of Vol. 1). Also Dr. S.N. 


Bhattacharya in H.B. Il, 248, in describing the campaigns { have generally adopted the chronology 
as fixed by the latter scholar on the basis of the Baharistan-i-Ghaibs of Mirza Nathan. 
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up a new phase in the Mughal policy in Bengal. Isläm Khan was 
intelligent cnough to grasp its significance. Henceforth he devoted 
equal attention to diplomacy in order to win over as many of the 
chiefs and zamindars as possible and to utilize their services in 
breaking up the power of Misa Khan and his confederates. . 


Isläm Khan started on his campaign towards east Bengal at 
the end of the rainy season of 1608, taking with him his army and 
the navy. On reaching Gaud he sent a force of 2000 cavalry and 
4000 musketeers under Shaikh KamAl to subdue the Afghan chiefs 
Shams Khan and Salim Khan who had established themselves in 
Pachet and Hijli respectively (Midnapur district) in southwest 
Bengal.' As in the time of Mansingh, the zamindar Bir Hambir of 
Bankura cooperated with the Mughals showing them the way 
into Shams Khan's territory. The latter, after a fortnight of hard 
fighting, was forced to submit. After his fall Salim Khan, the 
other Afghan chief, realized the futility of resistance and offered 
his submission without fighting. In the meantime Islam Khan, 
proceeding from Gaud, arrived at ‘Alaipur, 12 miles south-east of 
Putia in Rajshahi district, early in 1609. There Shaikh Kam4l met 
him, accompanied by Shams Khan and Salim Khan.” The viceroy 
tactfully allowed both of them to retain thier territories as jagirs 
and exempted them from personal service. From ‘Alaipur Islam 
Khan sent two other expedtions. One was sent under iftikhar 
Khin against Raja Satrajit of Bhusna (Jessore) whose father 
Mukunda had treacherously murdered the sons of the Mughal 
thanadar, Murad, and had established himself in that region. The 
other expedition was sent under Mirza Nathan against Masa 
Khan’s allies in Pabna, Mirza Mu’min, Darya Khan and Madhu 
Rai. The first expedition was an easy success. Satrajit at first 
contemplated offering some resistance, but when the Mughal 
forces entered his territory (Narail, Jessore) he submitted without 
any fight. Islam Khan restored to him his lands and enlisted him in 
the Mughal service.> The second expedition under Mirza Nathan 
did not end so easily and proved only to be the beginning of the 

2 B.G.. L. 15-16. 
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3 Ibid., L, 18-19. 
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Operations against Masa Khan himself. When Mirza Nathan 
advanced with the Mughal forces towards Chatmohar, Mirza 
Mu’min and his allies withdrew further into the interior of the 
district. Mirza Nathen halted near Pabna town and asked Islam 
Khan for sending further reinforcements. In the meantime 
Iftikhar Khan had returned from his Jessore campaign. Hence 
Islim Khan sent him and Raja Satrajit with a large force to join 
Mirza Nathan. Finding it impossible to face the vast Mughal 
forces, Mirza Mu’min, Darya Khan and Madhu- Rai crossed the 
river and joined Misa Khan at Sunirgion.’ Mirza Nathan 
therefore returned with the forces to Islam Khan. 

As the rainy season of the year (1609) was approaching, Islam 
Khan proceeded to Ghoragahat (Rangpur district) to spend the 
season there. When at Ghoraghat, Islam Kan received Pratapa- 
ditya of Jessore who waited on the viceroy and promised to send 
400 war-boats under his son Sangramaditya to join the Mughal 
fleet, and also undertook that at the end of the rainy season he 
would himself with 20000 paiks (foot-soldiers), 1000 cavalry and 
100 war-boats launch a simultaneous attack on Musa Khan’s 
possessions from the west side while the viceroy would com- 
mence his operations against him from the north.? It appears that 
Raja Pratapaditya paid this visit to the viceroy and made fresh 
promises of cooperating with him in his projected campaigns 
against Musa Khan mainly to get Sangramaditya, who had been 
detained at the viceroy’s court, released. Sangramaditya was 
allowed to leave with his father; but Pratapaditya, as will be seen 
later on, did not keep his promise. At Ghoraghit Islam Khan 
received the submission also of Raja Raghunath, zamindar of 
Shushang (north-eastern border of Mymensingh). At the same 
time Raji Lakshmi Narayan of Kuch Bihar, who had already been 
itt- alliance with the Mughals, renewed his allegiance to the 

ceroy. Raja Raghunath and Raja Lakshminarayan induced {slam 
an to send an expedition to Kāmrūp, which was done but 
ith was not successful? 
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During that rainy season an advance force was scnt against 
Masi Khan’s ally Binod Rai of north-western Manikgany area. 
The latter, aided by Mirza Mu’min, Darya Khan and Madhu Rai, 
successfully resisted the Mughal force in that quarter. The main 
conflict of the season took place, however, in Faridpur. From 
Ghoraghit Islim Khan had sent a strong force under his brother 
Shaikh Habib Allah against Misa Khan’s powerful ally Majlis 
Qutb of Fathabad (Faridpur) and had also directed Raja Satrajit to 
make a simultaneous attack upon the former from the north and 
the west. Majlis Qutb naturally appealed to Musa Khan for help. 
The latter now directed Mirza Mu’min to leave the Manikganj 
front and to proceed to the help of Majlis Qutb. Musa Khan also 
sent with Mirza Mu’min a sizeable land force and a fleet of 200 
war-boats. In Faridpur the Afghans offered a very tough 
resistance, and Mirza Mu'min made several daring attempts to 
dislodge Shaikh Habib Allah, but was repulsed. Ultimately both 
Majlis Qutb and Mirza Mu'min were forced to withdraw from 
Faridpur and take shelter in Masa Khan's dominion.’ The fall of 
Pabna and Faridpur, coupled with the cooperation of Pratapaditya 
and Satrajit on the west side, and Raghunath on the north-east, 
virtually left Masa Khan and his allies, now concentrated in 
Dacca-Mymensingh region alone, surrounded by enemies on 
three sides. ` 

At the end of the rainy season of 1609 (mid-1018 H.) Islam 
Khan planned a double pronged attack on Mitsa Khan's position. 
A detachment under Shaikh Kamal, Takmug Khan and Mirak 
Bahadur was sent direct to Dacca with instructions to repair the 
forts there; while Islam Khin himself with the main body of the 
army and the fleet proceeded along the river towards Jatrapur, 
Masa Khan's main fortified position on the Dacca-Rajmahal river 
route, lying some forty miles west of Dacca town. Islam Khan 
entrenched himself a little upwards of Jatrapur at a place called 
Katasgarh. Miisa Khan sent Mirza Mu’min, Darya Khan and 
Madhu Rii to defend Jatrapur, and a little afterwards himself went 
there with his other allies. Misi Khan had then under him 700 
war-boats, “consisting of Kusas, jaliya, dhura, sundara, bajrā and 
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khelnă.”! He strengthened his position by erecting a fort at 
Dikchara, on the bank of the Padma, three miles north-west of 
Jatrapur, and near the Mughal encampment. It was a mud-fort but 
it was so quickly and strongly built that it aroused the admiration 
of Mirza Nathan. “In Bengal”, he writes, “there were no ancient 
forts except those at Gawr, Akbarnagar altas Rajmahal, Ghora- 
ghat, Dhaka, and some other places of this type; but in time of 
need, the boatmen quickly construct such a fort that even the 
expert masters are unable to build onc like it within months and 
years, Such a fort was made, and arranging the artillery and the 
weapons of defence of the fort, he (Musa Khan) became ready for 
battle. ”? Musa Khan began an immediate attack upon the Mughal 
position which is graphically described by Mirza Nathan as 
follows: 


“Misa Khan came wad his fect and began to fire cannon, Islam Khan 
was taking his dinner. The first shoe broke all his utensils and crockery 
and killed about twenty to thirty of his servants. The second shot 
wounded the arm of the standard-bearer of Islam Khan, who was sitting 
on an elephant’s back, in such a way that he was shattered to picecs along 
with the standard. Then a great commotion arose and this battle 
continued up to midday. From the high bank the Gulandaz (arciflery- 
men) began co fire and they killed and wounded many a man of the 
enemy's flect, and several of the Kuss were sunk by the cannon shots. 
Thus the son of Madhav Ray and the brother of Binud Ray were sent to 
hell by the shots of the cannon. When the sun reached the meridian, all the 
Zamindars ran back to the other side of the river, and Islam Khan 
returned to his camp. All the officers remained in their trenches up to the 
next morning till Islam Khan came there according to his usual practice. 
Misi Khan again came forward and began to fire his cannon.... Every 
time the soldiers of the Zamindars advanced and launched an attack, the 
imperial army met it by a counter-attack and drove them back to a 
considerable distance on the bank of the river.....° 


After the third day’s fight Misa Khan withdrew from his 
advanced position and went into his strongholds of Dakchara and 
Jatrapur. The two forces remained face to face for some time. 
Islam Khan next attempted to take Dakchara by a direct assault 
but failed. About this time Musa Khan made overtures for peace 
which {slam Khan took to be only a manoeuvre on the former's 
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part.to gain tinie for making better preperations for war. 
Accordingly while Musa Khan was thus busy in peace negotia- 
tions at Dakchara, Islam Khan, in conjucntion with his forces 
from Dacca made a surprise night attack on Jatrapur. Masa Khan 
rushed back too late to save the fort which fell in the Mughal 
hands in June 1610 (early 1019 H.).! Islam Khan now concen- 
trated all his efforts to capture Dakchara. Musa Khan held out for 
about a month and a half in the course of which a number of hotly 
contested naval battles took place. At fast Raja Raghunath (of 
Shushang), who had in the meantime joined the Mughals with his 
forces, showed the latter a dried-up canal leading to the river 
ichhamati and the rear of Musa Khan’s fort. This canal was dug 
up and cleared, and on 15 July the Mughal army, backed by the 
navy under Mirza Nathan and his father Jhtimam Khan succeeded 
in reaching the vicinity of the fort. The Mughal forces, under 
Mirza Nathan’s advice, “kept ready five thousand bundles of 
straw and five thousand basketfuls of earth, and they began their 
work (of filling the ditch) immediately after dusk.”* The ditch 
was filled up by midnight when Mirza Nathan led the final assault 
with his elephants and men. Misa Khan and his men, being thus 
attacked from the rear of the fort and evidently from an 
unexpected direction, could not long withstand the assault. Many 
of his men fell in the attempt to save the fort, and at last towards 
the end of the night he abandoned the fort and withdrew to the 
other side of the river Padma. “It was such a big victory”, rightly 
boasts Mirza Nathan,” that the age became eloquent with its 
praise and the people of the age offered sincere thanks to the 
Almighty with all their heart and soul”.° 

The loss of Jatrapur and Dakchara practically broke Misa 
Khin’s back-bone. His losses in men and war-boats-were heavy 
and his cause now apperared hopeless even to his own men. His 
brother Ilyas Khan gave up the struggle and submitted to the 
Mughals.* Islim Khan now marched to Dacca with the full force 
of his army and fleet and began preparations for attacking the 
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centre of Musa Khan’s power. The latter took his stand now on 
the eastern bank on the Lakhya, which was then a wider and 
stronger river, evacuating Khizirpur and leaving the capital 
Sunargaon in charge of Haji Shams al-Din Baghdadi. Musa 
Khān’s brothers ‘Abd Allah Khan, Da’id Khan and Mahmud 
Khan remained in charge repectively of Qadam Rasul, ooposite 
Narayanganj, Katrabhu, (the family-residence, to the north of 
Qadam Rasdl) and the post at the junction of the Dulai and the 
Lakhya at Demra; while Bahadur Ghazi, another ally, remained 
posted with his 200 war-boats and other forces further up the river 
Lakhya, near Chaura. Islam Khan commenced the attack on Musa 
Khin’s position at the beginning of the new year, 1020 H. 
(March 1611). Mirza Nathan made a night attack with his fleet on 
Katrabhu. Da’ad Khan being unable to withstand the attack, fled 
to Misa Khan. This was followed by a full-scale Mughal attack 
on Qadam Rasūl by Ihtimim Khan, the Mughal admiral (Mirza 
Nathan’s father) with the entire Mughal fleet. ‘Abd Allah Khan 
vacated Qadam Rasul. While he was being pursued, Misa Khan’s 
fleet made a counter-attack and was alomst on the point of victory 
when the situation for the Mughals was saved by Mirza Nathan. 
In order to divert the attention of the Afghans he made a sudden 
attack on Miisa Khan’s position on the mouth of the Bandar canal. 
Taken by surprise Masa Khan hastily retreated. Qadam Rasul and 
the posts on the eastern bank of the Lakhy4 were then occupied by 
the Mughals. Misa Khan now felt it unsafe even to stay in his 
capital, Sunargaon. He evacuated it and withdrew to an island in 
the Meghna, called Ibrahimpur, where his family were escorted 
by Mirza Mu’min. This being done, Haji Shams al-Din Baghdadi 
submitted to Islam Khan and formally handed over Sunargaon to 
him in Safar 1020/April 1611.’ 


The fall of Sunargaon practically marked the end of Musa 
Khin’s resistance. He did indeed make three more attempts to 
recover some of his lost grounds, but each time he was repulsed 
by the Mughal army and navy. His brother Da’iid also made an 
attempt to recover Katrabhu; but the Portuguese pirates made a 
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sudden night attack on his post and killed him unrecognized.' 
Miisa Khan’s followers now recognized defeat and began to 
submit to Islam Khan. After Da’tid’s death and Misa Khian’s 
retreat to the island of Ibrahimpur, Bahadur Ghazi and Majlis 
Qutb surrendered to Islam Khan. The viceroy appropriated their 
war-boats but restored their estates to them.” Misa Khan still 
held on to his island retreat. Lest he should try to escape further 
south and effect a junction either with Ananta Mantkya of Bhulua 
(Noakhali) or with the Portuguese pirates, then entrenched at 
Sondip island under their leader Gonzales,’ Islam Khan sent a 
large expedition against the former under the command of Shaikh 
‘Abd al-Wahid and Haji Shams al-Din Baghdadi. Ananta Man- 
ikya made an attempt to oppose the Mughal forces on the bank of 
the Dakatia river, but being deserted by his chief army officer, 
Mirza Yūsuf Barlas, who came over to the Mughal side, first 
retreated to his capital Bhulua and then escaped to Arakan. His 
territory was annexed by Islam Khan who established two thands 
or military outposts there, one at Bhulua and the other at Jagdia, 
on the bank of the Big Feni river.* Masa Khan now decided to 
surrender and opened negotiations with Islim Khin and ultimate- 
ly surrerdered to him in Rab H 1020 (July 1611) at Jahangirna- 
gar. Islam Khan seized Misa Khan’s war-boats, compelled some 
of his chief followers to render personal service, and kept him 
under strict surveillance at Dacca. Thus came to an end the 
opposition of the most formidable Afghan leader in Bengal. As 
mentioned already, Misa Khan’s defeat and surrender was 
regarded by the Mughal authorities as the end of the war with the 
Bara Bhutyans, though some others of his followers still remained 
to be subdued. 
IV: SUBJUGATION OF THE OTHER CHIEFS 


There still remained a few more Afghan chiefs to be subdued, 
notably ‘Uthmin Khan at Bokiainagar, east of the Brahmaputra in 
the Mymensingh district, together with his sons and brothers in 
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south Sylhet. There were also Anwar Khan and Bayazid Karrani 
in north and central Sylhet, and Pahlwan at Matang (between 
Sylhet and Tippera) who had taken part in Musa Khan’s warfare 
but who now joined “Uthmin Khin and continued the anti- 
Mughal struggle. Therefore, after Mūsa Khan's surrender Islam 
Khan sent a large army consisting of 300 war-elephants, 1000 
select cavalry and 5000 musketeers, under Shaikh Kamil and 
Shaikh ‘Abd al- Wahid, and the fleet, now vastly enlarged with the 
acquisition of Musa Khan’s war-boats, under [htumam Khan and 
his son Mirza Nathan, in an expedition against ‘Uthman Khan. 
The dry season had already started, and when early in October, 
1611 (Sha'bān 1020) the army and the navy reached Hasanpur, 
about 23 miles south of Bokainagar, the water-level of the river 
had already receded making it impossible for the flcet to proceed 
further upwards. Islam Khan therefore directed his generals to 
attack ‘Uthman’s position by land. This was however a difficult 
task, because there was no suitable route and the landscape was 
generally unchartered and unknown to them. The Mughal 
generals Shaikh Kamal and Shaikh ‘Abd al-Wahid therefore 
procecded cautiously making small forts at short intervals in order 
to keep the lines of communication in the rear open!. Islim Khin 
himself advanced upto Took to direct the operations from that 
place. At that stage, however, he was faced with a serious 
conspiracy. Anwar Khan of Baniachang came with his brother 
Hassan Khan and made an insincere submission to Islam Khin and 
promised to support the Mughals in their attack upon ‘Uthman 
and his partisans. Islam Khan considered it to be a favourable turn 
of the events, accepted Anwar Khan's surrender and permitted 
him to retain his estate. On his. way back at Egarasindhu, 
however, Anwar Khan made contact with Bahadur Ghazi and 
Mahmūüd Khan who were in the Mughal camp and hatched a 
conspiracy to arrest the Mughal officers by inviting them to a 
banquet and then, in alliance with ‘Uthman Khan, to attack the 
Mughal army from within the camp and from without. The 
conspiracy miscarricd, however, and Anwar Khan succeeded in 
arresting only two Mughal officers with whom he fled to 
* fond., 100-105. 
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Baniachang (Habiganj subdivision of Sythet).' Islam Khan took 
stern measures. He put Mahmūd Khan and Bahadur Ghazi in 
chains and directed the prosecution of the campaign against 
‘Uthman with all vigour. The latter offered a very heroic 
resistance, fighting the Mughals at every stage. When the latter 
reached near Bokainagar two of ‘Uthman’s associates, Nasir Khan 
and Darya Khan of Tajpur (six miles north-west of Bokainagar) 
deserted him and surrendered to the Mughal generals. Their 
desertion seriously weakened ‘Uthmin’s position, and although 
there was a cessation of hostilities on account of the month of 
Ramadan (October-November 1611} he left Bokainagar and 
retreated into Sylhet. Shaikh Kamal and Shaikh ‘Abd al-Wahid 
occupied the vacant fort of Bokiinagar after the ‘Id, towards the 
end of November 1611. After the capture of Bokiinagar separate 
expeditions were sent against Anwar Khan of Baniachang, 
Pahlwan of Matang, and Khwaja Malhi and Khwaja Mumriz 
(brother and son respectively of ‘Uthman Khan) in Taraf. One by 
one all of them were forced to submit before the year was out. 
Anwar Khan was brought to Dacca where he was kept confined 
and subsequently blinded.” 


V: ANNEXATION OF FESSORE-KHULNA AND BARISAL 


Before undertaking the final expedition against ‘Uthman, 
Islam Khan wanted to secure his hold in the rear, particularly over 
Pratapaditya of Jessore. The latter had not kept his promise of 
personally joining with his forces in che campaign against Masa 
Khan. On the other hand, after the latter’s fall a number of 
Afghans had dispersed and taken shelter in Pratapaditya’s territor- 
ies. Particularly Jamal Khan, son of Qutla Khan (of Orissa) and 
another Afghan leader named Khwaja Kamal had taken shelter 
with Pratapadirya and had been organizing a force there. Khwaja 
Kamil had built up a formidable fleet of war-boats there of which 
he acted as the admiral. Moreover Pratapaditya’s son-in-law, 
Ramchandra of Bakla, had not yet tendered his submission and his 
territory was becoming increasingly the rendezvous of the 
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Portuguese pirates. Thus, excepting the nominal submission of 
Pratapaditya, the Mughal authority over the entire tract of 
Khuina-Jessore and Barisal was practically non-existent. Added to 
this, an Afghan leader of ‘Aldipur (south-east of Putia, in 
Rajshahi) named [lah Bakhsh, in alliance with Pitambar and 
Ananta, zamindars in southdern Rajshahi, were creating trouble 
in that part. Hence Islan: Khan decided to do away with their 
power before advancing further towards the east. 
Pratapaditya seems to have realized his mistake and promptly 
sent his son Sangramaditya with 80 war-boats to Islam Khan with 
expressions of regret. The latter took an uncompromising attitude 
this time, ordered the destruction of the war-boats sent by 
Pratapaditya and made preparations foran immediate expedition 
against him. To provide against any surprise move by ‘Uthmin 
Khan, Islam Khan kept Kamal and Shaikh ‘Abd al-Wahid posted 
with a strong force at Egarasindhu, backed by a part of the navy 
under Ihtimam Khin.’ Then, in the middle of December 1611 
(end of Safar 1020) Islam Khan sent two expeditions, one against 
Ramchandra of Bakla, and the other against Pratapaditya. The 
expedtion toward Bāklā was under the charge of Mirza Makki, 
assisted by Raja Satrajit; while that against Pratapaditya was led 
by Ghiyath Khan, the viceroy’s brother, and Mirza Nathan, 
commanding respectively the land forces and the war-boats. On . 
their way to Jessore Mirza Nathan and his forces suppressed the 
zamindars Pitambar and Ananta of Rajshahi and their protector 
lah Bakhsh of ‘Ald’ipur.* Then proceeding by and along the 
rivers Bhairab and, Ichhamati the Mughal army and the navy 
reached a place called Salk3, about 10 miles south of Bong3on (in 
Jessore). Here Pratapaditya’s land-forces and war-boats, com- 
manded by his eldest son Udayaditya, and the Afghan leaders 
Jamal Khan and Khwaja Kamal, opposed the advance of the 
Mughals. A combined land-cum-naval battle took place in which 
Jamal Khan and Khwaja Kamal on Pratapadtya’s side, and Mirza 
Nathan on the Mughal side played prominent parts. Though the 
Jessore fleet of war-boats commanded by Khwaja Kamal was 
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much larger and stronger, the Mughal land-forces, operating 
from the river banks, turned the scale in favour of che Mughals. 
Khwaja Kamal fell in cqurse of the fighting. The fall of the 
admiral resulted in 2 route of the fleet, and Udayaditya hastily fled 
to his father. Jamal Khan, who was holding the Salka fort, could 
not alone withstand the Mughal attack for long and had to 
evacuate and retreat. The Mughals then occupied the Salka fort.! 
In the meantime the expedition against Ramchandra of Barisal 
was successfully completed, After some resistance Ramchandra 
submitted and was escorted by Satrajit to Dacca where he was 
kept confined. His territory was annexed by Islam Khan.* The 
expeditionary force then came to Jessore and joined the Mughal 
forces there shortly after the battle of Salka. From there Ghiyath 
Khin and Mirza Nathan proceeded further down the river. 
Pratapaditya, assisted by Jamal Khan, made his last stand at 
Kagarghat, about five miles north of his capital Dhumghat (now 
in Satkhird subdivision of Khulna district), but was defeated and 
forced to retreat. Finding further resistance impossible Jamil 
Khan submitted to the Mughals. Pratapaditya, who had taken 
shelter in his capital, also soon tendered his submission.? He was 
escorted to Dacca where, along with the others he was kept 
confined. His territories also were annexed and Ghiyath Khin was 
placed in charge of their administration. The whole operations 
against Bakla and Jessore were completed within a month from 
mid-December 1611 to mid-January 1612. 


VE ‘UTHMAN KHAN’S LAST STRUGGLE AND DEATH 


Islam Khan now turned his attention to the final subjugation 
of ‘Uthman. The latter, after having withdrawn trom Bokaina- 
gar, had taken his position in Uhar in southern Sythet.* He was in 
alhance with Bayazid Karrani, who held central and portions of 
northern Sylhet. The expedition against ‘Uthman was organized 
rather on an tmperail scale, for the emperor Jahangir recalled from 
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the Deccan his trusted friend and general Shuja‘at Khan,’ and sent 
him to Bengal with his clder brother Bayazid, a nephew named 
Shaikh ‘Isa and a son named Shaikh Qasim, to undertake the 
campaign against ‘Uthmān. When they reached Dacca Islam Khan 
called upon ‘Uthman to surrender who gave a spirited reply 
stating.” 
“after tasting many vicissitudes of fortune, | have retired to a corner, If I 
am allowed to stay in this corner of contentment it is well and good, If, on 
the other hand, you desire ta taste the trials of batele by compelling [me} 
to move, and not satisfied with all your territories, you want to seize this 
corner of mine also, and bring about a war, then only two ways will be 
left open. You win, if fortune helps you; on the other hand, If [ am 
favoured by fortune I shall see where it leads to.” 


Thereupon a well-equipped army under Shuja‘at Khan together 
with a fleet of war-boats in charge of Ihtimam Khan and Mirza 
Nathan were sent against him. Sona Ghazi of Sarail, who had 
submitted to the Mughals, was also asked to accompany the 
expedition with his war-boats. At the same time a second 
expedition under Shaikh Kamal was sent against Bayazid Karrani. 
Shuja‘at Khan proceeded by way of Sarail (7 miles north of 
Brahmanbaria town) and entered Sylhet early in the month of 
Dhu al-Hijja 1020 (February 1612). ‘Uthman had placed his 
third brother Khwaja Wali to guard the strategic hill-pass of Tupia 
(or Putia) through which the Mughals had to advance. The pass 
was commanded by two forts on top of the hills on both sides and 
it was really difficult to reduce them; but Wali, displaying an 
uncommon cowardice, abandoned his post when the Mughals 
approached it. Shuja‘at Khan then easily occupied the forts and 
after staying there for a day to celebrate the ‘Id al-’adha resumed 
his march forward.? At that stage ‘Uchman Khan came out of his 
capital with a large force to oppose the Mughals. He took his 
stand at Dawlambapur, “four or five miles south of Maulaviba- 
zar”. Here a great battle took place between him and the Mughals 
on 9 Muharram 1021/12 March 1612. ‘Uthmān himself led the 
centre of the Afghan army consisting of 2000 cavalry, 5000 
infantry and 40 war-elephants; his brother Khwaja Wali comman- 
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ded the left with 1000 cavalry, 2000 infantry and 30 war- 
elephants; the right wing, consisting of 700 cavalry, 1000 infantry 
and 20 war-elephants was led by a trusty slave, Shir-i-Maydan; 
while the van consisting of 1500 cavalry, 2000 infantry and 50 
war-elephants was commanded by ‘Uthman's brothers Khwaja 
Malhi and Khwaja Ibrahim, and nephew Khwaja Da’tid. On the 
Mughal side the centre was led by Shuja’ac Khan aided by 
Jhtimam Khan and Mu‘tagid Khan; the centre was under Mirza 
Nathan, aided by Soni Ghazi, Sayyid Adam, Mirza Qasim, 
Shaikh Achcha and others; the right wing was commanded by 
Iftikhar Khan and the left wing was led by Kishwar Khan. As the 
battle progressed the superiority of the Afghans was clearly 
demonstrated. Under pressure of a division of the Afghan 
infantry the Mughal van under Mirza Nathan was thrown into 
utter confusion, and one of its officers Shaikh Achcha was killed 
by their own artillery fire. The right wing was similarly broken 
through, and its commander Iftikhar Khan was surrounded and 
killed with a number of his horsemen and soldiers. The left wing 
of the Mughals launched an attack on the Afghan right wing; but 
the latter under Shir-i-Maydan made a vigorous counter-charge, 
overwhelmed the enemy, killing many including the comander 
Kishwar Khan and his assistant Sayyid Adam, and compelled the 
rest to retreat to the main camp. ‘Uthmin’s son Mumriz then 
launched an attack with his elephants upon the rear of the Mughal 
van. Mirza Nathan, the Mughal commander, was wounded and 
carried unconscious to his camp. The right and left wings and the 
van of the Mughal army thus broken and overwhelmed, the 
centre under Shuja‘at Khan had now to bear the brunt of the 
Afghan attack. Soon the centre was also broken and Shuja‘at Khan 
was isolated and surrounded. ‘Uthman attempted to capture him. 
At that point of victory ‘Uthmän was mortally wounded by an 
arrow- which passed through his left eye into the brain. He 
succeeded in killing his assailant, but he soon died on the 
battle field.His son Mumriz quickly carried his dead father to the 
camp, kept the news of his death carefully concealed, and 
continued the battle till the end of the day. When the Mughals 
returned to their camp at night they were still unaware of the 
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death of ‘Uthm4n and spent the night with much vigilance and 
anxiety for the coming day as their loss in men and officers was 
heavy. With the death of ‘Uthman, however, the life and soul of 
the Afghan resistance was gone. In the Afghan camp the brothers 
and sons of ‘Uthman, along with other leading nobles, decided to 
withdraw quietly to the capital and to reorganize themselves 
under the leadership of ‘Uthm4n’s son Mumriz for renewing the 
war. Accordingly they left the field with their forces after 
mid-night, In the morning the Mughals found to their surprise 
and relief that the Afghans had retreated,‘ As the fate of ‘Uthman 
was not yet known, and the Mughals were very much weakened 
by the previous day’s fighting, Shuja‘at Khan did not dare 
undertake an immediate pursuit. The task for the Mughals was 
made easier, however, by the dissensions which soon developed 
among the Afghans. Wali, ‘Uthman’s third brother, aspired after 
the leadership and refused to cooperate with Mumriz. In the 
meantime fresh reinforcements having arrived, Shuja‘at Khan 
advanced towards the Afghan capital Uhar. As he approached it, 
negotiations were opened by Wali Mandu Khel, ‘Uthman’s 
minister, and on 11 Muharram (14 March 1612) ‘Uthman’s 
brothers Khwaja Wali, Khwaja Malhi, and Khwaja Ibrahim, his 
sons Khwaja Mumriz and Khwaja Ya‘qub, and nephew Khwaja 
Da’tid, together with other nobles numbering 400 men tendered 
their submission to Shuja‘at Khan.” The latter posted troops at 
Uhiar, made arrangements for the administration of the territory, 
and then taking the Afghan leaders with him started for Dacca 
where he reached on 7 Safar 1021 (8 April 1612). Islam Khan 
kept ‘Uthmin’s brothers and sons in confinement and sent a 
detailed report about the campaign and victory to emperor 
Jahangir who was much happy and relieved to know about 
‘Uthman Afghan’s final defeat and death. The emperor records in 
his memoirs: “When the joyful news reached in Agra this 
supplicant at the throne of Allah, he performed the prostrations of 
gratitude, and recognized that the driving away of this description 
of enemy was brought about simply through the unstinted mercy 
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of the Almighty Giver.”? 


The death of ‘Uthman Khan and the surrender of his sons and 
brothers also spelt the breakdown of Bayazid Karrani’s resistance 
in central Sylhet. There he and his brother Ya‘qaib had been 
offering a very spirited resistance to the Mughal expeditionary 
force under Shaikh Kamal and others.? As the Mughal forces 
approached Bayazid’s capital Sylhet he sent his brother Ya‘qib 
with a strong force to oppose them. Ya‘aiib erected a fort on the 
bank of the Surma river. Shaikh Kamal despatched a contingent 
under Raja Satrajit to take the fort by assault. After a week’s 
continuous fighting the Mughal forces succeeded in capturing it; 
but soon Ya‘qub received reinforcements, especially from Kachar. 
Its Raja, on an appeal by Bayazid, sent a contingent to the aid of 
the Afghans. Ya‘qib renewed his onslaught on the Mughals and 
drove them out of the fort with heavy losses. Some more 
fightings followed in which the Mughals were being successively 
beaten back. At this stage the news of ‘Uthman’s death and the 
surrender of his brothers and sons reached Sylhet. This complete- 
ly dispirited the Afghans there. Biyazid now begged for peace and 
handed over his elephants to Shaikh Kamil, and also proposed to 
accompany him to Dacca to tender submission to Islam Khan. 
Shaikh Kamal accepted the offer and after placing an officer and a 
contingent of force there, returned to Dacca, bringing with him 
Bayazid, his brother Ya‘qub and other Afghan chiefs. Islam Khan 
formally annexed Sylhet to the Bengal sizbah and kept the Afghan 
. chiefs in close custody. 

With the submission of Bayazid Karrani in Sythet the Afghan 
resistance in Bengal came to an end and Mughal supremacy was 
acknowledged throughout the country. It was as much a personal 
success of Islam Khan as that of the superior forces of the 
Mughals. In fact it was almost impossible for the Afghan chiefs to 
resist for long the vast Mughal power. Their fate was indeed 
sealed when Da’td Shah was defeated and killed. Yet they offered 
a very long and persistent opposition to the Mughals. The final 
success of Islim Khan was due to several factors. The Afghan 
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chiefs were scattered all over the country, and although this was 
of some advantage to them in the sense that the Mughals had to 
defeat each and every one of them and to conquer the land bit by 
bit, each chief had necessarily. a smaller and weaker force in 
comparison to that of the Mughals. ‘Isa Khan and his son Masa 
Khan had indeed organized a strong confederacy against the 
Mughals; but the ready submission and cooperation of the 
zamindars like Pratapaditya, Raja Satrajit and Raja Raghunath 
with the Mughals practically surrounded the confederacy by the 
enemy forces. This enabled Islam Khan to concentrate his 
attention upon Musa Khan and his confederates. After the latter’s 
defeat and subjugation, the suppression of the others became 
comparatively casy. Secondly, unlike Mansingh, Islam Khan, 
instead of personally leading the campaigns, deputed his generals 
to fight the battles and himself remained at his base directing and 
coordinating the operations. This is best illustrated by his 
planning of the compaign against ‘Uthman Khan. That leader was 
finally attacked only when the other parts of Bengal were brought 
under contro] and when fresh reinforcements and more capable 
generals like Shuja‘at Khan arrived from Agra. 


Vil: LAST DAYS OF ISLAM KHAN: DACCA MADE CAPITAL OF 
MUGHAL BENGAL 

The services of Islam Khan were well rewarded by the 
emperor Jahangir who promoted him to the “rank of 6000 
personal”. Shuja‘at Khan was also honoured with the title of 
Rustam-i-Zaman (Rusatam of the age) and an increase in his rank 
by “1000 persoanal and horse”. The emperor also increased the 
rank of the other servants according to the measure of their 

services, and they were “selected for other honours”. ! 
Shortly after the suppression of Bayazid and Ya‘qib in 
Sylhet, Islam Khan sent an expedition in 1612 under Shaikh 
Kamal against Kachar, situated to the east of Sylhet. The reason 
was perhaps the Kachar ruler Satrudaman’s (alias Pratap Narayan, 
1605-—1628) assistance to the Afghan chiefs during their opposi- 
tion to the Mughals. Satrudaman attempted to resist the advance 
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of the Mughals by constructing two frontier forts, one at 
Asuratekar, identified with modern Haritikar, and the other, 20 
miles south-west of it, at Pratapgarh. The Mughal forces were 
much handicapped by the guerilla and night attacks of the 
Kacharis, but were ultimately successful in overcoming their 
opposition and in capturing the two frontier forts. Thereupon 
Satrudaman sued for peace. Shaikh Kamil accepted his overtures 
and with the approval of Islam Khan concluded a peace giving 
rather easy terms to the Kachar ruler. Emperor Jahangir, 
however, disapproved Islam Khan’s action and asked him to 
renew the campaign under Mubariz Khan. This was done and the 
Kachar ruler was forced to tender definite submission and to pay 
suitable tribute.‘ 

The last military achievement of Islim Khan was the 
conquest of Kamnip in 1613. The Mughal intervention in 
Kamrap was the result of the Kamrup Raja Parikshit Narayan's 
own highhanded and aggressive proceedings. There was a 
dynastic rivalry between him and the Kuch Bihar Raja Lakshmi 
Narayan, who was a subordinate ally of the Mughals. Parikshit 
Narayan attacked Kuch Bihar and captured two of its north- 
eastern districts. Next he attacked another ally of the Mughals, 
Raja Raghunath of Shushang, and carried away his family as 
captives. Parikshit also seems to have harboured some Afghans, 
for his main fort at Dhubri, now in the Goalpara district of 
Assam, was under the command of one Fath Khan Salka. The 
carrying away of Raghunath’s family stirred Islam Khan to action. 
He decided to recover the captives by conquering Kamrap. Early 
in November 1612 he sent a large expedition under Mukarram 
Khan, with Shaikh Kamil as second in command, and accompa- 
nied by Raji Raghunath and some of the recently subdued 
Afghans.* The expeditionary force consisted of 1000 cavalry, 5000 
musketeers and 300 war-elephants, together with 400 war-boats 
under Mirza Nathan and 100 war-boats of Misi Khan under his 
admiral ‘Adil Khan, and another fleet under Bahadur Ghazi and 
Sonia Ghazi, When the forces reached Sālkonā, on the bank of the 
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Brahmaputra in the south-east of Kuch Bihar, the Kamrip Raja 
opposed them with a fleet of 300 war-boats. He was however 
defeated and put to flight. Most of his war-boats were captured by 
the Mughals.’ The territories’ which he had captured in the 
south-east of Kuch Bihar (the districts of Bahirband and Bhitar- 
band) were then recovered by Mirzi Nathan by a swift 
campaign.* The Mughal forces then proceeded northwards along 
the river and laid siege to Parikshit’s strong fort of Dhubri. It held 
out for three months and was then captured. The commandant of 
the fort, Fath Khan Salka, surrendered to the Mughals.? The 
Kāmrūp army, however, fled to Gilah, another fortified place 
about 10 miles north of Dhubri. The fall of Dhubri and the 
surrender of Fath Khan broke down Parikshit’s. resistance and he 
sued for peace, proposing to release the captives, to pay rich — 
presents to the Mughal commander and to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Mughals.* The Mughal commander accepted 
the peace terms but Islam Khan, mindful perhaps of the emperor’s 
recent disapproval of such proceedings in connection with the 
Kachar campaign, rejected the peace offer and demanded the 
surrender of Parikshit’s person as well as his kingdom.* On his 
refusal to do so, a two pronged attack was launched against him. 
On the one hand the Kuch Bihar ruler Lakshmi Narayan, assisted 
by a Mughal contingent under Raja Satrajit, attacked him from 
the west, while another land-and-naval force proceeded to Gilah 
and laid siege to it, cutting off its line of supplies. Threatened with 
starvation Parikshit came out of Gilah and made a desperate 
attempt to recover the Dhubri fort by a combined land and naval 
attack. The attempt failed, however, and he fled to his capital, 
Baranagar, on the bank of the Manasi river, opposite Goalpara. 
The Mughals pursued him there and their war-boats on the 
Manasa river blocked his way of escape further towards the 
interior. Thus surrounded he at last surrendered in July 1613. He 
was spared his life and personal liberty but his kingdom was 
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annexed to the Bengal sūbah and his war-elephants were taken 
over. 


Before the victorious army returned to the capital [slim Khin 
fell ill and died on 21 August 1613. His work was, however, well 
accomplished. When he came to Bengal effective Mughal autho- 
rity extended only over a small strip of land around Rajmahal and 
the Afghans were still very strong in their resistance. Islam Khan 
came to Bengal with the determination to break the Afghans’ 
power and to establish Mughal supremacy throughout the 
country. He succeeded in doing that. He also established a well 
organized system of administration in the province. Of this Jater 
work, his fixation of the capital at Dacca was a wise and 
constructive measure. Ít is not on record exactly on what date he 
formally inaugurated that city as his capital. As described earlier, 
at the beginning of his campaign against Misa Khan in 1609 Islam 
Khan sent some of his officers including Shaikh Kamal to Dacca 
with instructions to repair the forts there and otherwise to take 
measures for launching an all-out offensive against Misa Khan. 
Islam Khan himself does not appear to have moved there till after 
the capture of Dakchara from Misa Khan in 1610. Shortly after 
his arrival at Dacca Islam Khan renamed the city after his 
sovereign, calling it Jahangirnagar. From that time it virtually 
became the capital of the province. It is doubtful that he finally 
fixed it as the capital before the suppression of the Bara Bhuiyan 
confederacy under Miisé Khan and the formal annexation of their 
territories? When that was done, its continuation as the capital 
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seemed only natural. In fact the constitution of Bihar into a 
separate province by the Mughals necessiated the fixation of a new 
capital for Bengal. Mansingh’s transfer of the capital to Rajmahal 
was not, in that sense, a practical and wise choice; for it was 
situated almost at the western extremety of the province, away 
from central and eastern Bengal. Nothing more clearly demons- 
trated Mansingh’s mistake than the necessity which compelled 
him to stay for long intervals at Ghoraghat during his first term of 
office. However, now that the Afghans and other zamindars had 
been subdued and the frontiers of Mughal Bengal extended upto 
Sylhet in the east, the situation of Dacca almost at the centre of the 
subah suggested itself as the natural capital of the province. 
Secondly, one of Mansingh’s main considerations in shifting the 
capital to Rajmahal was to place the administrative headquarters 
beyond the range of a sudden river attack by the enmies. Now the 
position was completely reversed. The Mughals now possessed a 
very strong river flotilla and che acquisition of the fleets of the 
Afghans and other chiefs had removed the fear of such encmy 
attack. On the contrary, in the light of the possession of the fleet, 
the location of Dacca almost surrounded by rivers and with easy 
access to the principal water-routes of the country now invested it 
with a new strategic significance for the Mughals. Thirdly, the 
continued existence of the administrative and military headquar- 
ters at Dacca was necessary not only to consolidate and administer 
the newly acquired territorics, but also to hold in check the 
Arakanese and the Portuguese who were becoming increasingly 
powerful in the south and south-eastern regions of Bengal. 
Obviously for these reasons Islam Khan fixed the provincial 
capital at Dacca. And it inaugurated a new era in the history of 
eastern Bengal generally. It focussed attention to this region in a 
way in which it had never been before. Dacca soon grew to be an 
important city and a flourishing centre of trade and commerce. 
Islam Khan himself contributed much to its development by the 
construction of new edifices and forts. The fixation of the capital 
at Dacca, besides paving the way for the all-round development of 
eastern Bengal, proved to be the stepping stone for further 
extension of the Mughal jurisdiction in the south-east including 
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Chittagong. With the exception of a brief interval Dacca 
continued to be the capital of the country for about a century after 
which it was removed to Murshidabad. 


PART Wl 


MUGHAL RULE IN BENGAL 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE MUGHAL PACIFICATION AND THE 
BEGINNING OF FRONTIER WARS 


Islam Khan had just succeeded before his death in subduing 
the Afghan leaders and other chiefs. Their complete pacification 
and consolidation of the Mughals’ hold over Bengal was yet to be 
achieved. Moreover, as the latter succeeded in defeating the 
Bengal chiefs, the affairs in the north-east and south-east frontiers 
were bound to attract the new administration’s attention. During 
the previous period of troubles the Assam ruler in the north-east 
and the Arakanese and the Portuguese in the south-east had made 
considerable inroads into those frontier regions. A conflict with 
them now became almost inevitable. Not unnaturally therefore 
the two immediate successors of Islim Khan in Bengal found 
themselves confronted with chese tasks. These two successors 
were Qisim Khan (1023-1026/1614-1617) and Ibrahim Khan 
(t026- 1033/1617-1624). The latter died in a battle at Akbarnagar 
near Rajymahal with Prince Shah Jahan who had then revolted 
against his father Jahangir. Shah Jahan held the province for about 
a year after which it was recovered for the emperor Jahangir. His 
reign was however quickly drawing to a close and for che 
remaining three years of his hfe Bengal was governed by three 
successive viceroys, Mahabat Khan (assisted by his son Kha- 
nahzad Khan), Mukarram Khan and Fida’l Khan. These two 
viceroyalties were in the nature of stop-gap arrangements and 
they were not marked by any significant event or development. 


I: VICEROYALTY OF QASIM KHAN 
(1023-—1026/1614—1617) 


Qasim Khan was the brother of the late viceroy Islam Khan 
and was governor of Monghyr in Bihar before his appointment as 
viceroy of Bengal. The new viceroy, however, lacked his late 
brother’s ability, intelligence and resourcefulness, and he commit- 
ted the initial mistake of making some delay in taking up his 
assignment. For although he was appointed to succeed his brother 
in Sha‘ban 1022/September 1613 he arrived at Jahangirnagar about 
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eight months later, in Rabi‘! 1023/May 1614. During the interval 
the diwan Mirza Husain Beg carried on the administration 
virtually combining in himself the functions of the viceroy and the 
koetwal, together with those of his own charge as diwan. He was 
assisted in his work by the bakhshi Khwaja Tahir Muhammad, 
the wagi‘a nawis (newswriter) Aqi Yaghma, and the late 
viceroy’s son Shaikh Hushang. When therefore Qasim Khan at 
last arrived at Dacca and assumed charge of his office he found 
himself not quite liked by this group. The conflict came to surface 
over the appointment of a new Korwal which was opposed by the 
diwan, Mirza Husain Beg. His son attacked the viceroy’s men, 
killing and wounding a number of them. In retaliation Qasim 
Khan arrested the diwan and confiscated his property. The 
dispute was however finally resolved by the intervention of the 
emperor Jahangir who successively sent two officers to investigate 
the affair and to settle financial matters, The diwan was released 
and his property restored. Further, Qasim Khan was compelled to 
pay him a compensation of 100,000 rupees. This was, after all, not 
a very good beginning; and relations between his group and that 
of the diwan continued to be strained so that, after some time, the 
emperor recalled the diwan and sent Mukhlis Khan in his place 
giving him also the power to select the bakhshi and the wagt‘a 
nawis. ` 

Scarcely had the internal squabbles and personal rivalries 
been over when the viceroy’s attention was drawn to the affairs in 
Kachhar in the north-east. That territory, as related above,” had 
been subdued by Islam Khan and its chief Satrudaman had been 
forced to acknowledge his allegiance to the Mughal sovereign. It 
appears however that after Islam Khan’s death Satrudaman had 
thrown off his allegiance and assumed independence. To make 
things worse, a section of the people in south-western Kachhar 
adjoining Sylhet started a new trouble. They claimed themselves 
to be ‘Mughals’ in origin, giving out that they were the 
descendants of a company of Timtr’s soldiers who were said to 
have been left in India and who, in course of time, had migrated to 
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that part of the country. Although those people spoke the 
Kachhari language, they differed from the other Kachhiris in 
physical features, manners and customs. Before their claims grew 
out of proportions, however, Qasim Khan promptly decided to 
suppress them. Accordingly he sent against them an expedition in 
November 1614 (Shawwal 1023) under Mubariz Khan, the 
thanadar of Bindasil in eastern Sylhet. It did not take long for 
Mubariz Khan to defeat and subdue these people. After his return 
from that campaign Qasim Khan sent him, supported by Mirak 
Bahadur Jalair, witha well-equipped army against Satrudaman. 
As on the occasion of the previous Mughal campaign against 
Kachhiar, in which also Mubariz Khan had taken part; he followed 
the same route and attacked first the fort of Pratapgarh in the 
south-west of Kachhar, and then the fort of Asuretakar, a few 
miles northwards. At both the places Satrudaman offered a 
stubborn resistance, but was defeated and the forts were captured 
by the Mughal army. Once again Satrudaman sued for peace, 
reaffirming his allegiance to the Mughal emperor, offering 
tributes in cash and elephants, and praying for personal liberty and 
exemption from attendance at court. Qasim Khan accepted the 
proposals, but before the agreement could be finalized Mubariz 
Khan suddenly dicd. Thereupon his assistant Mirak Bahadur Jalair 
precipitately evacuated the fort of Asuretakar and withdrew to 
Sylhet. Thus inspite of the success of the military campaign, its 
practical political result was nil. Qasim Khan of course replaced 
Mirak Bahadur Jalair by Mukarram Khan, the conqueror of 
Kamrip; but no further immediate expedition could be sent 
against Satrudaman because of the more formidable danger of an 
Arakanese invasion from the south-east. 

During the Mughal-Afghan contest and the troublous period 
that followed the Arakanese ruler Meng Khamaung extended his 
authority upto Chittagong where he built a strong fort and 
stationed a strong naval force. From there he used to carry on 
frequent plundering raids into the southern districts of Bengal as 
far as Sunargion in the cast and Hugli in the west. ! In course of 


’ See J.N. Sarkar, “The Feringi pirates of Chatgaon”, J.A.S.B., 1907, 419-425. It is based on 
Shikab al-Din Tilish’s account, the relevant portions of which are reproduced by Sarkar. 
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such undertakings he at times came into conflicts with the 
Portuguese pirates, particularly one of their leaders named 
Sebastian Gonzales who had at that time established himself at the 
island of Sondip.' The establishment of the Mughal sway over 
Bengal was however viewed as a common danger by both the 
Arakanese king and Gonzales and naturally both now thought in 
terms of co-operating with cach other for resisting or frustrating 
the Mughal jurisdiction in southern Bengal. Islam Khan's 
conquest of Bhulua (Noakhali) practically brought the Mughal 
power in direct contact with the Arakanesc. It may be recalled that 
when the Mughal army advanced upon Bhulua its ruler Raja 
Ananta Manikya fled to Arakan secking the help of its ruler. The 
subsequent activities of Ananta Manikya are not however known; 
but the Arakan king soon patched up his quarrel with Gonzales of 
Sondip and in league with him launched a combined land and 
naval attack upon Bhulua early in December 1614 (Dhu al- 
Qa‘dah 1023). Qasim Khan had not yet been completely free 
from the Kachhar expedition. The Arakan king proceeded by land 
from Chittagong with a large army including 700 war elephants 
and accompanied by the Portuguese land forces, while his navy 
joined that of Gonzales and advanced by water.* ‘Abd al- Wahid, 
the Mughal thanadar at Bhulua, found it impossible to oppose 
the invading forces and retreated north towards the Dakatia river 
and the Michwa Khal (rivulet) in order to be out of reach of the 
large Portuguese-Arakanese war-boats. This gave a free hand to 
the latter who, after plundering Bhulua and the lands that lay on 
both sides of the river, advanced upto the Dakatia river. At that 
stage. however, the allies fell out among themselves. The 
Arakanese king arrested the Firingi (Portuguese) officers in his 
company, including the nephew of the Firingi admiral, Antonio 
Carvalho, while the latter, in retaliation, captured the admiral and 
other officers of the Arakan flect, plundered its treasures and 
artillery and quickly retired to Sondip,leaving the Arakanese king 
alone on land to face the Mughals. ‘Abd al-Wahid did not fail to 


' Sondip was formerly within the jurisdiction of Noakhal: district. It is now under the 
jurisdiction of Chittagong. 
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take advantage of the situation. He was in the meantime 
strengthened by the arrival of reinforcements sent by Qasim 
Khan under Shaikh Farid, Shaikh Kamal and Mirza Makki. ‘Abd 
al-Wahid now recrossed the Dakatia and launched a vigorous 
counter-attack upon the Arakan king. Bereft of any naval support 
and deserted by the Portuguese land forces who had accompanied 
him, he was forced to make a precipitate retreat across the Feni 
rivers, leaving behind a large number of his soldiers and 
war-elephants in the hands of the pursuing Mughal army. 
The Arakan king could not immediately resume his hostili- 
ties against the Mughals because in the following year (1024/1615) 
he was involved, on the one hand, in hostilities with the 
Portuguese and, on the other, in a conflict with the Burmese king 
Mahi Dharma Raji (1605—1628).' In the same year, however, 
Qasim Khan did not have peace. His attention was now drawn to 
the north-east. The subjugation of Kuch Bihar and Kamrutp 
during Islam Khan's viceroyalty had brought the Mughals in 
contact with the Ahom kingdom of Assam lying to the east of 
Kamrip and corresponding roughly to the modern Assam 
districts of Darrang, Naogaon and Sibsagar. The Mughal hold 
over Kāmrūp now spilled into a conflict with the Ahom 
kingdom. It was precipitated by the conduct of the Kuch Bihar 
and Kamrip Rajas, Lakshmi Narayan and Parikshit Narayan, 
who, though they had promised their allegiance, were now in 
treasonable contact with the Ahom kingdom. Shortly after his 
assumption of office as viceroy Qasim Khan found it necessary, 
therefore, first to keep these two persons under close surveillance 
at Jahangirnagar and then to send them away to the emperor’s 
court. This naturally caused some discontent in their respective 
territories. Parikshit Narayan’s brother, Bali Narayan, took 
shelter with the Ahom king. Whether this was the immediate 
cause of the conflict is not clear; but soon Qasim Khan sent an 
expedition against him under the command of Aba Bakr, who 
was accompanied by about 12000 cavalry and infantry and a fleet 
of 400 war-boats. Aba Bakr proceeded by way of Baranagar, the 


‘ALP. Phyre, History of Burma, Lundon, 1883, 176-177; also G.E. Harvey, History of 
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old capital of Kamrup, thence to Hajo, the new Mughal 
headquarters, and from there to the frontier post of Kohhaca on 
the Barnadi. There he spent the rainy season of 1615 (June — 
September). The unhealthy climate of the place caused illness 
among the Mughal army and a number of them died. At the end 
of the rainy season Abi Bakr entered Assam and captured the 
Ahom frontier post of Kajli by the middle of November of that 
year. He then advanced upon the next Ahom stronghold of 
Samdhara, lying at the confluence of the Bharel: and the 
Brahmaputra. Here the Ahom king offered a tough resistance. 
About the middle of January 1516 (1024 H) the Ahom forces 
numbering about 300,000 with 700 war cicphants crossed the 
river Bhareli under cover of a dark night and suddenly fell upon 
the Mughal encampment. A severe land and naval battle took 
place in which Aba Bakr, the commander, together with a 
number of officers, were killed, and a large number of the Mughal 
war-boats were also captured by the Assamese. The other 
commanders of the Mughal land forces and war-boats, Miran 
Sayyid Mas‘id, Sona Ghazi and Raja Satrajit, managed to escape 
with the remnant of the Mughal army and navy.’ 

In the meantime the Arakan king had become free from his 
entanglements with the Portuguese and the Burmese. Towards 
the end of 1615, therefore, he renewed his attack upon Bhulua. As 
on the previous occasion, this time also ‘Abd al-Wahid, the 
Mughal thanadar, found it necessary to withdraw to the more 
convenient position near the Dakaua river. His son, Mirza Nūr 
al-Din, however, made a plan to trap the Arakan forces. He lay in 
hiding with a considerable force of cavalry opposite a bog near the 
river. When the Arakan king had just crossed that spot Nir al-Din 
suddenly made a cavalry charge upon him. ‘Abd al-Wahid also 
attacked him from the other direction. Thus being surrounded by 
enemies the Arakan forces Were thrown into utter confusion. In 
their attempt to retreat they were forced into the quagmire. A 
large number of them were killed, some managed to escape, but 
the king himself together with his nephew and war-elephants 
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were stuck up in the muddy ground. In utter distress he sued for 
peace, offering to surrender all his officers and men, including his 
nephew, and also the elephants and other war equipments, and 
praying in return only to be spared his hfe and personal liberty. 
‘Abd al-Wahid accepted these terms and allowed the Arakan king 
to escape almost alone towards Chittagong. With the prisoners of 
war and the elephants ‘Abd al-Wahid triumphantly returned to 
Bhulua early in January 1516. 

‘Abd al-Wahid’s treatment of the Arakan king, the traditional 
invader and disturber of peace in the south-eastern region, does 
not appear to be politic, and most probably the viccroy, Qasim 
Khan, was net quite happy over it. For shortly afterwards, in 
February 1516, he himself advanced to Bhulua and from there sent 
an expedition under ‘Abd al-Nabi to drive away the Arakan king 
from Chittagong and to capture that place. The progress of the 
Mughal forces were checked, however, at Kathgar, near Sita- 
kund, where the Arakan king had erected a fort and had 
concentrated a large force backed by a tleer of about 1000 
war-boats. ‘Abd al-Nabi at first attempted to capture the fort by 
assault, but being unsuccessful in that effort he laid siege to it. The 
siege dragged on for a long time as a result of which food-supphies 
tan short forcing the Mughal general to raise the siege in May 
1516 and to recurn to Bhulua. 

Apart from the above mentioned external affairs, Qasim 
Khan's viceroyalty was also troubled by the insubordination of 
some of the recently subdued Afghan chiefs and zamindars. 
Shortly after his assumption of office two of the Afghan chiefs 
who had settled themselves in south-west Bengal threw off their 
allegiance and assumed an attitude of independence. These were 
Bahidur Khan, nephew and successor of Salim Khan of Hijli 
(south-eastern Midnapur), and Shams Khan of Pachet. They were 
joined by Bir Hamir of Burdwan, a Hindu zamindar, and Birbhan 
of Chandrakona (north Midnapur). Qasim Khan sent two 
expeditions against them, one under Shaikh Kamil and the other 
under Mirza Makki. When the Mughal forces arrived at those 
places the Afghan chiefs and the Hindu zamindars promptly 
submitted and were allowed to remain in possession of their 
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estates. ; 

Early in 1617 Qasim Khan was recalled from Bengal by 
Jahangir. Succeeding, as he did, an illustrious viceroy like Islam 
Khan, Qasim Khan's abilities and qualities naturally appear less 
brilliant, but allowance must be made for the fact that he was 
inicially faced with an unfriendly group of Islam Khani nobles 
and, further, that his short viceroyalty was crowded by a 
succession of external and internal troubles. During the three 
years of his office he was obliged to take five major expeditions 
against external cnemies — two against Kachhar and Assam, and 
three against the Arakanese king, two of which was defensive and 
one punitive. These were in addition to the expeditions against the 
insubordinate zamindars. He did not succeed in all his military 
undertakings; but he did not definitely leave the Mughal position 
in Bengal weaker than he had found it. His troubles were 
essentially a legacy of the hastily finished work of [sim Khan; and 
it would be both unsympathetic and incorrect to assert, as one 
writer has done, that “the grand work of Islam Khan had been 
undone by his brother.”? Far from destroying Islam Khan's work, 
Qisim Khan rather continued and completed it. 


fly VICEROYALTY OF IBRAHIM KHAN 
(1027—10133/1617—~-1624) 

Ibrahim Khan succeeded Qasim Khan in November 1617. 
The new viceroy was the brother of the empress Nir Jahan and 
was governor of Bihar before his assignment to Bengal. As 
governor of Bihar he had conquered the territory of “Khokhara” 
(Chota Nagpur), then famous for a diamond mine there,’ and was 
for that meritorious act rewarded with an increase in his mansab 
(rank) and the title of Fath Jang.* He was able, intelligent and 
energetic, and had the additional advantage of enjoying the trust 
and confidence of the emperor. The six years of Ibrahim Khan’s 
viceroyalty were however characterized by the same problems 
and similar events as those which marked the period of his 

l Tuzuk., I.. 392. 
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predecessor. The same troubles in the north-cast over the 
possession of Kamrup, the hostile relanonship with Assam, the 
inroads by the Arakanese and the Portuguese in the south-east and 
the insubordination of some of the zamindars repeated themselves 
with the same pattern of counter-moves by the viceroy. Nor did 
he attain any the more tangible result with respect to any of these 
problems than his predecessor. It would therefore be far from 
correct to say that Ibrahim Khan's viceroyalry was “marked by 
peace and tranquillity unknown before” and that for the first time 
since che Mughal conquest “Bengal now settled down to enjoy the 


blessings of Mughal peacc.”! 

Ibrahim Khin’s arrival in Bengal almost coincided with a 
rather serious development in Kamrup. There the Mughal 
revenue collector Shaikh [brahim misappropriated the revenue of 
that region, entered into a treasonable plot with the Ahom king 
and his protegee Bali Narayan (brother of Parikshit Narayan) and 
rose in rebellion. Mirzā Nathan, the historian and a faithful 
officer, attempted to put down Shaikh Ibrahim without success. It 
was only after Ibrahim Khan’s arrival in Bengal and the sending in 
of reinforcements that the rebellious officer was defeated and 
killed. But the mischief done by him was not yet over. Bali 
Narayan was emboldened to attack Kamrtip. Backed by the 
Ahom king he captured Pandu, a Mughal frontier outpost, and 
advanced upto Hajo, the Mughal headquarters in Kamrup. He 
was accompanied by a fairly large force and succeeded for a time 
in overpowcring the Mughals. Reinforcements were soon rushed 
erg he was ultimately driven back with heavy loss in February 

Shaikh Ibrahim’s rebellion and Bali Narayan’s inroad into 
Kamrup induced Ibrahim Khan to think of creating some sort of a 
political counterpoise in the region. Accordingly he wrote to the 
emperor for releasing the Kuch Bihar and Kamrap Rajas, Lakshmi 
Narayan and Parikshit Narayan, who had been exiled to Delhi by 
Qasim Khan, and also the sons of Raja Pratapaditya of Jessore, 
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who had been sent to court by Islam Khin. The emperor accepted 
the recommendation and released them. At the same time (middle 
of March 1618) Ibrahim Khan also released the Afghan leader 
Musa Khan and his other colleagues who had been kept confined 
at Dacca since the ume of Islim Khan. This act of political 
clemency was undoubtedly a wise measure and it served to 
strengthen the viccroy’s hands. Musa Khan served the Mughal 
cause faithfully during the remainder of his life; while Raja 
Lakshmi Narayan also remained loyal. The situation in Kamrap, 
however, did not improve much. In fact almost immediately after 
the Kamrip Raya Patikshit Narayan’s release, one of his younger 
brothers, Madhustidan, suddenly revolted and captured its 
south-western pargand of Karibari. The revolt was suppressed 
only by the heroic exertions of M&sa Khan, who was sent there 
immediately after his release at the head of an expedition. 
Nonetheless Kamrip continued to be a trouble-spot throughout 
the period. 

Ibrahim Khan’s main instruction from the emperor was to 
put an end to the Arakanese incursions. Accordingly, as soon as 
Madhusudan’s rebellion in Kamriip was suppressed, Ibrahim 
Khan turned his attention towards the south-east. Like Qasim 
Khan, he also came to the conclusion that the capture of 
Chittagong from the Arakan king would be the only effective 
deterrent against his repeated raids into Bengal. As a preliminary 
step towards achieving this objective the viceroy decided first to 
conquer Tripura so that it might not create trouble in the rear by 
entering into an alliance with the Arakan ruler. Hence during the 
later part of 1618 Ibrahim Khan launched a three-pronged attack 
on Tripura. One division of the army was sent under the 
command of Mirza Isfandiyar through the modern Brahmanbaria. 
subdivision to enter Tripura from its north-west side; a second 
division was sent under Mirza Nar al-Din and Miisa Khan by way 
of Mihirkul near modern Comilla town to proceed towards the 
Tripura capital Udaipur from the west; while the ‘fleet of 
war-boats under the admiral Bahadur Khan proceeded up the 
river Gumti by way of Comilla. The Tripura king Jaśomānikya 
came out of his capital and at first opposed the Mughal forces 
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under Mirza Isfandiyär who had advanced near the capital. 
Although far superior in numbers the Tripura forces were 
defeated with heavy loss and Jasomānikya was forced to retreat 
towards his capital. In course of his retreat he came upon the 
Mughal forces advancing from the west under Mirza Nur al-Din 
and Misi Khan and was again defeated. His attempt to check the 
advance of the Mughal fleet similarly failed and the two divisions 
of the Mughal army captured the capital Udaipur early in 
November 1618. Jasomanikya tried to escape to Arakan but was 
pursued and captured with his family. Tripura was annexed to the 
Bengal sūbah and the Mughal commanders returned to Dacca 
towards the end of November with the royal captive and a 
number of elephants.’ 

[brahim Khan could not, however, follow up this success by 
an immediate attack upon the Arakanese stronghold of Chitta- 
gong because affairs in the north-east once again engrossed his 
attention. Raja Satrajit of Bhusni {parts of Jessore and Faridpur) 
who had submitted to {slim Khan and had been chen enlisted in 
the Mughal army and posted as a thanadar in Kiamrup, now 
proved faithless and entered into treasonable contacts with Bali 
Narayan and his protector, the Ahom king.” Satrajit secretly aided 
Bali Narayan’s war preparations in Darrang district and also 
instigated an Ahom chief named Shumaru to launch a sudden 
attack on the Mughal post at Hangrabari. To facilitate this move 
Satrajit treacherously induced Ibrahim Khan's bakhshi (Paymas- 
ter - General of the forces), who had gone on an inspection of the 
troops there, to bring out them from the fort. As this was done, 
the Assamese forces, on the indication of Satrajit, suddenly fell 
upon the Hangrabari fort and captured it without much effort. 
The fort was set on fire by them and about seven hundred Mughal 
troops were killed as they made a disadvantageous attempt to 
dislodge the Assamese. They were ultimately forced to 
withdraw.° Satrajit’s treacherous conduct was not yet known so 
that he escaped any immediate punishment. Encouraged by him 
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Bali Narayan also made a number of daring raids into Kamrip in 
order to oust the Mughals from there. He did not succeed in doing 
„so only because of the timely arrival of reinforcements sent by 
Ibrahim Khan. 

In the meantime the Arakan king did not sit idle. He 
strengthened his position by capturing the island of Sondip from 
Gonzales and early in 1620 renewed his raid on south Bengal. 
With a large fleet of war-boats he suddenly came up the Meghna 
river plundering the villages on its banks and reached as far as the 
island of Baghachar, a few miles south of Dacca. Ibrahim Khan 
promptly advanced against him initially with only 32 war-boats 
and was quickly jomed by the main body of his fleet and about 
8000 cavalry under Miisa Khan and other generals. The Arakan 
king did not dare engage in battle with the Mughal forces and 
quickly withdrew. [brahim Khan now decided to undertake the 
long-~deferred expedition against Chittagong. Early in March 
1621 he started with an well-equipped army from the new base in 
Tripura, leaving the fleet in the Big Feni river, It appears that he 
intended to appear suddenly before Chittagong and to avoid any 
naval engagement on the way, particularly as the Arakanese had 
now a powerful base at Sondip. But the plan failed mainly because 
of the difficulty of passage through the hilly and forest region 
across Tripura. The cavalry and the elephants could not advance 
easily through the inaccessible forests and at last, being faced with 
scarcity of food supplies and pestilence in the army Ibrahim Khan 
was forced to withdraw.' Clearly the campaign was ill-planned 
and it could not even reach as far as Sitakunda which had been the 
scene of the last battle between the Arakanese and the Mughal 
forces sent by [brahim Khan’s predecessor Qasim Khan. 

The fatlure of the Chittagong expedition had its immediate 
repercussion in the renewal of raids by the Arakan king. In 
mid-August of the same year (1621) he made a quick raid on the 
island of Dakhin Shahbazpur in the mouth of the Meghna river 
(now forming a part of the Barisal district) and plundered it. As 
soon as Ibrahim Khan approached the quarter with a fleet, 
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however, the former hurriedly withdrew. For a time after this 
event the Arakan king was kept busy by the enmity of the 
Burmese ruler. The Portuguese pirates carried on their depreda- 
tions however in the coastal region. On one occasion they came 
upto southern Jessore, plundered the villages and went off with 
1500 men and women as captives.' Once again Ibrahim Khin 
personally led a fleet of war-boats to deal with the danger, but 
before he could find his way to Jessore through the labyrinthian 
water-routes of southern Bengal, the pirates had already made 
their escape to safety in the further south. 

About the same time Bahadur Khan of Hijli (south-eastern 
Midnapur), who had revolted and then submitted during Qasim 
Khan's viceroyalty, once again rose in rebellion. He intrigued 
with Mukarram Khan, the Mughal governor of Orissa, and 
received support from him. From Jessore Ibrahim Khan sent his 
nephew Mirza Ahmad Beg with a strong force against Bahadur 
Khan, and also asked the faujdar of Burdwan, Muhammad Beg 
Abakash, to join in the attack on him. In the meantime Mukarram 
Khan of Orissa withdrew his support from Bahadur Khan. The 
latter found it impossible to resist the combined attack and sued 
for peace. He came personally to Jessore tv render his submission 
to Ibrahim Khan who pardoned him and reinstated him in his 
Jagir, but imposed upon him a fine of 300,000 rupees for his 
disloyalty.’ 

For about two years after this till the appearance of the 
rebellious Prince Shah Jahan in November 1623 Bengal witnessed 
relative peace except for the sporadic outbreaks of disloyalty in 
Kamrup which were duly suppressed by Shaikh Kamal, who had 
been posted there. Early in 1623, however, he died in Kāmrūp. 
He was one of the most experienced Mughal officers who had 
been serving in Bengal since Islam’ Khan's time, Ibrahim Khan 
assigned Shaikh Kamil’s jagir and office to his eldest son Shaikh 
Shah Muhammad and sent him to Kamrup with an increase in his 
rank. Shaikh Kamil's death was followed by the loss of another 
great person, Misa Khan, who died of an illness in April of the 
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same year. Ibrahim Khan selected the deceased leader's young 
son, Ma'‘siim Khan, aged about 19 years, as successor to his 
father’s position and estates.’ The viceroy also retained in service 
Miisa Khan’s other officers like Khwaja Chand, the minister, 
‘Adil Khan, the admiral, and others. The year 1623 was, however, 
the worst year for Ibrahim Khan who was soon to face the 
rebellious Prince Shah Jahan. 


Il: PRINCE SHAH JAHAN IN BENGAL AND AFTER 


Towards the end of 1622 (1031) Prince Shah Jahan rose in 
rebellion in the Deccan. He was the third and the ablest son of 
Jahangir and was marked out as his successor to the throne. As 
early as 1617 Shah Jahan was invested with the unprecedented 
rank of “30,000 dhac and 20,000 sawar ” and was also decorated 
with the title -of “Shah Jahan”, bis original name being Prince 
Khurram. The prospects of his peaceful succession were blurred, 
however, by the ambitious manœuvres of the Queen Nar Jahan.” 
The process started in 1621 when her father, I‘timad al-Daulah, 
the real brain behind the so-called “Nor Jahan clique”, died. to 
make matters worse, Jahangir’s health sharply declined since the 
beginning of 1622. Nir Jahan now became anxious to maintain 
her pre-eminent position by some realignment of the court clique. 
She gave her daughter Ladli Begam, born of her previous husband 
Sher Afghan, in marriage with Jahangir’s fifth son Prince 
Shahryar and took steps to ensure the latter’s succession to the 
throne. In the meantime Shah ‘Abbas of Persia had attacked and 
captured Qandahar. Shah Jahan was now asked to proceed 
thither. The-latter suspected that it was an attempt on the queen’s 
part to keep him away from the capital at that critical juncture of 
Jahangir’s illness. Accordingly Shah Jahan came upto Malwa and 
from there excused himself from marching further on the ground 
of the rainy season. Moreover, to strengthen his position he asked 
for adding to his jagir the strategic pargana of Dholpur, lying 
some 80 miles from Agra on the left bank of the Chambal river. 


' Jbid., 680, 7 
2 For a detailed discussion of the causes of Shah Jahan's rebellion sce B.P. Saksena, History of 
Shah Jahan of Dihi, Allahabad, 1932, Chap. l. See also Riydd., 180-183. 
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The queen checkmated this demand of Shah Jahan’s by persuading 
Jahangir co confer the pargand on Shary4r. Shah Jahan, however, 
took possession of the pargana and in this act a conflict took place 
between his men and those of Shahryar. Shah Jahan attempted to 
explain matters by sending Afdal Khan, son of Abū al-Fadl, with 
a letter to Jahangir, but the latter, under Nur Jahan’s influence, 
refused an audience to the messenger. Shah Jahan was now 
deprived of his jagirs in the sarkars of Hisar Firuzah and Doab 
near Delhi which were transferred instead to Shahryar, and was 
further told that “the Subahs of the Dakhin, and Gujarat and 
Malwa, were bestowed on him, and that he might rule over them, 
making his headquarters within those limits wherever he 
pleased.” Shah Jahan was also asked to send to court the important 
generals and their contingents with him on the ground of their 
being required for the Qandahar expedition. This Shah Jahan was 
the most unwilling to do, particularly as he came to learn that 
other veteran generals including Mahabat Khan, who had been 
posted at Kabul, were also recalled to the capital obviously for a 
show-down on the question of succession. Shah Jahan made a Jast 
attempt at reconciliation by sending Qadi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to court, 
but the latter was refused access to the emperor’s presence, and 
Mahdabat Khan was directed to arrest him. This proved too much 
for Shah Jahin who now unfurled the standard of rebellion. 
Shah Jahan proceeded with his army towards the capita] but 
was defeated in an engagement near Agra by the emperor’s forces 
under Mahabat Khan and Prince Parvez. Shah Jahan then 
withdrew to Mandu in Malwa where he was pursued by Mahabat 
Khan and Prince Parvez who defeated him in another battle across 
the river Narbada. The rebellious prince then crossed the Tapti 
and thence went to Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. Being unable to 
gather any support at those places he next proceeded towards 
Orissa and Bengal. When he reached Orissa, its governor Ahmad 
Beg (Ibrahim Khan’s nephew) quickly retreated first to Cuttack 
and then to Bengal obviously because he thought it impossible 
with his smal] force to oppose Shah Jahan. The latter occupied 
Orissa without any opposition and made arrangements for its 
administration on his behalf. While at Cuttack an envoy of the 
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governor of the Portuguese settlement at Hugli met him and 
presented him with rare gifts and some elephants". It was merely a 
diplomatic move on the part-of the Portuguese and did not bring 
any promise of their support for Shah Jahan. From Orissa he 
moved into south-west Bengal were the faujdar of Burdwan, 
Mirza Salih, offered some resistance but was easily overcome and 
arrested. The prince then advanced towards Akbamagar (Ra- 
jmaha)). 

$ As soon as Ibrahim Khan came to know about Shah Jahan’s 
advance into Bengal, he made preparations for immediately 
marching towards Rajmahal. He left his personal assistant Khwaja 
Idrak with only 500 cavalry and 1000 musketeers for the defence 
of Dacca, and sent the bakhshi, Mirza Baqi, with 1000 cavalry for 
strengthening the various posts in Faridpur, Jessore, etc.? as a 
precautionary measure against the Arakanese and the Portuguese 
pirates. With the rest of his forces Ibrahim Khan marched towards 
Rajmahal. He had with him at least 6000 cavalry, 100 elephants, a 
large artillery and three hundred war-boats under Mir Shams, 
besides the war-boats of Ma‘stim Khan. A Portuguese adventurer 
named Manoel Taveres also accompanied the viceroy with a large 
number of jaliya boats.’ Ibrahim Khan marched with all speed so 
that he reached the vicinity of Rajmahal within only eleven days. 
Shortly after his arrival at Akbarnagar Ahmad Beg, the Orissa 
governor, also joined him,‘ As the old fort of Akbarnagar built by 
Ma§nsingh lay a little away from the river and was not accessible to 
the war-boats, [brahim Khan moved about two miles down the 
river at Akbarpur (now in Malda) where his son lay buried and 
took his position there. He fortified the palace and garrisoned it 
with about 4000 troops commanded by his younger nephew 
Mirza Yusuf, assisted by Jalair Khan, Mirza Isfandiyar and Mirza 
Nir Allah. With the rest of the forces the viceroy along with 
Ahmad Beg took an advance position on the bank of the Ganges, 
while the fleet took its position on the river. In the meantime Shah 
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Jahan occupied the abandoned fort at Akbarnagar. Before 
commencing hostilities he attempted to win over the viceroy by 
offering him, through a messenger, either continued service in 
Bengal or safe passage back to Delhi. But Ibrahim Khin gave a 
very spirited and dignified reply saying that he would rather die. 
fighting than betray the emperor’s cause.’ Hostilities then started. 
Shih Jahan succeeded in sending a contingent under Darya Khin 
across the river who defeated Ahmad Beg in a sharp engagement.” 
But the attack on the fort of Akbarpur was repulsed with heavy 
loss to the rebel forces. Shah Jahan could not send his main force 
across the river because of the viceroy’s war-fleet. At this stage, 
however, Shah Jahan appears to have established contact with the 
admirals of the fleet, Mir Shams, Ma‘stim Khan and Taveres who 
henceforth acted very indifferently? so that before Jong Shah 
Jahan's forces, commanded by ‘Abd Allah Khin and helped by 
some local zamindars crossed the river practically unopposed. 
There were also desertions from the viceroy’s army. On 20 April 
1624 a severe and hotly contested battle took place in which the 
viceroy, along with a number of his officers fell fighting. Still the | 
army in the fort held on for some time, but the news of the 
viceroy’s death and the inactivity of the fleet broke down their 
resistance. The fort was occupied at the end of the day. A large 
number of the garrison were killed and wounded and the rest 
escaped with Ahmad Beg, who was also wounded, to Jahangirna- 
gar where the fleet also withdrew. 

Ibrahim Khin’s defeat was nothing unnatural. He was merely 
a provincial governor commanding a subordinate force, while 
Shah Jahan was at the head of a far superior force commanded by 
such veteran generals as ‘Abd Allah Khan, Darya Khan and 
others. Yet the viceroy’s defeat was mainly due to the desertion in 
his ranks and the treacherous inactivity of the fleet under Mir 
Shams, Ma‘siim Khan and Manoel Taveres. It has sometimes been 
suggested that [brahim Khan had been initially negligent and that 
he “failed to take effective and organised steps to check the 
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progress of the rebel prince at the first opportune moment and 
allowed him to enter Midnapur and Burdwan practically un- 
opposed, leaving the local officers to shift for themselves. "1 Asan 
explanation of this assumed negligence on the viceroy’s part it is 
further stated that he was placed in an “embarrassing situation” in 
that it was a quarrel between the emperor and a prince and that “in 
such a quarrel it is difficult for a mere servant to follow the right 
course of action.”? The criticism is as unwarranted as is the 
extenuation unnecessary. The situation might have been embar- 
rassing, but there ws no hesitation or misgivings in the minds of 
Ibrahim Khan. He did not also leave the local officers to shift for 
themselves. Ahmad Beg, though his nephew, was not under his 
jurisdiction, and was the governor of a separate province. The 
latter came to Bengal, as subsequent events clearly show, to join 
his forces with those of Ibrahim Khan and thus to offer a 
combined resistance. Ahmad Beg had also asked the Burdwan 
faujdar, Mirza Salih, to come with him towards Rajmahal, and it 
seems the latter would have done well to do so instead of offering 
an isolated and necessarily feeble resistance and then falling a 
prisoner in Shah Jahan’s hand. Ahmad Beg’s retreat into Bengal 
and his suggestion to Mirza Salih were not intended to facilitate 
Shah Jahan’s occupation of Bengal, as has been incorrectly 
assumed. If Ahmad Beg had any sympathy for Shah Jahan, he 
could have easily gone over to his side, as many veteran generals 
and officers had done. On his part Ibrahim Khan was not expected 
to go out of his province to intercept Shah Jahan whose 
movement before his entry into Bengal could not have been 
clearly foreseen by the viceroy. Nor did he make any delay in 
marching against the rebel prince. In fact as soon as he came to 
know that the latter was heading towards Bengal Ibrahim Khan 


1 S.N. Bhattacharyya in H.B. Ef, 306-307. 

2 Ibid. K.M. Karim {op-cit, 14,19) also seems to have adapted Bhattacharyya’s equivocal 
treatment of the episode. Thus, accepting his argument about the “embarrassing situation” ctc. 
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later in his discussion (p.19) Karim further says that “Ibrahim. Khin did not fulfil his obligation as a 
commander or an officer whose duty was to take effective measures against all sorts of uprisings, 
inroads and disturbances.” Needless to say that Shah Jahin's rebellion was not just an internal 
uprising or disturbance, nor was it an inroad ftom an extemal foe for Ibrahim Khan. 
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rushed with his forces towards Rajmahal, on the western border 
of his jurisdiction, so that Ahmad Beg, who came to Bengal in 
advance of the prince, found the viceroy already at Rajmahal and 
that Shah Jahan was in reality intercepted at that border post. The 
allegation of ibrahim Khan’s having “scattered” his forces before 
meeting Shah Jahan is also ill-founded. There was no scattering of 
the forces or division of commands at Akbarnagar; and if the 
allusion is to the viceroy’s having left a very small number of 
forces at Dacca and other places like Faridpur and Jessore, it may 
be pointed out that it would have been clearly impolitic and 
disastrous on his part to leave the capital and other posts 
completely denuded of defensive forces and thus at the mercy of 
the Arakanese and the Portuguese pirates who had carried on their 
davastating raids as far as the neighbourhood of Dacca just a few 
months ago. 


After the victory at Akbarpur Shah Jahan proceeded hurried- 
ly towards Jahangirnagar, leaving one of his generals, Raja Bhim, 
in charge of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). Judging from his subsequent 
activities it appears that Shah Jahan’s aim in marching to Dacca 
was three-fold: to capture the immense treasures and war- 
materials there, to get the submission of Ahmad Beg and other 
officers in those parts and to make arrangements for the 
administration of the province for him. In fact while proceeding 
by way of Pandua (Malda), Ghoraghat (in Rangpur) and 
Shahzadpur (in Pabna) he sent farmdns to the sardars, thanahdars 
and zamindars in various localities asking them to render 
submission and threatening them with dire consequences in the 
event of their disobedience. He reached Dacca early in May 1624, 
where Ahmad Beg, the family of the late viceroy and others 
submitted to him and were treated with kindness and considera- 
tion, they being after all his relations. He seized, however, a large 
amount of cash totalling 45 lakhs of rupees of the time, including 
the personal treasures of the late viceroy and his family, besides 
the war-materials, 500 elephants, 400 horses and the entire artillery 
and the war-boats.! He also generously rewarded his distin- 
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guished followersand generals with cash and promotions in ranks, 
For purposes of administration he divided the province into four 
well-marked zones.’ Thus castern Bengal or Bhati was designated 
a sūbah and Darab khan, son of ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, 
was appointed sibahdar there with Jahangirnagar as his head- 
quarters. Kuch Bihar (including Kamrip) was designated another 
sūbah and Zahid Khan was appointed its sibahdar; Jessore, with 
other southern districts, were designated another sūbah, but ‘Ali 
Khan Niyazi who was placed in charge of it was designated a 
sardār or chief officer, and not a stibahdar. Similarly the 
Akbarnagar region, (Rajmahal-Gaud) which was also designated a 
sūbah, was placed under a sardar. Raja Bhim, who was initially 
placed there was subsequently transferred to Patna, and then 
Mirza Nathan, who was in Sylhet, was transferred co Akbarna- 
gar. Besides these Sylhet, obviously for its strategic importance, 
was placed under Mirza Salih (formerly chanahdar of Burdwan) 
with the designation of sardar, while Mirza Baqi, the bakhshi of 
the late Viceroy, was placed as thanahdar of Bhulua. For the 
whole of Bengal, however, a chief diwan, Mirza Mulki, and a 
chief treasurer, Malik Husain, were appointed. Shah Jahan also 
retained in service the admirals of the war-boats, ‘Adil Khan and 
Pahar Khan, the former to stay at Dacca, and the latter to 
accompany him. Shah Jahan stayed at Dacca only for seven days. 
During this short time he also received an envoy from the new 
Arakan ruler Thiri Thudhamma, who had succeeded his father 
Meng Khamaung in 1622. This was merely a diplomatic move on 
the part of the Arakan ruler who before long resumed his father’s 
policy of aggressive raids into Bengal as soon as Shah Jahan retired 
from the province. 

The possession of Bengal did not bring Shah Jahan any the 
nearer to the throne of Delhi and he did not mean to stay in the 
province. Even if he did, that would have only given him a 
dominion in the east similar to that which he had already been 
given in the Deccan before his rebellion. Hence he hurried 
towards the west to effect the conquest of northern India and 
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march upon the capital before Mahabat Khan and Prince Parvez, 
who had gone to the Deccan in pursuit of him, returned from 
there. His plans did not succeed; for his father had anticipated his 
movements and had instructed Mahabat Khan and Parvez to 
proceed from the south towards Allahabad and Bihar. Hardly had 
Shah Jahan completed the conquest of the latter place and arrived 
near Benares when his further progress was opposed by Mahabat 
Khan and Parvez. Shah Jahan wrote to his officers in Bengal for 
reinforcements. Darab Khan, his sd@bahdar at Jahangirnagar, now 
proved lukewarm in his support; and although he sent his 
younger son with 100 cavalry and the war-boats under Mir 
Shams, Ma‘sum Khan and the Portuguese Taveres, he himself 
made excuses and did not leave Jahangirnagar.' Of all the officials 
in Bengal it was only Mirza Nathan, the administrator (sardar) of 
Akbamagar, who remained steadfast in his allegiance to the rebel 
prince and sent him funds, provisions and ammunitions.* The 
final battle between the opposing forces took place towards the 
end of October 1624, near K4anti in the Mirzapur district of U.P., 
on the river Tons. Once again the Bengal fleet under Mir Shams, 
Ma‘sim Khan and Taveres played a dubious role and were 
seduced by Mahabat Khan to leave the prince in the lurch and to 
withdraw towards Bengal.’ Shah Jahan was decisively defeated 
and was forced to flee towards the east. He came to Akbarnagar 
early in January 1625 where he stayed for 24 days and, after 
collecting his baggage and war materials and taking the ladies who 
had been left there, made off for the Deccan. Under the emperor's 
orders Mahabat Khan was placed in charge of Bengal, to be 
assisted by his son Khanahzad Khan. Prince Parvez left for the 
Deccan in pursuit of Shah Jahan. Reduced to sore straits, 
however, the latter ultimately begged pardon of his father which 
the emperor was only glad to grant in return for Shah Jahan’s 
surrendering the forts under his control and sending to court as 
hostages his sons Dara and Aurangzeb. 

Thus Shah Jahan’s rebellion proved abortive, and Jahangir’s 
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rule was restored in Bengal early in 1625. For the rest of his life, 
however, Jahangir had no peace; neither had Bengal. Mahabat 
Khan’s appointment as viceroy of the province was in fact part of 
a conspiracy against him, The Queen Nir Jahan looked with 
growing suspicion on the concentration of increasing military 
powers in Mahabat Khin’s hand and his association with Prince 
Parvez. She feared that this combination might jeopardize her 
son-in-law Shahryar’s cause. On the other hand her brother Asaf 
Khan, the most influential noble at court and father-in-law of 
Shah Jahan, also disliked the Mahabat Khan - Parvez association 
for similar reasons. Asaf Khan was naturally interested to see his 
son-in-law succeed to the throne, and for that reason wanted to 
isolate Mahabat Khan from both Shahryar and Nar Jahan and, if 
possible, to draw the general towards Shah Jahan. Accordingly it 
so happened that both the brother and the sister first joined in 
inducing Jahangir to appoint Mahabat Khan as viceroy over 
Bengal and then in bringing various charges of misdeeds against 
him, including his alleged withholding of the Bengal revenue and 
war-elephants. On the other hand Mahabat Khan was also being 
estranged from the emperor on account of his harsh treatment of 
the followers of Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi to whom the general was 
attached. The ultimate breach was precipitated by Nir Jahan who 
inflicted inhuman punishment on a person to whom Mahiabat 
Khan's daughter was betrothed. This broke Mahibat Khin’s 
patience. He now marched with his troops from Bengal, effected 
a bold coup-de-main and succeeded in confining the emperor 
(1626). Nar Jahan managed to escape, but surrendered subse- 
quently and joined the emperor. Thus was the imperious queen 
humbled by the ablest commander of the realm. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the emperor and the queen succeeded in 
escaping from Mahabat Khan's surveillance and the latter had 
now no alternative but to flee with his followers towards the 
Deccan to join Shah Jahan. The whole episode turned out 
admirably in favour of Shah Jahan and in accordance with Asaf 
Khān’s desires and diplomacy. There was now a union between 
the ablest prince and the ablest general in the empire. 

Shah Jahan’s rebellion, followed by Mahabat Khin’s coup, 
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had thrown Bengal out of gear. Shortly after Shah Jahin’s 
departure from Bengal towards northern India the Arakan king 
made a raid upon Bhulua, plundered the territory and then retired 
with a rich booty.’ And whén Mahabat Khan was away, the 
Arakan ruler led another expedition into Bengal, advanced as far 

as Dacca and, according to one account, “entered the city, burnt 
and looted it, and retired with a large number of captives.”* The 
Arakanese inroad into Dacca appears to have taken place at a time 
when Khanahzad Khan, who had been deputing in Bengal for his 
father Mahabat Khan, had been recalled to court in consequence 
of the latter's rebellion and ultimate escape to the Deccan. Jahangir 
now appointed Mukarram Khin viceroy in Bengal. He was the 
son of Shaikh Bayazid Mu‘azzam Khan, grandson of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti, and a son-in-law of Islam Khan, Jahangir’s late viceroy in 
Bengal. During Islam Khan’s time Mukarram Khan served in 
Bengal and rendered valuable services, especially in connection 
with the conquest of Kuch Bihar. Later on he was posted as 
governor of Orissa. His viceroyalty in Bengal was, however, of 
short duration. He died early in February 1627 because of an 
accidental drowning of his boat while he was advancing by the 
river to receive a royal farman. It was the general practice at that 
time to advance a few miles, by way of paying ceremonial 
homage, to receive imperial orders and farmdns. 

On Mukarram Khan’s death Fidi’? Khan (Mirza Hedayat 
Allah) was sent as viceroy. He was an experienced officer who had 
previously held for some time the important post of mir-i-bahr-i- 
nawwara or admiral of the fleet. He belonged to Mahiabat 
Khan’s group and had even taken his side during his coup; yet 
Fida’i Khan succeeded in retaining the emperor’s confidence. It is 
stated that when he was sent as viceroy it was “settled that every 
year five lacs of rupees as present to the Emperor and five lacs of 
rupees as present to Nur Jahan Begam - in all ten lacs of rupees 
should be remitted to the Imperial exchequer. "? This amount was 
obviously over and above the annual provinctal revenues. Soon 
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after Fida’) Khan’s arrival in Bengal, however, Jahangir died on 27 
Safar 1037/29 October 1627. The new emperor Shah Jahan 
replaced Fida’ Khan by Qasim Khan II. 


CHAPTER XVII 
BENGAL DURING SHAH JAHAN'’S REIGN 


Three of Jahangir’s five sons died before him and he was 
survived by his third son Shah Jahan and fifth son Shahriyar. In 
the ordinary course, therefore, Shah Jahan would have succeeded 
to the throne; but he had complicated his position by rebelling 
against his father and by staying in the Deccan till the latter's 
death. On the other hand Nar Jahan attempted to place her 
son-in-law Sharyar on the throne, and took steps to arrest her 
brother Asaf Khan, Shah Jahan’s father-in-law, and ‘Azam Khan, 
the Mir-i-Bakhshi, “both of whom were pillars of the empire and 
obstacles to her plans.”' Asaf Khan frustrated her moves and sent 
a quick messenger to Shih Jahin asking him to come to the north 
in all haste. Ac the same time Asat Khan got hold of Dawar 
Bakhsh, a son of the late prince Khusrau, and had him proclaimed 
as emperor as a stop-gap measure. Nir Jahan could easily see 
through the game and instigated her son-in-law to proclaim 
himself as emperor as well at Lahore. Thus for a time there were 
two emperors. But Shahryar was incapable and worthless, and was 
easily defeated and captured by an army sent by Asaf Khan in the 
name of Dawar Bakhsh. The influential nobles were also won 
over by Asaf Khan. Shahryar was imprisoned and blinded. In the 
meantime Shah Jahan arrived in the north and triumphantly 
entered che capital on 28 January 1628. Dawar Bakhsh, the 
“sacrificial lamb”, was imprisoned and was later allowed to 
withdraw to Persia. Nur Jahan also retired from public life. 
Although she had plotted against Shah Jahan, he treated her well 
and granted her a suitable pension. Asaf Khan, who had rendered 
so valuable services to Shah Jahan, was rewarded with huge gifts 
and honours. 

Shah Jahin’s reign of thirty years (1628-1658) was marked by 
peace and prosperity in the Mughal empire and this was well 
reflected in Bengal. This is specially notable, for, if Jahangir’s 
reign saw the suppression of the Afghan chiefs and other 
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zamindars and the consequent consolidation of the Mughal power 
in the province, Shah Jahan’s reign witnessed the restoration of 
security of life and property, particularly in lower Bengal, by the 
capture of Hugli from the Portuguese and the closure of their 
slave trade and other piratical activities at that place. 


E VICEROYALTY OF QASIM KHAN (1628—1632) AND 
THE CAPTURE OF HUGL! FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


Shortly after his accession Shah Jahan replaced Fida’i Khan by 
his own nominee Qasim Khan as viceroy in Bengal. He was a son 
of Mir Murad who migrated from his original home in Baihaq to 
India during the reign of Akbar. The latter appointed him to train 
up prince Khurram (Shah Jahan) in archery, and subsequently 
appointed him bakfshi of Lahore. Mir Murad’s son Qasim Khin 
served in Bengal as khajanchi (Treasurer-General) during the 
viceroyalty of Islam Khan Chīshtî. Later on Qasim Khan got 
married to Manijah Begam, empress Nur Jahan’s sister and came 
closer to emperor Jahangir who appointed him viceroy at Agra. 
“The witty courtiers of the time called him Qasim Khan 
Manijah”.' As Abdus Salam points out,* “Qasim Khan” was 
evidently his title, his actual name is not given in the sources. The 
most notable event of his viceroyalty was the capture of Hugli 
from the Portuguese which proved to be a definite check to their 
piratical operations in south Bengal. 


(a) The Portuguese in Bengal 


The Portuguese supremacy in the eastern waters began with 
Vasco-da-Gama's arrival at Calicut on the western coast of India 
in 1498. His predecessors had already tracked the route along the 
west African coast upto the Cape of Good Hope. He rounded the 
Cape and found his way from Madagascar to Calicut with the 
help of an Arab Muslim pilot named Ahmad ibn Majed. It was 
not before 1518, however, that the first Portuguese agent, Joao 
Coelho, arrived at Chittagong on the Bengal coast. The same year 
the Portuguese chief on the west Indian coast (Goa) senr Dom 
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Joao de Silveria with four ships on a formal mission to 
Chittagong. Silveria made his position difficult by piratically 
capturing on the way some ships belonging to a Muslim merchant 
named Ghulam ‘Ali who was related to the Chittagong 
governor.' The Portuguese visitor was therefore naturally taken 
to be a pirate; and after a hard time he had to return to western 
India without attaining any fruitful result. The next Portuguese 
agent to arrive at Chittagong was Ruy Vaz Pereira who reached 
there in 1526. He also captured on the way a vessel belonging to a 
Chittagong-based Persian merchant named Khwaja Shihab-al- 
Din under the pretext that the latter had fitted up his vessel after 
the Portuguese pattern with a view to committing piracy and then 
transfixing the blame on the Portuguese.* The pretext, besides 
being an indirect confession of the fact that the Portuguese were 
wont to commut piracy in the eastern waters, indicates that 
Khwaja Shihab al-Din probably did so in order to avoid such 
Portuguese piratical attacks on his ships. Be that as it may, he 
found his rescue in the third but rather unintentional Portuguese 
arrival in 1528. Martim Affonso de Mello Jusarte,with some of his 
associates, were blown off by storm from the Indian ocean and 
were ship-wrecked on the coast of Pegu (Burma). From there 
they were taken by some fishermen to southern Chittagong 
(Chakaria}) where Khuda Bakhsh Khan, a local chief, is said to 
have first used their services in a quarrel with one of his 
neighbours and then put them under restraint. Khwaja Shihab 
al-Din now came forward to intercede for them, had them 
released, and in return got back his captured vesscl. It was at 
Khwaja Shihab al-Din’s suggestion that the Portuguese autho- 


rities at Goa sent another formal trading mission to Bengal in 1533, 
with five ships and two hundred men headed by Martim Affonso 


de Mello Jusarte. This mission too had a bad start because of 
Jusarte’s attempt to smuggle the cargo of his ship into Chittagong 
without paying the usual customs, and a worse finish because the 
presents which he sent with an envoy to the Husain Shahi Sultan 
Mahmiid Shah at Gaud were found to be goods belonging to a 
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Muslim) merchantman recently plundered by the notorious 
Portuguese pirate Damiao Bernaldes. Jusarte had not even taken 
care to remove the labels of the original owner from the packets. ! 
Consequently the Sultan drew the obvious conclusion and threw 
the envoy into prison and also asked his Chittagong viceroy to 
apprehened the other Portuguese there. The viceroy, perhaps to 
avoid any serious armed conflict with the rather large body of 200 
Portuguese manning the five ships, had recourse to a stratagem. 
He invited Jusarte and about forty of his associates to a party and 
then had them arrested. Nevertheless they oftered resistance and 
ten of them were killed in the process, In retaliation the 
Portuguese authorities at Goa sent in 1534 a powerful fleet under 
Antonio de Silva Menzes who, after some attempt at negouation, 
attacked and set fire co Chittagong and killed a large number of 
the civilian population of the city. 

lt was not however this demonstration of their naval power 
but a change in the political situation im Bengal which soon 
changed Mahmiid Shih’s attitude to the Portuguese. As noted 
before, the Afghan hero Sher Shah was about that time pressing 
menacingly on Bengal and in the face of that danger Mahmud 
Shah frantically sought new allics.- When therefore another 
Portuguese mission arrived at Satgaon in 1535 the Bengal Sultan 
treated it with marked favour and also released the Portuguese 
prisoners. Maram Affonso de Mello Jusarte thus “suddenly found 
himself in the honoured position of a military adviser of the king 
of Bengal”. The Portuguese military assistance was, however, 
neither adequate nor timely to save Mahmad, and he was finally 
defeated by the Afghans and died of his wounds in 1538. Before 
that, however, he had granted permission for the Portuguese to 
establish trading stations at Chittagong and Satgaon.* 

From the date of Sher Shah's occupation of Bengal (1538) ull 
the final establishment of the Mughal sway (1613) the country 
passed, as already noticed, through a period of political instability 
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and transition characterized by the rise of independent Afghan 
chiefs and other zamindars.” And it was precisely this same 
troublous period which witnessed the height of Portuguese 
activities in the coastal regions of Bengal as in the other regions of 
south and south-east Asia. The local situation favoured the 
Portuguese. Shortly after Sher Shah’s death Chittagong passed 
under the control of the Arakanese king. The Portuguese did not 
always pull on well with him. Hence they turned their attention 
more and more towards the southern districes of Bengal where 
they found new allies in the petty chiefs who rose on the ruins of 
the Afghan Sultanat. In 1559 Raja Paramananda of Baki (Barisal) 
concluded a subordinate alliance with them. “In leu of the 
military cooperation, which the Portuguese promised him in his 
wars against his neighbours, Paramananda agrecd to pay an 
annual tribute im a specifed quantity of rice, butter, oil, tar, sugar 
and the finger products of the loom.”* and also to allow them 
other trading facilities in his territory. His successor Raya 
Ramchandra had in his service “a captain and other people of 
Portuguese extraction and Christian faith”? under whose influ- 
ence he granted permission in [599 for the Portuguese Christian 
missionary of the Soctecy of Jesus, Melchoir da Fonseca, to erect 
churches and make Christians there.* Ramchandra’s tather-in- 
law. Pratapaditya of Jessore (Chandecan) also employed Portu- 
guese adventurers m his service. specially in the fitting up of his 
flect of war-boats. He also provided them with funds and a site to 
establish a Christian church in his territory. Kedar Rai of Sripur 
(Dacca), one of the Bara Bhuryans , too, welcomed the services 
of the Portuguese. It was one such Portuguese adventurer in his 
employ, Domingo Carvalho, who conquered the island of Sondip 
in 1592 by suppressing its Muslim inhabitants.° Carvalo then 
threw off Kedar Rai’s overlordship, and with the help of another 
Portuguese adventurer named Metros established Portuguese 
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supremacy over the island. For this achievement both Carvalho 
and Metros were rewarded by the king of Portugal with the 
“Knighthood of the Order of Christ” and the rank of “Gentlemen 
of the Royal Household”.'’ The Portuguese possession of the 
Sondip island was, however, short-lived; for in the same year 
(1602) the Arakanese king attacked and defeated the Portuguese at 
Dianga, opposite Chittagong, and then sent a large fleet to expel 
them from Sondip. Thus pressed by the Arakanese and also by the 
Muslim population of the island Carvalho abandoned it shortly 
afterwards and retired to Sripur with some of his followers, while 
the rest of the Portuguese and the native Christians betook 
themselves to the friendly courts of Bakla and Chandikan.” 


After Carvalho’s withdrawal, Sondip passed under the 
control of one Fath Khan. How he came to be the master of the 
island is not clear. He is stated to have been formerly a captain in 
the Portuguese employ. Most probably he was alienated from the 
latter by their harsh treatment of the Muslims of the island and, 
likelier still, was probably set up by the Arakanese king to drive 
out the Portuguese from that place. The rise of Fath Khan in 
Sondip, however, coincided with the appearance in the scene of a 
cruel and fierce Portuguese pirate named Sebastio Gonzales 
Tibau. He carried on his plundering raids on innocent merchant- 
men as well as on the lands near Sondip. Fath Khan decided to 
suppress these activities and in 1609 made a surprise naval attack 
on Gonzales and his party when they were busy dividing their 
spoils on the island of Shahbazpur (Barisal) within the jurisdiction 
of the Bakla Raja. In the fight that followed, however, Fath Khan 
was defeated and killed. Gonzales then invaded Sondip and 
occupied it. “In this enterprise, as in his carlier buccaneering 
exploits, he relied not a little on the support of the friendly Raja of 
Bakla. The spoils of his piracy used to be disposed of in the Raja’s 
country.... The Raja sent two hundred horsemen and some armed 
boats to help Gonzales in the conquest of Sandwip on condition 
that the revenue of the island would be equally shared by the two 
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allies.” Far from abiding by this agreemenr, Gonzales next 
treacherously snatched the islands of Shahbazpur and Patalbhanga 
from the Bakla Raja. Gonzales next attempted tc encroach upon 
the jurisdiction of the Arakanese ruler but was beaten back. In the 
meantime the Mughals under Islam Khan Chishti had succeeded in 
breaking down the Afghan resistance and had established the 
Mughal authority throughout Bengal including che territories of 
the jessore (Chandikan), Bakla and Bhulua Rajas.” This progress 
of the Mughal arms was naturally viewed with concern by both 
the Arakanese king and the Portuguese freebooters who, as noted 
earlier, temporarily patched up their differences and managed to 
make in 1614 a joint raid on the Mughal post in Bhulua 
(Noakhali).* The alliance of convenience broke up in the midst of 
the campaign and both of them withdrew to their respective 
positions. As a sequel to this renewed misunderstanding between 
the two, the Arakanese king captured Sondip trom Gonzales in 
1616. After this that “romantic ruffian” disappeared from the 
arena of history. 

The establishment of the Mughal authority over the southern 
districts of Jessore-Khulna (Chandikan), Barisal (Bakli) and 
Bhulua (Noakhali) did indeed deprive the Portuguese of their 
“friendly” bases for piratical operations, but these were by no 
means totally stopped. After Gonzales’ final discomfiture at the 
hands of the Arakanese king the Portuguese in the eastern coasts 
of Bengal tacitly acknowledged the latter’s supremacy and had 
recourse to Chittagong as their main base of operation. The 
Arakanese king, though he did not allow Portuguese highhanded- 
ness in his own territory, appears to have connived at or even 
encouraged their piratical raids on Bengal, if only to create trouble 
for the Mughal authorities. Moreover, the Portuguese had in the 
later half of the 16th century established various trading posts and 
factories at Dacca, Barisal, Jessore, Hugli and other places which 
were not closed. These were established for regular trading 
activities and with the consent of the local authorities. In fact the 
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factory at Hugh was established around 1580 by obtaining a 
farman from emperor Akbar! in order to replace Satgdon which 
was becoming difficult of approach by ships because of a change 
in the mainstream of the river. A great volume of trade did indeed 
pass through these places. Caesar Frederick who visited Bengal in 
1567 noted that at Satgaon alone thirty to thirty-five big and small 
ships were each year laden with “Rice, Cloth of Bombast and of 
diverse sorts of Lacca, great abundance of Sugar, Mirabolans, 
dried and preserved, Long Pepper, Oyle of Zerzeline, and many 
other sorts of merchandize.”? But more often than not the 
Portuguese traders mixed up regular with irregular dealings; and 
those of them who were stationed at the various places in Bengal 
were in general privy to the piratical operations of the free- 
booters. After the capture of Noakhali, Barisal and Jessore by the 
Mughals Hugli became the main den of the Portuguese pirates 
where their spoils and plunder were disposed of and where their 
captives were sold as slaves. 

The Portuguese freebooters committed inhuman atrocities in 
lower Bengal. Besides plundering its wealth and manufactures 
they carricd away thousands of men, women and children and 
sold them as slaves or forcibly converted them to Christianity. 
Innocent boatmen, traders and travellers lived in constant terror 
of the “Feringi” pirates. As noted earlier, during Ibrahim Khan’s 
viceroyaity they carried away fifteen hundred men and women by 
one raid into Jessore.> Between 1621 and 1624 they carried away 
42,000 persons, of whom 28,000 were made Christians, and the 
rest were reduced to slavery.* When the port of Hugli was 
captured in 1632, 10,000 persons were rescued by the Mughals 
from the Portuguese confinement. The Portuguese pirates prac- 
tised inhuman and barbarous tortures on their captives. Shihab 
al-Din Talish, a contemporary observer, writes : 


They carried off Hindus and Muslims, male and female, great and small, 
few and many. that they could seize, pierced the palms of their hands, 
passed thin canes through the holes, and threw them one above another 
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under the deck of their ships. In the same manner as grain is flung to fowl, 
every morn and evening they threw down from above uncooked rice to 
the captives as foad. On their return to their homes, they employed the 
few hard-lived captives chat survived [this treatment], with great disgrace 
and insult in tillage and other hard tasks, according co their power. Others 
were sold to the Dutch, English and French merchanis at the ports of the 
Deccan... Only the Fering? pirates sold their prisoners. But che Maghs 
employed all their captives in agriculture and other kinds of service. 
Many high-born persons and Sayyads, many pure and Sayyad-bom 
women, were compclied to undergo the disgrace of the slavery service or 
concubinage (farash wa suhbat) of these wicked men. Muslims under- 
went such Oppression in this region of war (dar-ui-harb) as they had not 
to suffer in Europe.’ ` 
The Portuguese high-handedness in Bengal was neither 
peculiar nor exceptional. The lack of effective local naval power, 
the encouragement by the Arakanese king and such other local 
situation did indeed prove to be contributory factors, but the 
Portuguese atrocities in Bengal were in essence only a reflection of 
the nature of their activities in alj the other countries which they 
visited. Wherever they went they carried with them the sword 
and the fire in their quest for commerce and proselynzation to 
Christianity; and in general they did not draw any scrupulous 
distinction between trade and piracy. They also regarded human 
beings and their manufactures as equally lucrative articles of trade 
to be obtained by hook or by crook. They were particularly 
ill-disposed towards Muslims mainly for two reasons. The 
Portuguese had waged a long and bitter crusade against the 
“Moors” in north Africa and they “carried with them to the East 
something of the same zeal and the same hostility to all the 
Muslims”? whom they generally termed as “Moors”. Secondly, 
till the 16th century of the Christian era the carrying trade in the 
Indian ocean were mostly in Muslim hands. When the Portuguese 
entered that region, therefore, they found the Muslims as their 
principal rivals in the commercial field too. Hence the Portuguese 
captains made it their particular object to strike at and drive the 
Muslim merchantmen out of the Indian ocean. To these may be 
added two more general causes. The Portuguese push towards the 
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east coincided with a revival of religious fanaticism in the Iberian 
Peninsula born out of the “Counter-Reformation”, the establish- 
ment of the “Inquisition”, etc. Every Portuguese of the time 
tended to consider himself as a champion of the new spirit and 
nothing appeared unfair to him if the object of extending 
“Christian dominion” and securing Christian converts was 
achieved. Secondly, the early Portuguese explorers in the eastern 
waters of the Atlantic along the African coast created a pattern and 
a tradition for their successors. The early explorers used to send 
raiding parties in the western coastlands of Africa to bring in 
captives of all ages and sexes, the more intelligent of whom were 
pressed into service as guides and interpreters, while the rest of 
them were sold as slaves. Much of the Portuguese misdeeds in 
Bengal, as one writer correctly points out, was “due to lawless 
habits contracted with impunity in the congenial climes of the 
‘dark’ continent.”? 


(b) Qasim Khan captures f lugli (1632) 


The Portuguese activities in Bengal indicated above were 
sufficient reasons for any settled government to intervene and put 
a stop to them. And now that the Mughals had brought the whole 
of Bengal (except Chittagong) under their control, ic was only a 
question of time that they would turn their serious attention to the 
depredations of the Portuguese as also those of. the Maghs 
(Arakanese). In fact the question had already forced itself on the 
attention of the viceroy Ibrahim Khan who, as noted above,” had 
to take precautionary measures against both these foes before 
marching from Dacca to meet the then rebellious prince Shah 
Jahan. The latter’s action against the Portuguese after his accession 
to the throne was therefore nothing unusual. In fact while staying 
in the Deccan he had also come to know much about the 
Portuguese high-handedness in those quarters. Therefore shortly 
after his accession he wrote to the Portuguese authorities at Goa 
complaining of their conduct, especially their capture of the 
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vessels of his subjects, and asking them to make restitution of 
those captured, or else to face expulsion from their bases in south 
India. Early in 1629 he even got in touch with the English East 
India Company’s agents in India seeking their help in his projected 
reprisal against the Portuguese.” Because of their rivalry with the 
latter, the English factors seem to have been well disposed to Shah 
Jahan’s request, but they did not render any active help for want 
of sufficient means. Nevertheless Shah Jahan sent an expedition 
against Goa, Daman and Dieu which could not, however, achieve 
its object on account of the outbreak of an epidemic in the Mughal 
army. Shih Jahan did not give up the task and he next turned his 
attention to the Portuguese in Bengal. 

The action against the Portuguese at Hugli was thus a part of 
Shah Jahan’s wider policy of regulating the Portuguese activities 
throughout the Mughal empire. Yet some special reasons have 
been adduced for Qasim Khan’s capture of Hugli. F.J. Cabral, a 
Jesuit Christian missionary who was present at Hugli at the time 
of its siege and who took part in the Portuguese defence, attributes 
a personal motive to the emperor. It is stated that while in Bengal 
as a rebel against his father, Shah Jahan had been offended by the 
Portuguese unwillingness to give him open support and also, later 
on, by the action of the Portuguese adventurer Manoel! Taveres 
who deserted him on the eve of the battle of Tons,’ retiring to 
Bengal with the fleet of war-boats and, further, plundering on the 
way some boats laden with riches belonging to the prince (Shah 
Jahan) and carrying away some of his female servants including 
two slave girls of Mumtaz Mahal’s.* Also, the Portuguese 
authorities in Bengal had not sent congratulatory presents to Shah 
Jahan on his accession to the throne. It has further been suggested 
that Mumtaz Mahal pressed the emperor for the recovery of the 
girls and induced him to issue orders for the capture of Hugli.’ 
The incidents of Manoel Taveres’ desertion and plundering were 
true, and these were reasonable grounds for the emperor to be 
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offended; but the fact that on accession to the throne he turned his 
immediate attention rather to the Portuguese in south India and 
that the expedition against Hugli was not undertaken till the fifth 
year of his reign and one year after the death of Mumtaz Mahal 
herself suggests that the above mentioned incidents could have 
been, if at all, only of remote consideration with the emperor. 
More important were, no doubt, the political and religious causes. 
These are also indicated by Cabral. Politically Hugli was fast 
becoming a powerful centre of Portuguese activities. On the eve 
of Shah Jahin’s accession the Portuguese settlers and their 
half-breed allies and servants at Hugli numbered more than ten 
thousand.They possessed superior fire-arms and were backed by 
the then unrivalled naval power. They were also in league with 
the Arakan-based Portuguese pirates in respect of the disposal of 
their booty and slaves at Hugli. Moreover the Portuguese at Hugli 
were helping the Arakan king, the traditional enemy of the 
Mughals in Bengal, with mercenaries and ammunition for his 
repeated incursions into Bengal. All these necessarily created 
serious misgivings in the mind of Shah Jahan who, as Cabral puts 
it, “could not but conceive great fears lest His Majesty of Spain 
should possess himself of the Kingdom of Bengal.” The religious 
high-handedness of the Portuguese was also an equally weighty 
consideration with the emperor. It is of course far from the truth 
that Shah Jahan was actuated by a desire to propagate Islam at the 
cost of Christianity, as Cabral characteristically suggests.? Cab- 
ral’s own admission elsewhere shows that no impediment was 
placed by the Mughal authorities in the way of peaceful preaching 
of Christianity in the Mughal dominions;? and the incident of 
Shah Jahan’s offering the Portuguese prisoners, after the capture 
of Hugli, the alternatives of conversion to Islam or imprisonment 
was obviously a retaliatory action against the latter’s forcible 
carrying away of Muslims and their conversion to Christianity, 
for the other Christian nations, such as the English and the Dutch 
were at the same time left alone or even favoured at the court and 
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the Portuguese themselves were allowed to return to Hugli 
shortly afterwards." The fact was that Shah Jahan wanted to put a 
stop to the forcible carrying away and conversion of his subjects 
to Christianity by the Portuguese. The unanimous statements of 
the contemporary Mughal historians, coupled with a little careful 
analysis of Cabral’s statements and the now almost universally 
recognized fact that the Portuguese in those days attempted to 
propagate Christianity by force should leave no room for doubt 
about Shah Jahan’s motive in this respect. Indeed this is all the 
more clear from the peace negotiations which Cabral himself 
conducted on behalf of the Portuguese on the eve of the 
commencement of hostilities. Thus he records that in response to 
the Portuguese overtures for peaceful sectlement the Mughal 
authorities, besides complaining about the Portuguese help to the 
Arakan king, demanded the surrender of all persons forcibly 
confined at Hughi for their conversion to Christianity, and that 
some ninety persons so confined and converted to Christianity 
were in fact surrendered in one batch,* though this did not 
eventually lead to any peaceful settlement. Thus the religious 
cause for the Mughal reprisal on the Hugli Portuguese was no less 
important. It would therefore be incorrect to say, as one modern 
writer has done, that the religious element was of subsidiary 
importance and that “it was imported into the quarrel by Shah 
Jahan for reasons of policy.”* Neither the Portuguese nor the 
Mughal authorities of the time were as non-religious or “secular” 
as some moderners would have us believe. 

The expedition against Hugli was undertaken in 1042/1632. 
In planning it Qasim Khan appears to have intended to concen- 
trate troops near Hugli without arousing the suspicion of the 
Portuguese and to block the river passage down the settlement in 
order to prevent their escape towards the seas or the arrival of help 
from Goa or Arakan. Hence he sent one contingent of the army 
under Bahadur Kambu, his chief lieutenant, towards Makhsusa- 
bid (Murshidabad) apparently with the object of taking posses- 
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sion of some crown-lands there; while another contingent under 
‘Inayat Allah, the viceroy’s son, was sent towards Burdwan under 
the avowed object of chastising the zamindar of Hijli. At the same 
time the fleet of over six hundred war-boats under Khwaja Sher 
and Ma‘siim Khan (son of Misa Khan and grandson of ‘Isa Khan) 
was ordered to proceed from Dacca (Sripur) towards Hugli. By 
the middle of June 1632 the fleet reached the Hugli river and took 
position at Sankrail, some ten miles below modern Calcutta. The 
two contingents of the army then moved southwards from 
Burdwan and Murshidabad, joined their forces a little before 
Hugli and then joined the fleet at Sankrail. The river channel was 
closed by making a bridge of boats across the narrowest point of 
the river, and trenches were dug and batteries raised on both 
banks for several miles. Thus completing the preparations the 
Mughal forces appeared before Hugli on 20 June and commenced 
hostilities on the 22nd by capturing its suburbs. Realizing the 
superiority of the Mughal forces and being apparently surprised 
by their sudden appearance the Portuguese authorities now 
opened negotiations for a peaceful settlement. As already men- 
tioned, Cabral led the Portuguese negotiating team. He has 
recorded the varicus stages in these peace talks. Briefly, the 
Mughals complained of the Portuguese help of men and arms to 
the Arakanese for their raids on Bengal, of the forcible capture and 
confinement of innocent people in Hugli for the purpose of 
making slaves or Christians of them, and otherwise of the 
nefarious slave trade by the Portuguese. Incidentally these 
negotiations reveal the real motives and reasons behind the 
Mughal siege of Hugli. The Portuguese sought to appease the 
Mughals by surrendering some 90 “Christian slaves”, (that is, 
persons dragged into slavery and then forcibly converted to 
Christianity), and by making a payment of about 100,000 rupees, 
and also by surrendering, at one stage of the negotiations, four 
vessels. The negotiations broke down, however, mainly because 
of the Portuguese refusal to make complete submission and allow 
Mughal officers to search the Portuguese houses at Hugli to see if 
any slaves were concealed therein. Cabral says that the Mughals 
conducted the negotiations mainly to gain time for their guns and 
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other reinforcements to arrive from Dacca;’ but the Portuguese 
appear to have been equally eager to gain time for getting aid from 
their fellow countrymen in Arakan and from Goa.? No such help 
was forthcoming, however, because the Goa authorities were at 
that moment without sufficient ships and funds to undertake an 
expedition to Bengal, while the Portuguese settlers in Arakan 
were then involved in an armed conflict with the Arakanese ruler, 
It would seem that Qasim Khān had selected an opportune 
moment for capturing Hugli. 

The siege of Hugli continued for about three months with 
intervals of peace negotiations and fightings. According to the 
Mughal sources, there were nearly seven thousand Portuguese 
masketeers in their stronghold at Hugli,* besides their allies and 
helpers consisting of Christians and slaves who lived in the 
outskirts of the city. It was these people who manned the 
Portuguese war-boats, brought supplies for the Portuguese and 
worked as labour for digging their trenches, etc. The Mughal 
general cut this source of support for the Portuguese by capturing 
the places of these Christians, particularly Bali, to the north of 
Hugli, and by making captives of the families of about 4,000 
sailors and boatmen. This action forced these men to abandon the 
Portuguese cause and to go over to the Mughal side. Early in 
August 1632 the Mughal guns from Dacca and other places 
arrived. About the same time a Portuguese freebooter named 
Martim Affonso de Mello who had 2 personal quarrel with the 
Portuguese at Hugli, joined the Mughals and actively helped them 
in their siege operations. The Portuguese position became 
increasingly untenable and ultimately on 24 September they 
evacuated the city, embarked on their boats and attempted to 
escape down the river. The flight proved disastrous, as most of 
their boats were sunk and a large number of them were killed by 
firings from the Mughal shore batteries. The survivors, number- 
ing about 3,000 including slaves and local Christians managed to 
reach the Saugor island at the mouth of the river. According to the 
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Mughal sources about one thousand of their soldiers were lost 
during the siege, while “ten thousand of the enemy—men, 
women, old and young, were slain, drowned or burnt”, and 
about 4,400 persons were taken captives.' Of the latter some four 
hundred were produced before the emperor in the following year 
and were offered the alternative of imprisonment or conversion to 
Islam. Some of them agreed to conversion, we are told, but the 
others preferred to remain in prison.” 

Thus the Portuguese den of slave trade and forcible prosely- 
tyzing activities at Hugli was suppressed. This did not mean, 
however, their total expulsion from the land or the stoppage of 
their regular trading activities. In fact they were soon afterwards 
allowed to come back to Hugli for peaceful trading and preaching; 
but they could no longer make it a base for irregular dealings. The 
capture of Hugli also deprived the Arakanese ruler and the 
Arakan-based Portuguese pirates of an important source of 
support. The Mughals could now deal with these latter without 
the fear of being harased at the rear from the Hugli side. In fact the 
capture of Hugli proved to be a necessary step towards the 
suppression of the “Feringi” and “Magh” pirates of Chittagong 
and the recapture of that place from the Arakanese which were 
achieved, as will be related shortly, during the succeeding reign of 
Aurangzeb. 


il: THE VICEROYALTIES OF A'ZAM KHAN (!042—1045/1632—1635} 
AND ISLAM KHAN MASHHADI (1045--1049/1635—1639): 
CONFLICTS WITH ASSAM AND ARAKAN 


Shortly after the capture of Hugli Qasim Khan II died. He 
was succeeded in the viceroyalty of Bengal by A‘zam Khan. The 
latter was an inhabitant of Iraq and his original name was Mir 
Muhammad Bagir. He arrived in India during the reign of 
Jahangir who, in recognition of his merits, first appointed him as 
Imperial Khan-i-Siman, then as sibahdar (governor) of Kashmir 
and finally as mir-i-bakhshi. Shah Jahan raised his rank and 
appointed him Vizier or the supreme Diw4n and conferred on him 
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the tide of F zam Khan. Previously he was awarded the title of 
Iradat Khan,’ A‘zam Khan's viceroyalty of three years (1042— 
1045/ 1632—1635) was uneventful. He is said to have collected in 
Bengal a “good set of men”, many of whom were Persians.” In 
1045/1635 he was replaced by Islam Khan Mashhadi because, 
according to the Riyad, the work of administration had fallen into 
disarray and the Assamese had been making incursions into the 
border parganas.> 

Islam Khan Mashhadi’s original name was Mir ‘Abd al- 
Salam. The title Islam Khan was conferred on him by Shah Jahan. 
Before his appointment as viceroy in Bengal Islam Khan 
Mashhadi held various important posts including the gov- 
ernorship of Gujarat.* In Bengal his viceroyalty was noted for 
conflicts with Assam and Arakan. 


{a) Conflict with Assam 


“The Ahom war of Shah Jahan’s reign was not the effect of 
imperialistic expansion. It was forced on the Mughals for the 
defence of their district of Kamrup against the ambitious policy of 
the Ahom king.” The Assamese ruler Susengpha alias Pratap 
Singh (1603—1641) adopted a policy of expansion at the cost of 
the Mughal possession of Kamrip during the early years of Shah 
Jahan’s reign. Susenghpha was doubtless encouraged in this policy 
by the Mughal preoccupations with the Hugli Portuguese during 
Qasim Khin Is viceroyalty and also by the slackness of vigilance 
in the north-eastern frontier during A'zam Khan’s viceroyalty. 
The Assamese ruler set up Bali Narayan, brother of Parikshit 
Narayan of Kamrap who had earlier submitted to the Mughals, as 
a subordinate ruler at Darrang and encouraged him to harass the 
Mughal authorities by making incursions into Kamruip. Suseng- 
pha also gave shelter to revenue defaulters in Kamrip, such as 
Santosh Laskar and Jairam, who fled to Assam.° The immediate 
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cause of the conflict was, howeer, the treachery of Raja Satrajit, 
who was appointed as a thanadir in Kamrap. He secretly 
encouraged Bali Narayan to make a surpise attack on Hajo, the 
Mughal headquarters in Kāmrūp. Accordingly in 1047/1637 Bali 
Narayan collected a large army of Assamese and Kochis and 
attacked Hajo.' The Mughal fauzdar of the place, ‘Abd al-Salam, 
was not apparently prepared for this sudden attack and he 
appealed to the viceroy for reinforcements. Islam Khan sent a 
band of chosen mansabdars (officers) like Shaikh Muhiy-al-Din (a 
brother of ‘Abd al-Salam’s), Muhammad Salih Kambih, Mirza 
Muhammad Bukhari and Zain al-‘Abedin, with sufficient troops 
and war-boats to meet the Assamese attack.” By the time these 
reinforcements reached Hajo, however, the Assamese had di- 
verted their main pressure on Pandu, the very place which was in 
charge of Satrajit. The latter withdrew from the place without 
offering any resistance, thus collusively allowing the place to fall 
into the Assamese hands. Under this situation “Abd al-Salam 
stayed at Hajo with the main body of the reinforcements and sent 
a detachment under Zain al-‘Abedin and Muhammad Salih 
Kambih to attack the Assamese in the Pandu region. Zain 
al-‘Abedin and Muhammad Salih Kambih inflicted a defeat upon 
the Assamese and pushed them back to their frontier stronghold at 
Śrīghāt. 

At this stage ‘Abd al-Salam appears to have made a tactical 
blunder. He asked Zain al-‘Abedin to return to Hijo, leaving the 
army and the navy at Srighat in charge of Salih Kambth, Raja 
Satrajit and Majis Bayazid. As soon as Zain al-‘Abedin left Srighat 
the Assamese resumed the offensive and defeated the Mughal 
forces there, killing Muhammad Salih Kambuh in the fight and 
carrying away Majlis Bayazid as prisoners.’ The disaster was due 
mainly to the treacherous conduct of Satrajit who now openly 
joined the Assamese taking with him several vessels full of 
provisions and munitions. After this success Bali Narayan next 
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advanced with his Assamese and Koch troops towards Hajo and 
beseiged it. The Mughals found it impossible to resist the 
Assamese. Zain al-‘Abedin fell fighting. ‘Abd al-Salam and his 
brother Shaikh Muhty-al-Din went to the Assamese camp for 
negotiating the terms of capitulation but were treacherously 
captured and sent as captives to the Ahom court! Hajo now 
passed under the control of Bali Narayan. Soon, however, fresh 
reinforcements were rushed from Dacca under the viceroy’s 
brother Mir Zain al-Din ‘Ali, assisted by Allahyar Khan, 
Muhammad Zaman Tehrani and other mansabdars. A strong fleet 

of war-boats under Ma‘siim Khin was also sent in support of the 
army. These forces advanced along the Brahmaputra and first 
recovered Karibari, on the north bank of the river, by defeating 
Chandraniriyan, an insurgent brother of Parikshit Narayan, who 
fled into Assam.* The Mughals next recovered the Dakhinkul or 
the territory lying on the south bank of the river, and then 
marched upon Dhubri where they captured Satrajit. The traitor 
was sent to Dacca where he was executed.’ The Assamese next 
took their stand at Jogigopha, near Goalpara where also they were 
defeated with heavy loss and were forced to retire beyond the 
Banas river.* At this stage Chandranarayan died of smallpox. His 
death, together with the execution of Satrajit, seriously weakened 
the Assamese position. Nevertheless Bali Narayan, assisted by 
20,000 Assamese soldiers under the command of Susengpha’s 
son-in-law, made his last stand against the Mughals near the 
Kalapam river where he was decisively defeated on 31 October 
1637. About 4,000 Assamese soldiers and a number of their chiefs 
including the Assamese king’s son-in-law fell in the battle. Bali 
Narayan withdrew towards Darrang, while a portion of his army 
fell back on Srighat and Pandu. The Mughals, however, followed 
up their success by a quick pursuit of the enemy and succeeded in 
driving out the Assamese from Srighat and Pandu in December, 
1637. Nearly 500 Assamese war-boats and 300 guns fell into the 
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Mughal hands.’ With the capture of Pandu Koch was cleared of 
the Assamese. The Mughal forces next advanced into Darrang to 
haunt down Bali Narayan. The latter fled into Assam where he 
led a fugitive’s life in great distress till his death. Darrang was 
annexed by the Mughals. l 

With Bali Narayan’s flight into Assam and the annexation of 
Darrang by the Mughals the second Ahom-Mughal war practical- 
ly came to an end. The hostilities were formally ended by a 
negotiated settlement during 1638-39 which fixed the Barnadi in 
the north and the Ashur-ali in the south as the boundary of the 
Mughal! dominions in the north-east. Gauhati was now selected as 
the Mughal headquarters there. For the rest of Shah Jahan’s reign 
there was no further conflict with Assam although occasional 
trade and frontier problems strained relations between the two 
from time to time. 


(b) Trouble with Arakan 


Towards the close of the conflict with Assam things took an 
abrupt turn in the south-east which threatend the outbreak of 
hostilities with Arakan. In 1638 the Arakanese ruler Thiri 
Thudhamma died and his throne was usurped by a servant who 
was a lover of the dowager queen and who now assumed the title 
of Narapati. Thereupon the late king’s brother and viceroy at 
Chittagong, Matak Rai, declared independence and attempted to 
oust the usurper. Matak Rai failed in his attempt, however, 
because of lack of adequate naval power and was forced in 
consequence to seek asylum with the Mughal thanadar of Bhulua 
(Noakhali). Islam Khan Mashhadi ordered the thanadars of 
Bhulua and Jagdia to render assistance to the fugitive Arakanese 
prince. As the latter proceeded towards Bhulua an Arakanese fleet 
of about 200 war-boats (alias) pursued him upto the Feni river 
and attempted to prevent his crossing the river. The forces of the 
Mughal thanadars drove back the Arakanese fleet by incessant 
gunfires and Mitak Rai was enabled to cross the Feni river safely 
and to reach Jahangirmagar with his family and nearly 9000 of his 
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Arakanese followers.' Islim Khan made suitable provisions for 
the stay of the prince and other fugitives at Dacca.” 
Narapati did not, however, give up the attempt to get hold of 
Matak Rai and fitted out a full-scale naval expedition against 
Bengal with more than 650 vessels of different types. Islam Khan 
met the threat by promptly advancing from Dacca and by 
mobilising his army and navy near the mouth of the river 
Meghna. Although the Arakanese fleet had entered the estuary of 
the river, it did not dare advance further and quickly withdrew.? 
The Arakanese domestic quarrel and its sequel had some 
important consequences for Bengal. The Portuguese settlers at 
Chittagong had sided with Matak Rai. Hence out of fear of 
Narapati's vengeance they left the place and migrated to the other 
Portuguese possessions in the subcontinent. Some of them even 
took asylum with the Mughals in Bengal. As a result about twelve 
thousand people of Bengal who had been forcibly held in slavery 
by the “Feringis” there now escaped and returned home.* The 
dispersal of the Portuguese from Chittagong also proved benefi- 
cial in two other ways. They lost, at least temporarily, their 
hitherto safe base for piratical operations in lower Bengal. Hence 
there was an appreciable abatement of their depredations during 
the succeeding viceroyalty of prince shuja’. Secondly, it weakened 
the striking power of the Arakanese ruler also, for the support of 
the “Feringi” naval arm was no longer available to him. And 
although some of the “Feringis” subsequently returned to 
Chittagong, the “Magh-Feringi” partnership never regained its 
former intimacy. The breach thus created between the two was 
advantageously made use of by Shiista Khan, Aurangzeb’s 
viceroy in Bengal, who won over the “Feringis” of Chittagong 
and conquered that place from the Arakanese some twenty-eight 
years afterwards. In all these respects, thus, the Marak Rii 
incident proved complementary to the capture of Hugli in 1632. 
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III: PRINCE MUHAMMAD SHUJA‘ AS VICEROY IN BENGAL 
(1U49—1070/1639—1660) 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Assam war and the Matak 
Rai incident Islim Khan Mashhadi was recalled to court to assume 
the office of Prime Minister (Wazir-i-Diwan-i-‘Al2), and prince 
Muhammad Shuja‘, Shah Jahan's second son, was appointed 
viceroy in Bengal. As the prince was at the time away at Kabul, 
Saif Khan, governor of Bihar, was asked to administer Bengal on 
his behalf till his arrival there. Saif Khan was closely related to the 
emperor, having married Malikah Bani, sister of empress 
Mumtiz Mahal and a daughter of Asaf Khan. Saif Khan died in 
Bengal in 1049/1639 and his wife died there the following year. 

Prince Shuja‘’s viceroyalty lasted for a long period of 
twenty-one years, from 1049 to 1070 (1639-1660), with two short 
intervals from March 1647 to March 1648 and from March to 
September 1652, during which time he had to leave Bengal to 
assist his father in his north-western campaigns. The appointment 
of a prince as viceroy in Bengal indicates that the emperor 
attached great importance to the good and effective administra- 
tion of this frontier province. During Shuja‘’s viceroyalty Bengal 
witnessed a long period of peace and prosperity in all spheres of 
life. 

On his arrival in Bengal Shuja‘ fixed his headquarters at 
Rajmahal, instead of Dacca, and appointed a deputy at the latter 
place. The measure appears to have been prompted by the prince’s 
desire to live in the drier region near the Bihar frontier as well as 
by his intention to exercise effective control over all parts of the 
province which now included, besides the eastern districts, the 
territory of Kamrip in the north-east. Perhaps he also intended to 
be in closer contact with che impertal capital for, according to one 
view, he had his eyes upon the Delhi throne even from his early 
days of viceroyalty in Bengal.! At any rate his stay at Rajmahal 
enabled him to keep a closer eye on the foreign traders (the 
Portuguese, the Dutch and the English) who used to carry on 
their commercial activities mainly through the Hugli port and 
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along the course of the river running from Patna (in Bihar) 
through Rajmahal and Makhsusabad (Murshidabad). The new 
capital also proved especially advantageous as Orissa was added 
to his jurisdiction in 1052/1642. This territory had hitherto been 
under a separate governorship, but its administration had been far 
from satisfactory. Particularly its revenue administration had been 
mismanaged by Shah Nawaz Khan, the former governor. To 
remedy this evil and also, presumably, to raise the status of the 
sūbah under the prince, Shih Jahan added Orissa to Bengal. While 
doing so the emperor exhorted the prince as follows: “As you 
prefer to live at Rajmahal, you ought to make an official cour of 
your province by proceeding from Rajmahal to Burdwan and 
thence to Medinipur. This last named city is on the frontier of 
Orissa; you ought to call up there such of your officers from 
Onissa as you like and receive their accounts and reports about the 
country. From Medinipur you should go to Jahanabad [modern 
Arambag in Hugli} and thence to Satgaon-Hugli and Makhsusa- 
bad, and finally return to Rajmahal. This will enable you to learn 
the condition of the country and the people, while enjoying 
hunting and sight-seeing on the way.”! The prince complied with 
these orders and also appointed a deputy governor over Orissa. 
These administrative rearrangements were accompanied by the 
introduction of suitable financial reforms throughout the subah. 
Towards the end of his viceroyalty Shuji‘ “prepared a new 
rent-roll of Bengal, which showed 34 Sarkars and 1,350 mahals, 
and a total revenue on khalsa and jagir lands of Rs. 13,115,907 
exclusive of abwabs.”? In a letter written to the emperor in 
1065/1655 Shuja‘ himself spoke about his administrative successes 
thus: “Since I have assumed charge of these tracts the manner in 
which I have laboured for the improvement of the country has 
been reported to you in despatches. I hope the Sabah of Patna 
should also be given to me. The chiefs of Morang and Kachar [in 
Assam] who have not paid peshkash (tribute) to any predecessor 
of mine as governor of Bengal have all repeatedly professed 
obedience and goodwill and behave loyally. They have presented 
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several elephants which are being forwarded to the court.”' Shuja‘ 
paid equal attention to agricultural improvement in the country, 
in the same communication he writes: “As promotion of 
cultivation and happiness of all people are known to be the 
particular objects of Your Majesty’s attention, I have, during this 
time, made much effort to improve cultivation and reclamation of 
the country that both the subahs are showing every day signs of 
such labour.”* He once again entreated his father to bestow on 
him the province of Bihar making the plea that his children were 
not keeping good health in Bengal and saying that if the said 
province was given him he would then leave his tender aged 
chidren in the more salutary climate of Patna and would devote 
himself to “the conduct of affairs in these subahs”.*. Though 
self-eulogistic, the communication shows that Shuja‘ had to send 
despatches to the emperor from time to time informing him about 
the progress of administration in the territories assigned to him 
(Shuja‘). It also indicates that the prince exerted himself fully in 
the task of administration with a view to impressing his ability 
and worth upon his father and thus inducing him to add Bihar to 
the prince’s jurisdiction. And although Shuja‘ raised the question 
of his children’s health as a reason for his wanting that territory, it 
would be reasonable to assume in the light of his subsequent role 
in the struggle for succession that he really intended to strengthen 
his position by obtaining Bihar. In any case, the view that Shuja‘ 
had been negligent and inattentive to the task of administration* 
has to be taken with caution. It seems his subsequent failure in the 
struggle for succession and the confusion which that struggle had 
necessarily caused in the Bengal administration during the last 
two years of his viceroyalty have influenced judgements about his 
abilities and achievements as viceroy in Bengal. 

Shuja‘s viceroyalty witnessed a remarkable expansion of 
trade and commerce in the country. As already mentioned, the 
Portuguese were allowed to return to Hugli for peaceful trading 

* Shuji's letter (Fayyid a!-Qawdnin) LO.L. MSS. 3901), er. in JHRC, 1928, pp. 139-40 and 
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activities. The Dutch and the English had also a flourishing trade 
during his period. The first English factory was established at 
Balasore on the Orissa coast in 1633. in 1650 (1050 H.) the English 
East India Company’s agents obtained a farman (Imperial Order) 
from Shah Jahan which gave orders to “the various officials, 
including those having charge of the roads between Agra and 
Bengal and between Agra and Surat, either by way of Burhanpur 
or via Ahmadabad, that the English, having paid the usual 
customs at Surat, Broach or Lahri [Bandar], are not to be troubled 
with any further demands.”' The obvious intention of this 
farman, as the editor of the English factory records recognizes, 7 
was to exempt the English from the payment of inland transit 
duties on goods sent down to the western coast for export “either 
by way of Burhanpur or via Ahmadabad”. It did neither abolish 
the usual customs to be levied at Surat, Broach or other western 
ports, nor did it apply to Bengal where as yet the Company had 
no factory. The English agents in Bengal, however, misrepre- 
sented the purport of the farman in both these particulars to Shuja‘ 
with a view to obtaining trade privileges in Bengal. The prince 
did not require the English agents to produce the original farman, 
taking their word for it and in consonance with his policy of 
promoting trade and commerce in the country. Accordingly he 
granted them a nishan (permit) in 1061/1651 on receipt of 3,000 
rupees. The nishan ran as follows : 
It has been represented to His Highness that the goods of the English 
Company are by an imperial farman exempt from duties, bur that 
nevertheless the mutasaddis (customs officials] of Balasore and other 
ports of Orissa molest the merchants on that account, hindering them 
from buying and selling, and giving them trouble on the roads. His 
Highness orders that none of the officials shalt demand any duties from 
them, gither at the ports or on the roads, nor obstruct them in any other 
way. 
Thus, whereas the imperial farman really required the English 
merchants to pay the “usual customs” at the western ports, 
Shuja‘s nishan of 1651, granted on a misrepresentation of the 
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purport of the former document, exempted them from the 
payment of any duty in Bengal. The English agents were aware of 
their dubious position, for, when the matter came up for 
consideration during a subsequent viceroyalty they admitted 
amongst themselves that “... the Prince’s nessaun [nishan] ...was 
got by a strategem to mention the forgiving of custome according 
to the king’s phirmaund {farman);” and that “...the su-called 
grants of privilege did not exist, the native officials being bribed 
by yearly presents to believe what the English affirme.”*? Shuja’s 
nishan, however, gave a great impetus to the English trade in 
Bengal and the first English factory in the country was established 
at Hugli in that very year. 

The development of trade and agriculture was possible 
mainly because of a fairly long period of peace enjoyed by Bengal 
under prince Shuja‘. His viceroyalty was singularly free from any 
serious frontier war or internal trouble. Only two minor incidents 
of a military nature are on record. The one was the suppression of 
the Hijli zamindar Bahadur Khan's insubordination. He was a 
nephew and successor of the Afghan chief Salim Khan who was 
reduced to submission by Islam Khan Chishti? Bahadur Khan had 
once rebelled during the time of Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang who 
forced him to submit and imposed upon him a “fine of Rs. 
300,000 for his guilt and allowed him to retain his home and 
territory in accordance with the old rules.”* He used to serve 
under the Mughal governor of Orissa and pay him tribute. When 
Orissa was assigned to Shuja‘, he made an enhancement of 
Bahadur Khan’s tribute The latter, according to the court 
historian, delayed payment. Hence in 1651 Shuja* sent his Orissa 
deputy with an army to conquer Hijli and to arrest the zamindar. 
“This was done and Bahadur was kept in prison.”* The other 
incident was a successful naval fight against the Arakanese who 
had made a raid into the southern part of Barisal district. The 
Arakanesc were defeated and forced to withdraw. To guard 
against further Arakanese raids Shuja‘ had a ring of forts erected at 
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Shuya‘abad, about five miles south-west of modern Barisal town, 
Rupasia, near Jhalakati, and Indrapasa. The name Shuja‘abad, as 
the editor of the Barisal District Gazetteer correctly supposes, is 
derived from Shuji‘.! He also granted 77 acres of rent-free lands 
to the families of some Pathans (Afghan) who had fallen in the 
fight against the Arakanese.* 


IV: WAR OF SUCCESSION AND THE END OF SHUJA‘’S CAREER 


Towards the end of 1067/Sept. 1657 the emperor Shah Jahan 
fell seriously ill. This acted as signal for a struggle for succession 
among his four sons, Dara Shaikho, Shuji’, Aurangzeb and 
Murad. Dari, the eldest, was near the capital, being stationed at 
Agra, while the other three sons were away from their father, 
being in charge respectively of the provinces of Bengal, the 
Deccan and Gujarat. The princes and the nobles were already 
divided on personal as well as religious issues. Dara was generally 
heterodox in his religious attitude and was naturally favoured by 
those like him and by most of the non-Muslim elements. In 
contrast Aurangzeb was noted for his steadfastness to Islam and 
was, as such, popular with the majority of the army and the 
nobility. Shuja‘, though a successful administrator in Bengal and 
Orissa, had lost much of his former vigour and also his hold over 
most of the nobles at court. At any rate he was far inferior to both 
Dara and Aurangzeb in respect of military skill and personal 
qualities. Murad, the youngest, was at his best a mediocre and did 
not stand any comparison to his three elder brothers. In the event, 
therefore, the main contest for the throne was to be between Dara 
and Aurangzeb. 

The crisis was precipitated by Dara’s actions. As soon as his 
father fell ill he took the reins of government in his hands, and in 
order to keep the emperor completely under his control, forcibly 
removed him together with all royal treasures from Delhi to Agra 
in Safar 1068 (November 1658). The removal of the emperor 
from public eye spread a rumour that he was really dead. Both 
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Shuja‘ and Murad proclaimed themselves kings in their respective 
provinces and began marching towards the capital with their 
forces. Aurangzeb was more cautious. He did not declare himself 
king; but he also proceeded with his troops towards the north 
avowedly with the object of seeing the emperor, but with full 
preparations to meet any opposition. Dara, instead of trying to 
win over any of his brothers, attempted to fight and crash all of 
them. Accordingly he despatched a large army under the 
command of his son Sulaim4n, assisted by Raja Jai Singh, against 
Shujã‘; and another well-equipped force under Raja Jasawant 
Singh against Murad, with instructions to bar Aurangzeb’s 
progress towards the north. Sulaiman defeated Shuja* by a 
surprise attack at Bahadurpur, near Benares, in February .1658 (21 
Jamadi I 1068) and pursued him upto Monghyr in Bihar.’ In the 
meantime Aurangzeb won over Murad to his side, effected a 
junction with his army, and routed Dara’s army under Jasawant 
Singh at Dharmat on 12 April 1658 (Rajab 1068).? When news of 
this reached Sulaiman, he abandoned the pursuit of Shuja‘, hastily 
concluded a peace with him on 7 May allowing him to retain 
Bengal, Orissa and Bihar, and marched towards Agra to help his 
father. Before Sulaimin’s arrival, however, Dara was completely 
defeated by Aurangzeb at Samugarh (Dholpur), eight miles east of 
Agra, on 29 May 1658 (7 Ramadan 1068) and was put to flight. 
He fled towards Agra, thence to the Panjab and other places. 
Aurangzeb triumphantly entered Agra where almost all the 
nobles, including the principal officers of Dara and Murad, ranged 
themselves on Aurangzeb’s side.? “It is a most surprising thing, 
however,” writes Tavernier who did not recognize the religious 
issue involved in the war of succession, “that not one of the 
servants of this great emperor [Shah Jahan] offered to assist him; 
[Dara]; that all his subjects abandoned him, and that they turned 
their eyes to the rising sun, recognising no one as Emperor but 
Aurangzeb...”* After having occupied Agra and put Dara to 
flight, Aurangzeb continued the latter’s measure of keeping his 
3 ta pi S556, 67-74. 
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father confined in the Agra fort, and also got hold of the person of 
Murad, suspecting disloyalty in him, and kept him imprisoned at 
the Gwalior fort. 

Thus having become mister of the situation Aurangzeb 
sought to conciliate Shujā‘ and wrote to him on 25 June 1658 as 
follows: “As you had often before begged the emperor Shah Jahan 
for the province of Bihar, I now add it to your viceroyalty. Pass 
some time peacefully in administering it and repairing your 
broken power. When I return after disposing of the affair of Dara, 
I shall try to gratify your other wishes. Like a true brother, I shall 
not refuse anything that you desire, be it land or money.”? Shuja‘ 
was not however really interested in Bihar itself, and he made 
preparations for war thinking that Aurangzeb was too much 
preoccupied with the pursuit of Dara. In October 1658 Shuja‘ set 
out for the capital with a large army and a flotilla of war-boats, 
and after occupying Rohtas, Chunar, Benares and Allahabad, 
advanced as far as Khajwa in modern Uttarpradesh (north India). 
There Aurangzeb inflicted a signal defeat on him and put him to 
flight towards Bengal on 5 January 1659 (1069). Leaving 
Mua‘zzam Khan alias Mir Jumla with a strong detachment in 
charge of the pursuit of Shuja‘, Aurangzeb returned to the capital 
to attend to the affair of Dara who was eventually captured and 
beheaded. 

Pursued by Mir Jumia Shuja‘ unsuccessfully attempted to 
make a stand at Monghyr and then fell back on Rajmahal. Mir 
Jumla outflanked him by marching through the Jharkhand with 
the assistance of Khwaja Kamal, the Afghan zamindar of 
Birbhum, and advancing along the Ganges pressed on Shuji’ who 
was compelled to evacuate Rajmahal and withdraw to Tanda, 
four miles west of Gaud. Mir Jumla occupied Rajmahal on 13 
April 1659. There he collected some war-boats and also received 
fresh reinforcements from the Bihar governor Da’id Khan who 
joined him shortly afterwards. During the rains Shuja" made 
attempts with some success to dislodge Mir Jumla from Rajma- 
hal. But the latter finally defeated the prince after the rains early in 


l Quoted in H.B., IL, p.337. 
2 ÀN., p.243. 
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1660 (1070). Shuja* fled from Tanda to Dacca, but was hotly 
pursued by Mir Jumla.' Unable to offer further resistance Shuja* 
left Dacca and with his family and close associates sought asylum 
in the neighbouring kindgom of Arakan.? Mir Jumla made his 
victorious entry into Dacca on 9 May 1660. “In effecting the 
subjugation of Bengale”, writes Bernier, “that great man [Mir 
Jumla] did not behave to Sultan Sujah with the cruelty-‘and breach 
of faith practised by Gion Khan [Juin Khan], that infamous Patan, 
towards Dara, or by the Raja of Serenaguer towards Soliman- 
Chekouh [Sulaiman Shaikoh]. He obtained possession of the 
country like a skilful captain, and disdaining any unworthy 
strategem to secure Shuja’s person, contented himself with 
driving the discomfited Prince to the sea, and compelling him to 
leave the kingdom.” 

Shuja‘s life ended, however, in a sad tragedy. The king of 
Arakan proved false to his promise of providing the prince with a 
ship for a journey to Makka, wanted to marry his daughter and 
grab his valuables and treasures, and even planned to betray and 
imprison him. In a desperate state Shuja‘ attempted to effect a 
coup with the help of the Muslim subjects of the Arakanese ruler. 
The plans were detected, however, and the luckless prince at last 
tried to escape towards Pegu, but was pursued and killed, and all 
the members of his family, including his daughter whom the 
Arakanese king had forcibly married, were cruelly massacred. * 
The circumstances of his flight and death caused some uncertainty 
and rumours to prevail for some time. The position is best 
summarised by Bernier as follows: 

“T have heard three or four totally different accounts of the fate of the 

Prince from those even who were on the spot. Some assured me that he 

was found among the slain, though it was difficult to recognise his body; 

and I have seen a letter from a person at the head of the Factory which the 

Hollanders maintain in that region, mentioning the same thing. Great 

uncertainty prevails, however, upon the subject, which is the reason why 


we have had so many alaraming rumours at Debli. It was reported, at one 
time, that he was arrived at Massipatam [Masulipacam], and that the 


1 bid., pp-495-561. 
2 Ibid., p.562. 

* Bernier, p.169. 

* Ibid., pp. 109-115. 
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Kings of Golkonda and Visapour [Vijapur] engaged to support his cause 
with all their forces. It was confidently said, at anothe: period, that he had 
passed within sight of Sourate [Surat], with two ships flying red colours, 
with which he had been presented either by the king of Pegu or of Siam. 
Again, we were told that the Prince was in Persia; that he had been seen in 
Schiras [Shiraz], and soon afterwards in Kandahar, ready to invade the 
kingdom of Caboul.... But in my opinion there never existed ground for 
any of these reports. I attach great importance to the letter from the Dutch 
gentleman, which states that the Prince was killed in his attempt to 
escape; and one of Sultan Sujah’s cunuchs, with whom I travelled from 
Bengale to Massipacam, and his former commandant of artillery, now in 
the service of the king of Golkonda, both assured me that their master 
was dead, although they were reluctant to communicate any further 
information. The French merchants whom I saw at Dehli, and who came 
direct from Ispahan, had never heard a syllable of Sultan Sujah’s being in 
Persia. It seems also that his sword and dagger were found soon after his 
defeat: and if he reached the woods, as some people pretend, it can be 
scarcely hoped that he escaped; as it is probable he must have fallen into 
the hands of robbers, or have become a prey to the tigers or elephants 
which very greatly infest the forests of that country.” 


1 bid., pp-112-114. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE VICEROYALTY OF MIR JUMLA 
(1660—1663) 


With Shuja‘s flight to Arakan the war of succession came to 
an end. Mir Jumla could now turn his attention to the task of 
consolidating his authority in Bengal. “He was intelligent, 
enterprising, brave, and wealthy, at the head of a victorious army; 
beloved and feared by his soldiers, and in possession of the finest 
province in Hindoustan. ”! Hence, although he had on an earlier 
occasion declined the offer of Bengal’s governorship, he now 
intended to stay there and begged the emperor to allow his family 
to join him there.? On Aurangzeb’s part there were enough 
reasons to continue Mir Jumla’s assignment in Bengal. The 
services rendered by that great general deserved to be rewarded. 
There was also the need to establish Aurangzeb’s authority firmly 
over all parts of the province. Its administration had necessarily 
fallen into some disarray during the war of succession. Fresh 
troubles had cropped up in the north-east where the ruler of Kuch 
Bihar threw up his allegiance to the Mughal authority and 
attempted to conquer Kamrap. The ruler of Assam also had 
broken the treaty concluded during Islam Khan Mashhadi’s 
viceroyalty? and had launched an attack on Kämrūp. In the 
south-east the zamindar of Hijli, Bahadur Khan, who had been 
kept confined, escaped from prison and once again rose in 
rebellion. These problems, in addition to the Magh (Arakan) 
menace and Shuja‘s asylum in Arakan called for the appointment 
of a really capable and faithful viceroy in Bengal; and none 
appeared to be better suited for the job than Mir Jumla who 
“understood equally well both war and the affairs of state.” 
Accordingly Aurangzeb increased Mir Jumla’s mansab (rank) to 
7000, of which 5000 were to be du-aspa seh-aspa (two-horses 
three horses),* conferred on him the title of Khan-i-Khanan, “the 


1 Bernies, p.169. 
2 Ibid. 
> Supra, p. 368 


4 The rank of the Mughal officers was determined in terms of the number of troopers they 
were expected ro command or provide, with further classification as to the number of horses for 
the troopers. This was the mode of classification which did not necessarily correspond to the actual = 
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highest rank that can be conferred by the King upon a favourite”, 
bestowed on him the choicest yagirs in Bengal yielding a salary of 
one kror of dims, besides valuable presents including 10 fast 
Arabian and Iraqi horses, a khil'at, a bejewelled sword and a 
number of elephants. The emperor also confirmed him in the 
government of Bengal and sent his wife, daughter and his son’s 
children there. Mir Jumla’s son, Muhammad Amir Khan, was 
also appointed the central mir-i-bakhshi or the Pay-Master, “the 
second or third situation in the state”, and kept at court. 

The farman of appointment reveals both Aurangzeb’s confi- 
dence in Mir Jumla and the tasks that the latter were expected to 
accomplish. He was asked to administer the province effectively 
and efficiently, to chastise the rebels, to reorganize the revenue 
administration on a sound basis, to secure the safety of traffic and 
trade, to regulate the collection of customs, to rebuild the 
nawwara (navy) and suppress the Maghs, and to conquer the 
kingdoms of Kuch Bihar and Assam .Above all, Mir Jumla was 
asked to ensure the safety of life and property and to administer 
even-handed justice in accordance with the shari‘at. The emperor 
wrote: “The hand of the strong over the weak, of the oppressor 
over the oppressed should be removed. And in all affairs you 
should not transgress the laws of the shari‘at and limits of 
world-adorning justice. Your whole attention should be devoted 
to the well being of all creatures of God and the peace of mind of 
foreign travellers and the inhabitants, and the safety of the 
boundaries. Act in such a way that all people can pursue their 
work of cultivation in an atmosphere of security from the persons 
whose profession is oppression”.! 

Mir Jumla’s appointment as viceroy in Bengal marked in fact 
the culmination of a successful career. Son of a Persian merchant- 
adventurer, his original name was Muhammad Sa‘d. He migrated 
to India in search of fortune and entered the service of Sultan Qutb 
Shah of Golkonda where, by dint of uncommon abilities, he 
gradually rose to the exalted post of wazir. He made a vast 
fortune by diamond-mining and other trading activities in the 


= number of troops or horses under the mansabdir. 
1 Quoted in Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, The life of Mir Jumla, Calcutta, 1951, p.209. 
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Daccan and became the owner of twenty maunds of diamonds! 
He conquered the Karnatak for the Sultan of Golkonda. Differ- 
ences arose, however, between the latter and the Mir who was 
then won over for the Mughals by Aurangzeb, Shah Jahan’s son 
and viceroy in the Deccan. For some time Mir Jumla acted as 
governor of Khandesh. During the war of succession he greatly 
helped Aurangzeb as his general and confidential adviser. As the 
latter’s viceroy in Bengal Mir Jumla similarly justified the trust 
and confidence reposed in him.? 


I: ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


The war of succession and prince Shuja’’s flight to Arakan 
necessitated an administrative reorganization. To begin with Mir 
Jumla retransferred the capital from Rajmahal to Dacca. This was 
necessary in order to keep in check the Arakanese and the 
Portuguese pirates,and also to frustrate any possible attempt by 
the fugitive prince Shuji‘ to come back with the help of the 
former. With this dual end in view Mir Jumla constructed a fort at 
Idrakpur (modern Munshiganj) on the Dhaleswari, another at 
Fatullah on the Buriganga, about five miles to the south of 
modern Dacca city, and a third on the other side of the river. He 
also strengthened the old forts at Khizirpur (Narayangan)), 
Sonakanda and Hajiganj.* For the purpose of easy communica- 
tion he constructed a road from Dacca to Khizirpur via Fatullah, 
passing over the Pagla bridge, which also. was constructed by his 
orders. At one stage he also sought the naval assistance of the 
Dutch and English merchants against Shuja‘,? but this was not 
ultimately necessary, for the prince, as noted above, met with a 
tragic end before long in Arakan. 

Simultaneously with these measures Mir Jumla devoted his 
attention to purging the administration of corrupt or unreliable 
officers. The most notable example in this process was the 

l See Tavernier, 1, 138n, 230, and IL 67 and Appendix 1. 

2 For a detailed account of Mir Jumia's life prior to his appointment as viceroy in Bengal sec 
Jagadish N. Sarkar, op.cit., Chaps. 1-VL 
a Foo ALS.ER, XIV, pp.93-94 and Plate XXXI; and also Dacca District Gazetteer, pp.30, 186 


* Tavernier, I, p. 104. 
$ B.FL, 1655-60, pp. 288n, 392-93. 
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removal from office of Mulla Mustafa, the gadi of Dacca, and of 
the mir-i-dd] or head of the judiciary, the former being 
suspected of bribe-taking, and the latter being considered as only a 
parasite. After their removal ‘Mir-Jumla himself assumed the 
charge of the administration of justice. He retained in service, 
however, those officers who were found sincere and loyal. In 
consonance with the emperor’s directive Mir Jumia overhauled 
the revenue administration. During the war of succession this 
branch of the administration was most mismanaged. Two evils 
needed his particular attention. He found that many mansabdars 
held jagirs jointly over a number of parganas (revenue- 
divisions), This led to much confusion, wasteful collection of 
revenue and oppression upon the peasants. Secondly, there were 
many undeserving persons enjoying pensions and madad-i- 
ma‘ash lands (livelihood grants in lands). Mir Jumla confirmed in 
their jagirs the virtuous ‘aimadars and stipend-holders and others 
who had received farmans from the emperor; but with regard to 
the others he cancelled, on the advice of Qadi Rizwi, the sadr, 
their pensions and madad-i-ma‘ash in the crown-lands and jagirs. 
Mir Jumla also directed the ‘aimadars to cultivate the lands 
assigned to them and to pay revenue to the state. Secondly, he 
directed his officers to collect revenue from the peasants with 
wisdom and moderation. Besides, the collection of the zakar 
(1/40th of net savings for a complete year) from well-to-do 
Muslims, and of custom (hasil) from traders and artificers, 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike, was regularised. He also dealt 
severely with the traders making unconscionable bargains or 
unnatural profits. Thus he compelled the grain merchants of 
Dacca to pay rupees 25,000 by way of a sort of excess profits-tax 
because they had made huge profits by taking undue advantage of 
the continued presence of large army-camps there on the eve of 
the Kuch Bihar expedition. Forewarned by the viceroy’s stern 
attitude, the city bankers surrendered of their own accord a sum 
of three hundred thousand rupees.’ 

Mir Jumla also administered Orissa on behalf of the emperor 


* Batavia Dagh Register. Nov. 1661, quoted in Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p.292. 
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till the appointment of a governor over that territory. It had been 
joined to the Bengal administration, as noted before, during 
prince Shuja‘s viceroyalty. His defeat and ultimate flight created a 
vacuum in the administration of Orissa also. Mir Jumla therefore 
took early steps to assert Aurangzeb’s authority over there. 
Shortly after having established his hold over west Bengal Mir 
Jumla deputed Ihtisham Khan towards the end of 1659 to assume 
charge of Orissa. One of its feudatory chiefs, Raja Nilkanta Dev, 
had withheld payment of the state-revenue by taking advantage of 
the war of succession. In accordance with Aurangzeb’s directives, 
therefore, his estate was resumed. Similarly the madad-1-ma‘ash 
lands enjoyed by the recalcitrant Shaikh Abi-al-Khair of Qutbpur 
in sarkar Goalpara were also confiscated.'! By the middle of 1660 
Khan-i-Dauran was appointed governor of Orissa. Even after that 
Mir Jumla continued to exercise general supervision over its 
administration, and its revenues continued to be forwarded to the 
Mughal court via Rajmahal along with those of Bengal. 

Mir Jumla’s continued interest in Orissa affairs was due 
partly to the need for suppressing the rebellious zamindar of Hijli, 
Bahadur Khan, and partly to the need for regulating the 
commercial activities of the European companies who carried on 
their business mainly through the ports of Hupli and Balasore. 
Bahadur Khan had rebelled during prince Shuja‘s viceroyalty and 
had therefore been suppressed and kept in confinement. When the 
latter was preoccupied with the war of succession, however, 
Bahadur Khan escaped from prison and assumed independence in 
Hijhi. The locality was within the jurisdiction of Orissa. For 
effectively dealing with Bahadur Khan’s rebellion Mir Jumla 
asked the emperor Aurangzeb to transfer Hijli to Bengal. This 
was done, and early in 1661 Mir Jumla, with some naval assistance 
by the Dutch merchants in Bengal, suppressed Bahadur Khan and 
conquered Hii. His brother, Kamal Khan, was killed in battle 
while he himself, along with his eleven companions were taken to 
Dacca as prisoners on 6 May 1661.? 

' Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, op.cit., pp.212-213. 


2 The Dutch Factor's Van Den Brocke’s letter to Batavia, 10 October 1661, cited in EFI, 
1661-1664, p.70. 
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N: RELATIONS WITH THE EUROPEAN COMPANIES 
(a) While in the Deccan 


Mir jumla’s relationship ‘with the European companies in 
Bengal, particularly the English East India Company, was 
essentially a continuation of his relationship with them in the 
Daccan. In Bengal this was to some extent modified by local 
conditions and other considerations. It is therefore necessary to 
refer briefly to Mir Jumla’s dealings with them prior to his 
coming to Bengal. Two general factors need to be emphasized in 
this connection. First, the first half of the 17th century of the 
Christian era witnessed a rapid decline of the Portuguese power 
and the emergence in its place of the Dutch and the English as the 
principal competitors in the domain of international trade and 
colonization. More often than not they carried their mutual 
rivalry to the courts of the Asian countries with whom they 
established trade contact. This necessarily influenced the attitude 
of any local authority, and for that matter of Mir Jumla, towards 
them. Secondly Mir Jumla, besides being a skilful general and 
administrator, was himself a great merchant. He held a key 
position in the Sultanat of Golkonda from 1635 successively as 
governor of Masulipatam, wazir (minister) and conqueror- 
administrator of the Karanatak. During this period he acquired an 
immense fortune by extensive commercial activities including 
diamond mining. By 1650 he had 4000 horses, 300 elephants, 
about 500 camels and 10,000 oxen to transport his merchandize to 
various places in Golkonda, Bijapur and different parts of the 
Mughal empire. He had also established trade relations with 
Arakan, Pegu, Tennasserin, Acheen, Peruk, Macassar, the Mal- 
dives, Bengal, Ceylon, Persia and Arabia. For this external trade 
he had also built up a sizeable mercantile marine consisting of 
more than a dozen large vessels or junks. ! In his dealings with the 
foreign merchants, therefore, he was naturally conscious of his 
own interests as much as those of the state. It goes much to his 
credit, however, that he succeeded in striking a happy balance 


3 Ibid., 1637-41, pp. 79-80, 1642-45. pp.55, 80; 1651-54, p.2. 
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between these two and never allowed his personal commercial 
interests to override the financial interests of the state. 

In view of his position, in the state the foreign merchants, 
particularly the Dutch and the English, were eager to placate him 
and at times offered him presents, lent him men to sail his ships 
and even carried his goods in their ships to different distinations 
- without charging any freight. In his turn Mir Jumla confirmed 

their trade privileges, lent them money for their timely invest- 
ments and allowed them to use his ships and pilots. When they 
were found overstepping the privileges granted to them, how- 
ever, Mir Jumla took a strong attitude. On such occasions the 
foreign merchants accused him of oppression and greed. A close 
examination of their own records shows, however, that if at any 
time Mir Jumla treated them sternly, they themselves were to 
blame for that. In extreme cases the conflict assumed the pattern 
usual for a land power on the one hand, and a sea power on the 
other. Mir Jumla stopped their trade in the country and invested 
their factories, while they opened fire on coastal towns, prevented 
the Deccani ships from plying on the seas, and even captured Mir 
Jumla’s own vessels. 

The first such conflict took place in 1637-38 A.C. By the 
“Golden Farmin” of 1634 the Golkonda ruler had granted an 
annual abatement of 800 pagodas of customs to the English East 
India Company, that is they were allowed to trade custom-free if 
the duties payable by them did not exceed that amount. Mir Jumla 
found that the vohume of trade carried on by them not only far 
exceeded that limit, they also engaged themselves in unlicensed 
trading. Hence he asked the officers at the port-town of 

_Masulipatam to demand the excess customs from the English. A 
quarrel soon developed over the issue and the latter opened 
artillery fire on Masulipatam.' The English soon realized their 
mistake and hastened to improve their position by sending a 
mission headed by Henry Cogan to Golkonda.? At the same time 
they also founded the Fort St. George at Madras by obtaining 
permission to do so from the Raja of Chandragiri, representative 


1 EFi, 1636, pp.78-79. 
2 Ibid., pp. 143-144, 145. 
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of the Vijayanagar ruler at that place. The Cogan mission 
succeeded in repairing the breach and Mir Jumla sent special 
instructions to the governor of Masulipatam to receive Cogan and 
to treat the English with respect.’ A few years later, in 1641-42, 
another conflict developed on account of the action of the Danes 
who arbitrarily seized one of Mir Jumla’s junks on the seas. An 
embargo was thereupon placed on the trade of all the foreign 
merchants in Golkonda, including the Dutch and the English, by 
way of putting pressure on the Danes. The lacter released the ship 
and the dispute was soon over. 

The next important development in Mir Jumla’s relation 
with the foreign companies took place in connection with his 
conquest of the Karnatak. The English, seeing that the territory in 
which their new fortification at Madras was situated would pass 
from Vijayanagar to Golkonda, hastened to further placate Mir 
jumla. Thus when he camped near Madras in 1646 for the seige of 
San Thome, the English agent presented him with a brass gun, 
lent him a gunner and several soldiers, and assisted him in other 
ways.” Mir Jumla amply reciprocated the friendly attitude and 
after the conquest of the territory confirmed the existing 
privileges of both the English and the Dutch (July 1647).° The 
Portuguese also received better treatment from him than from the 
Hindu ruler.* Things continued more or less in this state till 1650 
when Mir Jumla became displeased with the Dutch for their 
attempt to monopolize the “whole trade of India” and their 
interference with his trade with Queda and Acheen? About the 
same time the relationship between the Dutch and the English fast 
deteriorated culminating in the first Anglo-Dutch war of the carly 
fifties. The stage was thus set for both the English and Mir Jumla 
to come closer to each other. He wanted to furstrate the 
monopolistic aims of the Dutch by trying to become himself 2 
monopolist in cloth trade. He proposed to take from the English 
all the goods they brought from Europe in return for their taking 

t fhbid.. pp.148, 162-64, 200. 
? fbid., 1645-50, pp.XXVII-XXIX, 25. 
* Ibid., pp. 166-7. 
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all the cloth and other articles of the Karanatak from him. This 
led to the famous missions of Edward Lettleton accompanied by 
Ventaka Brahman to Mir Jumla’s court during 1650—52.' The 
negotiation did not, however, lead to any formal agreement. 
About the same time the Dutch also sent a mission to Mir Jumla 
(1651-52) asking for permission to fortify their settlement at 
Pulicat, and for an enlargement of their trade privileges. Mir 
Jumla renewed their existing privileges, but referred the question 
of enlargement of their privileges to the Sultan of Golkanda. Mir 
Jumla also refused to allow them to fortify Pulicat, although he 
allowed the English co strengthen their defences of Fort St. 
George. Meanwhile the Anglo-Dutch war having broken out, the 
Dutch became further estranged from Mir Jumla. By 1654 they 
refused to grant passes to Mir Jumla’s and Karnatak ships 
sailing to Ceylon, Acheen and other places, and even captured a 
ship pf Mir Jumla sailing to Macassar under Portuguese 
protection. Ir was only after Mir Jumla’s threat to attack Pulicat 
that the Dutch agreed to restore the ship and to grant sailing 
passes to the Karnatak ships. 

Meanwhile the Golkonda ruler Sultan Qutb Shah’s attempt 
to curb the semi-independent position of Mir Jumla in the 
Karanatak led the latter to rise in rebellion (1653—1655) and 
ultimately to join the Mughal service, receiving the Karnatak as a 
personal jagir from the Mughal emperor. This opened a new 
phase in his relationship with the foreign companies, especially 
with the English. His departure from the Deccan and the 
unlikelihood of his return there to exercise effective control over 
the Karnatak emboldened the English to overstep their privileges 
and to carry on their private trade in a far greater degree than 
before. Moreover, their experience in the war with the Dutch 
made them all the more eager to acquire a more solid foothold in 
the Deccan. As part of this policy they secretly cncouraged and 
abetted the Hindu revolt in the Karnatak headed by the Raja of 
Chandagiri.” Conversely the Dutch, apprehensive of an increase 
in the power and influence of the English in the Deccan through a 


1 Ibid., pp.22-24, 232-33, 261-62. 
? E.F.£, 1655-1660, pp.92-94, 288. 
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successful Hundu revolt, now leaned more favourably towards 
Mir Jumla and became ready to support him in case of a Hindu 
attack on Pvulicat. The strained relationship between the English 
and the Mir found expression through accusations of oppression 
and harassment on the one hand,! and allegations of violations of 
trade privileges and hostility on the other, The quarrel was carried 
to a climax in August 1656 when the English seized Mir Jumla’s 
Red Sea (Mocha) junk together with its cargoes and four pieces of 
ordnance. This action of the English led to retaliatory investment 
of the Fort St. George at Madras by Mir Jumla’s forces. 
Ulumately negotiations were opened and an agreement was 
reached between Mir Jumla’s representative and the English agent 
Greenhill in April 1658. According to the agreement Mir Jumla 
gave up his “interest” in the revenues and customs of Madras in 
lieu of an annual rent of 380 pagodas. Further negotiations led to 
the surrender of the junk to Mir Jumla’s Masulipatam agent, but it 
was soon recaptured by the English.” 


(b) His relations with the foreign marchants in Bengal 


Early in 1659 Mir Jumla came to Bihar to help Aurangzeb in 
the war of succession and was subsequently deputed, as noted 
above, to pursue prince Shuja* in Bengal. Thus when he came to 
Bengal the dispute with the English over the junk affair had 
remained unsettled, whereas the Dutch were more or less in the 
position of an ally. His dealings with them in the new province 
naturally reflected these facts. The position of the English was also 
complicated by the very dubious trading privileges which they 
had obtained from prince Shuji‘ by misrepresenting the purport 
of emperor Shah Jahan’s farman of 1650.3 
While passing through Bihar Mir Jumla refused to allow the 
English to trade ac Patna and to transport their goods unless 
compensation was paid for his ship and goods seized on the 
Madras coast. The English factor at Patna, Chamberlain, met tim 
a couple of times in February 1659 and undertook to have the ship 
' ibid., pp.41-42, 93 
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returned or compensation paid within four and a half months. 
Chamberlain sent urgent appeals in this respect to the Madras 
authorities and also produced influential friends at Patna to 
intercede on his behalf. Upon this Mir Jumla raised the embargo 
and allowed the English to trade at Patna. ' The Madras authorities 
were, however, in no haste co scttle the matter. They followed a 
policy of wait and see till the conclusion of Mir Jumla’s compaigns 
against prince Shuji’. They even appear to have entertained a wish 
for the latter’s success. For some time indeed Mir Jumia’s main 
preoccupation was with the latter. Thus on entering Bengal he 
sought and received some naval help of the Dutch in guarding the 
rivers against Shuja*. Ken, the chief of the English factory at 
Kasimbazar, met Mir Jumla in May (1659) and offered him the 
customary presents. Mir Jumla refused to accept them and 
reiterated his demand for the return of the ship and for payment of 
compensation within two months, once again threatening to stop 
their trade in case of non-compliance.” The time limit of two 
months set this time seems to be in consonance with the 
undertaking given by Chamberlain at Patna in February to settle 
the matter within four and a half months. In view of Mir Jumla’s 
strong attitude the English agent at Hugli, Halstead, met him 
towards the end of May with a letter of intercession from a local 
official. Thereupon Mir Jumla agreed to allow them to carry on 
their trade provided both Halstead and Ken gave him a written 
undertaking to make good all his damages within a month.” 
Whether the undertaking was actually given is not known. “In 
any case”, as the editor of the English factory records writes, “Mir 
Jumla could have had little time or attention to bestow upon his 
European visitors, for he had received the startling news that on 8 
June Sultan Muhammad (Aurangzeb’s son accompanying Mir 
Jumla) had fled to Shah Shuja‘s camp.” 

From June to August 1659 Mir Jumla had been very busy 
with the war with Shuja‘. Taking advantage of this the English 
did not settle the junk affair. By the end of August the war took a 


1 EFL, 1655-1660, pp. 280-282. 
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definite turn in Mir Jumla’s favour. It was then that he summoned 
Ken from Kasimbazar to Murshidabad and asked him to wait 
there till the arrival of Trevisa, the newly appointed English 
agent (chief factor) in Bengal. The latter reached Balasore on 23 
August, but did not proceed to Hugli, his headquarters, until 
November.' From Balasore Trevisa forwarded to Mir Jumla a 
letter from his Masulipatam agent and another from the English 
authorities at Surat relative to the junk, but did not part with any 
money because he thought the issue of the war between Mir Jumla 
and Shuja‘ was still uncertain.? Even the Madras authorities, 
believing in rumours about military disasters to Mir Jumla, 
advised Trevisa to hold out a threat to him that the English “had 
power to vindicate themselves” if his actions harmed their 
interests As the situation in Bengal was very much different from 
what the Madras authorities imagined, Trevisa did not of course 
hold out such a threat. Mir Jumla, however, acted at last. He 
asked the Balasore governor to send up Trevisa to Hugli and to 
levy a 4% duty on all English exports, and also an anchorage duty 
on their ships. That Mir Jumia did not stop the English trade or 
seize their goods, as he had earlier threatened to do, shows that he 
was inclined towards moderation and settlement through negotia- 
tions. The demand for 4% customs was nothing extraordinary; 
for that was more or less the usual rate levied from other 
merchants, including the Dutch, throughout the Mughal empire. 
Moreover, Mir Jumla was not expected to know about Shah 
Shuja‘s grant to the English, which too was at any rate defective. 
The latter also do not appear to have pleaded it with Mir Jumla 
prior to his demands, nor could they have conceivably done so as 
Mir Jumla was at war with that prince. The demand for an 
anchorage charge appears to be new, made obviously for putting 
pressure for settling the junk affair. 

Neither the customs nor the anchorage charge were, howev- 
er, realized or paid for the year 1659, for the various vessels which 
were sent on from the Madras coast to Bengal had in the 
meantime been laden and dispatched.* The nature and amount of 


1 lbid., p.275. 
2 Ibid., pp.292-93. 
3 lbid., p.275. 
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goods carried by those ships appear from the company’s 
instructions for that year asking their agents to invest £ 5,000 at 
Patna and £ 4,000 at Kasimbazar for procuring “8,000—10,000 
pieces of long taffetas [cloth], 5,000 pieces of narrow, 800 tons of 
saltpetre (at about 6 £. per ton), 700 tons of sugar, 100 bales of silk 
(at 90—100 rupees per maund), 400 bales of cotton yarn (in short 
skeins and not cross-reeled), 30 tons of turmeric, 1,000 pieces of 
‘adatay sannoes’ [cloth], 2,000 of ‘sannoes of Harrapure’, and as 
much cinnamon as could be procured.”!' Of these articles, only 
saltpetere was to be obtained from Patna, and the other articles 
from different places in Bengal. 

Mir Jumla’s demands, however, created some hardships for 
the English factors. The local merchants and banians hesttated to 
deal with and lend money to them for fear that the English goods 
might be seized by Mir Jumla. This situation led Trevisa to write 
urgent letters to his superiors at Madras and Surat, speaking of the 
“excraordinary troubles” and urging them to make a settlement of 
the “unhappy and troublesome” junk:affair if they were to desire 
the fullest benefit from Bengal trade, “the risingest trade in 
India”.2 These communications made the Madras and Surat 
authorities somewhat earnest in settling the junk affair and in 
petitioning Aurangzeb for trade privileges.’ In the meantime 
Trevisa along with Ken met Mir Jumla in December 1659 and 
concluded an agreement with him. According to this agreement, 
(a) Mir Jumla’s junk, and “all things else” taken by the Agent and 
others at Madras were to be returned to him (Mir Jumla), and that 
(b) the whole matter was to be settled within four months by Mir 
Jumia’s agent at Masulipatam “Taptap” [Tabacaba‘l], and “Mr. 
Wm.a Court and Mr. Wm. Jersip [Jearsay]” nominated by 
Trevisa.* Following this agreement Mir Jumla issued a parwdana 
(order) on 7 Jamadi II 1070 (9 Feb. 1660) allowing the English to 
carry on their trade according to the privileges granted them by 
emperor Shah Jahan and prince Shuja‘.5 This shows that Mir 


? Jbid., pp.275-276. The Dutch trade was far Jacger in volume. 

2 lbid.. pp.294-297. 

> See Surat lerrer to Madras, 25 Feb. 1560, and Madras letter to Bengal, 24 Feb. 1660, ibid., 
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* Fbid., pp.390-391. 
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Jumla was quite reasonable in his dealings. “I thought (I) should 
have got noe liberty till he had received satisfaction of all his 
demands” wrote Trevisa, “But (thanks be to God) it proved 
otherwise. So (I) have got his dustick,!in which he confirmed the 
former privileges we enjoyed, which were granted to us by the 
old King and the Prince...” 


The English authorities at Madras did not show, however, an 
equal amount of reasonableness and insisted on restoring the vesel 
only, as it then was, “well repaired and made fashionable,” and 
demanded the waiver of all other claims regarding goods and 
compensation exceeding 50,000 pagodas. Consequently the mat- 
ter was not settled within the four months stipulated by the above 
mentioned agreement. Differences of opinion also developed over 
the existing privileges of the English, particularly the nature of 
prince Shuja‘s grant. 

Obtained by a misrepresentation, it was defective in respect of 
both its basis and terms? and, as it will be seen presently, even the 
English themselves had no clear idea of what it exactly secured for 
them. Mir Jumla appears to have interpreted that it required the 
English to make an annual payment of 3,000 rupees in lieu of 
regular customs. And as the junk affair was not settled, he seems 
to have revived the claim for anchorage. By the end of June 1660 
the Madras authorities contemplated the use of force and advised 
the Bengal factor that if Mir Jumla would not be satisfied with the 
réturn of the ship only, they should be ready to leave the country 
so that “we may proceed against the Moores in another 
language ... And should they seize on all the Companies estate 
with you, yet due you all endeavour to leave the country, though 
you loose all the estate; for wee shall soone recover it.”* A week 
later, on 28 June, the Madras authorities reiterated their intention 
of “using force” and asked Trevisa to furnish them “with what 
just aggrievances you lie under, what abuses have been offered.” 
He was further asked to “state the business of the custommes so 


t Dastakh, properly parwanah, 
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fully that wee may understand it; for example, whether by grant 
from the former King you were to pay none, or whether’tis only 
the courtesie of the Governour, and for how long time you have 
not paid it, etc. As for the anchorage of our shipping, wee will not 
allow of the payment of any....... "1 This communication shows: 
(i) that the Madras authorities, while expressing their intention to 
use force against Mir Jumla, were not even aware of the exact 
wrongs he was supposed to have done to the English trade in - 
Bengal; and secondly, that they (the Madras authorities) did not 
also have any clear idea of what was secured for them by Shah 
Shuja’’s grant. Their doubt about this matter is further reflected 
from their intention, announced in the same communication, to 
make representations to Aurangzeb’s court for a grant of trading 
privileges.7 

What explanation Trevisa gave about the question of 
exemption from customs is not known, but on 4 July he informed 
the ‘President and Council’ at Madras that Mir Jumla, being 
dissatisfied with the Masulipatam negotiations about the junk, 
had stopped the English trade at Kasimbazar.? Evidently this was 
a partial embargo; for Trevisa did not mention about the trade at 
other places. The Madras authorities had already been thinking in 
terms of using force, and now on receipt of this letter they 
concluded that “if this Governor (Mir Jumla] stays here, we are 
not to stay, and without doubt must break also.” As negotiations 
were pending at Aurangzeb’s court, “which might secure a 
favourable settlement,” Trevisa was urged, however, to proceed 
cautiously: “Stop Mir Jumla’s mouth with a present ... as also 
promises of restoring his vessaile, and that without faile. You may 
also give him good words to cause a hope from him of the rest,” 
Trevisa was advised.* The Madras authorities also sent a “large” 
number of ships to Bengal and added: “It may be, they [Mir Jumla 
and his men] seeing shipping so large to arrive (and also, if 
possible, brought up the river), "twill affright them into com- 
plyance ....” On the whole Trevisa was asked to act like a lion in 

1 Madras letrer to Trevisa, 28 June 1660, ibid., p.392. 
2 Ibid. 
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the garb of a fox: “You must piscash [give a present}, and piece 
the foxes skinn to the lyon.”! 

Once again, however, Mir Jumla was found more reasonable 
than the Company’s authorities in south India had imagined him 
to be. While threatening to stop their trade in Bengal he 
summoned Trevisa, the agent at Hugli, to meet him.? Trevisa 
did so and after discussing the question of their trade privilege was 
convinced of the justice of Mir Jumla’s view about it, that is, the 
need to pay an annual consolidated amount of rupees 3,000. This 
amount appears to have been paid immediately and the trade of 
the English in Bengal was allowed to continue as usual. On 
coming to know about this the Surat authorities wrote to Trevisa 
on 3 November 1660: “you doe very ill to continue the ill custome 
begunn by interloppers, of so greate presents to petty governors 
as 3,000 rupees as much as we give to the King.” 3 Trevisa was, 
however, in a position to better understand the situation and 
wrote that the business of the English was likely to run well with 
the Nabah [Nawwab] and that 1500 maunds of saltpetre were 
awaiting shipment in Bengal.* 

The episode brings into relief two important facts. It shows 
that besides Trevisa, the Company’s authorities in south India also 
came to realize that the annual payment of rupees 3,000 was called 
for by the “custom” previously begun, meaning obviously the 
arrangements made with prince Shuja‘. Secondly, it shows that 
Mir Jumla, though he persisted in his demand for the return of the 
junk and for compensation on account of its goods, he was in fact 
inclined to allow time for the settlement of the matter if only the 
English carried on their trade in Bengal in accordance with the 
laws of the land and were willing to pay the amount they had 
previously undertaken to do. In fact the junk affair was not settled 
during the life-time of Mir Jumla. The vessel was severely 
damaged on account of a wreck in 1662 and the Madras autho- 
rities offered to give him another ship, apparently of a far inferior 
quality, intimating at the same time theic unwillingness to pay any 
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compensation for the goods seized and for the utilization of the 
junk. ! The negotiations dragged on till Mir Jumla’s death early in 
1663 when the Madras authorities were happy to inform their 
masters in England that the matter could now be conveniently 
consigned to the realm of oblivion. 

One reason for Mir Jumla’s having implicitly allowed time 
for the settlement of the junk affair appears to be that by the end of 
1660 he became busy in dealing with the rebellious zamindar 
Bahadur Khan of Hijli.? Another reason, perhaps, was that if the 
English continued regular trading activities in Bengal, he could 
also resume his personal business transactions with them, such as 
lending them money and sending some of his goods by their ships 
to Persia. In fact Trevisa, the Company's agent in Bengal, is 
henceforth found to have borrowed huge amounts from Mir 
Jumla for private trade as well as for investment in the Company’s 
business. The Madras authorities, though originally acquiescing 
in these latter transactions on Trevisa’s part, subsequently tended 
to treat them as his personal liabilities.? In 1661 Trevisa audaci- 
ously seized one of Mir Jumla’s boats at Hugli as security for the 
recovery of some local merchant’s debts to him. Mir Jumla took a 
very stern attitude over this matter and threatened to expel the 
English from Bengal. Thereupon the Madras authorities asked 
Trevisa-to restore the boat and apologize to Mir Jumla, which was 
done. The same year the English in Bengal are also found to have 
entered into a competition with the Durch, specially in procuring 
saltpetre at Patna. There Chamberlain, the English factor, induced 
Mirza Lutf Allah Beg, the diwan, to monopolize the sale of 
saltpetre, on the understanding that all the saltpetre would be 
purchased by the English. Mirza Lutf Allah Beg is said to have 
therefore started “forcing the dealers to deliver their saltpetre to 
him, regardless of their contracts with the Dutch. "4 The Dutch 
Director at Hugli, Matheus Van den Broek, complained both to 
Mir Jumia and to Trevisa. The latter disclaimed any knowledge of 
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the matter and agreed with the Dutch chief to have no dealing 
with the diwan. Mir Jumia also promptly dispatched a parwana 
to Lutf Allah Beg forbidding him to hinder the Dutch from 
trading freely in the commodity.’ Inspite of this settlement, 
however, Chamberlain continued secretly to buy saltpetre from 
Lutf Allah.’ 

The Dutch trade in Bengal was by far larger than that of the 
English. The Dutch profits for the year 1660 were stated to “have 
been 155,744 gulden [golden dinars?]”, and those for the 
following years were estimated at 204,200 “Gulden”.? The Dutch 
also paid the usual customs without causing any trouble and were 
prompt in obtaining a new farman from emperor Aurangzeb.‘ 
They were militarily more helpful to Mir Jumla; yet he followed a 
policy of impartiality between them and the English in trade 
matters. It was only when he was away in his Assam expedition, 
and presumably in retaliation for Chamberlain’s anti-Dutch 
activities at Patna, that the Dutch at Balasore induced the Balasore 
governor in 1662 to impede the passing of the goods brought by 
the English from Europe to Hugli. “ft is the Dutches doeings,” 
wrote the Madras factors, “for they are about settleinge a factorie 


their and have been varrie Jardge in there piscashes [presents]”.> 


With the end of 1661 the story of Mir Jumla’s relation with 
the English, and as such with the other European companies in 
Bengal may properly be brought to an end; for at the beginning of 
November of that year he left Dacca on his Kuch Bihar and 
Assam expedition which kept him fully occupied, as will be seen 
presently, throughout 1662, and he died early in 1663 while yet on 
his way back to the capital. Nevertheless a few facts relating to the 
English trade in Bengal in 1662 throwing sidelights on the 
viceroy'’s policy may be noted. In that year William Blake was 
appointed the chief agent of the English Company in place of 
Trevisa doubtless because of his irregular and high-handed 
dealings. Blake was asked to carry “the value of 25,000 £, to the 

* Ibid., pp.69-70. 
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Bay for the purchase of goods,”’ and was also given authority to 
borrow 20,000 rials of eight “for investment in Bengal.”? He was 
further instructed to obtain a farman (grant) from the new 
government, taking “care that it be such a one as may in future 
free us from all taxes, tolls, customs or other impositions; for the 
gayning whereof wee would not have you to exceed 5 or 600 £. 
sterling.”? At the end of the year the Madras authorities suggested 
to their masters in England the advisability of increased trade with 
Bengal, for “whither you doe little or much, the Governor of 
Hughly demandeth 3,000 rupees yearly to be paid him in 
money;....”4 It was further stressed that for saltpetre “they must 
depend on Bengal”. They also asked for orders for the ships to go 
up the river Hugli in order to save time and the cost of transport 
of goods by boats to Balasore.” All these communications 
indicate, on the one hand, a considerable increase in the English 
trade in Bengal during Mir Jumla’s time and, on the other, that 
the Madras authorities became eager by 1662 to obtain a new 
farman because the previous grants did not in fact exempt them 
from the payment of customs. It is also clear that the English in 
Bengal paid annually as customs a fixed amount of 3,000 rupees, 
and that also most likely only for 1660, 1661 and 1662; for the 
ships for the year 1659, as noted above, had left Bengal with their 
goods before Mir Jumla could turn his attention to the matter. 
There are occasional and vague references to “presents” to local 
officials and their “exactions”, but nowhere any specific amount 
so paid is mentioned in the records. On the contrary, judging 
from the serious irregularities which existed in the accounts of the 
English factories in Bengal and the private trade of the company’s 
agents there, it would seem that the allegation of exactions etc. 
were often made and perhaps shown in the accounts to cover up 
such irregularities. The accounts of the Hugli factory for 1658-59 
and those of Kasimbazar and Patna for 1660-61 had not even been 
furnished to Madras till the end of 1662.°In the above mentioned 
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Madras letter to the Company at the end of 1662 tt was specifically 
mentioned that the Bengal account “books were too imperfect to 
send home.”!Sometimes what happened at the Bengal side were 
either twisted or misunderstood at Madras and so reported to 
England. For instance, the above mentioned incident of Cham- 
berlain’s efforts at Patna in 1661 to monopolize the purchase of 
saltpetre through the diwan of that place at the cost of the Dutch 
werc reported by the Madras authorities as an endeavour on Mir 
Jumla’s part to “ingrosse all commodities in Bengal.”? Apart from 
the yearly amount of 3,000 rupees Mir Jumla does not appear to 
have received from the English any undue gratis or money. As 
noted above, he had even refused to receive the customary present 
from the English in 1659 and 1660 because of the dispute over the 
junk episode. Whether he received any present in 1661 is not 
known, and he had been away in Kuch Bihar and Assam for the 
rest of his life. When he died early in 1663, it was the English who 
remained heavily indebted to him. His junk, which had been 
wrongfully seized and the liability to restore which was repeatedly 
acknowledged by them, was not restored before or after his death. 
Nor was compensation paid for the goods captured from the ship. 
And although at times the English thought that the freight 
payable on his goods which they occasionally carried on their 
ships (for gaining his favour) would go to offset the amount of 
compensation for the goods, no mention was even made of the 
utilization of his junk by the English. Even then, they admitted 
amongst themselves that according to the latest account com- 
pensation for Mir Jumla’s goods, besides the ship itself, “would 
entail an expenditure of over 7,000 £.”° Moreover, when Trevisa 
was recalled from Bengal in 1662, during Mir Jumla’s absence in 
Assam, the former's borrowings from him amounted to 125,000 


l fhid., p. 183. 
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rupees.’ Part of this loan was afterwards repaid.? Chamberlain 
also left “many debts unpaid at Patna.”> Moreover, two boxes of 
jewels sent to Mir Jumla by his agent at Masulipatam through the 
English were also not delivered by the latter. Thus it was the 
English who took advantage of Mir Jumla than he did of them. 
Inspite of his persona] business involvement, Mir Jumla did not 
sacrifice the interests of the state and scrupulously followed a 
policy of impartiality between the English and the Dutch, the two 
contending companies in Bengal, preventing each from harming 
the other. When therefore Mir Jumla died the English were 
genuinely aggrieved and apprehended troubles at the port-town 
of Balasore where, as noted above, the Dutch were instigating the 
local officials to impede the English trade there. “We expected a 
remedie hereto”, wrote Blake and Bridges from Balasore sadly on 
28 April, “if Caun Caun [Khan-i-Khanan, Mir Jumla] had lived, 
who wee allwayes found friend to our nation, and shall have a 
sensible misse of, in these parts; but by his death (which the best 
information we have speakes to be the 1st current) we may at 
present expect rather an augmentation then diminution of 
obstructions in the Companies business in these parts.”* 


[E KUCH BIHAR AND ASSAM EXPEDITIONS 
(a) Background and causes 


The last one year and a few months of Mir Jumia’s life were 
spent in his campaigns in Kuch Bihar, Kamarip and Assam. As in 
the case of Shah Jahan’s reign, these campaigns also were forced 
upon the Mughals and were more or less an off-shoot of the 
troubles arising out of the war of succession. Kuch Bihar had been 
submissive to the Mughal authority since 986 H./1578 A.C.° and 
had definitely accepted the position of a tributary state since 
1005/end of 1596.° The kingdom once included Kamrip, but due 
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to a domestic problem the latter territory became separated from 
it since 989/1581 and a branch of the Kuch royal family came to 
rule over it. Kamrup was at times in alliance with the Afghan chief 
Misa Khan and was the sanctuary of a number of Afghan 
fugitives. Hence in 1612 Jahangir’s viceroy Islam Khan annexed it, 
partly with the assistance of the tributary Kuch ruler. During 
Shah Jahān’s reign, however, Mughal authority over Kamrip 
suffered a temporary eclipse due to the treachery of the Mughal 
thanahdar Raja Satrajit and the aggressiveness of the Ahom ruler 
Susengpha, necessitating its re-subjugation, as noted in the last 
chapter, in 1047/1637-38, and the conclusion of a border treaty 
with the Assam ruler. The outbreak of the war of succession 
towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign and the consequent 
withdrawal of the army from the frontier districts by Prince 
Shuja"’ in order to fight for the throne weakened the Mughal hold 
over that region. Taking advantage of that situation Raji Bhim. 
Narayan (or Pran Narayan) of Kuch Bihar (r. 1633—1666) made 
raids into Ghoraghat, and carried off a “great number of imperial 
subjects, men and women.” He also sent his minister Bhavanath 
with an army into Kåmrūp where the tributary prince Durlabh 
Narayan was attacked and the zamindar of Baranagar in modern 
Goalpara was defeated and put to flight towards Assam. 
Bhavanith also greatly oppressed the ra‘yats. Mir Lutf Allah 
Shirazi, the Mughal faujdar posted at Gauhati made some 
attempts to oppose the agressive advance of the Kuch army but 
for lack of adequate army could not do much. At the same time 
the Assamese ruler Jaidhaj Singh violated the border treaty and 
sent a large army, “accompanied by a numerous fleet” into 
Kämrūp. Mir Lutf Allah, seeing himself thus attacked from two 
sides, and having no troops to check the invaders, “took his ships, 
and withdrew to Dhaka”.? The Kuch minister Bhavanath then 
attempted to negotiate with the Assamese for partitioning and 
sharing Kāmrūp between them, but was driven out of the 
territory by the latter. Thus by 1659 the whole of Kamrap upto 
Karibari passed into the possession of the Assamese ruler. 


: Fathiyah-i-"Ibriyah, abstract wanslation by Blochmann in J.A.S.B., 1872, p.63. 
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When therefore after Shuja‘s final defeat and flight to Arakan 
Mir Jumla was appointed viceroy in Bengal, the emperor 
Aurangzeb specifically instructed him among other things to 
chastise the ruler of Kuch Bihar and to recover Kamriatp (Assam). ' 
The European traveller Bernier, however, attributes an unworthy 
motive on Aurangzeb’s part, saying ‘thar he was afraid of his 
powerful viceroy and hence wanted to keep him busy in a foreign 
war. “Affairs had remained in this state nearly a twelve months,” 
writes Bernier, “when the Mogul offered to Jemla [Mir Jumia] the 
management of a war against the rich and powerful Raja of 
Acham [Assam] whose territories lic north of Dake [Dacca]... 
Aureng-Zebe justly apprehanded that an ambitious soldier could 
not long remain in a state of repose, and that, if disengaged from 
foreign war, he would seek occasion to excite internal commo- 
tions.” “The Emir himself” continues Bernier, “had been long 
meditating this enterprise, which he hoped would enable him to 
carry his arms to the confines of China, and secure to himself 
immortal fame. ”? The statement is purely ingenious. Bernier does 
not note the antecedents and is definitely mistaken in supposing 
that the initial orders for the Kamriip-Assam expedition were 
given a year after Mir Jumla’s assumption of office as viceroy. 
Nor is there any direct or indirect evidence which indicates that 
the emperor had grown jealous of him. Moreover, in the same 
breath, Bernier says that Mir Jumla “had been long meditating 
this enterprise” in order to achieve fame, and that Aurangzeb 
cleverly engaged him against the powerful Raja of Assam. That 
the emperor had no such motive is clear from the fact that he 
rather intended the viceroy first to recover the family and children 
of Prince Shuja‘, who was by then known to be dead, from 
Arakan. The imputation of inordinate ambition on Mir Jumila’s 
part is in conflict with an earlier statement of Bernier’s, equally 
ingenious, that Mir Jumla, being “enfeebled and broken down by 
age” wanted to pass the remainder of his days peacefully with his 
wife and children in Bengal.? It is also belied by the facts, which 

' Supra, p.381. 


? Bernier, p.171. 
3 Fbid., p.169. 
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will be noted presently, that Mir Jumla undertook the expedition 
only when he found that peaceful efforts and the attempts of his 
subordinate officials had failed to retrieve the Mughal position 
over the region, In face the Kamrap-Assam cxpedition was forced 
upon the viceroy by the circumstances. Even if Shuja‘ or any 
other prince had succeeded to the Mughal throne, and another 
person instead of Mir Jumla had come to Bengal as viceroy, Such a 
course of action would have followed for the sake of reasserting 
the Mughal authority on the north-east frontier and for rescuing 
the many Muslim men and women taken captives by the Kuch 
and the Assam rulers. Hence Shihab-al-Din Talish, the contem- 
porary historian, regards the campaign as 2 “holy war with the 
infidels of Assam” for the sake of “releasing Mussalmans” and 
“lifting up the banner of Islam.” 

For nearly two years the Assamese remained in possession of 
Kāmrūp. When Prince Shuji‘ fled to Arakan and Mir Jumla was 
firmly established at Jahangirnagar (Dacca) the Assamese rightly 
apprehended that the Mughals would now turn their attention to 
the affairs in Kamrip. Accordingly the Assamese ruler Jaidhaj 
Singh sent an envoy to Mir Jumla stating that he (Jaidhaj) had 
occupied Kamrip “for no other reasons but ta keep out the 
Kochis” and that he was now prepared to hand over the territory 
to any officer whom the viceroy might depute for the purpose.! 
Mir Jumia was happy to see this turn in the events. He rewarded 
the envoy with a khil‘at and sent Rashid Khan, accompanied by 
Sayyid Nasir-al-Din Khan, Sayyid Salar Khan, Aghar Khan and 
others to take delivery of Kamrap from the Assamese. About the 
same time the Kuch ruler Bhim Narayan also senr an envoy 
asking for pardon; but Mir Jumla, considering the Kuch ruler to 
be the prime cause of the trouble, imprisoned the envoy and sent 
Raja Subhan (or Sujan) Singh Bundelah, assisted by Mirza Beg 
with 1000 horse, to chastise the Kuch ruler and occupy Kuch 
Bihar.” The overtures of both the Assam and Kuch rulers proved 
however to be clever ruses on their part to gain time for making 
better military preparations. Rashid Khan proceeded upto Kari- 


! FF, op. cit, p.63. 
2 Ibid., p.64. 
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bari and took possession of Rangamati on the border of Kamrup 
without any opposition. There he halted having come to know 
that the Assamese were making extensive preparations for war. 
Subhan Singh also could not advance beyond Ekduar, the 
entry point to Kuch Bihar. The king of Assam even sent an envoy 
with insolent letters to Rashid Khan at Rangamati. The latter 
forwarded the envoy with the letters to Mir Jumla who plainly 
told the envoy that if the Raja of Assam would restore those lands 
which he had occupied and would send a peshkash (respectful 
presents}, “and also the guns and other things which he had 
carried off from Kamrip, and make a treaty and give his oath that 
he would in future desist” from aggressive activities, he would be 
left alone and no expedition would be launched against him. 
“Indeed”, emphasizes the historian of the campaign, Shihab-al- 
Din Tilish, “the Nawab would have liked such an arrangement, 
and would have contented himself with the cession of Kamriip 
and a moderate peshkash, as he wished, after the rains were over, 
to invade Arakan; for His Majesty [Aurangzeb] had ordered him 
to send the children and the wives of Prince Shuja‘ to court. ”! The 
Assam ruler did not send any reply to Mir Jumla’s overtures. 
Accordingly he sought the emperor’s permission to postpone the 
Arakan expedition and to recapture Kuch Bihar and Kamrup 
first.* The necessary imperial orders for this were received by the 
end of Muharram 1072 H (September 1661).° 


(b) Occupation of Kuch Bihar 


On the 18th Rabi‘ I 1072 (1st November 1661) Mir jumla 
started on his Kuch Bihar and Assam expedition, leaving thtishiam 
Khan in charge of the capital and fort of Khizirpur, Mukhlis Khan 
in charge of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), and Bhagoti Das and 
Khwajah Bhagwant Das in charge of financial matters. 

The forces accompanying Mir Jumla included, besides 
elephants, 12,000 horse, 3000 foot together with a vast flotilla of 

' Ibid., p.70. , 
? FL, op.cit, p.64. l 
> Dutch letter from Hugli, 10 October 1661, Bataviz Dagh Register, 1661, p.387, quoted in 


E.F.1, 1661-1664, p.70. It is obviously this permission of the emperor which Bernier mentions as 
Aurangzeb’s order to conquer Assam. 
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war-boats numbering at least 323.' Several Portuguese and Dutch 
sailors and a few Englishmen, not belonging to the company’s 
staff, also accompanied the expedition.” Proceeding by way of 
Baritala Mir Jumla reached the borders of Kāmrūp near Ekduar on 
the last day of Rabi‘ I 1072 (12 Dec. 1661) when Subhan Singh, 
who had already been halting at Ekduar, joined him. The 
entry route at Ekduar was strongly fortified and was “surrounded 
by broad ditches and junges.” The other route leading to Kuch 
Bihar passed by Rangamati through Khuntaghat; but it was 
narrow and “intersected by many canals.” Mir Jumla therefore 
selected a third route along an al or embankment passing through 
dense bamboo shrubs which, being considered impracticable for 
an army, had been left unguarded by the Kuch ruler. Leaving the 
fleet in the rivulet that connected Ghoraghat with the Brabmaput- 
ra Mir Jumla advanced with his army through this route by 
cutting the bamboo shrubs. Finding it impossible to resist the 
Mughal army Raja Bhim Narayan fled towards Bhutan, while his 
minister fled to Murang. On the 7th Jamadi I 1072 (19 December 
1661) Mir Jumia entered the capital of Kuch Bihar and had the 
'adhan raised from the palace of the Raja by the sadr, Muhammad 
Salih.? The inhabitants of the town had fled in terror before the 
arrival of the army. Mir Jumla strictly forbade plundering and 
meted out exemplary punishments to offending soldiers. A few 
soldiers, “having gone marauding and brought home a cow or a 
goat, or a few plantains, were marched through the camp and the 
town with an arrow stuck through their noses, and the stolen 
things suspended from their necks. This encouraged the inhabi- 
tants and they returned to their homes.”* The Raja’s son, Bishn 
Narayan, fled from his father, waited on Mir Jumla and embraced 
Islim.> “106 guns, 145 zamburaks, 11 ranchangis, 123 match- 
locks, and much material and baggage were seized.” After settling 

1 Shihab al-Din Tilish (op. cit., p. 73) mentions the different kinds of war boats as follows: 
159 Kosahs, 48 jalbahas, 10 ghrabs, 7 parindahs, | palil, | bahar, 2 balams, 10 khatgiris, 5 maha 
gins and 24 palwarahs and other ships. Unfortunately the historian docs not furaish further 
particulars about the different types of vessels. - 

? EFi, 1661, p.70, n.3. 

2 EL, op.cit, p.65. 


^ Ibid., p.67. 
5 Ibid, Also A.N., p.688. 
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some preliminary affairs Mir Jumla sent [standiyir Beg, son of the 
late Allahyar Khan, and others to Morang to capture Bhavanath, 
the Raja’s Minister. The latter was captured and kept in 
confinement. A party was next sent to Kanthalbari at the foot of 
the Bhutan hills co capture the Raja, but as the latter had gone 
over to Bhutan, a Bhutia messenger was sent to the king of 
Bhutan, Dharmaraja, who was stated to be “over one hundred 
and twenty years old”, requesting him to seize and send Bhim 
Narayan to Mir Jumla or at least to drive him from the hills. 
Dharmaraja sent a reply excusing himself by saying that “he had 
not called Bhim Narayan; but as he had come unasked, he could 
not well drive a guest”.' Mir Jumla had no time to pursue the 
matter further. He annexed the territory and changed the name of 
the capital town from Kuch Bihar to ‘Alamgirnagar. Isfandiyar 
Khan, son of the late Allahyar Khan, was to officiate as fauydar 
(governor) over the territory till the arrival of “Askar Khan, who 
had been appointed to that office; and Qadi Samui Shuja'i was 
appointed diwan. and Mir ‘Abd Al-Razziq and Khwajah 
Kishwar Das Mansabdar were made ’amins, An army of 400 
horse and 1000 matchlockmen were left with Isfandiyar Khan.- 


(c) Recovery of Kamrup 


After staying for only sixteen days in Kuch Bihar Mir Jumla 
started for Kamrup on 23 Jamadi 1 1072 (4 January 1662). He 
advanced along Khuntaghat and Rangamati. Ac the later place he 
was joined by Rashid Khan who had been halting there. The army 
had to proceed across jungles and numerous rivulets so that the 
daily progress “was not more than 2 or 23 kos [about 5 miles]”. 
On the approach of the Mughal army the Assamese forces 
withdrew further towards the interior. On 9 Jamadi II (20 January 
1662) the expeditionary force reached and took possession of Fort 
Jogighopa, opposite Goalpara, near the mectung place of the Banas 
with the Brahmaputra river. “The enemies had fled without 
striking a blow”. Leaving ‘Ata’ Allah as commander of Jogigho- 
pa Mir Jumla resumed his march with the main body of the army 


> Ibid.. p.68. 
? Ibid 
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along the northern bank of the river Brahmaputra, while a smaller 
section crossed the river and proceeded along the southern bank, 
led by Nasir al-Din Khan, Yādgār Khan and other ‘amirs. The 
flect advanced by the river. On 24 Jamadi II (4 Feb. 1662) Mir 
Jumla reached the neighbourhood of Gauhat: which was flanked 
at a distance of about 2 miles by two forts, fort Srighat and Fort 
Pindu, situated opposite each other respectively on the northern 
and southern banks of the river. Fort Srighat was “bigger and 
higher” than Fort Jogighopa , while Fort Pandu was “about equal 
to Fort Srighat.” The Assamese king attempted to send reinforce- 
ments to Srighat, but before these arrived Mir Jumla succeeded in 
capturing it. The Assam army of the fort escaped further eastward 
to Kajli. Fort Pandu was also taken almost without any resistance, 
the Assamese forces fleeing at the approach of the Mughal army. 
Mir Jumla next occupied Gauhati and from there advanced upon 
Fort Kajli, situated about 14 miles further eastward where the 
river Kalang joins the Brahmaputra. The Assamese deserted the 
fort which was occupied. The almost unopposed advance of Mir 
Jumla upto Kajli began to create division in the ranks of the 
Assamese. At the last named place Makardhaj or Makropanj, the 
Raja of Darrang who was subject to the king of Assam, submitted 
himself to the Mughals. He “came and paid his respects to the 
Nawab, presented an elephant, received a Khal‘at, was promised 
protection and was ordered to travel with the army”!, which he 
did. With the capture of Gauhati and Kajli the recapture of the 
former Mughal dominion was complete.* Muhammad Beg, a 
dependent of Mir Jumla, was appointed faujdar of Gauhati, and 
Hasan Beg Zanganah, also a servant of the Nawwab, was made 
thanadar of Kajli. 
(d) March into Assam proper 


After having stayed some days at Gauhati and having yet 
received no reply to his overtures from the king of Assam Mir 
Jumla set out on 27 famadi II 1072 (7 Feb. 1662) on his expedition 


' Ibid., p.70. i 
2 Bernier also testifies to the casy and quick capture of Kimmip. “Azo {[Hajo, Kimrip] was 
besieged and taken,” he writes, “in less than a fortnight”. Bernier, p.172. 
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into Assam proper.The march wasdirected towards Garhgaon, 
situated about 20 miles south-east of the river Brahmaputra near 
Sibsagar, the headquarters of the modern district of that name. He 
crossed with his army over to the southern bank of the river at a 
place called “Bartinah”, midway between Gauhati and Tejpur. 
Here the Raja of Dumriyah, one of the subjects of the Assamese 
king on the southern bank of the Brahmaputra, tendered his 
submission and sent his nephew with an elephant to wait on Mir 
Jumia, excusing himself from personal attendance due to sickness. 
The Assamese king now offered resistance. Thinking that Tejpur 
would be the furthest point to which the Mughals would advance 
“as it had been in former expeditions”, the Assam Raja streng- 
thened and garrisoned the fortifications of Samdhara and Simla- 
garh, lying close te each other on the southern bank of the river 
opposite to Tezpur.' It was necessary first to take Simlagarh. It 
was “very strong and high” with defendants “as numerous as ants 
and locusts.” It was surrounded by hills and high walls with guns 
placed on them and its approach was rendered almost impossible 
by a ditch and the “customary holes with pdanjis” or sharpened 
bamboos fixed closely in the ground. On 1i Rajab 1072 (20 Feb. 
1662) Mir Jumila’s army encamped at the foor of the fort. After 
some attempt at à siege and several skirraishes the final assault was 
delivered in the night of 15 Rajab led by Dilir Khan, Farhad Khan 
and Mir Murtada. The Assamese offered a very stubborn 
resistance. Dilir Khan’s elephant “received twenty-five wounds” 
and Aghar Khan and Farhad Khan were wounded. By uncommon 
courage Dilir Khan succeeded, however, in escalating the fort and 
capturing it. Mir Jumla entered it the following day, 16 Rajab 
1072 (26 Feb. 1662), and “was astonished to see the strength of the 
fortifications.” Much war material was taken and a “good 
number” of Muslim men and women who had been forcibly 
detained in the fort were rescued.” After mspecting the fort Mir 
jumla encamped the same day at Kulyabar, a neighbouring place. 
The fall of Simlagarh so dispirited the Assamese that they fled 

TPL. op. ot. p72 

2 “Chamdhurah [Samdhara| lics opposite to Tezper". writes Blochmann, “the maps giving 4 


Mahall Chamdhooree and a place of the same name.... Simiagath,.. is not on our maps, but it 
cannot be far form Tezpur, as it is said to be opposite ro Chamdhurah”, J. A.S.B.. 1872, p. 71n. 
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from the Samdhara fort too which was next occupied by Mir 
Jumla. “No marauding whatever was allowed” and Sayyid Nasir 
al-Din Khan was appointed faujdar of Kulyabar, and Sayyid 
Mirza, Sayyid Nithar and Raja Kishn Singh were left with a 
garrison at Samdhara. 


The Assamese did not, however, completely give up their 
resistance. On 20 Rajab (2 March 1662) the Mughal army had to 
march at some distance from the river on account of hills along 
the bank and was thus separated from the fleet. The Assamese 
had been waiting for a naval attack at that strategic point. It so 
happened that the Mughal war-boats had also become separated 
into two groups, most probably on account of the strong currents 
against which they had to proceed, and about 100 of them under 
the command of Munawwar Khan Zamindar and ‘Ali Beg sailed 
ahead of the rest. Suddenly after the evening prayer of 21 Rajab (3 
March)s fleet of “7or800 hostile ships” attacked them. Munawwar 
Khan and ‘Ali Beg heroically fought the unequal_battle till the 
other ships arrived. The cannonade continued for the whole night 
which was heard by the army. Mir Jumla promptly sent a large 
contingent under Muhammad Mu'min Beg to assist the fleet. 
Mu’min Beg arrived on the spot early in the morning of the 22nd 
Rajab and immediately blew the victory trumpets. Finding tha: 
they were about to be surrounded by the Mughal forces on the 
tiver banks the Assamese fleet gave up the battle and escaped 
leaving behind “300 or 400” ships with a gun on each. A good 
many of the Assamese were killed and captured. 


(e) Capture of the capital Garhgaon : 
conciliatory measures 


After the fall of Simlagarh and the deteat at the naval battle 
above Kulyabar the Assamese king found it tmpossible to further 
meet the Mughal forces in any frontal engagement. He withdrew 
to the hills and henceforth had recourse only to “surprises and 
night attacks.” Mir Jumla next arrived at Solaghar where some 
emissaries from the Assam king came with proposals for peace. 
As their main “object was to cause delay or a decrease in 
vigilance” Mir Jumla rejected them and pushed on “Lakhugarh”, ` 
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most probably situated near the Majuli island, where he reached 
on 27 Rajab 1072 (9 March 1662). There another emissary 
met him with “a pandan, a gold vessel, and two Silver jars, 100 
gold muhurs, and a submissive letter from the Rajah”. The 
Nawwab considered the letter insincere and sent a reply saying 
that he would soon be at Garhgaon “where alone he would treat 
with the Rajah”.! Leaving the fleet at Lakhugarh Mir Jumla now 
started on 1 Sha‘ban (12 March 1662) for the capital Garhgaon. 
The route was very dangerous being intersected by nulahs or 
rivulets, “in fact they are so numerous”, writes the historian of the 
campaign, “that I cannot mention each singly”.? Mir Jumla had to 
advance with caution keeping always in mind the danger of 
surprise night attacks. In order to keep the lines of communication 
it, the rear open he established thanahs or military outposts at 
short distances along the route. The first important outpost after 
Lakhugarh was Dewalgaon, where ‘Ali Ridi was made thi- 
nahdar. There the Nawwab came across several Muslims who 
informed him that the Raja had “kept a large number of 
Musalmans imprisoned, and had fled with his valuables to 
Namriip,”? the easternmost zone of Assam. Mir Jumla therefore 
sent an advance party towards the capital to seize the elephants 
and other property which were still there. He himself entered 
Garhgaen on 16 Sha‘ban 1072, (17 March 1662) after having 
established thanahs.successively at Gajipur, Taramhani or Tarah- 
bani and Namdang. “The next day many guns were recovered 
from the tanks into which the Rajah had thrown them before his 
flight; 82 elephants, and nearly three lacs of rupees in gold and 
silver, were also found. The number of guns which were 
captured, from the starting of the expedition till the return, was 
675, among them a large iron gun the balls of which weighed 3 
mans [about 110 kgs.]; 1343 zamburaks; 1200 ramchangis, and 
6570 matchlocks, 340 mans of powder; 7828 shields; a large 
quantity of saltpetre, tron, sulphur, and lead; 1000 and odd ships, 
1 Fi, op. cit, p73. 
? Ibid, p.75. 


3 ibid., p.74. Elsewhere the historian notes. “It is said that the people who arc now called 
Moslems in Assam are the descendants of the captives of Husain’s (Hasain Shah’s} army”, ibtd, 


p.79. 
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many of which accommodated 80, 70 and 60 sailors. Unfortu- 
nately 123 bachari ships, like of which no other existed in the 
dockyards at Garhgaon were burned, some Assamese having set 
fire to the chhappars under which they were kept. About 173 store 
houses for rice were discovered, over which matchlockmen were 
placed as guards, each of the houses containing from ten to one 
thousand mans of rice. These stores proved very useful”.! 
Mir Jumla considered the spoils of war as the property of the 

state and conscientiously took care of them and sent them on to 
Jahangirnagar. Manucci, the European traveller, who was passing 
through Dacca at that time, saw “huge boats which Mir Jumla 
was sending with booty” from Assam.* Some riches were also 
recovered from vaults over graves. The Assamese used “to bury 
their dead with the head towards the east and the feet towards the 
west,” writes Shihab al-Din Talish. “The chiefs erect funeral 
vaults for their dead, kill che women and servants of the deceased, 
and put necessaries, etc., for several years, viz., elephants, gold 
and silver vessels, corpse , clothes, and food into the vaults. They 
fix the head of the cropse rigidly with poles, and put a lamp with 
plenty of oil and a mashalchi (torch-bearer) alive into the vault, ta 
look after the lamp. Ten such vaults were opened by order of the 
Nawab, and property worth about 90,000 Rupees was 
recovered”.> There was however no general desecration of graves 
or temples as such. On the contrary Mir Jumla strictly forbade 
plunder of property and rape of women so that “not a single amir, 
trooper, soldier or camp-follower” could dare cast his covetous 
eyes on any one’s property or woman. Though stern towards the 
enemies, Mir Jumla followed a policy of moderation towards the 

1 ibid., p.75. 

2 Manucei, Vol. [f p.100. 

> FL, op. cit., p.82. Some other Assamese peculiarities observed by the historian were chat 
few “men have iess than two wives; most have four or five” (bid. p.80) and that che king's wile 
“only gives birth co daughters, and has no son” (ibid, p.79). Some of the Assamese graves 
described by Talish were also dug up during the British period (See }.A.S.B. Vol. XVII, part 1, 
1847, p.473). Cal, Dalton informed Blochmann in a letter to him at the time of his translation of 
the Fathiya-i-‘Ibriya as follows: “The account of the burial of Ahom magnates is confirmed by 
more recent disclosures of desecrated graves. About twenty years ago, several mounds, known to 
be graves of Ahom kings. were opened and were found to contain not only the remains of the 
kings, but of slaves, male and female, and of animals that had been immolated to serve their 


masters in Hades; also gold and silver vessels, food, raiment, arms, etc. were not wanting.” 
Quoted by Blachmann in FL, op. ct., p.82, n. 
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general people; and tried to win their hearts. By a general 
proclamation he assured them protection of life and property and 
exempted them from payment of revenue and cesses for one year. 
“Ryots, [Ra‘yats] who had been compelled by the Ahoms to 
desert their villages, began to return in increasing numbers to the 
Mughal -utposts like Lakhau and Dewalgaon and, being 
guaranteed protection, reoccupied their dwellings.”’ On the 
whole the people of the Dakhinkol or the region south of the 
Brahmaputra “were satisfied with their condition” and the people 
of the Uttarkul were also inclined to submit.” By another general 
proclamation Mir Jumla released ali Mughal subjects, Muslim or 
non-Mushm, held as prisoners or slaves by the Assamese king or 
distributed by him among his nobles. 


(f} The onset of early rains: Mir fumla’s Difficulties 


The xing of Assam had fled with his nobles, called Phukans, 
to Namrup, the easternmost part of his territory. It lay in “the 
hollow of three high ridges” and its climate was “worse than that 
ofthe well of Babel. The Rajahs used to banish to Namrup those 
whom their sword had spared.” There was only one very difficult 
road to that part of the country. It began from the north of 
Garhgaon and passed at the start for a mile through a jungle “so 
dense that you can scarcely ‘think’ yourself through it”. Thereaf- 
ter it lay for about 12 miles through a pass full of stones and mud 
between two high mountains. The king’s chief noble, or 
“Bargosain” (also called Bar Gohain) had established himself with 
his men at that place. The other Phukans “with a great number 
of men had encamped on an ‘island’ between the Brahmaputra 
and the Dihing river”.* The pursuit of the enemy over such a terr- 
ain was difficult enough; and it was rendered almost impossible 
by the early onset of rains that year. About that time “it rained for 
three days and nights, and living in tents was impossible.” Mir 
Jumla intended to spend the rainy season at Lakhugarh, where the 
fleet lay anchored, but it was found impossible to transport the 

t Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, op. cit, p.254. 


? FL, op. cit.. p.86. 
` ibid., p85. Most probably the istand referred to was the Majuli island. 
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conquered materials and elephants to that place before the full 
commencement of the rains. Hence he decided to move to 
Mathurapur on the foot of a hill about 7 miles south-east of 
Garhgaon. Accordingly he left a garrision at Garhgaon and placed 
Mir Murtada in charge of “all such stores as were to be kept and 
sent on to Jahangirnagar”. Two thdnahs or outposts were 
established to the south of Garhgaon, the one at Deopani with 
Ghazi Khan as thanahdar, and the other at Salhati or Salpani, 
further south, with Miyana Khan as its thanahdar. Jalal Khan of 
Daryabad was appointed to guard the Dthing river on which 
Garhgaon stood. Making these arrangements, and staying at 
Garhgaon for only tour days Mir Jumla moved to Mathurapur on 
20 Sha‘ban (21 March 1662). and sent Adam Khan with a 
contingent as an advance guard 16 miles further towards Abhipur. 

Soon the rains came down in full force flooding the entire 
country, dislocating communications and reducing the Mughal 
chanahs in effect into isolated camps amidst vast expanses of 
watery and muddy lands where their horses, dreaded most by the 
Assamese, were useless. For about six months, from April to 
September 1662, Mir Jumla and his men remained practically 
beleagured more by the inexorable climate of the land than by the 
valour of the Assamese. The latter did not, however, fail to take 
full advantage of the nature with which they were more at home, 
and made things really difficult for their enemies by constant 
guerilla and night attacks at the different posts including 
Garhgaon. It was with uncommon vigilance and exertions that 
Mir Jumla could hold his own and save his ‘flock’ from total 
annihilation. It would have been a còmplete disaster, as Bernier 
observes, under “a less able commander. ”? It speaks much for Mir 
Jumla’s courage and fortitude that even under the most trying 
conditions he did not think of a retreat which, if attempted, would 
have been disastrous. The stores of rice which he captured at 
Garhgaon stood him in good stead. Ibn-i-Husain, the commander 
of the fleet anchored at Lakhugarh also wisely sent a flotilla with 
provisions under the command of Muhammad Murad which 
arrived safely at Garhgaon up the river Dikho. 


l Ramina a 174 
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In their counter-offensive during the rainy season the 
Assamese naturally concentrated their attention on the lines of 
communication between Lakhugarh and Garhgaon. At the begin- 
ning of the rains they made a night attack on ‘Ali Rida, the 
thanahdar of Dewalgaon lying nearest to Lakhugarh. It was 
repulsed by the timely arrival of reinforcements sent by Muir 
Jumla. The first notable success of the Assamese was their attack 
on the thangh of Gajpur on 1 Shawwal 1072 (9 May 1662). The 
thanahdar Anwar Beg and his men were killed and the Assamese, 
taking possession of the thanah, “made trenches on the other side 
of the Dihing as far as Lakhugarh, in order to cut off the supplies 
of the army.”! A relieving force sent by the Nawwab under 
Sarandaz Khan, assisted by the fleet under Muhammad Murad 
(who had come with the provisions from Lakhugarh) could not 
advance much beyond Tik; and Muhammad Murad who pushed 
forward on 14 Sha‘ban (23 May) was defeated, “his whole fleet 
was captured and the sailors were killed.” Four days afterwards, 
however, a strong reinforcement sent with Farhad Khan and 
Qarawal Khan, combined with Sarandaz Khan, inflicted a defeat 
upon the Assamese and captured forty-one ships from them.? A 
relieving flotilla sent by [bn-i-Husain also succeeded in recaptur- 
ing some of the vessels taken by the Assamese from Muhammad 
Murid.? About this time the Bargosain’s brother, with 10 to 
12000 Assamese made an attack upon Ghazi Khan’s Deopani 
thanah, then manned by only 20 horse and 50 foot. The attack 
was repulsed by the heroism of Ibrahim Khan, one of Ghazi 
Khān’s men, who killed the Assamese Icader in a quick 
counter-attack whereupon the vast Assamese forces withdrew in 
painc. As the rains and floods heightened, however, the Assamese 
intensified their guerilla attacks on the different thanahs. Com- 
munications between the thanahs becoming almost impossible 
Mir Jumla was obliged to withdraw his men from the thanahs and 
concentrate them in Garhgaon and Mathurapur. The Assamese 
king came down from Namrup and took his abode in Solagori. 


' FL, op. at., p.86, 
2 lbid., pp.87-88. 
3 Ibid., p.90. 
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He entrusted the command of his men to Phukan Bydili who, 
from a nearby position pressed on Garhgaon itself by night 
attacks. These were each time repulsed with difficulty. On 16 
Dhu al-Hijja 1072 (15 July 1662) the Mughal forces under Rashid 
Khan made a successful counter-attack on the Assamese entrench- 
ment on the “Kakujan Nalah” and took 170 prisoners. By this 
time Mir Jumla’s capability to stand the war of endurance must 
have dawned on the Assamese, for Phukan Bijdili sent an 
ambassador to the Nawwab and asked for cessation of hostilities. 
The latter communicated his willingness to do so if the Raja 
agreed to keep to himself “Namrup and the whole of the 
mountainous districts”, and to cede “that portion of Assam over 
which” the Mughals had passed and also to pay a specified war 
indemnity and yearly tribute. “The Phukan approved of the 
Articles and said that should the Rajah not accept them, he would 
himself come and join the Nawab.”! Further progress in the peace 
talks was interrupted by the outbreak of a serious epidemic at 
Mathurapur, due to poisonous water and air from the hills, which 
carried away a large number of men and compelled Mir Jumla to 
evacuate it and to move on to Garhgaon on 12 Muharram 1073 
(17 August 1662). The Assamese looked upon this movement as 2 
sign of weakness, and “Bijdili did mot come, as he had 
promised.”* The epidemic ac Mathurapur took a heavy toll. 
Thus, “in the beginning of the war, Dilir Khin’s detachment 
consisted of nearly 1500 horse, but at the end of the rains and his 
expedition to Namrup, he only mustered between 4 and 500,” 
Among the notables who died at Mathurapur was Makardhaj, the 
Raja of Darrang who had submitted and accompanied the Mughal 
forces. Many wounded and sick people and “one-fourth” of the 
stores of shali rice had to be left behind for want of conveyance. 
Several guns, being stuck in the mud, were also abandoned.? 
! jbid., p89. 
2 fhid. 
` 3 Ibid., p.91. 

4 ibid. One “Mr. Foster”, an English offiver at Nazirah, wrote to Blochmann in 1872. as 
follows: "There are numerous large iron guns in the neighbourhood. One seven miles from here is 
18° 6", 62” bore, and has 4 trunions. There are three 14” guns within a quarter mile of my bungalow. 
They will be lose in the river Dikho next season. being onty some U5 feet from the bank which is 


rapidly cutting away. 1 think they must have been teft by che Mughal army, when it returned in 
1663". Quoted by Blochmann in jbid., u. 
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During the rains the Mughal officers in Kuch Bihar also had to 
abandon their posts. An attempt to make a revenue settlement 
there created some dissatisfaction among the people. Taking 
advantage of this and the absence of Mir Jumla in far-off Assam, 
the Kuch King returned from Bhutan and defeated and killed the 
Mughal officer Muhammad Salih at Kanthalbari. The other 
officer, Isfandiyar Khan, withdrew to Ghoraghat. 


(g) Resumption of the offensive and conclusion of peace 


By the end of August there was an abatement in the rains and 
floods began to recede. Early in Safar 1073 (mid-September 1662) 
Dewalgaon was recovered. The rains ceased about the middle of 
Safar (end of September) and on the 21st Rabi‘ I (24 October) the 
first supplies arrived by land and a week afterwards, on 28 Safar (2 
Nov.), the ships with the provisions reached Garhgaon. Mir 
Jumla now resumed the offensive against the Assamese. The Raja 
withdrew first to Solagori, and then to Namrup. Two of his 
principal ‘Phukans’ (nobles), Bijdili and Karkumba, had entren- 
ched themselves on the Dilli river. Mir Jumla directed his main 
attack on their position. On 8 Rabi‘ II (10 November) Abū-al 
Hasan, a naval officer, was ordered to proceed with a fleet by the 
river and to take Bijdili’s entrenchments in the rear, while Mir 
Jumla himself advanced towards the Dihing river. Bijdili again 
sent an ambassador with proposals for peace; but his offers were 
not listened to. Under Abu-al-Hasan’s pressure from the rear and 
the Nawwab’s advance on land Bijdili abandoned the entrench- 
ment and withdrew. Mir Jumla reached the Dihing river; but his 
health now began to give in. He had a “fainting fit.” The 
Assamese had by now come to realize, however, that since Mir 
Jumia and his forces could not be dislodged in the rainy season, 
they could not in any way be resisted in the dry season. This 
realization created a division in the ranks of the Assamese. Badli 
Phukan along with his three brothers paid respects to Mir Jumla 
and joined him. Some other nobles also meditated submission. 
The defection of the Phukans alarmed the Raji who, either being 
dissatisfied with Bijdili’s conduct of the war or suspecting 
desertion on his part, “killed him and his whole family, males and 
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fermales.”! 

The desertion of Badli Phukan proved to be a definite turning 
point in the campaign. He collected under him “between three 
and four thousand fighting men” and submitted a plan to haunt 
down the Raja. Mir Jumla appointed him sabahdar of the country 
between Garhgaon and Namrup and on į jamadi I 1073 (1 Dec. 
1662) sent with him a detachment under Darwish Beg to occupy 
Solagori. They reached the place on the 6th Jamadi I (6th 
December). Mir Jumla himself crossed the Dihing river on the 7th 
and advanced towards Namrup. The Raja now sent requests to 
conclude peace, but these were rejected. Two days afterwards, 
however, Mir Jumla had an “attack of fever and severe pain in the 
chest.” Still he moved forward and travelled by palki one stage 
further and reached Batam or Patam, “on the outskirts of the 
Nāmrup jungles,” on the 14th. The Assam Raja now renewed his 
application for peace and specially requested Dilir Khan to 
intercede on his behalf with the Nawwab. The latter, partly 
because of his illness and partly duc to the insistence of his officers 
like Dilir Khan, opened negotiations. The following conditions 
were finally agreed upon: 


(1) The Raja was to send one of his daughters to the imperial harem, 

(2) He was to pay an immediate war indemnity of 20,000 tolahs of gold, 
120,000 tolahs of silver, and 35 elephants (15 each for Mir Jumla and 
the emperor, and 5 for Dilir Khan), 

(3) Further, within the following one year he was to pay 3 Jacs of tolahs of 
silver and 90 elephants, “in three four-monthly instalments”; 

(4) Till the fulfilinene of the conditions in (3) above the sons of four of his 
principal nobles, Budh Gosain, Karkas-ha, Bar Gosain and Prabatar, 
were to remain as hostages with the Nawwab;, 

(5) Thereafter he was to furnish 20 elephants annually as tribute; 

(6) The following territories were to be ceded to the Mughal dominion: 
the Uttarko! or to the north of the Brahmaputra, Sarkar Drrang 
“bounded by Gauhati on one side and the Ali Burari (Bhareli river}, 
which passes Fort Chamdhurah (Samdhara) on the other side”; and in 
the Dakhinkol, or to the south of the Brahmaputra, the “District of 
Nakirani", the “Naga Hilts”, “Beltali” and “Dumuriah”; 

(7) Finally, ali inhabitants of Kamfup kept as prisoners by the Raja “in the 
hills and in Namrup were to be restored; so also the family of Badli 
Phukan.”* 

' Thid., p.92. 
2 Ibid., pp.94;, also A-N., p.808; Riyad., p.226 n. 
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The territories thus »pecified may be casily identified. To the 
north of the Brahmaputra the boundary was fixed at the river “Ali 
Buran” (Bhareli) which meets the Brahmaputra about 10 miles 
east of the modern twon of Tezpur. Regarding the Dakhinkol to 
the south gf the Brahmaputra, the historian of the campaign takes 
care to explain that the district Nakirani “lies near the Garo hills”, 
and that Dumuriah “extends as far as the Kulang river” and 
“borders om Kachhar” from which in former times “elephants 
used to come into Dumuriah”.’ The river “Kulang” or Kalang 
meets the Brahmaputra about 15 miles cast of modern Gauhati 
town. Blochmann, the translator of the Fathrya-i-‘Ibriya, suggests 
that by the “Naga hills” the “Mikir and Rengma Naga hills” 
appears to be meant.”* These two hills extend over parts of 
modern Nowgong and Sibsagar districts. It may further be 
mentioned that the three principal contributories that meet in the 
hills to form the Kalang river downstream originate in the Mikir 
hills, the Rengma hills and the hills of Kachhar. No explanation is 
available regarding “Beltali”. By collating the above pieces of 
information, however, it would seem that the territories to the 
south of the Brahmaputra included, besides the lower parts of 
modern Goalpara and Kamrup districts, the districts of Garo hills 
(lying to the north of Mymensingh district) and Khasia and Jaintia 
hills (lying to the north of Sylhet and north-north-west of 
Kachhar), and the greater part of the Nowgong district bounded 
by the upper stretches of the Kalang river and the Mikir hills.’ 

The above mentioned conditions were accepted and the 
treaty was mutually signed. On 5 Jamadi H (4 January 1663) the 
Raja sent “his daughter, the gold and silver, ten elephants and the 
hostages to the Nawab, and promised to send thirty elephants 
more to Lakhugarh.”* On 9 Jamadi [I eleven more elephants were 

‘EL, op. cit, p94. 2 fbid., n. 

> ‘This identification of the boundary is further supported by what Shihab al-Din Talish says a 
little later, in connection with the Nawwab’s return, that after starting from Lakhugarh (near the 
Majuli tsland) he “inspected on his road portions of Dumuriah, now annexed, and passed in palki 
over Kajli plain, where never before an army had passed, On the first ana second days, he travelled 
eight Kos daily, on the third, fourteen; on the fourth, twelve. He then passed the Kulang tiver and 
then fort Kajli”. hrd., p-95}. Thus the territory over which he traversed for about 84 miles (8 + 
8+ 14 + $2 koses, each Kos being about 2 miles) before reaching the Kulang river were considered 


as annexed -erritory. 
* Ibid., pYA. 
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brought in, and before Mir Jumla left for Lakhugarh all the 
prisoners whom the Raja had detained in Namrup, and 20 other 
elephants sent by him arrived. Similarly Mir Murtada also 
brought down all the stores captured at Garhgaon.' 


IY: MIR JUMLA’S RETURN AND DEATH 


Thus having obtained the submission of the Assam Raja and 
annexed the greater part of his kingdom, Mir Jumla gave the 
order to return on 10 Jamadi H (9 January 1663). On the whole the 
campaign was an unprecedented success. “The territories of the 
Dakhinko] that were ceded,” justly noted the historian of the 
campaign, had “at no previous time formed part of his Majesty’s 
empire. ”2 The return was no forced retreat, as it has sometimes 
been suggested; it was a triumphal coming back. Indeed, Mir 
jumla resolved to go, in the course of his return journey, to 
Gauhati to settle “financial matters” and then to march against 
Kuch Bihar. Therefore, he “embarked with the hostages at 
Lakhugar, sending the principal part of the army via the 
Dakhinkol to Baritalah” where they were to cross the 
Brahmaputra.’ At Kajli, near the mouth of the Kulang river, Mir 
Jumla was also visited by the mother of Makardhaj, the deceased 
Raja of Darrang, and the mother and nephew of the Raja of 
Dumuriah who were allowed to return to their homes. Rashid 
Khan was appointed faujdar of Kamrup, with his headquarters at 
Gauhati, and Muhammad Beg, the former faujdar of the place, 
was appointed chdnahdar’ of Kajli, under Rashid Khan. The 
annexed territories were to be looked after by these latter two 
officials, the successors of the Raja of Darrang and the Raja of 
Dumuriah being evidently required to cooperate as subordinate 
allics. 


After resting for a few days at Kajli and making the above 
mentioned administrative arrangements, and also collecting the 
elephants which Muhammad Beg had captured in Darrang,* Mir 


' Ibid., p.95. 

Ž Ibid, 

Fi., op. cit., p-95. 
+ Ibid. 
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Jumla proceeded to Gauhati. There he “settled several financial 
matters of great importance” and left for Baritala on the 26th 
Rajab 1073 (22 Feb. 1663). He stayed at the latter place for 26 
days. Here his illness “got much worse, the fainting fits came on 
oftener”. The doctors urgently advised him to return to the 
capital. Accordingly on 26 Sha’ban he appointed ‘Askar Khan to 
renew operations against Kuch Bihar and started by boat for 
Jahangirnagar. On 2 Ramadan 1073 (30 March t663) he died on 
the way, “two kos above Khizirpur [Narayanganj]”. 

Mir Jumla’s death before he could return to the capital did 
indeed add an element of disaster to the Assam expedition, but he 
did not in fact return in defeat with his army terribly depleted or 
fleet destroyed. Apart from the toll taken by the epidemic at 
Mathurapur, the loss of men was rather negligible. Nowhere did 
his army suffer any defeat. The fleet also returned intact,’ rather 
vastly enlarged by the large number of captured Assamese war 
vessels. The immediate war indemity in gold, silver and elephants 
had been paid and brought along with the hostages to Bengal. The 
daughter of the Assamese king was subsequently converted to 
Islam and married to prince Muhammad A‘zam, her name being 
changed to Rahmat Bānu.? The defeat, disgrace and loss of 
territory so broke down king Jaidhaj of Assam that he died a few 
months afterwards in the same year (1663)? Because of his death 
the further war-indeminity payable over a period of one year, and 
the subsequent yearly tribute of 20 elephants, do not appear to 
have been paid; but the Mughal authority over the ceded 
territories in the Uttarkol and the Dakhinkol, created into a sort of 
buffer territories under the management of the subordinate Rajas 
of Darrang and Dumurizh, continued to be acknowledged; while 
the Mughal faujdar at Gauhati and the chanahdar at Kajli 
remained undisturbed at least for four years more, when once 
again troubles broke out in these quarters.* 

Mir Jumla was a great man, great alike in war and peace. His 


* The loss of a small fleet at Dewalgaon was subsequently retrieved and most of the vessels 
were recovered, See stipra. p.414. ` 

? Ma'äthir-i-'Âlamgid, p.73. 

* Assamese Burunji {The Assam Chronicle}, quoted in J.A.S.B., 1872, p,97. 

* See A.N.. p.1068; also M.A., p-65. 
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record as a general and administrator in both the Deccan and 
Bengal is brilliant. Leaving asside the time spent in the Kuch- 
Assam campaign, Mir Jumla governed Bengal practically for only 
one and a half years. Yet during this short period he succeeded in 
firmly establishing the authority of his sovereign in the province, 
in regularizing the administration and, in general, in setting the 
house in order after the unsettling civil war. Himself a sincere 
Muslim, his revenue measures and administration of justice were 
based on the principles of the shar7‘at and on humane considera- 
tions. In the Assam war, as in his other campaigns, he did not 
allow his soldiery to commit any excess and looked scrupulously 
to the welfare of the conquered people. He served his master ably, 
faithfully and tenaciously. 

The imputation of his having ever entertained feelings of 
insubordination, as suggested by the European writers, is 
ill-founded and is not at all borne out by the facts. The Assam war 
was not the outcome of his inordinate personal ambition, nor that 
of the supposed machiavellian intentions of his sovereign. It was 
essentially a war forced upon the Mughals, as on the previous 
occasions. Mir Jumla’s arrangements with the Rajas of Darrang 
and Dumuria leaving them in possession of their estates in 
subordinate alliance with the Mughals appear to be a practical and 
politic measure based on a correct realization of the situation on 
the north-eastern frontier of the Mughal dominions. His dealings 
with the European companies trading in Bengal were also just, 
based on due regard to the interests of the state and the traders. 
The view that he attempted to establish a personal monopoly of 
trade articles in the Deccan and Bengal is totally unfounded, based 
on a perfunctory study of a few isolated communications of the 
English factors, without collating them with their other records 
and without taking an overall view of his relations with them. It is 
not for nothing that the English agents in Bengal regretted his 
death equally, if not more, than the others. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SHAISTA KHAN: CONQUESTS AND ADMINISTRATION 
( 1074-1088, 1989-1098 /1664-1678, 1679-1688 ) 


I: THE SITUATION AFTER MIR JUMLA'S DEATH 


Mir Jumla’s death “produced, as might be expected, a great 
sensation throughout the Indies.”' It had naturally an unsettling 
effect in Bengal in that some of the measures which needed urgent 
attention were deferred till the arrival of a new viceroy. The 
expedition into Kuch Bihar, entrusted to ‘Askar Khan was not 
pushed through. The lattes advanced only upto and occupied the 
“chakla of Fathpur, outside the embankment of Kuch Bihar but 
belonging to that kingdom,” and waited there. The projected 
expedition against Arakan which Mir Jumla intended to undertake 
after his return from Assam also naturally remained in abeyance. 
During his absence in Assam a famine had broken out at Dacca 
due partly to the prolonged rains and floods of that year, coupled 
with a hurricane which visited the area,? and partly to the 
unscrupulousness of the grain dealers. It may be recalled that Mir 
jumla had to fine the grain dealers for their unconscionable 
bargains on the eve of his departure for the Assam campaign.’ 
The faminc had indeed subsided before Mir Jumla’s return; but 
the work of rehabilitation and reconstruction needed immediate 
attention. 

The principal officers on the spot, having now no one over 
them to supervise and coordinate their activities, seem to have 
engaged themselves for a time in mutual jealousy and rivalry.The 
two main factions grouped respectively round lhtisham Khan, 
whom Mir Jumla had left in charge of the province during the 
Assam campaign, and Dilir Khan, the second in command of the 
army who had accompained the late viceroy in his expedition. 
Each of them now attempted to strengthen his position and 
influence by granting favours to their respective adherents and 
supporters. Shihab al-Din Talish, the historian, appears to have 

' Berner, p.173. 


è BFL, 1661-1664, p.170. 
t Supra. p.383. 
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found himself out of favour and he gives vent to his aggrieved 
feelings thus: “Everyone asked for every thing that he fancied, and 
these officials granted it with, the utmost liberality like issuing an 
order on a river to supply water to a petitioner. This they 
considered a cheap way of gaining fame. Those men, including 
the author, who did not supplicate these upstart officials, got 
nothing.”’ The embittered author further states that the chief 
officials, failing to agree among themselves, said the ‘Id-al-Fier 
prayer, which followed less than four weeks after Mir Jumla’s 
death, at three different places in the same town of Khizirpur; and 
that “all the experienced and able officers” of the former regimes 
left the province for the imperial court. 

The last statement of the historian is clearly incorrect, while 
his other remarks about the state of affairs immediately following 
Mir Jumla’s death are also obviously exaggerated. Yet there is 
nothing in his account to warrant the supposition that there was 
“political disorder in the province” and that the “break-down in 
the internal administration of Bengal which followd Shuja’s 
departure from the province in December 1657 to contest the 
throne, ended only six years later with Shaista Khan’s entry into 
Rajmahal as subahdar on 8th March 1664”.” True, Mir Jumla 
spent almost half the period of his viccroyalty in his Assam 
expedition; but there was no break-down in the administration 
during that time, nor in fact during the war of succession. 
Whatever slight dislocation had been caused by that war was set 
right by a tew reallocation of offices by Mir Jumla so that he felt 

? Talish's “Continuation,” quoted m H.B. IL p.372. 

? Jadunath Sarkar in H.B., Ii pp.371, 372. Sarkar seems to have even strained Talish’s 
exaggerated statements in order ro cast more discredit oi the officers Thus Sarkar writes (H.B. H, 
p.371): “Te took the officers at Dacca seven weeks to report Mir Jumtla’s death to the Emperor, who 
was then in far-off Lahore, enroute to Kashnur, atid to receive his order on the vacancy thus 
created... These orders reached Dacca on f7th May 1663..." Mir Jumla died on 3] March, so thar 
the orders were received exactly after 6 weels and two days. Surely the whole uime was not taken 
by the supposed negligence of the officers. In fact Aurangzeb received the news of Mir Jumla’s 
death on 23 April; that is after 3 weeks and 2 days. Clearly another three weeks’ time was taken in 
the transmussion of che impersal order from Lahore to Dacca. Thus an cqual period was taken for 
the news to travel from Dacca to Lahore and back to Dacca. The information about Mir Jumla’s 
death was therefore sent from Dacca on the same or the following day of Mir jumia's death. 
Interestingly enough, Sarkar’s expression has duped at least another writer, who follows him 
alosely, to state boldly: “Tr took the Bengal officers seven weeks to send the report of Mir Jumla's 


death 19 the emperor who was in Lahore enroute to Kashmir.” (A.C. Roy, History of Bengal: 
Mughal period 1526-1756, Calcutta, 1968 p.257). 
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free to undertake the Assam expedition only a year and a half after 
his assumption of office as viceroy. Even Shiista Khan, when he 
arrived at Rajmahal was not obliged to devote his immediate 
attention to repairing the supposedly broken-down administra- 
tion of the province. On the contrary, he found it so settled and 
stable that he chose to stay at Rajmahal for more than seven 
months, before proceeding to Dacca, in order to deal with the 
insubordination of the Kuch Bihar Raja. The various administra- 
tive measures which Shiista Khan adopted were all concerned 
with matters of detail,‘ and do not in any way indicate an 
administrative break-down prior to his arrival. 

The news of Mir Jumla’s death reached Aurangzeb, then at | 
Lahore on his way to Kashmir, on 23 April 1663.? The latter 
was naturally very sorry and treated the deceased Viceroy’s son, 
Muhammad ’Amin, with particular favour confirming him in his 
post of bakhshi increasing his allowance by one thousand rupees 
per month, and selected him sole heir to his father’s property.’ As 
for Bengal the emperor recalled [htisham Khan to court, 
transferred Da‘iid Khan, then subahdar of Bihar, to Bengal to act 
as sibahadar there pending the appointment of a substantive 
subahadar, and asked Dilir Khan to govern Bengal till the arrival 
of Da’iid Khan. These orders reached Dacca on 17 May 1663. 
That there had been no administrative break-down or “political 
disorder” is further proved by the fact that these orders were 
carried out smoothly. Jhtishim Khän proceeded to Delhi with the 
deceased viceroy’s family members, his property and elephants, 
and the treasure and war trophies from Assam. Dilir Khan held 
charge of the province til} 27 September when Da’ad Khan took 
over as acting sibahdar. He undertook the work of relief and 
rehabilitation at Dacca with all earnestness and on his own 
responsibility remitted that year’s zakāt on grain.* 


See below, pp.427-433. 

? Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, op. cit, p 221. 

> Bernier, p.173. Bernier's statement that Aurangzeb became in fact happy at the death of Mir 
Jumla of whose power and influence he is alleged to have been apprehensive is a pure conjecture 
and is in conflict with rhe testimony of the, ‘Alamgimimah. 

* Tilish’s “Continuation”, p.112. 
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Il. SHAISTA KHAN’S ARRIVAL: RESUBJUGATION OF KUCH BIHAR 


Da’tid Khan was relieved by Shaista Khan. The latter was a 
son of Yamin al-Daulat ’Asaf Khan, and a brother of Mumtaz 
Mahal, and as such a maternal uncle of emperor Aurangzeb. The 
latter held him in great esteem and, on Mir Jumla’s death, 
conferred on him the title of Amir al-’umara’ and appointed him 
viceroy in Bengal. Prior to his coming to Bengal Shaista Kan had 
won many laurels in war and had served in various important 
capacities including the viceroyalties in Bihar, Agra and the 
Deccan. He was thus ripe with years and experience when he 
came to Bengal, being 63 years old at that time. Yet he retained 
his vigour and energy! and administered the province worthily 
and efficiently for a quarter of acentury with the exception of only 
one year's interval after a continuous tenure for 14 years. 

The viceroyalty of Shaista Khan is notable for a number of 
important achievements and events. He carried out a number of 
useful reforms in the administration aiming at affording relief to 
See pe f a he ges 
Jagirdars, aimadars and madad-i-ma‘ash holders of rent-free 
lands, These enabled a large number of Muslims to settle down 
peacefully and permanently in the land. Secondly, besides 
resubjugating Kuch Bihar, he effected the reconquest of Chitta- 
gong and thus delivered the people of lower Bengal from the 
age-old devastations of the Magh and Feringi pirates who had 
their base of operations in that part of the country. This 
achievement alone entitles him to the gratitude of „posterity. 
Thirdly, under his administration Bengal enjoyed a long period of 
continued peace unknown since the time of the Husaini rulers. 
Agriculture, trade and commerce flourished under his liberal 

' Jadunath Şarkar's statement that Shaista Khan, when he came to Bengal, “was a tired old 
man, who left campaigning to his subordinates, especially his many able sons, while he himself 
spent his days in ease and pleasure amidst his numerous harem”, (H.B. 1, p.373) is palpably 
prejudiced, and is nat supported by any stretching of che contemporary sources, including even the 
hostile notices of the English East India Company's agents. In fact Sarkar appears to be particularly 
inclined to paint a dark picture about Shiista Khan and concentrates his discussion on the viceroy's 
supposed Icisurely life in the haremi, “extravagance”, accumulation of wealth by “extorting” the 
people, oppression of the foreign merchants, ending up im war with the English. Even the 
numerous architectural achievements of Shaist2 Khan are depicted as his costly extravagance and 
the unusual cheapness of grain during his time is sought to be belictied by the ludicrous statement 


that “Dacca being in the centre of the ‘ricebow!' of Bengal,” the cheapness of grain “need not excite 
any surprise”. {fbid. p.387). 
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policy and partronage, and there was an unprecedented economic 
prosperity in the country. Fifthly, Shaista Khan devoted his time 
and energy to many useful public works, such as construction of 
buildings and mosques, roads, bridges, and sarāis. He also 
followed a just and benevolent policy towards the foreign 
merchants. It was only with the English, whose trade was much 
less than that of the Dutch, that he could not pull on well till the 
end. Understandably, they have accused him of injustice and 
oppression. Taking a longer view, and judging from subsequent 
events, it appears, however, that of all the Mughal administrators 
of the time it was perhaps Shaista Khan who could first realize the 
true nature and intentions of the English in Bengal. 

Shiaista Khan reached Rajmahal on 8 March 1664 (1074 H.}, 
and halted there to deal with the rebellious Raja of Kuch Bihar. 
The viceroy sent his son to Dacca and announced his intention to 
march against Kuch Bihar. The Raja, who had taken advantage of 
Mir Jumla’s absence in Assam and then of his illness and death, 
knew well that he could not withstand the Mughal forces. Hence 
he hastened to send a letter of submission and apology to Shaista 
Khin and promised to pay a tribute of five and a half lakhs of 
rupees (550,000). The viceroy accepted this offer and recalled 
‘Askar Khan and his forces from the Kuch Bihar border areas.! 
Similarly the Raja of Jaintia (in Assam) who had been creating 
troubles on the Sylhet frontier, sent a letter of submission and his 
best elephant on hearing of the arrival of Shaista Khan in Bengal. 
There was no further trouble in the Kuch Bihar and Kamrip 
region till 1667 (1078 H.) In chat year the Assamese, presumably 
taking advantage of Shiista Khan's preoccupation with Chitta- 
gong which had just then been congured, attacked Gauhati and 
defeated and killed its thanahdar, Sayyid Firiz Khan. An 
expedition was thereupon sent there under Raji Ram Singh, 
assisted by other mansabdars. The Assamese were expelled and 
the Mughal authority was reestablished in those quarters.” In 1685 
the Kuch Raja (Madh Narayan) withheld payment of tribute, 

t Talish’s ‘Continuation’, p.121 a, b. 
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which is stated to be ten lakhs of rupees. Accordingly Shāista 
Khan directed his son Iradat Khan, who was thanahd3r at 
Rangamati in Kamrap, to lead an expedition into Kuch Bihar. 
The Raja fled from the country and Kuch Bihar was annexed. It 
continued to remain in the Mughal possesion ull the end of 
Aurangzeb's reign. 


I: ADMINISTRATIVE AND REVENUE MEASURES 


_ Shāista Khin left Rajmahal on 16 October and reached Dacca 
on 13 December 1664. During the first two years of his 
viceroyalty he carried out a number of administrative and revenue 
measures side by side with making preparations for the conquest 
of Chittagong. His first important measure was a continuation of 
the work started by Mir Jumla of regularizing the pay and jagirs 
(land assignments) of the mansabdars. The latter had their jagirs 
situated in different parganahs (revenue divisions). The multipli- 
city of co-partners in respect of a particular parganah which such a 
system entailed necessarily led to waste in the process of collection 
of the revenue,‘as many shigdars and ‘amlahs had to be sent out by 
(every]-Jagirdar”. It also led to repeated demands and occasional 
oppression on the ra‘yats (cultivators). Sh3ista Khan therefore 
ordered the diwdn-i-tan (Paymaster) to give every jagirdar his 
tankha (pay or livelihood) in one place only; and if in any 
parganah any revenue remained over and above the tankha of a 
Jagirdar,“it was to be made over to the jagirdar for collection and 
payment into the public treasury.”’ The diw4n-i-tan assiduously 
carried out this measure. It saved the department of crown lands a 
lot of money because it did not have to appoint collectors of its 
own in the parganahs of the jagirdars; while the latter were saved 
the trouble of drawing their tankha from different places. Above 
all, it did away with the evil of repeated demands on the ra’yats. 
Next Shaista Khan turned his attention to the appointments and 
promotions made by the acting sibahdars after Mir Jumla’s death. 
It was found that these were in many cases unnecessary or 
superfluous. “Most of these men were now dismissed; a few who 


l Tahish’s “Continuation”, pp.117 a.b. 
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were necessary for the administration, were retained in service. = 

Shaista Khan’s third measure related to the various types of 
Muslim settlers in the land, who held rent-free lands as madad-i- 
ma‘ash or ‘aima, These two terms referred to lands granted 
rent-free to Muslim religious leaders, learned men and others of 
noble birth who deserved state help. It may be recalled that Mir 
Jumla had confirmed in his own jagirs such rent-free landholders 
who were noted for learning and virtue “and some who had got 
farmans from the Emperor.” With regard to all the other men 
who had been enjoying madad-i-ma‘ash and pensions in the 
crown lands ot in theassignments of the jagirdars he asked the 
sadr, Qadi Rizwi, to enquire into their cases. The latter is stated 
to have rejected the sanads of many such rent-free landholders. 
Their stipends and subsistence allowances were cancelled. Not 
that they were ousted from their lands, but they were to “till all 
the lands held in Madad-i-ma‘ash, and pay revenue for them to 
the department of Crownlands or to the Jagirdars.” These orders 
were strictly enforced. It was alleged that many of these men, 
unable to > pay the revenue, “sold their property” or “pledged their 
children”.“ Even “the chastisement and pressure of the ‘amlas 
(officers)” could not make these men engage in cultivation. So the 
land remained “waste and the ‘aimadars poor and aggrived.” 
However, these men now took their case to Shaista Khan who 
made the following arrangements: 

(a) with regard to the Crownlands he ordered the sadr, Mir 
Sayyid Sadiq, to fully recognize the madad-i-ma‘ash and wazifa 
which these men had been enjoying “according to the reliable 
sanads of former rulers.” 

(b) As for what was held rent-free in the jagirs of the 
Jjagirdars, it was ordered that if the lands thus held “amounted to 
one-fortieth of the total revenue of the jagirdar, he should 
consider it as the zakat on his property and spare it. But if the 
rent-free land exceeded one-fortieth [of the total jagir], the 
jagirdar was at liberty to respect or resume [the excess].”4 

1 fbid., p.N7 b. 
? ibid., p.118 a. "epee ah here is clearly exaggerated in order to evlogize Shaista Khan. 
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(c) As regards the jagir of Shiista Khan himself it was 
ordered that “whosoever held whatever rent-free land in the 
parganahs of the jagir of the. Nawwab, on the strength of the 
sanad of whosoever, was to be confirmed in it without any 
diminution, and was on no account to be troubled {by demand of 


revenue]”.? 


(d) “As for those who had no means of subsistence and now, 
for the first time, begged daily allowances and lands in the jagir of 
the Nawwab, the diw4ni officers were ordered to further their 
desires without any delay.”? 

Talish records that the sadr carried out the above orders in the 
case of the crown lands and the jagirs of the jagirdars,while in the 
case of the jagir of the Nawwib his diwan-i-bayuta, Khwajah 
Murlidhar, accomplished ‘che work with “zeal and exertion.’ 
“Every day two to three hundred ’aimadars presented their sanads 
to him and then departed. Next day, in the presence of the 
Nawwab, he passed them through the record office and sealed 
them, and then gave them back to the ‘aimadar. In short, he 
exhibited such great labour and praiseworthy diligence in this 
business, that everyone of this class of men got what he desired.”? 
Fourthly, Shaista Khan adopted a series of other revenue measures 
to ameliorate the condition of the people. (i) “He ordered that in 
the parganahs of his own jagir everything collected by the revenue 
officers above the fixed revenue should be refunded to the ryots 
{ra‘yats.]”* (ij) He “restored absolute freedom of buying and 
selling ” of ail articles of food and clothing and many other things, 
and abolished any kind of ij4ra or monopoly of these articles.> (ii) 
He also abolished the practice of preferential purchase of elephants 
and other animals by high officials. “Whenever ships brought 
elephants and other [animals] to the ports of the province,” writes 
Talish, “the men of the Şübahdär used to attach (qurq) them and 
take whatever they selected at prices of their own liking. Shiista 


' Ibid. 
2 ibid. 
> Ibid, p421 a. 
* Ibid.. p.127 b. 
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Khin forbade it.”! {iv} In pursuance of Aurangzeb’s orders he 
abolished “the collection of zakat from merchants and travellers, 
and of customs (hasil) from artificers trades-men and new- 
comers, Hindus and Musalmans alike.”? The emperor's orders 
were “for abolishing them in the parganahs of the Crownland” 
but, says Talish, “this just, God-fearing, benevolent governor, 
out of his sense of justice and devotion to God, abolished the hasil 
amounting to 15 lacs of rupees which used to be collected in his 
own jagir, and he thus chose to please God, relieve the people, and 
follow his religious master (Aurangzeb).”° (v) He also abolished a 
pratice called ankura. “In many parganahs”, writes Talish, “the 
despicable practice had long existed that when a man, ryot [ra‘yat] 
or new-comer (Khushnashin), died without leaving any son, all 
his property including even his wife and daughter was taken 
prossession of by the department of the Crownlands or the 
jagirdar or zemindar who had such power; and this custom was 
called ankura. The Nawwab put down this wicked thing.”* 
It is to be noted here that Talish, in order to praise Shāista 
Khan and to bring him into bolder relief, has often made 
inaccurate and exaggerated statements about his predecessors. 
Thus, in connection with the restoration of freedom of buying 
and selling of articles of food etc. (No. ii in the above paragraph) 
Talish states in general terms that the “former governors of 
Bengal used to make monoplies (ijara) of all articles of food and 
clothing” and then “sell them at fanciful rates which the helpless 
people had to pay.”" Obviously this is an exaggerated statement 
which should not be taken as a correct description of the conduct 
of the “former governors”. Most probably the evil complained of 
and remedied by Shaista Khan had reference to the pratice of some 
unconscionable traderssvhom Mir Jumla had found it necessary to 
punish by a fine, or to others who had indulged in such 
monopolistic practices during the famine and the transitional 
period from Mir Jumla’s death till Shaista Khan’s arrival. 


' fbid, 
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Similarly Tālish’s statement about the abolition of zakāt has also 
to be taken with caution. The payment of zakat is an obligatory 
duty upon a Muslim having specified property qualifications. No 
Muslim ruler, not to speak of Aurangzeb who asked his viceroys 
to follow the rules of the shari‘at in matters of administration, 
could have ordered for “the abolition of the collection of zakat” as 
such. In fact Talish’s grouping of “merchants and travellers” in 
this connection is rather confusing. “Travellers” as such are no 
specific category of persons for the payment of zakat. The 
emperor’s order regarding the zakat might therefore mean its 
remission for the time being with: regard to persons or areas 
hard-hit by the late famine. Equally obscure is Talish’s description 
of the practice of ankura which Shaista Khan abolished. In every 
system of law there is some rule for reversion to the state of the 
property of a person who dies without any heir. In Islam there are 
specific rules of inheritance for both male and female heirs of a 
deceased person. In the Hindu law daughters are not eligible for 
inheriting their father’s property, but there is provision for wives 
to inherit their husband’s property. It is therefore not understable 
why, if a man died without leaving any son, “all his property 
including even his wife and daughter” should have been taken 
“possession of by. the department of Crownlands or the jagirdar 
or zaminder”. Surely something else remains to be said regarding 
the “practice”. Whatever might have been its nature, however, it 
goes to Shiaista Khān’s credit that he did away with it. 
Lastly, Shaista Khan adopted some measures to straighten the 
administration of justice. (a) “Every day he held open darbar for 
administering justice, and quickly redressed wrongs. He regarded 
this as his most important duty.”' (b) In the police stations 
(Kotwal chabutras) it was formerly the custom that “when a man 
proved a loan or claim against another, or a man’s stolen property 
[was recovered], the clerks of the chabutra, in paying to the 
claimant his due, used to seize for the state one-fourth of it under 
the name of ‘fee for exertion’. The Nawwab abolished it.” (c) 
Similarly he abolished the daily fee payable by plaintiffs in the 
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criminal court. It is stated that when the plaintiff and defendant 
presented themselves at the magistracy, both of them were kept 
confined lest they should wilfully delay the proceedings, or they 
were released on surety irt which case they had to pay a daily fee. 
“This custom, too, was now abolished.”! 

Thus Shiaista Khan effected a number of useful and beneficial 
reforms. The abolition of co-partnership of jagirdars in a 
parganah and the prohibition against collecting anything over and 
above the specified revenue from the ra‘yats went a long way in 
relieving the latter and in encouraging agriculture in the country. 
The orders regarding madad-i-ma‘ash and ‘aima rent-free land- 
holders enabled many Muslims of merit and distinction to settle 
peacefully and permanently in the land. Similarly his abolition of 
trade monopolies and of customs and tolls not only benefited the 
general people but also paved the way for an unprecedented 
development of trade and commerce. It may be noted here that 
there is no ground for supposing, as has been done by Jadunath 
Sarkar, that Shaista Khan reversed this policy or allowed it to fall 
into abeyance later in his viceroyalty. Sarkar writes: “It is true that 
Shihabuddin Talish asserts that Shaista Khan on his coming to 
Bengal in 1664 abolished the trade monopolies of his predecessors 
and the abwabs forbidden by imperial orders. But the European 
testimony on Shaista Khan’s covetousness and extortion is 
unassailable.”* Sarkar explains away “T4lish’s contrary assertion” 
by saying that his work stops with the third year of Shaista Khan’s 
viceroyalty and that the author did not live to complete or revise 
his book, “It would be reasonable to suppose” writes Sarkar, “that 
Shaista Khan did at first issue orders abolishing the monopolics, 
but that after a few years his subordinates took advantage of hts 
supine rule to feed his prodigal luxury by raising money in the old 
wicked ways, and he asked no question.” As already mentioned,‘ 
Sarkar seems to be particularly inclined to villify Shaista Khan. In 
fact Sarkar’s entire chapter on the viceroy is geared to that end. 
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Shaista Khan's relation with the foreign companies, particularly 
the English, has been noted in some detail at a later stage of this 
work. It will be found there that Sarkar’s study of the “Euro- 
pean”, or rather the English sources, is, purfunctory, and he 
appears to be more prejudiced than the English agents themselves. 
Far from being “unassilable”, Sarkar’s “European testimony” is 
neither always correct, nor essentially disinterested. Characteristi- 
cally enough, while treating Talish’s account as having reference 
only to the first three years of Shaista Khan’s viceroyalty, Sarkar 
calls in that authority for his final indictment against the viceroy. 
Thus in an attempt to belittle the: viceroy’s unquestioned fame 
Sarkar says that a correct interpretation of Talish’s account would 
show that “Shaista Khan’s fame in Bengal was due to the casy 
Oriental way of gaining popularity with the vulgar by living in a 
regal style of pomp and prodigality, supporting a vast parasite 
class of useless servants and hangers on, and practising indiscri- 
minate charity to an army of pretended saints and theologians, 
loafers calling themselves religious mendicants,...” etc.! One may 
not question Sarkar’s good taste in calling Muslim theologians, 
learned men, scions of good families and others who received 
state-grants and rent-free lands, “loafers”, “pretended saints,” 
“hangers-on” etc., but one can ask: if Shaista Khan had 
reverscd his earlier policy and allowed his subordinates to raise 
moncy “in the old wicked ways”, why should he have continued 
to enjoy undimimished popularity with the masses for his 
benevolence; again, if he was “covetous” and “oppressive”, why 
should he have continued to indulge in “indiscriminate charity”? 
The fact is that Sarkar in his absorbing prejudice does not pause to 
sec the inherant contradictions in his treatment of Shaista Khan. 


IV. CONQUEST OF CHITTAGONG 
The conquest, or rather reconquest of Chittagong, was long 
overdue. The territory had been brought within the fold of the 
Bengal sultanat by ‘Ala’-al-Din Husain Shah.” During the 
Mughal-Afghan contest for supremacy it was captured by the 
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Arakanese king.Since then it continued to be a base for piratical 
incursions into lower Bengal by the Maghs (Arakanese) and the 
Feringis (Portuguese). The extension of the Mughal sway upto 
the Noakhali district during Jahangir’s reign and the subjugation 
of the Portuguese at Hugli during Shah Jahan’s reign! prepared 
the ground for a final assault on the pirates’ den at Chittagong. It 
was Mir Jumla’s intention to undertake the expedition after his 
return from the Assam campaign, but death cut short his plan. 
Aurangzeb specifically commissioned Shaista Khan to accomplish 
the task. 


The two main objects of the undertaking, as Bernier records, 
were the “deliverance of Bengale from the cruel and incessant 
devastations of these barbarians [Magh and Portuguese pirates]” 
and punishment of the Arakanese king “for his cruelty to Sultan 
Sujah and his family, Aureng-zebe having determined to avenge 
the murder of those illustrious personages.”* Some account of the 
Magh-Feringi depredations tn lower Bengal has been given in 
chapter XIV above. Even after the capture of Hugli the Feringi 
pirates lived at Chittagong “under the protection of the ~emindar 
[king] of Arracan, giving half their booty from Bengal to him. ”? 
“To comprehend the nature of the expedition meditated by 
Chahhestkan [Shiista Khan], and to form a correct idea of the 
occurrences in the Gulf of Bengale,” writers Bernier who visited 
Bengal including Dacca in 1666, (i.e. the very year Shaista Khan 
conquered Chittagong) “it should be mentioned that the King of 
Rakan [Arakan] or Mog, has harboured during many years 
several Portuguese settlers, a great number of Christian slaves, or 
half-caste Portuguese, and other Franks collected from various 
parts of the world. That kingdom was the place of retreat for 
fugitives from Goa, Ceylon, Cochin, Malacca, and other settle- 
ments in the Indies, held formerly by the Portuguese; and no 
persons were better received than those who had deserted their 
monasteries, married two or three wives, or committed other 
great crimes. These people were Christians only in name; the lives 
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led by them were most detestable, massacring or poisoning one 
another without compunction or remorse, and sometimes assassi- 
nating even their priests, who, to confess the truth, were too often 
no better than their murderers.”' The king of Arakan, further 
writes Bernier, “kept these foreigners, as a species of advanced 
guard”, making them grants of land. “They scoured the neigh- 
bouring seas in light galleys, called galleasses, entered the 
numerous arms and branches of the Ganges, ravaged the islands of 
Lower Bengale, and often penetrating forty or fifty leagues up the 
country, surprised and carried away the entire population of 
villages on market days, and at times when the inhabitants were 
assembled for the celebration of a marriage, or some other 
festival. The marauders made slaves of their unhappy captives, 
and burnt whatever could not be removed. It is owing to these 
repeated depredations that we see so many fine islands at the 
mouth of the Ganges, formerly thickly populated, now entirely 
deserted by human beings, and become the desolate lairs of tigers 
and other wild beasts.”? The Feringi (Portuguese) pirates treated 
their slaves most cruelly. “It was usual to see young persons, who 
had saved themselves by timely flight, endeavouring today to 
redeem the parent who had been made captive yesterday. Those 
who were not disabled by age the pirates cither kept in their 
service, training them up to the love of robbery and practice of 
assassination, or sold to the Portuguese of Goa, Ceylon, 
Santhome, and other places. Even the Portuguese of Ogouli 
[Hugli], in Bengale, purchased without scruple these wretched 
captives,° and the horrid traffic, was transacted in the vicinty of 
the island of Gales near Cape das Palmas [on the Orissa coast}. 
The pirates, by a mutual understanding, waited for the arrival of 
the Portuguese [ships], who bought whole cargoes at a cheap rate; 
and it is lamentable to reflect that other Europeans, since the 
decline of the Portuguese power, have pursued the same flagitious 
commerce with these pirates, who boast, the infamous scoun- 
drels, that they make more Christians in a twelve month than all 
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the missionaries of the Indies do in ten years.”' Even early in 1664 
when Shaista Khan had been busy at Rajmahal in dealing with 
Kuch Bihar the pirates advanced as far as Bagadia near Dacca. 
Munawwar Khan, the sardar-i-sairab (cruising admiral) of the 
Bengal fleet, with the assistance of reinforcements sent by ‘Aqidat 
Khan, Shaista Khan’s son and deputy governor at Dacca, 
succeeded with difficulty in repulsing the attack and in driving 
away the pirates.” 

Immediately on his arrival at Dacca, therefore, Shaista Khan 
began preparations for the conquest of Chittagong. At first he 
took steps to guard and strengthen the southern frontier out- 
posts. He appointed an Afghan named Sa‘id “with 500 rocketeers 
and musketeers” to the Noakhali outpost,* and transferred 
Muhammad Sharif, faujdar of Hugli, to Sangramgarh, near 
modern Chandpur, to guard the post there with “500 rocketecers, 
1,000 infantry and 20 guns.”* He was to be assisted by Abi 
al-Hasan who was posted at Siripur (near Chandpur) “with 200 
ships”, and Muhammad Beg Abakash, who was posted with 100 
ships at Dhapa.° All these officers were specially experienced and 
tried, Abū al-Hasan and Muhammad Beg Abakash having proved 
their valour and skill during Mir Jumia’s Assam expedition. “A 
wide high road (al) was built from Dhapa to Sangramgar, so that 
even in the monsoons horse and foot could proceed on land from 
Sangramgar to Dacca, a distance of 18 Kos.”® 

At the same time Shiaista Khan ordered for the building of a 
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Khan was in all likelihood a continuation of that road, and not a new road from Dacca to Sripur as 
the ‘Alamgirn3amah suggests. 
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strong fleet. The fleet at Mitr Jumla’s death was not really “utterly 
ruined”, as Talish suggests obviously to eulogize and emphasize 
Shaista Khan's accomplishment in this respect. Talish’s own 
earlier account of Mir Jumia’s expedition to Assam shows that the 
fleet returned almost intact, and the author’s account of the 
conquest of Chittagong also shows that the same officials of the 
fleet who were under Mir Jumla, such as Munawwar Khin, 
Ibn-i-Husain, Abū al-Hasan, Muhammad Beg Abakash, Muham- 
mad Muqīm, Farhad Khan, Sarandaz Khan, Mir Murtada, etc., 
played conspicuous roles in the conquest of Chittagong as well. 
The fact was that the fleet as it existed was not suitable for a naval 
expedition against Chittagong, different types of vessels being 
necessary for sailing across the seas. Some disorganization of the 
fleet was indeed there, as Talish notes, on account of the 
“extortion and violence” of the Hindu clerks which “ruined the 
parganahs assigned for maintaining the nawwara” and which 
impoverished many naval officers and workmen.'! However, 
Shaista Khan “devoted all his energy to the rebuilding of the 
foltilla.” Hakim Muhammad Husain, “an old, able, learned, 
trustworthy, and virtuous servant of the Nawwab” was 
appointed head of the ship-building department, while che 
supervision of the fleet was entrusted to “Muhammad Mugim, an 
expert, clever, and hard officer serving in Bengal, whom Mir 
Jumla had left at Dacca in supervision of the.nawwara at the time 
of the Assam expedition.”* Kishor Das, “an Imperial officer, a 
well-informed and experienced clerk”, was placed in charge of 
“the parganahs of the nawwara, and the stipend of the jagircs 
assigned to the [naval] officers and men.”° Bailiffs were sent with 
warrants to every mauza of the province to bring timbers and 


? Talish’s “Continuation”, p.113a. Elsewhere, in connection with Shaista Khan's remission of 
customs etc., Talish writes: “I strongly hope that, just as the peasants and the merchants have been 
released from oppression and innovations [in taxation], so someone would fully and freely report 
to the Emperor the distress among the soldiery and rhe fact of their being harassed and crushed by 
the oppression of the thievish clerks, and thereby release the soldiers from the tyranny of these 
godless men. The aemy is treated by the Hindu clerks, and drowsy writers as more degraded than a 
fire-worshipping slave and more unclean than the dag of a Jew.” (fbid., pp. 129 b. and 130 a.). In 
this connection Talish sefers particularly to the clerks’ fraudulent "curtailing the supends of the 
soldiery” and other harassment in respect of the disbursement of pay and allowances. 

? ibid., p.137 b. 

` Ibid., p-L38 a 
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shipwrights to Dacca. It was further ordered that at the ports of 
Hugli, Balasore, Murang, Chilmari, Jessore and Karibari “as 
many boats should be built.as possible” and sent to Dacca.’ Thus 
within a short time nearly 300 ships were built and equipped with 
the necessary materials for the expedition. 


It was necessary first to secure the island of Sondip, situated 
at the mouth of the Ganges, as a base for the expedition. Sondip 
was at the time under the control of Dilawar who had earlier run 
away from the Mughal navy and had then established himself as 
the master of the island. Shaista Khan sent Abū al-Hasan with a 
fleet to capture the island from Dilawar. The latter was defeated in | 
an engagement; but soon an Arakanese fleet came to his 
assistance. Abū al-Hasan faced this Arakanese fleet which 
withdrew. He could not, however, pursue it and retired to 
Noakhali waiting for reinforcement.” Shiista Khan now sent 
Ibn-i-Husain, superintendent of the nawwara, with a fleet . 
“consisting of 1,500 gunners and 400 cavalry”, and accompained 
by Jamal Khan, Sarandaz Khan, Qaramal Khan and Muhammad 
Beg Abakash, to reinforce Abu al-Hasan. With this reinforcement 
Ibn-i-Husain moved upto Noakhali and halted there with 
Muhammad Beg in order to block the advance of the Arakanese _ 
fleet. With the others Abū al-Hasan attacked Sondip, defeated and 
captured Dilawar together with his son and other followers and 
sent them prisoners to Jahangirnagar. Sondip was thus conquered 
on 12 November 1665. Shaista Khan appointed ‘Abd al-Karim, 
brother of Rashid Khan, chanahdir of Sondip with 200 cavalry 
and 1000 infantry.* . 

With Sondip captured Shaista Khan now pushed forward 
with his final preparations. About this time he took two more 
important steps. He wrote through a Dutch captain in Bengal to 
the Dutch authoritics at Batavia (Jakarta) secking their naval help 
in the projected expedition against Chittagong. The Dutch 
governor at Batavia responded to the request with a view to 


? bid., p.i6 a. 

2 A.N., pp.943-44. 

> ibid., p.944. 

* Talish’s “Continuation”, p.116 b. 
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gaining important commercial advantages ard to weaken the 
Portuguese power; and sent two ships to Bengal.’ This help was 
however found unnecessary and the Nawwab sent them back 
with thanks. In fact he could dispense with the Dutch help because 
of his success in his other attempt, that of persuading the ‘Feringis’ 
of Chittagong to abandon the Arakanese king and to come over to 
the Mughal side. There were Portuguese trading stations at 
Laricol (2bout 13 miles west of Chandpur), Hugli, and Tamluk 
(in Midnapur district). Shaista Khan got in touch with the 
“Feringis” of Chittagong through their countrymen at these 
places. He sent Shaikh Diya’ al-Din, one of his trusted officers, as 
daroga of the port of Larikol where Feringi merchants were 
engaged in the salt trade, and “ordered the Shaikh to manage that 
these Feringis should write to their brethren, the pirates of 
Chatgaon, offering assurances and hopes of Imperial favours and 
rewards, and thus make them come and enter the Mughal 
service. ”? Diya’ al-Din was also asked to send conciliatory letters 
of his own to the Feringis of Chittagong. Shaista Khan also asked 
the Portuguese captains at Hugli and Tamluk to write similar 
letters to Chittagong.* These were done and they had their desired 
effect firstly because, as mentioned earlier, the relations between 
the Feringis at Chittagong and the Arakanese ruler had been 
deteriorating since Mitak Rai, brother of the former Arakanese 
ruler, had taken political asylum at Dacca.‘ Secondly, and 
according to Beriner, Shaista Khan is stated to have given the 
Feringis to understand that Aurangzeb was “fixed in the resolu- 
tion of chastising the king of Rakan, and a Dutch fleet, too 
powerful to be resisted”, was near at hand, and that therefore for 
the safety of themselves and their families they should come over 
to Bengal, adding that in Bengal they should have as much land 
alloted to them as they thought necessary and their pay would be 
double that which they received at Chittagong.® Thirdly, and 


t Bernier, p.181; E.F.I., 1661-1664, pp.402-403, For the English attitude to Shaista Khan's 
Chittagong expedition see below, p.464. 

2 Talish’s “Contin:.arion”, p.116 b. 

3 fbid., p.151 b, 

* Supra, pp-368-369. 

` Ibid., pp.190-181. 
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again according to Bernier, the “pirates about this time had 
assassinated one of the king of Rakan’s principal officers, and it is 
not known whether they were more struck with terror by the 
punishment awaiting them for that crime, or moved by the 
promises and threats contained in Chahhest’s [Shaista Khan's 
communication”.! Fourthly, and according to both Talish and the 
‘Alamgirnamah, the immediate cause of the Feringis’ decision was 
the action of the Arakanese king who, on coming to know about 
Shaista Khan’s communications and of the Mughal conquest of 
Sondip ordered the governor of Chittagong to deport the Feringis 
from that place to the interior of Arakan with a view either to 
keeping them under surveillance or to massacring them.* Getting 
scent of this plan of the Arakanese ruler the Feringis, on 19 
December 1665, set fire to a number of the Arakanese ships at 
Chittagong and on 40 to 50 jalba boats came in a body over to the 
Mughals at Noakhali.? Farhad Khan, the commandant of the 
Bhuluz outpost, accorded them a warm welcome, kept some of 
them with him and sent the rest along with their leaders to Shiista 
Khan at Jahangirnagar (Dacca). The latter treated them 
generously.* 

Shiista Khan “regarded the coming over of the Feringis as the 
commencement of the victory”,> which it really was. According 
to the suggestion of Captain Moor, “the Feringi leader”, an 
immediate expedition was decided on. It was entrusted to Buzurg 
Ummed Khan, the Nawwab’s son who, accompanied by a large 
force and important officers like Ikhtisas Khan, Sarandaz Khan, 
Mir Murtada, Qarawal Khan and others started from Dacca on 24 
December 1665.6 Mir Murtadā, the superintendent of the 
artillery and Farhad Khan, the thanahdar of Bhulua, were to 
proceeded with a strong contingent as the van on land clearing the 


Í bid., p.181. 

2 Talish's “Continuation”, pp.151 b and 152 a; A.N, p.947. 

> Ibid., Also Bernier, p.181. 

1 A.N. p.947. Many of the Feringis were settled at a place about 12 miles below Dacca which 
was called Feringi Bazar and where some of their descendants were still seen in the carly 19th 
century, (Stewart, History of Bengal, 1812, p.299). There is even today an area in modem 
Chittagong town which is called Feringi Bazar. 

5 “Continuation”, p. 157 a. 

6 Ibid, p., 158 a. The ‘Alamgimimah (p.948) gives che date 25 December. 
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jungles and preparing the way for the advance of the main forces 
under Buzurg Ummed Khan and the others; while the fleet, 
composed of the “Imperial Nawwara” under Ibn-i-Husain and 
Muhammad Beg Abakash, the “zamindars’ flotilla” under 
Munawwar Khan, and the Feringi fleet commanded by Captain 
Moor, was to proceed by river and sea keeping close touch with 
the van of the land forces. The supreme command of the fleet was 
given to [bn-i-Husain.' Shaista Khan stayed behind to look after 
the overall conduct of the campaign and to ensure the supply of 
provisions. “If the siege were protracted he would quickly go and 
join his son”. Further, “Kamal, a former Arakanese king’s son, 
who in Shah Jahan's reign had fled to Dacca”, was also ordered to 
accompany the van of the land forces “with a band of the Maghs 
who lived at Dacca.”? 

Farhad Khan and Mir Murtada, “with the force of pioneers, 
wood-cutters, and some infantry” started from Noakhali on 12 
January 1666 (16 Rajab 1075 H) and crossed the Feni river on 14 
January (18 Rajab). The fleet also started from Noakhali at the 
same time. Buzurg Ummed Khan crossed the Feni river on 17 
January. On 21 January the advance land-force and the fleet 
reached the Kumira creek, while Buzurg Ummed Khan, “who 
was hastening clearing the jungle” arrived with the main army 
within three kos of the place.? Near Kumira the first naval 
encounter with the Arakanese fleet took place on 23 January 1666 
(27 Rajab 1075). “Ten ghurabs and 45 jalbas of the enemy came in 
sight”, writes Talish, “and began to discharge their guns. Captain 
Moor and the Feringis, who led the van, boldly steered their ships 
up to the enemy, Ibn Husain coming behind them. The enemy 
could not resist the onset; the men on the ghurabs jumped 
overboard, and the jalbās took to flight”.* Ibn-i-Husain with his 
swift ship gave a chase and captured al] the ten ghurabs and three 

L The “Imperial fleet”, excluding the zamindar’s flotilla and the Feringi fleet, consisted of 288 
ships, made up of 21 Ghurab, 3 Salb, 157 Kusd, 96 Jalbā, 2 Bachari, 6 Parenda and 3 others. Cont., 
a A N., p.948. Probably Macak Rai (supra, pp.368-369) cnibraced lslam and took the name of 
‘Kamal’; for no other Acakanese prince is known to have fled to Dacca with his followers. 

3 A.N., 9.94%, Cont., p.161 b. The ‘Alamgirnimah calls the place “Dumria”, while Talish 
calls ic “Khamaria”, 

* Cont., p. 168 a. 
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jalbas.' Soon, however, the fleeing Arakanese jalbas were joined 
by their big ships which were waiting behind. [bn-i-Husain 
advanced with his light ships, kept the enemy engaged by 
incessant gun-firing and sent a man to hurry up the .big ships 
(salbs) which arrived at the time of the evening prayer. “From 
that time to dawn, there was cannonade between the two sides.” 
On the following morning (24 January, 28 Rajab) a second naval 
battle followed in which the Arakanese fleet, being defeated, fled 
and entered the Karnafuli river at about 3 p.m. The Muslim fleet 
pursued the enemy, came to the Kamafuli and seized its mouth.” 
In the meantime Buzurg Ummed Khan, being informed of the 
developments, directed Farhad Khan and Mir Murtadi to advance 
in all haste to join hands with the nawwadra. Farhad Khan and Mir 
Murtada with their forces reached the bank of the Karnafuli river 
on the same day (24 january).? [bn-i-Husain now entered the 
Karnafuli river and dashed upon the Arakanese ships. “Captain 
Moor and other Feringi pirates, the Nawwab’s officers such as 
Muhammad Beg Abakash and Munawwar Khan zemindar, came 
swiftly from different sides”. After a great fight the Arakanese 
were decisively defeated. Many of them were slain, some escaped 
by abandoing the ships and the rest surrendered. Many of their 
ships were sunk “by the fire or ramming of the Mughal fleet,” and 
135 ships were captured.* 

The naval battle on the Karnafuli on 24 January proved 
decisive. The Arakanese now began to abandon the Chittagong 
fort. Its governor, “who was the son of the Arracan king’s uncle”, 
surrendered on 26 January and “was taken prisoner with one son 
and some other relatives, and nearly 350 men of the tribe”. 1,026 
guns “made of bronze and iron” together with a large amount of 
other war materials and 2 or 3 elephants were also captured. 
“Large numbers of the peasants of Bengal who had been carried 
off and kept prisoners here, were now released from the Magh 

t ALN. p.950. 

Z Cont., pp.f69 b, 170 a. 

7 A.N., p.950. 

* Cont., pp.170 b and 171 a; A.N., p.951. The ‘Alamgirnimah mentions (p.953) 132 ships 


having been captured. The different types of ships captured are stated by Tilish as Khalu 2, Ghurib 
9, Jängi 22, Kosd 12, Jalba 67 (68?) Balam 22. 
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oppression and returned to their homes”.! The Maghs in the fort 
on the other side of the river also fled and it fell mto the Muslims’ 
hands. The peasantry on that side of the river, “who were mostly 
Muslims kidnapped from Bengal”, attacked and killed many of 
the fleeing Maghs including one of their leaders, and captured two 
of their elephants which were brought to Ibn-i-Husain.* Buzurg 
Ummed Khan entered the Chittagong fort on 27 January and by a 
proclamation reassured the people of safety of their life and 
property.” Next he brought the whole of northern Chittagong 
under effective control and appointed Miana Khan as thanahdar 
to the north of Chittagong and Taj Miyana as thanahdar to guard 
the roads from Chittagong to the bank of the Feni river.* An 
expedition to capture southern Chittagong was also sent under 
Mir Murtada who, “after traversing difficult roads, dense jungles, 
and terrible rivers” reached Ramu, near modern Cox’s Bazar, 
after 12 days’ march and wrested it from the Arakanese king’s 
brother, Rawh, who had been holding the fort. “Many Muslim 
ryots of Bengal, who had been kept as captives here, were 
liberated and returned home.”> 

Thus was the “pirates’ nest”broken and tne Muslim sway 
reestablished over the area. The whole expedition starting from 
Dacca till the capture of the Chittagong fort took exactly one 
month and 2 days, and calculating from the date of start from 
Noakhali it took exactly 2 weeks. ‘The actual fightings, confined 
to 2 naval battles on the sea and one in the Karnafuli river, took 
place on two days only, on 23 and 24 January 1666. Clearly the 
Arakanese, after the desertion of the “Feringi pirates”, were no 
match for the Mughals. The Feringis did indeed play a conspi- 
cuous role in the naval battles, but Ibn-i-Husain and Munawwar 
Khan exhibited no less skill and valour, and the success of the 
expedition was due mainly to the close cooperation between the 
land forces and the fleet. 

The news of the victory reached Shiaista Khan on 29 January 
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1666. After thanking Allah and distributing alms to the poor, he 
“began to give to all the army liberal rewards consisting of robes, 
horses and elephants... Wealth beyond measure was given to the 
Feringi pirates and one month’s pay as bounty to his own officers 
and the crew of the nawwara. ™ The same day the Nawwab sent a 
despatch on the victory to the emperor Aurangzeb. The latter 
received the news at the end of Sha‘ban (February 1666). He 
ordered Chittagong to be named Islamabad, which name it still 
bears, and conferred gifts on Shaista Khan, raised his son Buzurg 
Ummed Khan. Farhad Khan, and Munawwar Khin to the rank of 
Hazar-o-Pansadi (Thousand and five hundred), and conferred 
on Mir Murtadi the title of Mujahid Khan and on [bn-i~Husain the 
title of Muzaffar Khān.? Muhammad Beg Abakash also was 
promoted. 


V. CHARACTER AND ESTIMATE 


Shiista Khan was the greatest of the Mughal viceroys in 
Bengal. Excepting an interval of little more than a year he gverned 
the province for a quarter of a century with efficiency, honesty, 
justice, generosity and paternal care for the welfare of the people. 
With all his power and greatness he “was meek and humble, 
courteous and affable, just and liberal, brave, noble and 
enlightened. ”? He strictly conformed to the principles of Islam in 
his private and public life, and was acknowledgedly the most 
honest, the most generous and the most intelligent person in the 
service of the Mughal empire. Tavernier describes him as “the 
cleverest man” in all Aurangzeb’s domains.* The emperor held 
him in high esteem and “lavished on him high privileges and 
semi-regal honours. ”° Shaista Khan possessed a very good health 
and retained his physical and mental vigour and energy almost till 
the end of his life.° He died at the ripe age of 93, six years after his 
1 Cont., p.172 b. 

A re ig p-956, According to Talish, the tide given to Ibn-i-Husaim was Mansur Khin (Cont., 
> A. Salam in Riyad, p.227, n. t; also J.C. Marshman, History of india, Voll., p.209. 
* Tav., Voli., 165. 
5 A. Salam, op.ae. 


* Jadunath Sarkar’s description (H.B. I, p.373) of Shāista Khan as “2 tired ald man” when he 
came to Bengal tn 1664, and yet given to 2 life of “ease and pleasure amidst his numerous harem” so = 
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retirement from Bengal. 

Shaista Khan's most distinguishing achievement was the 
conquest of Chittagong and the establishment of peace and 
security of life and property in lower Bengal from the depreda- 
tions of the Magh-Feringi pirates. “As a viceroy of a Mughal 
province”, aptly writes Bradley-Birt, “he stands out beyond his 
contemporaries. Above all things, he gave a distracted country the 
peace and quietness it so much needed. Not since the Mussulman 
first came to Bengal had the province enjoyed so long a rest and 
the blessings of peace in' those days conferred a distinction upon 
the giver that later days cannot wholly appreciate.”’ Equally 
notable were his revenue reforms which gave an impetus to 
agriculture, while his encouragement to trade and commerce led 
to an unprecedented economic prosperity in the country char- 
acterized by increasing commercial activities of both local and 
foreign merchants. All the necessaries of life including rice, the 
staple food of the land, were proverbially cheap during his time so 
much so that even long after his departure people wishfully 
looked back to his time. Stewart, writing at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century refers to this fact and states: “His memory is to 
this day spoken of with the highest respect in that province. It is 
related that during his government grain was so cheap that rice 
was sold at the rate of 740 1bs. (i.e. eight munds) weight for the 
rupee....”? Coming after a famine which raged Dacca and its 
neighbourhood towards the closing days of Mir Jumla’s vice- 
royalty,this was no mean achievement on Shiista Khan's part; and 
he was deservingly conscious of this, so that while leaving the 
province for the last time he caused an inscription to be engraved 
on the western gate of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) saying: “Let him 
only open this gate that can show the selling rate of rice as cheap as 
this.”? “From this time onward till the regime of Nawab 
Shujauddin Muhammad Khan,” writes the Riyad “this gate 
remained closed. In the period of the viceroyalty of Nawab 
much so that he had a son born to him “in the 82nd year of his age”, is a gross distortion of the facts 
gleaned from contemporary sources. It is also somewhat self-contradictory on Sarkar’s part. 

1 F,B. Bradley-Birt. The Romance of an Eastern Capital, London, 1906, p.26. 


? Stewart, op.cit, p.353. 
3 Riyad, p.228. 
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Sarafaraz Khan, the gate was again opened..”! 

In his policy towards traders and merchants, specially 
towards the foreign merchants, Shaista Khan was just, liberal and 
impartial, keeping in view the welfare and interests of the people 
and the country. He has of course been much maligned and 
abused by the English factors, and this has led some modern 
writers to call him “oppressive”, “covetous”, etc. The question 
has been discussed elsewhere in some detail from which it will be 
seen that he was nothing of the sort. Even a less biassed English 
historian notes: “Shaista Khan is charged by the factors of the 
company with insatiable rapacity, [yet] they did not deny that he 
fostered their commerce and obtained many favours for them 
from Delhi.”* 

Far from being “covetous” and “oppressive”, Shaista Khan 
was in reality charitable and generous to an uncommon degree. 
He administered even-handed justice to all and appointed the 
gadis (judges) strictly on merit and integrity of character. As 
noted above, he resettled many meritorious and deserving persons 
in their rent-free lands and also granted such lands to many new 
applicants. As St¢wart observes: “He granted villages and plots of 
land, free of revenue to the widows of respectable men, to persons 
of good birth and the indigent...”? Manucci, the contemporary 
European observer, informs us that “Shaista Khan was a man of 
ripe judgment, very wealthy and powerful and of good reputa- 
tion, for he was very charitable, distributing every ycar in alms 50 
thousand rupees. For this purpose, in each of the principal cities of 
the empire, he employed officials who looked after the daily gifts 
of food and clothes to the most necessitous of the poor and 
succoured the widows and the orphans. "4 

Shiista Khan was also a great builder. He established many 
mosques with madrasas, rest houses, bridges and roads.> He 
erected many notable public buildings at Dacca of which the 


t Ibid. Jadumath Sarxar's attempt to belittle Shiista Khan’s fame in this regard has been 
discussed before (See supra, pp.425, 432-433.) 

2 Marshman, op.cit., p.209. 

> Stewart, op.at., p-222. See also supra, pp.428-429, 

* Manuc, Volli., p-322. 

5 M.A., p.368. 
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Small Kâtrā, the Lalbagh Palace and some mosques still exist in a 
fair state of preservation. “His rule was the period of Dacca’s 
greatest prosperity,” writes Bradley-Birt. “Noble buildings de- 
signed and executed with all the skill of Mussalman art, rose to 
beautify the city. No other viceroy or governor has so impressed 
his memory upon Dacca. It is truly the city of Shaista Khan.”! 


Before leaving the topic it is necessary to note that by 
uncritically accepting the English factors’ unfounded allegations 
about Shiista Khan’s “covetousness” and “extortions”, and then 
mingling them with the undoubted fact of his fame and 
generosity, Jadunath Sarkar has depicted a rather misleading and 
self-contradictory picture about the Nawwab’s character. Thus at 
an early stage of his discussion Sarkar accepts the “European 
testimony” of Shaista Khan’s alleged “covetousness” and “extor- 
tions” as “unassailable”, and then referring to a few instances of 
Shiista Khan’s remittances and presents to Aurangzeb, castigates 
the Nawwab by saying that he maintained such “extravagance” 
by “squeezing the people” and by letting his subordinates freely 
“to raise money for him by- every means that they could think 
of;...”? And then, at a later stage, Sarkar pressed Shaista Khan's 
proverbial fame and generosity also into an argument for proving 
what was called “his extravagance and reckless expenditure”. “In 
fact Shaista Khan’s fame in Bengal,” writes Sarkar, “was due to 
the easy Oriental way of gaining popularity with the vulgar—by 
living in a regal style of pomp and prodigality, supporting a vast 
parasite class of useless servants and hangers-on, and practising 
indiscriminate charity to an army of pretended saints and 
theologians, loafers calling themselves religious mendicants, and 
decayed scions of good families who had learnt no trade or honest 
means of livelihood.”? Sarkar further states that “Shaista Khan's 
profusion of expenditure” upest the Bengal budget. “At the end of 
his first term in 1678 the provincial diwan reported to the 
Emperor that this subahadar had drawn and spent one Kror and 


! Bradley-Bire, op. cit, pp.26-27. 

2 H.B., I., p.374. Following Sarkar closely A.C. Roy (op.cit., p.287) even calls Shaista Khan 
both “extravagant” and “profligate”. 

` fbid., p.387. 
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thirty-two lakhs of rupees in excess of his tankha grant. Again, 
during his second term (1683), it was reported thac he had 
overspent 52 lakhs...”? 

One may not question’ the propriety of calling the recipients 
of rent-free lands and other charitable grants of the time as 
“loafers”, pretended theologians, etc., but one would do well to 
note the inherent contradictions in Sarkar’s approach. The simple 
fact is that a person cannot at the same time be both generous and 
oppressive, covetous and charitable. Yet, that is precisely what 
Sarkar would have his readers believe. The trustworthiness of the 
English factors’ allegations against, Shaista Khan, and his relation 
with the foreign traders have been discussed elsewhere. Suffice it 
to note here that there is no instance in contemporary sources of 
Shaista Khan’s having extorted money from the foreign traders 
under any pretext. The total of all the remittances to Aurangzeb 
cited by Sarkar, including even those that Shaista Khan merely 
promised to make, do not exceed 72 lakhs in all.” 


1 Ibid., p.386, n. 2, quoting M.A., pp.170, 234. 
f 2 The remittances cited are: (a) 1678, on return to Delhi from his first term of office, “30 lakhs 
in cash besides 4 lakhs worth of jewels”, as presant ro the emperor; (b) 1680. 


CHAPTER XX 


SHAISA KHAN AND THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA 
COMPANY'S .TRADE IN BENGAL! 
l. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


With the exception of the conquest of Chittagong early in his 
tule and the conflict with the english traders towards the end, the 
viceroyalty of Shaista Khan (1664-1677, 1679-1688 A.C.) witnes- 
sed an unbroken peace and unprecedented commercial activities, 
both internal and external. During his time Bengal attained a 
degree of prosperity which has ever since become proverbial. Yet, 
unfortunately, certain erroneous impressions have been made 
current by some writers about his commercial policy, specially 
with regard to his relations with the foreign traders. It is necessary 
to point out at the outset that these impressions have been based 
on the accusations of the English traders. The Dutch and other 
forcign traders, who had a far larger trade in Bengal at that ume 
and who, by the admissions of the English traders themselves, paid 
customs duties regularly, did not make such allegations of the 
Nawwab's “exactions” and “oppression” and with whom he nad 
no conflict. it was the Enghsh who from the very beginning of 
their trade in Bengal attempted to avoid the payment of custom 
duty and, as noted in a previous chapter, even contemplated the 
use of force during Mir Jumla’s viceroyalty.~ The same attitude of 
having recourse to force was taken up by them early in Shiista 
Khan’s time and, towards the end of his viceroyalty the first 
Anglo-Mughal war did in fact take place. For this reason, and also 
because the English ultimately established their political domina- 
tion in Bengal a little more than half a century after the war with 
Shaista Khan, his relationship with them has been noted here in 
some detail. 

Charles Stewart, writing at the beginning of the last century, 
represented Shaista Khan as the oppressor of the foreign traders, 
and concluded chat his “oppressions” ultimately led the English 


' The present Chapter is based on two of my aracles on Shaista Khan's relation with che 
English published inf. A. S$. P.. 1963. Parc ll, pp. 35-119, and f. £.2.H.A.. March, 1968. pp. 14-38. 
? Supra, pp.393-395. 
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East India Company to declare war upon the Mughals.! This 
theme was further developed by subsequent English writers like 
C.R. Wilson,? and W.W. Hunter,? both writing towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. About that time, and also during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, however, a number of the 
more important of the company’s early documents were pub- 
lished. Of these, the diaries of William Hedges, the Company’s 
Agent in Bengal in 1682-1684, published in 1887-989,‘ and those of 
Streynsham Master, another of the Company’s Agents who 
visted Bengal in 1676, published in 1911,5 deserve special 
mention. Of greater importance, however, were the Company’s 
seventeenth century Indian factory records, edited and summa- 
rized by William Foster, and published between 1909 and 1927.° 
Another series of documents, preserved in Bengal and Madras, 
were collected byG.W. Forrest, who was officer in charge of the 
records of the Government of India about the year 1891. These 
documents were published in three volumes in 1928.7 


A careful perusal of these published records alone would have 
inevitably led to a revised estimate abour Shiista Khan’s relations 
with the East India Company. In fact, writing in 1906 F.B. 
Bradley-Birt indicated a departure from the pattern set by Stewart 
and suggested a more favourable view of Shaista Khan’s attitude 
towards the East India Company,® although Bardley-Birt himself 
concluded that the Company was forced to take up arms to 
protect their interests because of the inefficiency, if not the 
oppression, of the Nawwab’s government.” The suggestion of 
Bradley-Birt was not taken up by subsequent writers. Writing in 


* Stewart, History of Bengal, 1903 impression, pp.347-48, 351-53. The book was first 
published in 1813. 

? C.R. Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, being the Bengal Public Consultations 
for the first half of the eighteenth century, Calcutta, 1895. 

> W.W. Hunrer, A History of British india, London, 1899-1900, Vol. II, pp.237-54. 

* Yule, H. (ed.): The Diary of William Hedges, 3 vols, London, 1887-89. 

$ Temple, R.C. (ed.): The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 2 vols. London, 1911, 

6 English Factories in India, 1618-1669, 13 vols. Oxford, 1906-27. A new serics of che same 
materials, covering the period berween 1670 and 1684, has been edited by Charles Fawcett and has 
been published from £936-1955. 

7 Bengal and Madras Papers, 3 vols. Imperial Record Deptt., Calcutta, 1928. 

® Bradtey-Birt: The Romance of an Eastern Capital, London, 1906, pp. 147-48. 

? Ibid., pp. 162-66. 
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1948 the late Sir Jadunath Sarkar reverted to Stewart’s theory and 
painted even a darker picture of Shaista Khan’s commercial 
policy. After dwelling at some length upon the Nawwab’s alleged 
“greed” and “caprice” Sarkar observed: 


“Such an extravagance could be maintained only by squeezing the people. 
His subordinates were left free to raise money for him by every means 
that thcy could chink of; merchandize were stopped at every outpost and 
ferry and custom duty charged over and over again in disregard of official 
permits; cesses (abwabs) abolished by imperial decree, continued to be 
tealised in practice. In addition the Nawab practised a monopoly of the 
sale of salt, betelnut, and some other prime necessaries of life. Thus by 
grinding the masses, he amassed a vast treasure, besides building costly 
edifices at Dacca, the memory of which still lingers. Indeed, Bengal’s 
only attraction for him was the ease of administering such a soft 
population and the gold to be had for the picking.”* 


In tune with Stewart's theory Sarkar further writes that the 
exactions and oppressions of the Nawwab exhausted the patience 
of the English traders who at last declared war against the 
Mughals and also made “the foundation and fortification of 
Calcutta before the 17th century was over.” 

Sarkar thus makes three specific allegations against the 
Nawwab: (i) stopping of the merchandize at every outpost and 
ferry and charging the custom duty over and over again in 
disregard of official permits; (ii) the realization of abwabs 
abolished by imperial decree and (iii) holding the monopoly of 
salt, betel-nut and some other prime necessaries of life. These 
charges are ill-founded and are obviously self-contradictory. As to 
the first, who issued the official permits in contravention of which 
custom duty was allegedly charged over and over again? If Shaista 
Khan or his officers stopped the merchandjze for realizing the 
custom duty, surely they themselves did not issue the alleged 
permits; but besides them there was none else in Bengal capable of 
or entitled to issue official permits. Never was a custom duty 
“charged over and over again”. Similarly the second charge is also 
baseless. No abwab abolished by impenal decree was reimposed, 
and as will be seen presently no imperial decree secured to the 
Company any right in Bengal before 1680. The third charge of the 


t Jadu-Nath Sarkar, (ed.): H.B. Vol. IL, Second Impression, Dacca, 1972, p.374. 
2 Ibid., p.384. : 
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Nawwib’s monopoly of salft, betel-nut and such other necessaries 
of life is equally fictitious; and at any rate these could not have 
adversely affected the Company; for the chief, or almost the 
exclusive articles which the Company instructed its agents in 
Bengal to procure were saltpetre, taffatees and masiins. 

In fact the charge of oppression and exaction is inconsistent 
not only with the acknowledged prosperity of Bengal under 
Shaista Khan, but also with the indisputable growth of the 
Company’s trade in Bengal during this period. When Shaista 
Khan succeeded to the viceroyalty of Bengal the Company’s 
Bengal trade was not promising so that they once thought in terms 
of “discontinuing the factories in that place.”! Yet the Bengal 
factories were not only not abandoned, within a few years the 
Company’s Bengal trade was considerably expanded. And in 
1668, only two years after Shaista Khan’s conquest of Chittagong 
and the consequent suppression of piracy in lower Bengal, the 
East India Company founded a new factory at Dacca itself, Shaisca 
Khan’s own capital. The sales of Bengal goods in Europe, 
particularly maslins, turned out so profitable that the Company 
raised its stock considerably.?2 A glance at the rise in the 
Company’s Bengal investments will bear out the rapid growth of 
its trade during this period. Thus, whereas in 1659 its Bengal 
investment amounted to only £ 10,000, it was raised to £ 85,000 
in 1674, to £ 100,000 in 1677, and to over £ 1,50,000 in 1681.° 
This increase in the volume of Bengal trade led the Company in 
1682 to separate the Bengal factories from the control of the 
Madras Council and to set them on an independent footing. For 
that purpose they appointed William Hedges, with special 
powers, to be their agent and governor in the Bay of Bengal. 
Hedges arrived in Bengal in the middle of 1682. At that time the 
Company further raised its Bengal investment from £ 1,50,000 to 
£ 230,000. Of this amount Hedges was directed to allocate 
£ 140,000 for Kasimbazar factory, £ 14,500 for Patna, £ 32,000 

for Balasore, £ 15,000 for Malda, £ 16,500 for Dacca and £ 12,000 
t Foster, W, (ed.): English Factories in India (Hereafter cited as E.F.J.), 1665-1667, p.135. 
2 Bradley-Birt, op.at., p.250. 
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for Hugli.? oe l 

These facts showing the continuous increase in the volume of 
the Company’s trade in Bengal are sufficient to militate against 
the charges of avarice and oppression on the part of the Nawwab. 
Yet these are precisely the allegations made by those who were 
entrusted with the Company’s affairs in Bengal, and it is on such 
statements that Sarkar and others have drawn heavily in descri- 
bing Shaista Khan’s attitude to the Company. The following facts 
will explain why such statements of the English factors should not 
be taken at their face value. 

During the viceroyalty of Shaista Khan, William Blake, 
Shyem Bridges, Walter Clavell, Matthias Vincent and William 
Hedges were the Company’s chiefs in Bengal tili 1669, 1670, 
1677, 1682 and 1684 respectively. These men, along with their 
subordinates, were engaged in extensive private trade which 
violated not only the trade regulations of the Mughal govern- 
ment, but also the monopoly of the Company itsclf.? Instances are 
not wanting to show that they often utilized the Company’s 
capital for their private trade and transferred their personal debts 
to the Company’s account. Thus in 1668 Blake transferred his 
private debt of rupees 7,000 to the Company’s account and 
showed another irregular expenditure of rupees 5,000 as presents 
to the Nawwab’s officials and general charges which, in fact, had 
not been incurred.” Between 1664 and 1669 the irregular and false 
entries in the account books, shown as presents to the Mughal 
officials, amounted to rupees 164,686.4 Matthias Vincent, who 
was the Company’s chief in Bengal from 1677 to 1682, was 
himself in league with the notorious “interloper”, the “Pirate 
Pitt”, who married Vincent’s niece. It was because the Directors 
of the Company were disgusted at what they called Vincent’s 
“odious infidelity in countenancing interlopers” that he was 
superseded by William Hedges when the course of setting the 
Bengal factories on an independant footing was decided upon in 


1 Bruce, op.cit, p.492. 

? For an account of these private trade operations see Sir Richard Temple’s articles in B.P.P., 
Vol. XVI, pp.121-42, and Miss Anstey's articles in the Indian Antiquary, 1905 and 1915. 

> BFE, 1665-1667, p.262. 

1 Bengal and Madras Papers, Imperial Record Deptt., Calcutta, 1928, Vol.I, pp.1-12. 
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1681. But Hedges similarly succumbed to the temptation of 
private trade and after only two years openly joined the band of 
the interlopers. It is therefore not very difficult to see why these 
agents of the Company were interested in giving exaggerated, and 
even false, accounts of the “exactions” and “oppressions” of the 
Nawwab and his officials. As one goes carefully through the 
factory records one may easily see that the factors too often make 
the general allegations of exactions and oppression without, 
however, substantiating their statements by mentioning the exact 
amounts, or the occasions on which these were taken by the 
Nawwab or by his officials. On. the other hand the factors 
mention on more than one occasion throughout this period that 
their payment to the Nawwab was only a specified annual amount 
and that too was far less than the customs duties paid regularly by 
the other foreign traders, especially the Dutch.! 

In order to form a correct idea about Shiaista Khan’s relations 
wich the English East India Company it is necessary therefore not 
to rely exclusively upon the general and for the most part 
unsubstantiated statements of the factors’but to take into account 
the whole course of the Company’s trade in Bengal during this 
period noting the other relevant information from their own 
records. For such an investigation the viceroyalty of Shaista Khan 
may be divided into three periods, viz., 1664-1669, 1670-1677 and 
1679-1688, and their chief features may be outlined as follows. 

The first period starts obviously with the accession of Shiista 
Khan to the viceroyalty of Bengal. As a newcomer the Nawwab 
naturally took some time to study the situation, including the 
matters of trade. His first reaction could not therefore be anything 
else than continuation of the position which the Company was 
supposed to have been enjoying.” A real trouble for them during 
the early years of Shaista Khan’s viceroyalty was, however, the 
Anglo-Dutch war of 1665-1667. The Nawwab enforced strict 
neutrality by requiring the combatant nations to refrain from 
hostilities within his dominions.* This saved the English factories 


5 See for instance Bengal letter ta Surat, 20 October 1668, E.F.2, 1668-69, p.167. 
? Hugli letter to Surat, 21 June 1664; FF, 1661-64, p.395. 
3 Blake's letter to Balasore, 3 Sep. 1665, E.F.£, 1665-1667, p.141. 
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in the Bengal coast from the onslaughts of the superior Dutch 
navy. During the continuance of the war the trade of the 
Company was at a standstill. The energies of the Nawwab, on the 
other hand, were mainly éngaged in the conque t of Chittagong 
(1666) and the consolidation of Mughal authority there. It was 
therefore only after the conclusion of the Anglo-Dutch war in 
1667 and the resumption of the Company’s commercial activities 
in Bengal that the question of trade attracted the Nawwab’s 
attention. The result was that after some negotiations he granted 
them a parwana in 1669 which allowed them to trade custom-free 
in Bengal in lieu of an. annual payment of 3,000 rupees to the 
Nawwab.! 


The second period of the Nawwab’s relationship with the 
Company, which extended from 1670 to 1677, witnessed the 
working of the parwana of 1669. During this period the Dutch 
competition in the Bengal trade was the fiercest. But what caused 
some trouble in the execution of the parwana of 1669 was the 
great increase in the import of English goods in Bengal by the 
Company.” The governor (faujdar) of Hugli, Malik Qasim,* 
maintained that the parwana of 1669 did not apply to the goods 
imported and that therefore the Company should pay customs 
duties on them. This resulted in a controversy between Malik 
Qasim and the English ‘factors.4 The matter was ultimately 
brought before the Nawwāb who, by a parwana of 1672 decided 
in favour of the Company. > Their trade was, however, once again 
hampered by the outbreak of another Anglo-Dutch war which 
lasted from 1672 to 1674. There was an acute shortage of funds at 
the hands of the factors during this period. Added to these were 


t Hague Transcript, series I vol. XXIX, No. 754, quoted in EFA 1668-69, p.316; also 
Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, vol. H, part I, pp.184, 185, 187. 
2 Company’s letter co Hugli factors, 24 Jan. 1668, E.F.f, 1668-69, p.170, 
3 Malik Qasim was actually the fanjdar of Hugli, but this officer is always referred to as 
“governor” in the English records. 
—~ * See Bridges to Hall, 7 May 1669, ibid., p.297; and Bagnail's letter to Clavall, 9 January 1672, 
wor’ Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. VIL pp.24-29, also EFL, (ed. C. Fawcett) 1670-1677, p.348. 
5 Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. VII; p.74; also E.F.1., 1670-1677, p.349. See for a translation 
of the parwana, ibid.. pp.349-50; Streynsham Master's Diary, vol. If, pp. 22-24; Stewart, op.cit., 
Appendix IIt. 
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the moimting squabbles and quarrels among the factors 
themselves. ! This state of affairs led the Company in 1676 to send 
at first Major Puckle and then Streynshan Master to inspect the 
Bengal factories and to carry out necessary reforms. Towards the 
close of the period some trouble was caused by the reported 
orders of the emperor Aurangzeb to levy customs duties on all the 
English goods.* Shaista Khan did not, however, enforce these 
orders and allowed the Company to carry on their trade according 
to the parwana of 1669.° Towards the end of 1677 he was recalled 
from Bengal by the emperor. 

The third period comprises the second term of Shaista Khan’s 
viceroyalty which lasted from 1679 to 1688. During this period 
the Company’s relationship with the Nawwab became increasing- 
ly strained. Two broad facts were responsible for this. First, the 
Nawwab appears to have returned to Bengal with a changed 
attitude towards the Company probably because he had come to 
know from the imperial court that their claims to the privilege of 
free trade were not in accord with the farman of 1650 on which all 
subsequent grants were based. Secondly, during this period the 
“interlopers” or the English free-traders appeared in Bengal in 
large numbers. They were even ready to pay the usual customs 
duties. The Nawwab naturally did not see any reason to 
discriminate between the two groups of traders of the same 
nation. The Company succeeded in obtaining a farman from the 
emperor in 1680 which, however, imposed 32 p.c. duties on the 
goods of the English, but the latter unjustifiably claimed that it 
did not apply to Bengal.* The Nawwab’s attempts to levy 
customs duties on the Company’s goods, though just and natural, 
were much resented by the English. But it was not this so-called 
“oppression” of the Nawwab which led to the war between ‘him 
and the Company in 1686-1688. The latter had in fact by this time 
come over to a “forward -olicy.”° The Dutch wars had brought 

l Ibid., pp.333, 370-72. 
2 ibid., pp-409-10. 


> jbid., p.417. 
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home to the East India Company that there was little hope for 
them of competing with the Dutch in Indonesia and when in 
1682, in time of peace, the Dutch expelled the English from their 
factory at Bantam, the latter turned their entire energies and 
attention towards the south Asian subcontintent. Heneceforth 
they were bent upon establishing their hold there by all means. 
The appearance in the Indian waters of English interlopers, who 
could be effectively checked only by the application of force by 
the Company itself, also. suggested the adoption of an aggressive 
policy. The same feeling was further strengthened by the 
depredations of the Marathas who, under Shivaji, thrice 
threatened the English factory at Surat in 1664, 1670 and 1677. 
The combined effect of these developments was. that the 
Company was from this time all the more determined to hold 
their factories by their.own might and not by the grants of the 
Mughal government. This attitude was reflected in the charter 
granted to the Company in 1683 which empowered them, inter 
alia, to make war and peace and to enter into alliances with Indian 
rulers.’ The charter granted by James H in 1686 was still wider. 
According to it the Company was, as the directors described it, 
“in the condition of a sovereign state in India.”? It was this 
attitude which ultimately prompted the Company to declare war 
against the Mughals in 1686. In a despatch of 1687, which has 
often been quoted, the directors urged their agent at Surat to 
“establish such a politie of civil and military power and create and 
secure such a large revenue... as may be the foundation of a large, 
well-grounded sure English dominion in India for all time to 
come.” 

It is therefore time to discard the theory of the Nawwab’s 
alleged oppression as an adequate explanation of the cause of the 
Company’s declaration of war against the Mughals in 1686. As 
already indicated, a correct appraisal of Shaista Khin’s relation 
with the East India Company is possible only by a detailed study 
of the Company’s trade in Bengal during the three periods 
outlined above. 


t Hunter, op. cit, Vol. II pp. 185, 288. 
2 Ibid., p.304. 
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Il. THE FIRST PERIOD, FRUM Ibat TO 1669 


At the time of Sbiista Khan’s accession to the viceroyalty of 
Bengal the English traders. had, as noted carlier," a dubious 
position obtained by a misrepresentation of Shah Jahan’s farman 
of 1650.I¢ has also been shown that they were aware of that fact. 
Hence they continued to pay each year to the viceroys, Prince 
Shuja’ and his successor Mir Jumla, the “present” of 3000 rupees, 
and to hush up any “troublesome” local officer by bribing him.” 
In doing so their intention was to base the claim to custom-free 
trade in course of time not upon the farman of 1650 which they 
knew did not secure for them any right in Bengal, nor upon the 
nishan of 1651, which was acknowledgedly obtained “by stra- 
tagem” or misrepresentation, but upon practice and usage. In fact, 
before long they began to emphasize what they called cheir 
“customary privileges.”° 

When Shaista Khan came to Bengal as the viceroy the 
Company’s factors appear to have persuaded themselves that their 
privilege of free trade had been established by a decade of practice 
and that therefore it was not necessary for them even to make the 
annual payment of 3,000 rupees to the Nawwab. The new 
Nawwab arrived in Bengal early in March 1664. William Blake, 
the Company’s chief in Bengal, at once hurried to Rajmahal to 
meet . im and to procure from him an “order” forbidding the 
governo: of Hugli to make any “demands in future for that annual 
payment of 3,000 rupees,” and also to procure the Nawwab's 
“general parwana for a free trade, as formerly granted by his 
predecessors...”4 Shaista Khan was obviously in haste; and he 
appears to have allowed the Company, for the ume being, to 
continue to enjoy those privileges which had been granted by the 
earlier Nawwabs.° This in fact was a general order and it did not 
really improve the Cmpany’s legal position in any way. Soon, 
however, the Nawwab was in a better position to understand the 


l Supra, pp.373.374. 

2 See also Master's Diary, Vol. 1, p.491. 

3 See E.F.L, 1670-1677, p.416. 
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situation and to devote his attention to the regulation of the 
country’s trade. He decided to levy the usual custom duty on the 
Company’s goods (as was in fact the purpose of the imperial 
farman of 1650). This decision coincided with an imperial 
requisition for the procurementof a large quantity of saltpetre 
(used in the manufacture of gunpowder). Accordingly in May 
1664 Shiista Khan sent his daroga to Patna,the principal place of 
saltpetre manufacture, with orders to forbid the Dutch as well as 
the English to procure any saltpetre before the imperial require- 
ment (of 20,000 maunds) was obtained.’ This step was naturally 
distasteful to the foreign traders, including the English, who were 
in the habit of advancing money to the petre-men and thereby 
procuring saltpetre at a considerably low price.” Job Chamock, 
the Company’s factor at Patna, misconstrued the Nawwab’s 
orders and alleged that his real intentions were to “get this whole 
trade of peeter into his own hands, and so to sell it againe to us and 
the Dutch at his own rates, he well knowing the ships cannot goe 
from the Bay empty.”* It is not known whether the desired 
quantity of 20,000 maunds of salt-petre was procured for the 
emperor; but Charnock’s allegations against the Nawwab were 
totally baseless, for the latter did not monopolize the saltpetre 
trade, nor was there any general stop of the foreign traders’ 
investment in that trade. In fact Charnock himself expressed his 
confidence that if he was supplied with necessary funds, he would 
be able to procure 25 or 30,000 maunds of saltpetre yearly, 
“whereas hitherto 18,000 had been the limit.”* That he was able to 
collect and send down to Bengal enough saltpetre for the 
Company’s shipping that year is known from a subsequent 
communication.* The only thing which Shaista Khan did was that 
he realized the usual custom duty on this saltpetre consignment 
which amounted to 2,600 rupees only.® This amount was 
obviously less than the 3,000 rupees which the English factors 


t fbid. 
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used to pay annually to Shaista Khan’s predecessors. 

The prospect of regular realization of custom duty irritated 
the English factors so much that they began to refer repeatedly to 
this single incident as the “abuses” received from the Nawwab. 
Perhaps an added source of irritation was the realization by the 
governor of Kasimbazar of an amount of 5,672 rupees from the 
Company’s factors there who had taken the money as loan from 
the deceased Nawwab Mir Jumla.' These steps towards regular- 
ization of the Company’s trading activities in Bengal brought 
home to the English factors that the belief of their having 
established a customary privilege of free trade was abortive and 
ill-founded. This realization prod@ced two attitudes in them. On 
the one hand, they were henceforth desirous of obtaining a fresh 
farman from the Emperor Aurangzeb.” Such a farman, it may be 
noted, ought to have been sought much earlier, immediately after. 
the accession of Aurangzeb (1658), for by its very nature the 
imperial grant was pro-Iibitum, i.e., effective only during the 
continuance of the rule of its issuer, and it required to be renewed 
on the accession of a new ruler. On the other hand, their 
unjustified sense of rebuff prompted them to contemplate the use 
of force. Thus in a communication of January 1665 the factors, 
after repeating the allegations of “exactions” and “abuses” by the 
Nawwab, (of which no specific instance was cited) wrote to the 
Company: l 

“Your worships must consider that these people are growne more 

powerfull than formerly, and will not bee so subject to us as they have 


byn, unless they bee a little bitten by us, that they may understand, if they 
impeede us by land, it lyeth in our power to requiet them by sea.”* 


It is not known what was the reaction of the Company’s Directors 
to this recommendation for the use of force. Such a suggestion 
was completely uncalled for and it was surely born of a false sense 
of injury. That there was no unjustified and illegal interference 


1 EFL, 1661-1664, p.397. 

? Ibid., 393, 394, 3%. 

> The impenal farman cannot be regarded as a commercial treaty so that it does not came to an 
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with the Company’s trade in Bengal is further confirmed by the 
expansion of saltpetre investment at Patna in 1665,' “so that 
now”, wrote the Bengal factors, “if [we] had moneys, 1,000 tonns 
might easily yearly be procured.”? Similarly taffatees (cloth) at 
Kasimbazar had also been improved in quality and it was feit that 
a large investment might be made there. 

During the middle of the year (1665) the Bengal factors 
expected the arrival of ships from England. Remembering the 
realization of customs duties by Shaista Khan last year, they 
decided this year to satisfy him beforehand. Hence in June Blake 
and Elwes, the Company’s Chief and Second respectively in the 
Bengal Council, procured some presents to the value of a litte 
over 2,000 rupees and sent them to the Nawwab at Dacca.* The 
latter, we are told, was “well content” with the presents and 
assured that the Company would not be molested at any place 
within his jurisdiction. He also issued orders on all his governors 
directing them not to interfere with the passage of the Company’s 
own or hired boats.* When therefore the ships, the Greyhound 
and the American, arrived at Balasore on 17 August, the Bengal 
-factors were happy to inform the Directors that they (the factors) 
“already had in hand a good sfock of saltpetre” to lade “both ships 
to their full capacity.” They also complacently informed their 
masters that it cost them a little over 2,000 rupees to have their 
goods cleared that year, whereas in the previous year it had cost 
them “neere 3,000 rupees.” Thus it is clear that although the 
factors repeatedly spoke vaguely about cxactions and oppression 
by the Nawwab, they had not actually paid him anything more than 
the usual custom duty in 1664, which amounted to nearly 3,000 
rupees (2,600 rupees), and presents worth a little over 2,000 
rupees in 1665, to have their goods cleared in both the years. This 
also shows that they had stopped, with the accession of Shaista 
Khan, the payment of the yearly present of 3,000 rupees which 
they had paid to the previous Nawwabs. As already indicated, it 

Bengal letter to Madras, 24 April 1665, B.F.I, 1665-1667, p. 134. 
? Bengal letter to the Company, 1 Sept. 1665, ibid., p.139. 
3 Bengal letter to Company, 1 Sept. 1665, ibid., p.138, 149. 


* Ihid., p.140. 
` fbid., p.138. 
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was not that Shaista Khan exacted more money from the 
Company’s factors but that they were now faced with the 
probability of regular payment of customs duties that irritated 
them too much and prompted them to write harshly about the 
Nawwab in almost all their communications to their masters. 

A real trouble for the factors was, however, the outbreak of 
the Anglo-Dutch War (4 March 1665). Before the ships could 
leave Bengal, however, three Dutch warships arrived near 
Masulipatam on the eastern coast of the Deccan and seized an 
English vesscl. The Masulipatam factors at once informed the 
Bengal factors of this incident and asked them to take necessary 
precautions, for the Dutch ships might shortly be expected in the 
Bengal waters.' William Blake immediately visited the governor 
[faujdar] of Hugli, Mirza Malik Beg, and sought his protection 
against the apprehended hostile actions of the Dutch. In an open 
darbar, “making all persons witnesses”, he undertook on behalf of 
the Emperor and the Nawwab, to compensate the English for any 
damage that might be caused to their persons or property by any 
warlike act of the Dutch committed within the territories of 
Shaisea Khan and in the coastal waters. The governor also made 
the Dutch factors give a written undertaking whereby they 
promised to conform to the rules of neutrality and to “make 
double satisfaction” of what the English “should suffer through 
their meanes.”° Mirza Malik Beg wrote to the Nawwab about the 
steps thus taken to ensure neutrality. Blake was so satisfied with 
these arrangements that he confidently wrote to Balasore: “He 
(Mirza Malik Beg] and all declares that, according to custome of 
these countryes, the King is bound to make us satisfaction, in case 
the Dutch should doe us any dammidge in the mentioned cases.”* 
With the exception of a single hostile act committed by the Dutch 
in the Bengal coastal waters before the above noted arrangements 
were known to them,° they faithfully kept their promise during 


1 Letter from Masulipatam cto Bengal, J2 August 1665, ibid., p. 140, 
? Blake's letter to Balasore, 3 Sept. 1665, ibid., p.141. It is not known, however, what exactly 
was the extent of water included in the Mughal viceroy’s concept of “coastal waters.” 
Ibid. 
1 Ibid. 
$ Balasore letter to Madras, 20 Sept. 1665, E.F./., 1665-1667, p.144. 
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the continuance of the war and the English factors did not find any 
difficulty in bringing their saltpetre and other goods down to 
Balasore. ! 

But although strict neutrality was thus enforced within the 
Nawwab’s dominions and along the coastal waters, the Dutch 
were free to carry on their hostilities on the open seas. During the 
continuance of the war, therefore, neither could the Greyhound 
and the American leave Balasore for fear of being captured by the 
Dutch in the open sea,? nor did any ship arrive from England 
except the Dorcas, the samallest ship? ever sent by the Company 
to India, which reached Balasore in May 1666 by a direct voyage 
from England (without touching at Madras coast).4 It was laden 
with the goods which were already at Balasore and it sailed away 
from Bengal in October. The non-arrival of ships caused an acute 
shortage of funds. Although the Company’s business during this 
time was almost at a standstill the factors needed moncy to keep 
the business on foot by making advances to the petre-men at 
Patna and the silk manufacturers at Kasimbazar. In fact the factors 
succeeded in preventing the best petre-men from deserting to the 
Dutch only by obtaining a sum of 25,000 rupees from a Dutch 
private merchant against a bill of exchange drawn on the 
Company.® The absence of shipment and of procurement of 
goods by the factors thus practically left no occasion for Shaista 
Khan to realize any custom duty from 1665 to 1669. Nor do the 
factors mention any specific payment to the Nawwab during this 
period although, in their usual fastion, they continued to refer in 
general terms to the Nawwib’s alleged “avarice”, “viliany” and 
“opperssion.”’ Such an attitude of the factors appears all the more 
strange in view of the Nawwab’s measures for the protection of 
the English factories against the hostilities of the Dutch. 


1 See Bridge's protests against the commanders of the Greyhound and the American, 12 and 
13 Dec., 1665, ibid., p.145. 

2 E.F.1, 1665-1667, p 146 

> it had a capacity of 75 tons only. 

* Hugli letter to Surat, 26 Sept., 1666, EFL, 1665-1667, p.269. 

5 Ibid. It could not reach England, however, because it was captured by a Dutch privateer near 
the Sicilies. 

© Bengal letter to Masulipatam, 20 April 1666, E.F.i., 1665-1667, p.258. 

? Hugli letter to Surat, 12 Apri! 1666; to Masulipatam, 20 April 1666; and to Susat, 26 
September 1666, E.F! 1665-1667, pp.287, 258, 260. 
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It was also during the Anglo-Dutch war that Shaista Khan’s 
attention was mainly directed towards the conquest and subjuga- 
tion of Chittagong. As already noted, in this task he sought the 
cooperation of the Dutch. Whether he also approached the 
English is not clear; but the English factors in Bengal wrote to 
their superiors in sourthern India that assistance to the Nawwab 
would much further their masters’ business in Bengal.! The 
Company’s agents in southern India were, however, hesitant 
about rendering such help because they thought Shaista Khin’s 
conquest of Chittagong would have an adverse effect on the 
Company's trade with the Arakanese, and also because of the 
extra expenses such military assistance to the Nawwab would 
involve.” They therefore wrote to the Bengal factors that should 
they feel that there was an absolute necessity to assist the Nawwab 
they could agree to do so only if he undertook to reimburse the 
company for the expenses of the English help in the expedition 
and for any consequent loss on account of the Arakanese refusal to 
pay their debts to the English.’ The outbreak of the Anglo-Dutch 
war towards the middle of 1665, however, altered the whole 
situation. The English, who had been from the beginning hesitant 
about their participation in the Nawwab’s campaign, now 
abandoned all thought of doing so. The Dutch, on the other hand, 
agreed to assist the Nawwab,* and also withdrew their men and 
business from Arakan, “conceiving it arises from their promise to 
assist the king in the conquest of the said country.”® As mentioned 
before, Shaista Khan did not ultimately need even the Dutch help. 

Immediately after the conquest of Chittagong the Naww2b, 
with a view partly to cradicating piracy from southern Bengal® 
and partly to regulating the country’s trade in a more effective 
way persuaded the emperor to transfer Balasore and Pipli to his 
(Shaista Khan's) jurisdiction.’ The factors suspected that this was 

' Masulipatam letter to Hugli, 8 October 1664, ibid., p.399. 

> lbid. 

> fbid. 

* Balasore letter to Madras, 20 September 1665, E.F.i, 1665-1667, p. 144. 
> Balasore letter to Masulipatam, 19 January 1666, ibid., p.258. 


ê Subsequently Shaista Khan dealt severely with che Portuguese and put an end to their 


depredations in lower Bengal. 
? Bengal jetter to Masulipatam, 20 April, 1666, E.F. i, 1665-1667, pp.258-59. 
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a prelude to a tightening of trade regulations against them, 
particularly perhaps to the demand of the annual present of 3,000 
rupees for the English trade at these ports.’ Their apprehensions 
were ill-founded, for the Nawwab did not impose any extra levy 
on the English traders on account of their trading activities at 
those places; and there was no further reference to thts matter in 
the correspondence of the factors. 

A real cause of misunderstanding between the Nawwab and 
the factors was, however, the flight of Thomas Pratt, hitherto 
their agent at Dacca. This person had managed the affairs of the 
Company at the Nawwab’s court since the time of Mir Jumla. 
After the conquest of Chittagong Pratt appears to have been 
enrolled by Shaista Khan in the imperial service as a mansabdar of 
300 troops.? In August 1667 he was furnished with a sum of 
10,000 rupees and was commissioned to visit the imperial court, 
but suddenly he deserted the Nawwāb and with “two or three 
Englishmen and several Portugeze” escaped to a frontier fort of 
the Arakanese king.On his way “he engaged some of the Nabobs 
vessels and did some mischiefe, carrying away two of them. ”? 
The reason given for this sudden volte-face of Pratt was that he 
came to know through some source that the Nawwab suspected 
him of having been in secret correspondence with the Arakanese 
ruler and that this was communicated to the emperor.’ It is not 
known whether this was really the case; but Pratt’s subsequent 
conduct rather confirms the Nawwab’s alleged suspicion. For if 
Pratt intended merely to escape an apprehended retribution, he 
could easily have left Bengal and taken shelter in any of the 
English factories in south India. This he did not only not do; but 
after his escape he came with an Arakanese force and recaptured a 
frontier fort which Shaista Khan had previously taken.* Such a 
step could not but have been taken after much deliberation and 
prolonged consideration. In any case Pratt's conduct naturally 
angered Shdista Khan who, in a strong note sent to the factors 

1 Ibid. 
7 Bengal lerer to Surat, 20 Oct. 1668, EFi., 1668-1669, p.167. 
3 Bengal letter to Madras (Foxcroft), 23 December 1667, E.F.L., 1665-1667, p.330. 


* Bengal letter to Surat, op. cit. 
$ Bengal letter to Madras, op. cit. 
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about the middle of October, required them to recall Pratt, and in 
case of non-compliance, threatened them with total stoppage of 
their business within the province.' 

In reply the factors pòinted out that Pratt was not the 
Company’s servant, nor was he “entertaynd on our recommenda- 
tion” and thar “if any was responsible, it must be his security. "° In 
thus disowning Pratt the factors were, obviously emphasizing his 
recent employment in the imperial service. They were however 
ignoring the fact that Pratt, chough not at that particular moment 
a servant of the Company, occupied the position of an agent, or at 
least that of a quasi-agent; for immediately prior to his flight he 
was endeavouring to secure justice for the Company against an 
alleged wrong committed by the Dutch.’ Shiista Khan, however, 
acted with complete composure. He did not take any vengeance 
upon the factors, but realized from his security, who were two 
respectable Muslims, the sum of 12,000 rupees which Pratt and 
his associates had received from the Nawwib.* The treacherous 
deserter and his associates were ultimately killed by the Arakanese 
king “on some jealousies of their fidelity.”5 


The prospect of the resumption of trade after the end of the 
Anglo-Dutch war (by the treaty of Breda, July 1667) led Shiaista 
Khan to reiterate his demand early in 1668 for the usual customs 
duties from the English. When therefore a “small parcell of petre 
from Patna” was being sent down to Hugli the English were told 
that in future they would have to pay customs on their goods 
unless they produced a new grant from Shiaista Khan, the grants 
that they possessed at his coming into office being “now of no 
value”.® The factors thought that the Nawwab’s decision was 


! Ibid. 

? Ibid., EF, 1665-1667, pp.330-31. 

3 Ibid., p.330. As late as September 1665 the factors wrote to their master chat Pratt had been 
retained as their agent at Dacca because “there was no other person so fitting to mannidge our 
complaints at court...” (Bengal leerer ro Madras, } September 1665, E F.I, 1665-1667, p.140.) 

4 Bengal letter to Madras, 20 October 1668, E F.I, 1668-69, p.167. 

ĉ Ibid. According to Manucci (Vol. Il, pp-102-104) the Nawwâb got rid of Pratt by a 
strategem. A letter was written to him asking him to return to Dacca, as promised, with the 
Arakan king's head. The letter was so contrived that it fell into che hands of the Arakanese monarch 
who, thinking that his new ally meditated treachery, put him to death. Manucei refers to Dand 
Khin as the Nawwaib; bur W. Foster suggests that the latter should be Shiaistz Khan. 

€ Bengal letter to Surat, 20 Oct. 1668, E.F.I., 1668-1669, p.166. 
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occasioned partly by Pratt’s flight and partly by the practice of the 
Dutch who paid him regular custom duties besides large and 
valuable presents.’ But there was nothing really new in the 
demand; for in the first and the second year of his viceroyalty 
Shaista Khan had in fact demanded and realized custom duty 
from the English; and the matter had naturally remained in 
abeyance during the Anglo-Dutch war when the English trade was 
practically at a standstill. The English factors were hopeful, 
however, that Shaista Khan might not ultimately enforce his 
decision to levy customs “considering our long enjoyed privileges 
to the contrary, given by the Prince {Shuja‘} and since confirmed 
by several Nabobs...”* In fact, on account of the extreme paucity 
of capital the factors were as yet unable to resume their trading 
activities on any appreciable scale and were eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of ships.? 


The much awaited ships arrived at Balasore by the middle of 
1669. These were the Antelope and the John and Martha, which 
brought for the Bengal factors £ 20,000 in treasure (in rials of 
eight) and £ 9,270 in goods.‘ Prior to the arrival of the ships, 
however, Shem Bridges, who succeeded Blake as the chief of the 
English factors, had sent a deputation headed by John March 
(Second at Kasimbazar) to Shaista Khan at Dacca to secure, his 
favour and the removal of what the English termed as the 

“obstacles” placed’in the way of their trade by his orders.> March 
was instructed to placate the Nawwab by offering bim seven 20s. 
gold pieces and 9 rupees at the first interview, and presents to 
other officials, and was also to seek redress for the Dutch attack on 
the English ships during the last war.® - 

While March was at Dacca Maltk Qasim, the governor of 
Hugli, acting obviously in accordance with the order for the levy 
of customs, refused to pass custom-free the goods imported by 
the English.’ The factors thought that the governor was actuated 


1 ibid., pp. 166-167. 

2 fhid., p.166. 

2 Ibid., p.167. 

* Ibid., p.300, n. 1. 

5 Fbid., pp.295-296, 

e O.C. 3265, quoted in ibid., p-315. See supra, p.462. p seping the Dutch attack. 
” Bridges to Hall. 7 May 1669, EFJ., 1668-1669, p.29 
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by a motive to monopolize the import trade for which, thev 
further suspected, he had borrowed from the Nawwab an amount 
of 300,000 rupees at 25%, interest per annum.! The English 
suspicion was baseless and purely imaginery. As will be seen later 
on, there was no great demand for the goods imported by the 
English so as to induce any country merchant to be desirous to 
monopolize them.” The goods brought by the English ship that 
year, as mentioned already, was valued according to their saleable 
price at £ 9,270 (less than 100,000 rupees) only. It was therefore 
also quite unlikely for any trader to borrow treble that amount 
(300,000 rupees) at 25% interest per annum for securing those 
goods. Moreover Shaista Khan, who strictly followed the rules of 
the shari‘at in his personal life as well as in state affairs (which was 
also the clear directive of the emperor Aurangzeb) would be the 
last man to lend money at interest, which is strictly prohibited in 
Islamic Jaw, to a subordinate official of his. Far from lending 
money to his governor, Shaista Khan, as will be seen presently,” 
did not even support him in his attempt to recover a small amount 
which the English had borrowed from him. However, as nothing 
more is heard of the matter inspite of Bridge’s intention to take up 
the matter at Dacca if the Hugli governor persisted in his ` 
Opposition to pass the goods,* it may be presumed that the matter 
was amicably settled at Hugli. 

During the continuance of March’s negotiations at Dacca 
another incident took place which justifiably made Bridges 
apprehensive of Shaista Khin’s displeasure. For a few months past 
a sertous quarrei had been going on between William Blake, the 
chief of the English factors, and Shem Bridges, who now 
succeeded him as the chief. The controversy centred round 
private trade affairs, maintenance of the Company’s accounts, and 
in general the conduct of the Company’s affairs in Bengal.> In 
course of the controversy the affairs of “Mir Jumlah's boxes” were 


l! bid., also Bridges to Bagnall, 28 May 1669, ibid., p.299. 

? Infra, p. 475. 

> infra, p.476. 

1 Bridges to Hall, ? May and to Bagnall, 23 May, 1669, op.cit. 

5 For a short account of the quarrel between Blake and Bridges see E.F./.,. 1668-69, 
pp-297-303. 
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disclosed. These were two sealed boxes supposed to contain 
jewels and given for delivery to Mir Jumla by one “Tap Tap” 
{(Tabacaba’i] of Masulipatam when Blake and Bridges visited that 
port in 1662/63. Mir Jumla was, however, dead by the time Blake 
and Bridges came back to Bengal. For about two years the boxes 
remained untouched in the factory at Balasore: then these were 
opened and “perused” by Blake, and were still in the factory when 
the latter was preparing to go home in 1669.' As these facts were 
now known outside the factory Bridges was apprehensive of the 
consequences for concealing the matter for so long from the view 
of Mir Jumia’s successors as well as of the Nawwab Shiaista Khan 
and for the apparent interference with their contents. Bridges 
therefore promptly instructed March to acquaint the Nawwab 
that the boxes had been overlooked and only just found.” On 
being thus informed the Nawwab ordered the governor of 
Balasore to send Blake up to Dacca with these boxes.* The latter 
thought that this order was instigated by Bridges and demanded 
of him to take steps for the withdrawal of the order. If these were 
not done, Blake threatened to urge Shaista Khan to call up Bridges 
as well. This threat appears to have induced Bridges to approach 
the governor of Balasore for postponing the immediate execution 
of the Nwwab’s ordcrs.* Subsequently Blake escaped from 
Bengal with the assistance of Captain Gough, the commander of 
the John and Martha.° To avert any possible detention of the ships 
and otherwise to satisfy the governor of Balasore Bridges gave 
him an undertaking to make good anything found to be missing 
from the boxes.® 

The affair of the boxes does not appear to have greatly stirred 


' Bridges to the Company, E.F i, 1668-09, p.174. 

DEFT, 1668-69, p.299. 

9 tbid.. p.302. 

* Ibid., pp.302-303. 

$ Ibid., p.309. Gough was dismissed from service by the Company for the part he had played 
in Blake's escape. The latter was on the other hand involved in law suit with the Company which 
ended in a verdict against him on several points. 

^ Ibid.. p. 317. The end of the boxes is recorded in a consultation of 28 May 1670 (Factory 
Records, Hugh, Vol.[, p.41) which stares that “the late fire at Balasore having together with the 
most part of the towne and Mr. Blake's dwelling house, consumed the Mier Jumlah's parcells.” 
(E.F.1., 1668-69, p.314, n. t} One might suspect that the fire was wilfully caused to hush up the 
affair of the boxes. . 
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Shaista Khan; for March’s negotiations at Dacca continued 
smoothly. And although the English factors were aware of the 
weakness of their position,’ the Nawwab granted them a parwana 
whereby he dropped his intention of levying 4% customs duties. 
The English were to pay him annually the sum of 3,000 rupees 
and in lieu thereof they were allowed to trade customs-free within 
his dominions. He also issued orders upon the Dutch to make 
good any damage that they had caused to the English within his 
territory during the last Anglo-Dutch war.” 


Having thus concluded his deputation to the Nawwab March 
returned to Kasimbazar early in November 1669.2 In the 
meantime the ships had been laden partly with the goods that had 
been in stock at Balasore since 1665 and partly with those that 
were procured during the last few months. They left Balasore 
early in December (1669). There is no mention of the payment of 
either any custom duty or the stipulated sum of 3,000 rupees for 
this year’s consignment. 

The year 1669 thus ended with a clarification of the exact 
position of the Company in Bengal. With the accession of Shaista 
Khan they had stopped the yearly payment of 3,000 rupees to the 
Nawwab on the ill-founded assumption that they had succeeded 
in establishing a customary right of free trade in Bengal. The 
Nawwab refused to recognize this and decided to levy the usual 
customs duties which in fact was quite in conformity with the 
imperial farman of 1650. In 1664 he realized nearly 3,000 rupees 
from the English factors as the customs duties on the goods that 
were shipped from Bengal during that year. In the following year 
he did not actually realize the custom duty but im lieu thereof 
received presents worth a little more than 2,000 rupees. From the 
middle of 1665 to the end of 1668 no shipment of goods was 
made. There was thus no occasion for the Nawwab to demand 
customs duties. Nor do the factors make mention of any specific 
payment to him during this period. On the other hand the 


" See Hail to Bridges and Bridges to Hall, 12 May 1669, E.F.i, 1668-69, p.298. 

2 Hague Transcripts, Series 1, Vol. XXIX, no. 754, quoted in E. F.J.. 1668-69, p.316; also see 
Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Voli), part I, pp.184, 185, 187. 

3 EPL, 1668-69, pp.3,6. 
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Nawwab maintained strict neutrality during the Anglo-Dutch 
conflict and required both the combatant nations to refrain from 
hostilities within his dominions and the coastal waters. This 
turned to the advantage of the English who were much weaker in 
the Bengal coast. Yet in their communications of this period the 
factors frequently accused Shaista Khan of “avarice”, “villany” 
and “oppression”. Such allegations had no real foundation and 
were most probably prompted by a sense of frustration which the 
factors felt on account of Shaista Khan’s non-recognition of their 
otherwise ill-based and abortive claim to customary privilege of 
free trade. Another likely reason for their rather ungrateful 
attitude was perhaps the realization by the Nawwab of the inland 
transit duties and tolls from the factors who were engaged in 
extensive private trade within the country. On the Nawwab’s 
side, he was rather preoccupied during the first three years of his 
viceroyalty with the conquest and subjugation of Chittagong. 
The attitude of the English factors towards the Nawwab's 
Chittagong expedition was not too favourable. Some amount of 
discredit was also brought upon them by the desertion of Pratt. 
Yet neither this nor the affair of “Mir Jumlah’s boxes” influenced 
Shaista Khan’s attitude towards the English. And although the 
Dutch continued to pay 4 per cent customs duties on their goods 
the Nawwab, when approached by the English for his favour 
gracefully dropped his claim for customs and only obliged the 
latter to revert to the position which they had obrained during the 
viceroyalty of Mir Jumla. In this regard the significance of Shaista 
Khan’s parwana of 1669 was two-fold. First, it nullified the 
factors’ pretention that they had established a customary privilege 
of free trade in Bengal. Secondly, it confirmed the legal principle, 
recognized even by the factors, that whatever privileges they had 
obtained from the preceding monarch or viceroy needed renewal 
or sanction by the succzeding incumbents. 


Wi: THE WORKING OF THE PARWANA OF 1669 


With the conclusion of the Anglo-Dutch war and the 
granting of the parwana by Shaista Khan in 1669 another period of 
peaceful trade began. The treasure brought by the ships in 1669, as 
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noted already, was sufficient for the investment of 1670. For 1671 
also the factors received sufficient funds so much so that they did 
not find it necessary to make use of the power given them by the 
Company to draw upto £ 10,000 by bills of exchange.' Similarly 
the stock position for 1672'was also satisfactory, for the three 
ships that arrived at the Bay of Bengal during 1671? brought 
£11,500 in commodities and £ 30,000 in bullion. Besides, the 
factors were also authorized to raise from £ 10,000 to £ 12,000 by 
bills of exchange, if necessary.” Under these favourable circums- 
tances the English factors in Bengal considerably extended their 
investments both at Kasimbazar and Patna. At other places also 
the investment was proportionately increased. In fact the Com- 
pany’s business was so enlarged that both at Kasimbazar and 
Dacca the factors were faced with the problem of lack of 
accommodation for the increased quantity of goods they had 
procured.‘ 

In 1670, the first year after the new parwāna came into 
operation, four of the Company’s ships, the Zante, the Happy 
Entrance, the Rainbow and the Coast Frigate, arrived at Balasore. 
These were laden with the goods procured in Bengal and were 
despatched towards the end of that year.” No hindrance was 
placed by the Nawwab’s officials upon the procurement and 
despatch of these goods, nor was there any levy of customs over 
and above the sum of Rs. 3,000 stipulated in the parwana. The 
only problem which the factors faced was the transshipment of 
the huge quantity of goods from Hugli, where these were brought 
from Patna, Kasimbazar, Dacca and all other places, to Balasore, 
where the ships anchored. The same problem of transshipment of 
goods from Hugli to Balasore persisted in the following year 
(1671) when it took about four months, from August to the end of 
November, to lade the three homeward ships, the East India 


"3 Misc. 140, EFA. 162077. p.332. 
i ? These were the East India Merchane, the Sampson and the Bombay Merchant. See 
below. 
3 Desp. to Fort, 29 Nov.. 1670. 4. L.B. 391; E.F. I. t670-77, p.333. 
* Kas. letter, 1 Nov. 1671, & Dac. letter, 22 Dec., 1671, 7 Hug. 12,22; E.F.£, 1670-77, 
pp.336, 337. 
5 EAL, 1670-77, p.329. 
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Merchant, the Sampson, and the Bombay Merchant.’ The Chief 
commodities taken away by these ships were saltpetre, cafians, 
raw silk, sannocs (Salus), cotton yarn, turmeric, tincall, and 
“dusuttees” or coarse sail-cloth. Of these saltpetre formed the 
bulk and about 11,000 bags of that commodity alone were 
shipped from Bengal during the year 1671.7 


Ever since the end of the war with the Dutch the English East 
India Company had been endeavouring to import and sell as 
much English products as possible in Bengal. In fact a substantial 
part of the stock supplied to Bengal was now made up of English 
commodities. The Company expected that the import of the 
English goods in Bengal should also be exempted from the 
payment of any customs. It ts to be noted that the imperial farman 
of 1650 and the subsequent parwdnas applied only to the export 
trade. Even Shaista Khan’s parwana of 1669, which allowed the 
English to trade customs-free in licu of the annual payment of 
3,000 rupees, did not make any specific mention of this aspect of 
the Company’s business presumably because it was very negligi- 
ble at that time. The English claimed that their privilege of 
customs-free trade covered the import trade as well. As against 
this claim Malik Qasim, the governor of Huglt,* maintained that 
neither the Imperial farmidp nor the subsequent parwanas envi- 
saged this aspect of the Company’s business and that theretore 
their privilege did not embrace the import of goods from outside. 
Early in January 1672 he refused to pass the English goods which 
were brought by the ships in 1671 and which were now brought 
to Hugli from Balasore by the Company’s boats.* He even 
demanded an account of the goods and one of his officials brought 
a boat ashore for that purpose. The factors resisted this and in 
course of doing so they even went to the length of applying force 


' The vessels engaged for the transshipment of goods from Hugh to Balasare at this period 
were two pisinaces, the Madras and the Orhgeace, two sloops, the Cood Hope and the John, and 4 
number of hired country cargo-boars. 

? Bagnall’s letter, 19, 24 & 30 October, 2, 7, 11, 22, 24 & 24 November, 167t, 7 Hug. 5-7, 9. 
10, 13, 15-21; EFA. 1670-77. pp. 334-335 

? Malik Qasim was the son of Malik Beg, 2 former governor at Balasore, and had held office 
since 1668. 

, Begnali's letter to Clavell, 9 January 1672, 7 Hug 24 25; EFE. 1670-77, p.348. 
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and beating the official who was compelled to let the boat go.! 
Such highhandedness of the foreign traders naturally roused the 
displeasure of the governor who, however, only asked them to 
render an account of the goods or to substantiate their claim to the 
privilege by producing, within ten days, the Emperor’s farman or 
the parwanas granted by Shiaista Khin’s predecessors.” In reply 
the factors stated that the farman was at Surat and the parwanas at 
one of the other Bengal stations, and that therefore they could not 
guarantee their production within the ten days.? The factors’ 
contention that the imperial farman could not be produced 
because it was at Surat does not appear to be correct; for they had, 
in fact, obtained a copy of the farman in 1668 but they had then 
refrained from showing it to the Nawwab because there was the 
mention of the payment of customs in it. A similar awareness of 
the weakness of their position vis-a-vis the earlier documents 
might have led them to give this evasive reply and to insist upon a 
wide construction of the parwana. The difficulty was resolved for 
the time being, however, by the good sense of Joseph Hall, a 
member of the Bengal Council, who visited the governor with a 
“small present” towards the end of the month and obtained his 
permission for the goods to proceed towards Dacca and 
elsewhere.”. 

Things went on smoothly for a time. But soon the governor 
renewed his claim for customs on the imported goods.° The 
factors alleged in their correspondence with the home authorities 
that this he did because he wanted that the goods were sold to him 
at his own rates.’ They also suspected that the trouble was 
instigated by the Dutch who paid in customs between 30,000 and 
40,000 rupees a year, “as against an annual sum of Rs. 3,000 and 


| Ibid. 
? Ibid. 
> Ibid. 
4 Bengal letter to Surat, 20 Oct. 1668, E.F.i., 1668-69, p.166. 
5 7 Hug. 27-29, EFL, 1670-77, p.348. 
© Charles Fawcett refers to the governor's claim to customs in general terms suggesting that he 
was interfering with both the export and the import trade (E.F.1., 1670-77, p.346). But a careful 
perusal of even those documents that are summarised by him and specially a comparison of his 
aes at pages 348-349 leaves no room for doubt that the controversy arose over the import trade 
alone. 

? 4 Hug. 5; EFL, 1670-77, p.335. 
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the usual small presents to the Governor and his officers, paid by 
the English”.’ 

The allegation of the governor's desire to monopolize the 
import trade appears to be unfounded. There was no incentive for 
him to do so, for as yet there was no great demand in Bengal for 
the English goods. As the factors themselves admitted in their 
correspondence, they had to barter at Balasore, in default of sale, a 
large quantity of lead and broadcloth at a discount of 20 per cent., 
for ginghams and other calicoes. They further stated that the 
English broad-cloth that had reached Patna via Agra had also no 
sale on account of the badness of the market there and at all other 
places in Bengal. Consequently the factors asked the Company to 
send no more broad-cloth for the next one or two years.” The real 
reason for the Hugli governor’s interference with the import of 
goods by the Company was his strict construction of Shiista 
Khan’s parwana of 1669 and the previous grants which, according 
to him, did not apply to the import of goods. Besides this, he had 
probably also a specific ground for his action. The Emperor and 
the Nawwab, we are told, had been tn hostility with the local rajas 
and zamindars and had, for that reason, forbidden the disposal of 
lead and other military stores such as brimstone or ironguns 
brought by the foreign merchants except to themselves or by their 
leave.? In endeavouring to take an account of the goods imported 
by the English Malik Qasim might have acted on such instruc- 
tions. 

Nor was the allegation of Dutch instigation well grounded, 
for about the same time Malik Qasim and the Dutch fell out over 
a monetary transaction. The facts of the dispute were that 
Baburam, the chief Brahman of the Dutch at Hugh, had, as 
servant to the Dutch, borrowed a sum of Rs. 30,000 from Malik 
Qisim. Baburam died suddenly. He also owed the Dutch a 
similar amount. The latter got hold of the widow of the deceased 
Baburam and forcibly realized from her a sum of Rs. 13,000. Two 
days afterwards the unfortunate woman died, either because of 


1 4 Hug. 5-6; EFL, 1670-77, p.346. 
24 Hug. 4: EFi, 1670-77, p.345. 
> fbid. 
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the shame she felt, or because of the wounds she had sustained in 
being beaten. Malik Qasim now took up the matter and forced the 
Dutch to pay an amount of Rs. 28,000 as part of the debt owed by 
the deceased Brahman to him.’ The Dutch appealed to Nawwab 
Shaista Khan against this action of Malik Qasim. The English also 
now thought it timely to present their complaint to the Nawwab 
against what they considered Malik Qasim’s unauthorized in- 
terference with their trade, and to join the Dutch in their 
endeavour to oust Malik Qasim from his post, Accordingly they 
also presented their case before the Nawwab.? On receipt of these 
complaints Shaista Khan summoned Malik Qasim to Dacca 
where he arrived towards the end of April (1672). The Nawwab 
dealt with the two cases separately. So far as the case of the 
English was concerned he decided to stand by his commitment of 
allowing the English complete freedom of trade in lieu of their 
annual payment of the Rs. 3,000 as laid down in the parwana of 
1669. He realized however that the parwadna was vague and 
susceptible of different mterpretations. Hence, in June 1672, he 
granted the English two new parwanas, one for “friendship” and 
the other for “free trade”. The latter specifically mentioned the 
exemption of the English from the payment of customs on all 
goods imported into or exported from his dominions, ordered 
help to be given for the recovery of their loans, free passage of the 
boats owned or hired by them, and prohibited all impediments or 
hindrance to their trade.? Malik Qasim also agreed to pay back 
whatever amount he had received from the English on this 
account.‘ As regards the appeal of the Dutch, Shaista Khan 
decided the case in their favour, disapproving the action of Malik 
Qasim and ordering for his removal from that place.” Thus 
Shaista Khan was just and consistent in his attitude towards the 
foreign traders. It also shows that he did not like Malik Qasim’s 
financial transactions with the Dutch. 
The controversy with Malik Qasim arose, as we have seen, 

t EFL, 1670-77, p.3A7. 

2 bid. 

> 7 Hug. 74; EFL, 1670-77, p.349. 
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over the question of the import of goods in Bengal. There was no 
impediment to the Company’s investment for and procurement 
of goods and these progressed as usual. The new governor of 
Hugli, ‘Aziz Beg, was reported to be “very quiett and civill” and 
he assured the English of his help in their trade in Bengal.’ At 
Kasimbazar “trade proceeded quietly,” we are told, under the aid 
of a friendly governor, Mohammad Murad.” The factors there 
duly received the various consignments of treasure sent up from 
Hugli.’ They also raised “considerable” funds at interests or on 
bills of exchange, and sent “large sums” to Dacca and Patna.* At 
the former place the factors invested about 50,000 rupees in 
procuring goods, principally cloth, for that year’s shipping.” 

It was only at Patna, which was outside the jurisdiction of 
Shaista Khan, that there was some interference with the Com- 
pany’s free procurement of goods. There the Nawwaib, Ibrahim 
Khan, reportedly insisted upon both the Dutch and the English 
merchants to purchase from him a quantity of decayed saffron “at 
about double its real value.” This the English factors were obliged 
to do before they could obtain the permits for despatching their 
goods to Hugli.© To avoid such interference in future Job 
Charnock, the Company’s chief factor at Patna, suggested the 
necessity of sending “an able vaqueel” to the Mughal court for 
obtaining redress from the Emperor.” The Bengal council 
accepted the suggestion,® but no such appeal appears to have been 
made to the Emperor for the time being. 

Inspite of the inclement weather and the rather petty 
annoyance caused by the Nawwab of Patna, the Company had a 
good business in Bengal during this year (1672). Between July and 
September as many as six ships, the largest number since the 
beginning of the English trade in. Bengal, arrived at Balasore.’ 


l Dacca letter, 24 July 1672, 7 Hug, 81-82; ibid. REFI : 1670-77, p.352. 
> Kasimbazar letter, 9 Feb., 14 March, 17 May and 9 Oct., 1672, 7 Hug. 33, 38, 60, 93; E.F.L, 
1670-77, p.353. 


* Kasimbazar letter, 10 Aprii, 17 May, 6 & 29 Aug., 1672, 7 Hug. 58, 60, 83, 87; ibid. 

5 4 Hug. 8; EFI, 1670-77, p.352. 

* Pama letter, 3 & 14 June and 19 Sept., 1672, 7 Hug. 66, 91-92; 4 Hug. 8-9; ibid, p.353. 

? 7 Hug. 93; ibid., p.354. " 4 Hug. 9; ibid. 
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More significant than the number was the fact that one of these 
ships, the Rebecca, a vessel of 200 tons, sailed for the first time 
upto Hugli and safely returned with the goods to Balasore.! 
Regular sailing upto Hugh was not yet found suitable and the 
factors obtained additional sloops from Masulipatam for the 
transport of goods between Hugli and Balasore.* The factors 
experienced some difficulty in procuring sufficient goods to lade 
the unusually large number of ships, especially as another war 
with the Dutch had broken out (17 March 1672) and it was 
thought expedient to send the ships together for mutual assistance 
and support. The ships left Balasore about 20 December with 
cargoes valued at Rs. 547,7218.° 

The third Anglo-Dutch war continued from 17 March 1672 
to 9 February 1674. As in the case of the last war between the _ 
two nations, this time also the Nawwab enforced neutrality 
within his dominions. As a result there was no loss to the 
Company on account of any capture by the Dutch, for whatever 
goods the English factors obtained from up-country, they kept 
these stored at Hugli.* During the continuance of the war, 
however, their trade operations were much hampered on account 
of the non-arrival of ships and the consequent dearth of capital. 
Under these circumstances the business of the English factors was 
confined from the beginning of 1673 to the middle of 1674 to the 
selling of the goods brought by the last ships and, with the sale 
proceeds and such other amount as they could locally raise, to 
procure goods, especially the Patna saltpetre, for any ships that 
might unexpectedly arrive, 


During this troublous period, however, the factors were 
engaged in an unwholesome animosity with Malik Qasim, the. 
former governor of Hugli. The latter, after his removal from 
Hugli, endeavoured to get the governorship of Balasore which 


t BEL, 1670-77, p.342. 
2 7 Hug. 53; ibid, p.343. 
> 4 Hug. 14. 16, t8, 20; ibid. 
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had then fallen vacant. Although Shiaista Khan's parwana of 1672 
had settled the point of dispute between Malik Qasim and the 
English factors, the latter could not overcome their misgivings 
about him. Hence they tried, in alliance with the Dutch, to 
prevent his coming as governor of Balasore.’ Malik Qasim, 
however, succeeded in overcoming their opposition and in 
obtaining the post towards the end of 1672 though, on account of 
the fierce opposition of the Dutch, he could not join his new post 
till near the end of March. 1673.7 With such a background the 
relation between the English factors and Malik Qasim, now the 
administrator of the chief port on the Bengal coast, could not be 
expected to be cordial. On his arrival, however, Malik Qasim 
professed his friendliness. The English factors, on the other hand, 
did not give up their design to oust him from that place. Their 
attitude and manoeuvres in this respect are revealed in their 
communications to their masters and others in which they 
preferred a series of allegations against him. These communica- 
tions have sometimes been incorrectly taken to reflect the 
Nawwab’s dealings with the foreign merchants.* Malik Qasim, 
however, rose equal to the occasion. He outmanoeuvred his 
adversaries who, before long, had to lament that he “hath the 
advantage of us in advices, having the kings’ conveyance which 
goes in halfe the time that we can send, and the advantage of his 
own pen to represent to the Nabob all things in what colours he 
pleases. ”* In fact Malik Qasim emerged from the conflict stronger 
than ever. As against the intrigues of the English he not only 
maintained his position at Balasore, but also got control over 
Hugli by obtaining, in October 1674, the governorship of that 
place in favour of ‘his son Malik Zindi.> 
The efforts of the factors to sell the goods brought by the 
ships in 1672 did not also meet with much success. This was so 
because there was practically no demand for the English goods, 


1 Dacca letter, 24 July 1672, 7 Hug. 81-82 and Balasore ierter, 3 April 1673, 4 Hug. 49. E. F.L, 
1670-77, pp.35} and 361. 

? Balasore jener, 31 March, 1673. 4 Hug. 44; ibid., p.360. 

2 Sec for details, JEPHA. Voll, No.l.. March 1968, pp.22-24 

* Balasore letter, 1 and 27 August 1673, 4 Hug. 75, 82; EFL, 1670-77 p.362. 

5 Balasore letter, 7 Oct. & 28 Dec. 1674, 4 Hug. 8, 23; ibid., p.37?. 
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especially the broadcloth, in Bengal and other places. Both in 1673 
and 1674 the factors stated that the Company's warehouses were 
full of cloth from Europe and the country merchants had so much 
of it on their hands that they would not take any more.’ At 
Balasore Khemchand, a Hindu merchant, alone had rupees 3,000’s 
worth. Some of the cloth, lead and copper plates were bartered to 
another merchant, Raghunath, for muslins to be delivered at 
Dacca,” At Hugli cloth had been lying “for several years and 
become damaged”, As such the factor there was ordered to 
dispose of it for whatever he could get, or to try to barter it for 
saltpetre.” The Kasimbazar factory had been authorized to sell the 
goods at low rates to raise cash for its expenses;* while the Dacca 
factor (Elwes) was asked to get in all the goods remaining with the 
people to whom they had been distributed for sale and to send 
them down to Hugli where they were more warehousing 
facilities.> These facts once again reveal the untrustworthiness of 
the factors’ allegations: there was really no incentive for Malik 
Qisim to monopolize the business in the goods brought by the 
English Company, nor were the native merchants debarred from 
carrying on trade with the foreign merchants. In 1674 the market 
was further flooded by the goods captured by the Dutch who not 
only sold them at much cheaper rates, but also insultingly 
exhibited them as trophies of their victory. Even for this dullness 
of the market the factors, in their usual fashion, found fault with 
the Nawwab’s government and attributed the lack of demand for 
the English goods to what they called the “parsimonious nature” 
of the Mughal officials, and reported to their masters that there 
was no hope of selling broadcloth, unless “some Young Nabob or 
a son of the Kings come to succeed in Nabob of Dacca.”’ 
The dearth of sale of the English goods and the non-arrival of 

ships caused an acute shortage of funds for the factors. In 
consequence the investments at Dacca and Kasimbazar were 

L Ibid., pp.358 and 372-373. 

; Balasore letter., 3 March and 11 April, 1673, 4 Hug. 42, 49; ibid., p.358. 
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suspended,! but, as saltpetre was badly needed in Europe all the 
available funds were diverted to Patna to keep up the saltpetre 
investments there. The cash position improved a little in the carly 
months of 1674 when about half of the broadcloth brought by the 
ships (in 1672) had either been sold for cash or bartered for other 
goods, and about 170 tons of lead had been sold.” The factors also 
succeeded in raising by bills of exchange an amount of rupees 
60,000.7 In the meantime the war with the Dutch had ended on 9 
February 1674 and three of the Company’s ships, the Advice, the 
Lancaster and the Phoenix, arrived at Balasore between August 
and September, 1674. They brought with them goods and 
treasure worth 2,79,780 rupees (£ 27,978), besides permission to 
raise 2,00,000 (£ 20,000) on bills of exchange.* After the arrival of 
these ships the Dacca and Kasimbazar factors were instructed to 
resume their normal investments. Vincent at Kasimbazar was 
asked to supply a good quantity of raw silk, floretta yarn and 
black taffatis, whereas Elwes at Dacca was instructed to provide 
fine cossaes to the value of 15,000. And as the Company had 
forbidden to send home any more south Indian saltpetre, which 
was of an inferior quality, Job Charnock at Patna was encouraged 
to procure as much saltpetre as possible.” 

The records of the period do not show any interference with 
the factors’ investments for and procurement of goods at Dacca 
and Kasimbazar. During the first half of 1674 hummums (a thick 
stout cloth) and fine muslins from Dacca, taffatis and silk from 
Kasimbazar, and saltpetre and tincal (borax) from Patna were 
brought to Balasore. It was only at Patna that the factors had 
come across some trouble. There a new Nawwab had succeeded 
Ibrahim Khan towards the end of 1673. The new viceroy wrote to 
the Emperor that the English carried on an extensive trade at 
Patna but that they paid no customs. In reply the Emperor asked 
him to see that the state was not harmed in any way. Thereupon 
Bal. ler, 16 March 1673 and Hug. Jet, 22 Nov 1673, + Hug. 35 & 94; abid., p.35k, 
EFL. 1670-77, p 373. 

Hug det., 3) March 1674, 4 Hug. 14: ibid.. p.382. 
E.F.. 1670=7?, p.382. 
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the viceroy called upon the English and the Dutch merchants to 
prove that they paid customs at Hugli.! The English factors 
thought that a reference to Nawwab Shaista Khan for obtaining a 
customs clearance certificate might complicate the matter. Hence 
they “confined themselves to sending to Charnock a receipt, 
obtained with some difficulty from the governor of Hugli, for the 
annual payment of Rs. 3,000 that they had made for “many years 
past.”* The Dutch, on the other hand, obtained a certificate from 
Nawwab Shāista Khan to the effect that they paid customs 
regularly which amounted annually to 30,000 to 40,000 rupees.3 
In view, presumably, of this discrepancy between the Dutch and 
the English authentication of their respective cases the Patna 
authorities allowed the latter to move their saltpetre consignment 
to Hugli only on their undertaking to obtain, within four months, 
a parwana from Nawwab Shaista Khan showing that the customs 
on the goods had been paid.* Throughout the months of October 
and November 1674 five of the Company’s small vessels were 
busy in lading the ships with the goods obtained from Patna, 
Dacca and Kasimbazar.> The ships left Balasore on 17 December 
1674 with cargoes valued at rupees 246,248,° 
As noted earlier,” the trouble at Patna in 1672 had induced 

Charnock to urge upon the Bengal Council the necessity for 
obtaining a farman from the Emperor. The demands of the new 
viceroy of Patna in 1674 further emphasized Charnock’s plea. 
Hence, inspite of their having received no permission from the 
Madras Council to do so, Clavell and his council in. Bengal 
authorized Charnock to send a wakil to the Emperor’s court.® 
Further progress of the negotiations was stopped, however, on 
account of the death of the wakil in the middle of 1675.2 
Meanwhile efforts were made to obtain a customs clearance 

1 Ibid, pp.374-375. 

2 ibid, p.375. 

> Ibid. i 

+ fhid. 

3 ibid., p.368, 

& Ibid., p.369. 

7 Supra. p. 477, 
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certificate from Shaista Khan who issued it in the month of 
September 1675.’ In the meantime the investments for 1675 
progressed as usual in Bengal as we as at Patna. In July and 
August five ships, the Anne, the Loyal Subject, the Success, the 
Unity and the Samuel and Henry arrived at Balasore.* The 
clearance-certificate granted by Shaista Khan in September 
appears to have removed the trouble at Patna, for there is no 
mention of any interference with the despatch of goods from that 
place.” Already by the end of August fifteen boats laden with 
Patna saltpetre arrived at Hugli.* By 20 September 14,000 maunds 
of Patna saltpetre had been received at Hugli, and a further 5,500 
maunds were ready at Patna.’ By the end of November all the 
goods sent by Charnock were received at Balasore.® About the 
same time goods worth rupees 87,418 were also received from 
Kasimbazar.’ With these goods the ships left Balasore sometime 
in December 1675. 

*The stock brought by the ships in 1675 was stated to be 
£ 2,000 less than what the Company had intended for the Bengal 
factories. Obviously a larger amount was kept at Madras by the 
Agent and Council there. Yet, what the ships brought was 
presumably sufficient for the investment of 1676, for in that year 
not much was heard about the shortage of funds. The chief 
interest of the year centered round the proceedings of Streynsham 
Master whom the Company had commissioned to investigate the 
various irregularities in the Bengal factories, especially in the 
squabbles and quarrels between Clavell, Hall and Vinéent. For 
sometimes past these servants of the Company in Bengal had been 
engaged in bitter conflicts and quarrels with one another over 
private trade affairs, over the maintenance of the Company's 


? Bal. es 2 Sept. 1675, 4 Hug. 73, ibid., p.395. 
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accounts, and over the question of their seniority and precedence 
in the Bengal Council. Master arrived in Bengal by one of the 
three ships, the Eagle, the Falcon and the Surat Merchant, which 
arrived at Balasore on 23 August 1676.’ Master’s proceedings, as 
recorded by himself,” reveal two sets of information which reflect 
sufficiently on the factors’ activities in Bengal as well as on their 
relation with the local authorities. In one set of information 
regarding mainly the trade of the company, it is recorded, inter 
alia, that the local merchants were loath to deal with the Company 
“because of the broadcloth and lead they were forced to take in 
part payment, complaining of the great quantities that were lying 
on their hands.” This fact once again confirms that there was no 
appreciable demand for the English goods and that the slowness 
of their sale was not really due to the obstruction by Malik Qasim 
or other Mughal officials. The local merchants were not debarred 
from dealing in the goods imported by the English on account of 
any official’s intention to monopolize them. On the contray, it 
was the factors who “forced” the local merchants to accept the 
English goods in part payment of the merchandise supplied to the 
latter. The highhandedness and irregular dealings of the English 
factors are all the more evident from the other set of information 
which, but for the personal bickerings of the factors themselves, 
would not probably have come to light. These pieces of 
information show that the chief of a factory occasionally resorted 
to beating and confmement of the local people in order to force 
them to fulfil their contract of supplying goods or to extract 
repayment of the money taken as advance or loan.‘ Such 
Oppression sometimes exceeded its limits and the victim suc- 
cumbed to his injuries. One of the major issues with which Master 
himself was to deal was the case of such a victim, Raghu Poddar, 
who died on account of excessive beating at the instance or 
connivance of Vincent, the factory chief at Kasimbazar. The 
actual beating was done by Anantaram, the factory broker. 
Master thought that such application of physical force in order to 
‘ Ibid., p.400. Earlier, on 31 July, another ship, the Johanna, had arrived at Balasore. 
t Diaries of Streynsham Master, 2 vols., London, 1911. 
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enforce contracts was justified by “the custom of the country” 
although there is very little evidence to support such an opinion. 
He also exonerated Vincent of complicity in the matter because no 
direct evidence to that effect was available.! But what is more 
noteworthy is that Master approved of Vincent's action in not 
handing over Anantaram to the local authorities to be dealt with 
by them and otherwise in hushing up the affair at the cost of 
rupees 13,000 for, as Vincent argued, a reference to the local 
authorities might have involved the factors in further expenses 
and trouble.’ 


This attitude of excluding: the interposition of the local 
authorities in matters which legitimately fell within their jurisdic- 
tion also underlay the factor’s handling, in the same year, of 
another case known as the “De Soito Business”.* The case had its 
origin in 1652 in which year a Portuguese merchant at Hugli 
named Gomes de Soito had consigned to Persia a parcel of 
cinnamon 6n the Company’s ship, the Mayflower. The Portu- 
guese merchant died a little afterwards. His son, Pasqual, alleged 
that the goods had been sold for rupees 6,000 but that the English 
factors had not paid him the money excepting a sum of rupees 500 
which was paid in 1657. After repeated unsuccessful efforts to 
realize the amount he applied, at last, to Nawwab Shaista Khan in 
November 1675, for realizing the money. The qādī, to whom the 
case had been referred decided, in April 1676, in favour of Pasqual 
and awarded him rupees 5,300. “This conclusion,” as Fawcett 
points out, “was quite a reasonable one;”* yet the factor at Dacca, 
Harvey, represented to the Chief at Hugli that if the decision of 
the gadi was allowed to stand, “there was an imminent prospect 
that other similar claims would be made against the Company”.® 
Accordingly Harvey was authorized to adopt such methods and to 
spend such amount as he thought fit to settle the matter. By 
“extensive bribery” of the Nawwab’s officials, costing over 


' Ibid., pp.153-54. See EFJ, 1670-77, pp-402-404 for a good summary of the case. 
2 Master's Diary, Voll., pp.344, 345, 346-47, 350-51, 353-54, 358-59, 367. 

> BEL, 1670-77, pp-413-14. 

* Ibid., p.414. 
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rupees 9,000 (about double the amount awarded by the gad in 
favour of Pasqual), Harvey succeeded in getting an order from the 
Nawwab in June 1676 for a reexamination of the case at Balasore, 
“where the Company’s influence was greater than at Dacca.”! 
The matter appears to have been subsequently settled by the 
payment of rupees 1,000 to Pasqual.? The cases of Raghu Poddar 
and the “De Soito Business” show that the English factors’ 
conduct of business was not always regular, that they were 
therefore eager to exclude the jurisdiction of the local authorities 
for fear of enquiry into their other irregular activities, and that in 
order to secuse the latter end they did not even hesitate to conceal 
a crime or to influence the course of the administration of justice. 
Incidentally, the preference shown for Balasore to Dacca for 
settling the “De Soito Business” also suggests that Maltk Qasim’s 
governorship at Balasore had not after all jeopardized the position 
of the English at the place. 

Although Master’s investigations engrossed the attention of 
the factors, the procurement of goods for the ships progressed as 
usual. By the beginning of November goods from the different 
factories—saltpetre from Patna, taffatis and turmeric from Kasim- 
bazar and cloth from Dacca were collected and brought down to 
Hugli for their despatch to Balasore. At that stage the factors 
appear to have attempted to make good whatever time was lost in 
course of Master’s proceedings by hastily despatching the boats to 
Balasore without proper passes. In fact John Byam, a senior 
writer of the factory at Hugli, went to the length of using force in 
an attempt to despatch a boat though it had no valid pass.* At this 
Malik Zindi, the governor of the place, stopped the passage of the 
Company’s boats and also imprisoned some of the employees of 
the factory. He also demanded, presumably by way of a fine, a 
sum of rupees 500 over and above the usual yearly present of 
rupees 3,000.4 In view of this difficulty the Benga] Council 

' Ibid. 

2 ibid., pp.422-23. For a detailed account of the affair see Richard Temple's “Story of the 
Mayflower and her cargo”, Master's Diary, Vol.I., pp.1?-86. 

3 EFi, 1670-77, p.408; also Master’s Diary, Vol. 1l. pp.43-44. 
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decided, on November 11, to mollify the governor. They sent 
him a small present of “five half-pieces of broadcloth” and 
ultimately succeeded in getting a withdrawal of the stoppage of 
the boats and the release of the persons who had been detained.’ 
The council also fined Byam of rupees 100 for his unseemly 
conduct.” Though Malik Zindi dropped the claim for the 
additional sum of rupees 5U0 and let the Company’s boats go, he 
demanded, a few days afterwards, an immediate payment of the 
yearly present of rupees 3,000. It was not before he imprisoned 
the factory wakil and stopped further passage of the boats that the 
factors gave in and made the payment on 2 December.? 

A real trouble for tne factOrs was a directive from Emperor 
Aurangzeb, received about that time by Shaista Khan, for the levy 
of customs at 2 per cent on all the Company’s goods.’ The 
practice of their trading custom-free in Bengal tn lieu of the vearly 
payment of rupees 3,000 was an arrangement made between the 
Nawwib and the factors. Obviously the Emperor was unaware of 
this. Hence his orders for the levy of customs were not unnatural, 
The matter had really originated from the Patna viceroy’s report 
about the Company’s trade in those parts of the empire and the 
consequent sending of a wakl! by the factors to the Imperial court 
for obtaining a fresh farman. Be that as it may, Shāista Khan, who 
had been strictly adhering to his parwana of 1669 in dealing with 
the English Company, was somewhat unnerved on receipt of the 
Imperial orders. He immediately issued instructions to the 
governors of Flugli and Balasore for giving effect to the imperial 
orders. Fytch Nedhama, the factor who was then in charge of the 
Dacca factory, succeeded by bribing the Nawwab’s officials m 
stopping the despatch of the instructions for the levy of customs 
for seven days. As a result they were received by Malik Zindi on 
the 15th of December, although originally they were ready for 
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despatch on the 3rd.? On the other hand Master and the Bengal 
Council sent, on 11 December. three good Pe-vsian horses as 
present to the Nawwab, thinking that the crouble was probably 
due to the failure ro give him che presents he had long been 
promised.” Master also represented to the Company the urgent 
need for obtaining an Imperial fireman confirming the privileges 
under which the Company had been trading in Bengal.” The 
respite provided by Nedham’s action had, however, enabled the 
factors at Hugli to despatch sufficient quantity of goods to 
Balasore; and the four ships were laden with those goods and were 
sent off from Balasore on 21 and:31 December." 

The Imperial orders for the levying of customs did not 
therefore affect the shipping of goods for 1676. Immediately on 
receipt of the instructions to levy customs, we are told, Malik 
Zindi refused to allow further transshipment of goods to Balasore; 
and for the first few months of 1677 he continued to insist upon 
the payment of customs and put various pressures upon the 
factors, besides detaming their goods.” As this was the first half of 
the year during which the factors were principa‘ly engaged in 
making investments rather than in collecting goods and sending 
them down to Balasore, whatever goods that Malik Zindi was 
said to have detained were really those that were let: over at Hugli 
after the ships had left Balasore towards the end of the last year. In 
view, however, of the difficulties with which the Company’s 
trade in Bengal was now beset, the Madras Council approved, in 
February 1677, of Master's suggestion to obtam a new farman 
from the Emperor and authorized Clavell and his Council in 
Bengal to adopt the course they chought best to procure it? 
Meanwhile the Bengal Council also sent a representation to 
Shaista Khan. This elicited a favourable response. He referred the 
question back to the Emperor, probably informing him in detail 
about the circumstances of the English Company's trade in 
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Bengal and, on 5 May 1677, also issued orders to all his officers 
asking them to suspend the levy of customs all the Emperor's 
further instructions on the matter were received.’ 

The Nawwab’s orders brought to an end the complications 
that had been caused by the Imperial directive. Thus at Kasimba- 
zar, which had already sent down to Hugh a large quantity of 
goods obtained against last year's investment, a fresh contract had 
been made for the supply of 280 bales of silken goods within the 
year of 1677.° The treasures sent to the mint were also received 
back, “without interruption,” after they had been converted into 
“large sums in rupees and gold mohurs” so that by April and May 
the factors were able to repay the money that had been borrowed 
at interest.* Similarly progress was made also in the saltpetre 
investment at Patna. There Charnock was supplied with a cash of 
rupees 1,000 from Kasimbazar and also a letter of credit for 
whatever amount he necded.* Subsequently he also drew a bill for 
rupees 1,850 on Hugh which was accepted in June.” The Dacca 
factory locally borrowed rupees 10,900 in order to carry on its 
investments.“ 

Between 27 July and 3 September three ships, the Bengal 
Merchant. the Caesar and the New London, arrived at Balasore.’ 
The Company had sent out tor the Benga! tactories © 55,000) in 
bullion and £ 17,334 in goods.” Most of the treasures and goods 
were sent up to Hugli and thence to Kasimbazar, Patna and 
Dacca for sale and investments.” As in the last year, this year also 
Malik Zindi demanded an early payment of the yearly present of 
rupecs 3,000. The tactors paid the amount in order to avoid any 
stoppage of their boats." 

The bulk of the treasure sent up to Kasimbazar was meant for 
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the Patna factory for investment there, for the Company had 
raised their demand for saltpetre from 600 co 1000 tons.’ The 
investments at the different factories were somewhat hampered 
by the difficulty in selling the treasure. This was due to the fact 
that the Emperor bad imposed in 1677 a mintage of 5 per cent on 
all private persons who wanted to have their treasures minted at 
the royal mints.” On account of this new charge the merchants 
were unwilling to buy the treasure. They were also unwilling to 
accept cruzados (a kind of Protuguese coins), which formed a 
great part of the treasures brought by the ships in 1677, because it 
was difficult to convert them into the local coins.’ The factors 
indeed applied to the Nawwab’s as well as the Emperor's diwdns 
at Dacca (Rai Nandalal and Haji Shati Khan respectively) to gee 
the Company exempted from the mintage; but these officers 
expressed their tnability te do so unless such exemption was 
granted by the Emperor.* Nevertheless the factors succecded in 
having all the gold and silver, sent from Kasimbazar to Rajmahal, 
minted into gold mohurs and rupees.” It is not known whether 
the mintage was paid. Sales of treasure also took place from time 
to time.” 

Besides the question of the mintage, two administrative 
changes carried out during the latter part of the year (1677) had 
further unsettling effects upon the Company's affairs in Bengal. 
The one was the appointment of Sultan Muhammad A‘zam, the 
Emperor's third son, as the viceroy of Bihar with its headquarters 
at Patna, and the other was the recall of Shdista Khan from 
Bengal. Prince A'zam replaced the old incumbent at Patna 
sometime In August. T He appears to have arrived art Patna with 
the knowledge of the Emperor's orders for the levy of customs 
from the English merchants. Immediately on his arrival he took 
steps to give effect to these orders. His diwan refused to aow the 
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despatch of the saltpetre boats for Haugli as also the bringing in of 
treasure to Patna until customs were paid on them.! It was only 
after the payment of a sum, of rupees 1,200 to the diwan and his 
assistant as deposit of customs at 3 per cent pending the receipe of 
the Emperor’s reply to a reference made to him on the subject, 
that a compromise was made whereby the saltpetre boats were 
allowed to be sent down to Hugli.” Similarly treasure was also 
allowed to be brought to Patna subject to the production of the 
receipt for the payment of customs in Bengal. This requirement 
was met by producing, in December, the receipt from the 
governor of Hugli for the last annual present of rupees 3,000.7 

The recall of Shaista Khan, which the factors came to know 
in ‘September, naturally caused an apprehension among them 
about the attitude of the succeeding viceroy towards their trading 
privileges. They restricted further advances to the weavers at 
Kasimbazar® and, in the meantime, endeavoured to obtain a fresh 
parwana from Shaista Khan regarding their freedom of trade.” 
Shäista Khan was very busy at that time and he did not grant any 
new parwana. He icf Dacca in December 1677. 

Inspite of these setbacks, the supply of goods from different 
factories was satisfactory. Altogether Charnock had sent 8,548 
bags containing, 15,468 maunds of saltpetre from Patna;® whereas. 
the Kasimbazar factory provided nearly 400 bales of silk, besides a 
proportionate quantity of taffatis.’ Similarly the Hugli factory 
supplied most of the maimals and rumals contracted for; and the 
Balasore factory supplied the desired quantity of calicoes.* It was 
only the Dacca factory, where the factors’ time was mostly 
engaged in negotiation at the Nawwab’s court, which provided 
only 3,000 pieces of cossaes and malmals as against 13,000 
required by the Company.’ All these goods were safely brought 
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down to Balasore and with these the three ships left the port on 25 
and 29 December. 

With the departure of Shaista Khan from Bengal and with the 
close of the year 1677 a peaccful and prosperous period of the 
Company’s trade in Bengal came to an end. Nawwab Shiaista 
Khan had steadfastly adhered to his parwana of 1669 in dealing 
with the English East India Company. When the governor of 
Hugli, Malik Qasim, raised the point that the parwdana did not 
cover the import of goods by the factors into Bengal, Shaista 
Khan was good enough to interpret it in favour of the English 
and, in order to remove any doubr on this point, granted them a 
fresh parwāna specifically mentioning that both the export and 
import of goods by the English were to be exempted from the 
payment of anv customs if only they paid the yearly peshkash of 
rupees 3,000. Even after this the English factors unreasonably 
carried on their animosity with Malik Qasim and endeavoured to 
oust him from his new post as governor of Balasore. Their 
allegation that Malik Qasim wanted to monopolize the goods 
brought by the Company is not true for, as the statements of the 
factors themselves indisputably show, the English goods had as 
yet no appreciable demand in Bengal and elsewhere and as such 
there could have been no incentive for Malik Qasim or any other 
official for establishing a monopoly of those goods. On the 
contrary, the English goods were sometimes forcibly imposed on 
the local merchants by the factors as part-payment for the goods 
supplied to chem. 

During the period the factors were engaged in internecine 
quarrels and squabbles which reached such a point thar the 
Company sent out Streynsham Master to enquire into their 
affairs. The records of Master’s enquiry show further that the 
factors were not always very upright and regular in their dealings 
with those who carried on business with them. The factors used 
physical force in order to enforce the supply of goods by the local 
contractors and merchants which, on one occasion at least, 
resulted in the death of the victim. The factors also avoided and 
resisted adjudication by the local authorities of claims against 
them, and for that purpose, they even attempted to influence the 
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course of the administration of justice. 

Towards the end of the period their increasing business at 
Patna attracted the attention of the governor of that place who 
raised the question of the payment of customs. It was at that time 
that the English factors began seriously to think about obtaining a 
fresh farman which they ought to have done shortly after the 
accession of Aurangzeb. On being informed by the governor of 
Pama about the extensive trade of the English in the eastern part 
of his empire the Emperor issued orders, in 1676, for the levy of 
customs from them. For a time Shaista Khan decided to give 
effect to the Imperial orders, but, on being approached by the 
English, he referred the matter back to the Emperor for his further 
instructions and, in the meantime, allowed the English to 
continue to trade in Bengal in accordance with the terms of the 
parwana of 1669. About the same time the English definitely 
decided to approach the Emperor in all seriousness for a new 
farman confirming the privileges they had been enjoying in 
Bengal. Thus with the close of the year 1677 a new period in the 
history of the English Company’s trade in Bengal began. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE FIRST ENGLISH WAR IN BENGAL 
I: THE INTERVAL OF SHAISTA KHAN’S ABSENCE FROM BENGAL 


Shiista Khan left Dacca on the 8th of December 1677. From 
that time till his return towards the end of 1679 two viccroys 
successively ruled in Bengal. The first was Fida’l Khin, an 
influential noble at Aurangzeb’s court, who assumed the gover- 
norship of the province towards the end of January 1678 under 
the title of Nawwab A‘zam Khan.' He died, however, only after 
four months, on 24 May, and was succeeded by the Emperor’s 
third son, Prince Sultan Muhammad A‘zam, who remained in 
Bengal till 6 October 1679. 

The Emperor had ordered, as we have seen,” for the levy of 
customs at 2 per cent and a mint charge at 5 per cent. On this 
matter Shaista Khan had written to the Emperor on behalf of the 
English,” allowing them in the meantime to continue to trade 
according to their former privilege. No reply from the Emperor, 
however, was as yet received. The factors also had not taken any 
positive step for obtaining a farman from the Emperor, although 
they were now convinced of the necessity for doing so.* 

As an immediate step, however, they decided to apply to the 
new Nawwab for a parwana allowing them to continue their 
custom-free trade till a reply to the reference made to the emperor 
was received. As the hopes for obtaining such a parwdana 
diminished, and the Emperor’s reply delayed, they became urgent 
in their endeavours to obtain an Imperial farmdan. In the meantime 
they advised the factors at Dacca, Kasimbazar and Patna to be 
cautious in their investments.° It is to this curtailment or 
suspension of the investment that the factors frequently referred in 
their correspondence of the period as the “stoppage” of, or the 


1 Vincent and others to Charnock, Hugli, 16 Nov. 1677, B.M.P., VoL, p.58. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar omits to mention the governorship of A'zam Khin and states that Shaista Khin was 
followed by Prince Muhammad A'zam. Cf History of Bengal, VolIL, D.U.1948, p.381. 

2 Supra, p.487. 
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“embargo” upon the Company’s trade. It should be noted, 
however, that there was no stoppage or emba: zo as such by the 
local government. The Imperial orders meant, at the worst, that 
the English merchants could buy and sell goods freely only on the 
condition of paymg the 2 per cent customs, as was done by the 
Dutch and others. There was also no occasion for the stoppage of 
the sale of goods imported by the English, for the goods and the 
treasure brought by the ships in the middle of 1677 had already 
been distributed to the different factories before the departure of 
Shaista Khan and the ame for the collection and despatch of goods 
down to Hugli and Balasore for another shipment to Europe had 
not yet arrived. 

During the first week of January 1678 the chief, Matthews 
Vincent, and other senior factors had been at Balasore where they 
had gone down in connection with the shipment of goods in 
December, Supposing, however, that the new Nawwab had 
already arrivtd at Dacca they wrote to the factors there, Fytch 
Nedham, to see him, if he had not already done so, “with 7 or 9 
mohurs and 15 rups.,” and to desire “his favour to our business 
under his Government as ye Prince Sha Sujah and other Umbrahs 
had done before him;...”! Should the Naww4b demand to see the 
records on which the factors’ privilege was based, Nedham was to 
show him the parw4na obtained from Shiista Khan before the 
demand for customs was made by the Emperor. It is not known 
whether Nedham did present the new Nawwab with 7 or 9 
mohurs as directed. The chief and other factors, however, hurried 
back to Hugli towards the end of January and, on 11 February, 
they despatched Samuel Hervey” with presents to the Nawwab 
and his diwan along with several goods for sale at Dacca, all 
amounting to 36,532 rupees, 4 annas and 2 pice, “the gold alsoe 
being included.”> Along with the goods for sale and for the 


t Vincent & others to Nedham, 4 January 1678, B.M.P., Vol. p.71. 
? Samuel Hervey was the principal factor ai Dacca. He had gone down to Balasore m 
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presents Hervey was given copies of important documents, such 
as Shah Shuja‘s nishan and Shiaista Khian’s parwang of 1669. The 
other relevant documents including the parwana of 1672 were at 
Patna wherefrom they would be brought and sent to Hervey. He 
was instructed, however, to endeavour to obrain the new 
Nawwab’s parwana by showing him only the document of 1672, 
the others “being all more strictly written”.’ In this connection 
the chief and council at Hugli appear to have been further mindful 
of the defect in the earlier documents, especially Shah Shuja‘s 
nishan of 1651, which was, as noted above, obtained by a 
misrepresentation of the purport of the Imperial farman of 1650, 
and which applied only to the overland transport of goods to the 
western coast and also required the payment of customs.” Shah 
Shuja‘'s nishan and the subsequent parwanas granted by the 
successive viceroys contained the phrase, “according to the King’s 
farman,” while allowing the English their special privilege. A 
realization of this weakness of the English position prompted the 
Hugli chief and council to enjoin Hervey to spend two to four 
hundred rupees on the officer who would be writing the new 


Fine green cloth tp. 
Violet colour cloth Tp. 
Sky-coloured cloth Ip. 
Broadcloth, ordared t3 p. 
Ditto green 7p. 
Lookeing glasses of 404 inche pare 2p. 
Ditto in frame, of 29 inche pare lp 


An English clock 
An Arabian horse 
One paite of silk Persian Carpets of 11 
covets long and 4 do broade 
One paire of rich embroydered silk Persian Carpetts 
é covets long and three covets broad. 
Crimson Velvet 10 yds, 
Green do. 10 yds. 
Silver and gold lace, and several vanties, you may give according to your discretion, of 
which, and of the rest of ye pieces, you are to sent us an accot as soone as perfected.” 
As regards the Nawwab's diwan Hervey was advised to present him: 


“Fine scarlet lp. 
Broadcloth, ordared 3p. 
Do. Green 2p. 
Lookeing glasses. of 28 inches ip 


About twenty or twenty-five yards of ye silver and gold lace and cloth woies, & c., to him 
and the several under-officers as you shall find a necesity to present, of all which as aforesaid 
you are to give us speedy and punctual advise.“ 
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Nawwab’s parwana in order to get the words “according to the 
King’s phirmaund” changed into the words “according to the 
English use and customs in Bengal”.? If this could be done, 
Hervey was reminded, “it will be of great importance to the 
preservation as wel] as continuance of our Masters’ priviledges in 
these countries, especially if we should be soe unhappy (which 
God forbid) as not to be able to procure this King’s phirmaund 
{farman] for their conformation.”! 

Nawwab A‘zam Khan, on the other hand, decided to give 
effect to the Impertal orders for the levy of customs; and shortly 
after his arrival at Dacca he issued orders to that effect. These orders 
were received at Hugli on 12 February, just one day after Hervey 
had left for Dacca with the presents and the goods.? This 
development made the English all the more earnest in the matter 
of obtaining an Imperial farmdn in their favour. Already on 9 
February the Hugli chief and council had written about this matter 
to Job Charnock, the factor at Patna, asking him to send a wakil to 
Delhi along with Shiista Khan who was at that time proceeding 
through that part of the country.* And now, on receipt of A‘zam 
Khin's orders for the levy of customs, they wrote to Charnock 
two more letters, one on the 13th and the other on the 16th of 
February.* He was informed of the developments in Bengal and 
was asked to make haste in sending the waki/ to Delhi for which 
purpose the Hugli council also remitted to him, by a bill of 
exchange, a sum of rupees 20,000.? As in the case of their 
instructions to the Dacca factors, so the Hugli council also wrote 
to Charnock on 13 March to endeavour to remove all grounds 
of controversy regarding the English privilege by obtaining a 
better worded farman, “Particularly where there is mentioned 
according to the King’s phirmaund it might be altered and made 
according to y* English use and custome in these parts.”® To do 
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this as well as to hasten the procurement of the farman Charnock 
was further instructed to drive “a down-right bargaine with 
Shausteh Caun, or any other powerful Umbraw” at the court,’ 
Charnock could not, however, send the wakil with Shaista Khan 
because the amount of rupees 20,000 sent for the purpose did not 
reach him till the first week of April.” Charnock appointed the 
wakil as soon as he received the funds and despatched him to 
Delhi in the first week of May. On 18 May the Hugli council once 
again reminded Charnock to take special care about the wording 
of the farman and to instruct the wakil to get it written on the lines 
indicated above, even though this might involve an extraordinary 
expenditure, for “all future graunts of y° like sort, w®™ we must 
have from every successive Emperor, will run in y° same 
words. ”? 

The activities of the wakil at Delhi are not known in detail. 
Simultaneously with the attempt to obtain an imperial farmadn 
efforts were also continued at Dacca for getting a favourable 
parwana from Nawwab A‘zam Khan. These efforts were, 
however, foiled by the machinations of the Dutch who, through 
their wakil Gangaram, instigated the Nawwa4b against the 
English. “Gungaram, ye treacherous lying villain,” wrote Vin- 
cent, “doe as much hurt at Dacca, haveing by their [the Dutch] 
stories informed y* whole state of our business and soe exasper- 
ated him against us yf we have noe hopes of obtaining his 
Pwanna.”* 

In view, however, of the fast approaching time for the arrival 
of the ships from England the Hugli Council decided on 22 May 
1678 to submit to the demand for the payment of customs on the 
conditions that (a) this undertaking was to be purely temporary, 
remaining in force only till che procurement of the imperial 
farman, (b) that their tālikā or entires of the goods imported into 
or exported out of the country should be accepted and (c) that 
such customs should be levied only at the termina! ports of Hugli 

1 fbid. 
2 Vincent & others to Littleton, Hugli, 1 May 1678, aibid., p-88. 
> Vincent and others to Charnock, 18 May 1678, ibid., p.91. See also Vincent & others to 
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-and Balasore.’ 

Negotiations on the above mentioned lines could not be 
started, however, on account of the illness of the Nawwab who, 
much to the relief of the English, died only two days afterwards, 
on 24 May 1678.° 

On the death of Nawwib A‘zam Khan (Fidai Khan) the 
Imperial diwan Haji Shafi Khan acted as viceroy until a permanent 
incumbent was sent by the Emperor.* He was reported to be 
favourably disposed towards the English. Accordingly the En- 
glish council at Hugli wrote to Hervey for obtaining a parwana 
from him by giving an undertaking that an Imperial farman in 
favour of the English would be produced “within seven months’ 
time”, .or else they would pay customs, but on the basis of their 
lists of goods imported into or exported out of the country.* They 
also instructed the factors at Dacca and Kasimbazar to “proceed 
carefully and cautiously” in making investments for cloth and silk 
at the two places respectively. It appears that the time prayed for 
by the English was granted by the diwan. In any case the latter 
was in charge of the administration for only two months. On 29 
July 1678 Prince Muhammad A'zam Shah, Aurangzeb’s son, 
came to Dacca as the new viceroy. The latter's tenure of office was 
also very short; he left Bengal early in October of the following 
year.” According to later Assamese tales the prince is stated to 
have “simply roamed about hunting on horseback”,® while the 
English, in their usual way, reported that he was “wholly addicted 
to his pleasures, without minding anything.”’ Whatever may be 
the truth, the position of the European traders, specially the 
English, did not undergo any change during this one year, nor is 
there any specific mention of the payment of customs by them. 
Presumably they managed their affairs under the promise to 
obtain a farman from the emperor. 

Vincent & others to Hervey, Hugli, 22 May 1678, B.M.P., Voll, p.92. 

? Vincent & others to Chamock, Hugli, 31 May 1678, ibid., p.94. 

s Vincent & others to Hervey, Hugli, 1 June 1678, ibid., p.95. 
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W: SHAISTA KHAN'S SECOND TERM OF VICEROYALTY: 
THE FIRST ENGLISH WAR IN BENGAL 

Prince Muhammad A‘zam was recalled by Aurangzeb to join 
him in the Deccan and Shaista Khan came to Bengal for a second 
term of office which lasted from October 1679 to June 1688. 
During this period the English East India Company's agents, 
failing to establish theirclaim to the privilege of custom-free trade. 
had recourse to a war upon che Mughals—a course which they 
had in fact been contemplating since the time of Mir Jumla. t The 
main causes of their increasing aggressiveness during | this period 
have already been indicated earlier in this chapter.? Here che 
sequence of developments may be briefly noted. 

When Shaista Khan returned to Bengal in October 1679 the 
wakil sent by the English to Aurangzeb’s court in May of the 
previous year had not yet succeeded in obtaining any farman from 
the emperor. Shiista Khan was, however, fully aware of the 
developments. It was he who, prior to his departure from Bengal 
in 1677, had suspended giving effect to the emperor’s orders for 
the levy of customs, making a reference to the latter for a 
reconsideration of the matter. The sending of the wakili to 
Aurangzeb’s court was only a sequel to this development. Hence, 
consistently with his previous policy, Shaista Khan now granted a 
temporary parwana to the English allowing them to trade 
custom-free for the year 1680 during which period, it was 
expected, the much awaited imperial farman would be obtained. 
As a result the English faced no difficulty in procuring and 
despatching their goods that year, but their expectation of getting a 
farman according as they desired was not realized. A farman was 
indeed obtained by the wakil in 1680; but it did not exempt the 
English from payment of customs.? Presumably the emperor did 
not see any reason to discriminate between the English and the 
other European nations like the Dutch and the Portuguese who 
continued to pay the usual customs without making any fuss or 
objections about them. He might have also realized that his father 

* Supra, pp. 393-394. 
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Shah Jahan’s farman of 1650 on which the subsequent orders of 
the Bengal viceroys (Prince Shuja‘, Mir Jumla and Shaista Khan) 
were based, did indeed require the English to pay customs duties 
at the ports. As noted above, the English were well aware of their 
weakness in this regard. They knew that the farman of 1650 
contained the provision for the payment of customs; they were 
equally aware of the fact that Shah Shuja‘s nishan of 1651 was 
obtained by a “strategem”. Accordingly they attempted to relate 
their claim no longer to these two above mentioned basic 
documents, but to what they conceived as their continued 
practice. Hence they had specifically advised the wakil so to have 
the desired farman worded as would change the phrase “according 
to the king’s farman” into the words “according to the English use 
and custome in Bengal”.' Even this attempt at establishing a claim 
for a sort of customary privilege was not well-based. There is of 
course a rule in English law as in other systems of law that 
continued and undisputed usage or practice over a long period of 
time gives rise to a prescriptive claim in support of that usage or 
practice. But the English position in Bengal was different from 
that. What they had obtained “by stratagem” from Prince Shuja’ 
in 1651 was interpreted by subsequent viceroys as an undertaking 
to pay a consolidated yearly customs of 3,000 rupees, which the 
English continued to pay more or less regularly during Mir 
Jumla’s time and the first term of Shaista Khan’s viceroyalty. Both 
these viceroys had also told the English that whatever privilege 
they had obtained during Shah Jahan’s reign needed to be 
reconfirmed by the succeeding emperor, Aurangzeb. In their 
communications with the local authorities as well as among 
themselves the English traders admitted this. No ‘usage’ as such 
of a custom-tfree trade in favour of the English had thus come into 
existence for any length of time. Nor was such a claim supported 
by the practice of their other countrymen, whom they callcd 
“interlopers”, not to speak of the other European traders. 
Obviously the English Company's agents were aware of this 
weakness too on their part; so that instead of making a 


' Supra, p. 497. 
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straightforward claim for a customary privilege they attempted to 
import such a meaning, rather surreptitiously, in the farman that 
they sought to obtain from the emperor, for which purpose they 
even instructed their wakif to “strike a downright bargain” with 
any powerful noble at court. 


The English couid consistently claim that the practice of 
paying annually a consolidated amount of 3,000 rupees was rather 
well-established and that therefore the demand for the payment of 
customs at the usual rate was a departure from that practice. But 
then their attempt to avoid the payment of any customs was not a 
reaction to this new demand. From the very beginning of their 
trade in Bengal they were intent upon not paying any customs, 
although the other European traders followed a different policy. 
Indeed it is this attitude of the English Company which 
distinguishes them from all the other European traders in Bengal 
at that time including the English free-traders. It is precisely this 
attitude which led the English Company’s agents first to take the 
rather dubious step of obtaining a nishan from Prince Shuja‘ by a 
misrepresentation of the purport of Shah Jahan’s farman of 1650, 
and later on to persuading themselves, inspite of their annual 
payments of 3,000 rupees over the years, that they had established 
a ‘usage’ of custom-free trade for them in Bengal. The same 
attitude, again, determined their reaction to the farman of 1680; 
for now that it contained a definite provision for levying customs 
from the English, they now came forward with the rather strange 
claim that the farman did not apply to Bengal,' although, as noted 
above, they had taken all the steps to procure it specifically for 
Bengal. 

Thus the English Company’s representatives were consistent 
in their objective, though not so in their talks, and they knew well 
what they attempted to obtain. Hence, far from being discou- 
raged by the rather unfavourable farman of 1680, and in view of 
the increasing profits of their Bengal trade during the seventies, 
the Company decided in 1681 not only to increase their 
investment from £ 100,000 to £ 150,000, but also to set their 
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Bengal factories on a separate footing, independent of the 
authorities at Madras, and with an “Agent” and a “Council” of 
. their own. The step was also called for, to some extent, by the 
need to check the activities of the English free-traders, called 
“interlopers”, who began to appear on the Bengal coast in the 
seventies in an increasing number, and also to check the 
large-scale private trade operations of the factors themselves, 
often in collusion with the interlopers. In fact Matthias Vincent, 
the Company’s chief factor in Bengal from 1677 to 1682, was 
himself in league with the “Pirate Pitt” for carrying on private 
trade at the cost of the Company. As mentioned already, ' in order 
to coverup their private trade and other similar irregularities, the 
factors often gave exaggerated or even false accounts of what they 
called the “exactions” and “oppressions” of the Nawwab and his 
officials. It is to be noted that in fact since 1677 the English factors 
had suspended even the payment of the annual amount of 3,000 
rupees on the ground of their efforts, then under way, to obtain a 
favourable farman from the emperor, and that their records do 
not show any specific payment, either regular or irregular, having 
been made to the local authori,ies during the period from 1677 to 
1680. In the latter year Vincent even began to issue “passes” on a 
large scale to local merchants, said to be dealing with the 
Company, and to the Company’s servants engaged in private 
trade, in order to enable them to avoid the payment of customs on 
their goods. This practice caused some trouble with the faujdar of 
Murshidabad, Rai Balchind. Nevertheless Vincent and his col- 
leagues appear to have succeeded in persuading Shaista Khan not 
to give an immediate effect to the farman of 1680 and to make a 
second reference to the emperor about the English.” At any rate, 
there is no mention of the payment of either the 3,000 rupees or 
the usual customs for that year (1681) also. 

The year 1682 was a definite turning point in the history of 
the English trading in Bengal. In that year che Bengal factories 
attained an independent footing and William Hedges, one of the 
Directors of the Company, came to Bengal and replaced Vincent 
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as their “Agent” or “Governor” in the Bay of Bengal. “His 
residence was fixed at Hugli” and, as Stewart puts it, “in order to 
give dignity to the office, a guard of a corporal and twenty 
European soldiers: was sent from Fort St. George, for his 
protection.”' Stewart’s explanation about the arrival of the 
soldiers 1s rather equivocal, for he starts by saying that they were 
intended “to give dignity to the office” and then ends up by 
- stating “for his protection”. Why should the newly appointed 
chief be in need of “protection” by European soldiers is not 
understandable. There is however no ambiguity about the 
significance of the measure, and to quote Stewart again, this “was 
the first military establishment of the company in Bengal and the 
foundation of the English power in that country.” Hedge’s. 
arrival was also marked by a further increase in the amount of the 
English investment in Bengal from £ 150,000 of the previous year 
to £ 230,000.° 

In April of the same year Emperor Aurangzeb’s definite 
orders in reply to the reference made to him were received at 
Dacca, imposing 34 p.c. customs on all goods of the English 
company. Thereupon Shaista Khan’s officials, under instructions 
from him, refused to pass the English goods without the payment 
of customs. In view of this development and the need to lade and 
despatch the ships before the year was out Hedges went to Dacca 
and, after making a “present” to Shaista Khan,* managed to 
secure a parwana, in November (1682), suspending the payment 
of customs for seven months, but on the security of Gulabrai, a 
Dacca merchant, and on the undertaking that a favourable farmdan 
from the emperor would be obtained’ within that period. Under 
this arrangement the English ships sailed away with the goods at 
the end of 1682 and early in 1683 without paying any customs. 

No effective steps were taken by Hedges, however, to 
_ procure the farm4n within the stipulated time. It was subsequent- 
ly alleged chat Hedges had made an arrangement with Shiista 


t Stewart, op. cit, p.339. 
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Khan promising to pay him rupees 40,000, “if he secured a 
custom-free farman, of which sum about half had been paid in 
advance.”! This seems very improbable, for in view of the 
emperor’s definite orders and the ineffectiveness of his own 
previous communications on behalf of the English, it would be 
unlikely on Shaista Khan’s part to enter into such a bargain with 
Hedges. On the other hand, the Jatter’s private trade and other 
irregularities for which he was dismissed only two years 
afterwards would indicate that the story was made up to cover 
some of his irregular dealings. Had Shaista Khan entered into such 
an agreement, there would not have been the need for Gulabri to 
stand security for the English Company. Moreover, after Hedge’s 
dismissal in 1684 the English factor at Dacca, Pownsett, who had 
all along been connected with the negotiations there, categorically 
stated that “the Nawab had only two presents from them since his 
return to Bengal, one in 1680 and other from Hedges in 1682.” 
Pownsett does not mention any other payment having been made 
to Shaista Khan. 

In any case, the farman was not obtained within the 
stipulated time which expired in June 1683. When therefore the 
ships arrived for that year Hedges once again attempted to patch 
up the matter. He deposited an amount of 20,000 rupees with 
Gulabrai and made an agreement with Rai Balchand, the customs 
superintendent at Hugli, that customs would be paid if the desired 
farman was not obtained by the time the ships sailed, i.c., early in 
1684.° As the farman was not obtained even by March 1684, 
Gulabrai made a payment of 8,485 rupees “for customs on goods 
worth Rs. 242,419, for which Hedges had signed entries in the © 
previous December and January .... Later on, towards the end of 
June, Gulabrai made a further payment of Rs. 1,047 on further 
entries of shipped goods worth Rs. 29,930.”4 Thus although the 
demand for customs was made first in 1677 and reiterated in the 
emperor's farm4an of 1680, and in his orders in 1682, it was only in 
1684 that an amount of 9,532 rupees (8,485 + 1,047) was actually 
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paid as customs. It is further to be noted that though the local 
authorities insisted on inspecting the type and quantity of goods 
shipped, it was ultimately on the basis of the lists submitted by 
Hedges that the customs were paid. 

By this time there came about a great change in the attitudes 
of both Hedges and his masters. The former realized that his 
private trade and cooperation with the “interlopes”! was much 
more lucrative than his Agentship of the Company in Bengal. 
Hence he began to mind his own business more than that of the 
Company. The Company’s directors, on the other hand, came 
over to a “forward” or aggressive policy on account of a number 
of factors. First, as mentioned earlier, their expulsion by the 
Dutch in 1682 from the factory at Bantam in Indonesia made the 
English company all the more desperate to establish themselves 
firmly in the south-Asian subcontinent. Secondly, their Bengal 
trade had turned out so profitable in recent years that they were in 
any case determined to hold it by hook or by crook. Thirdly, they 
were doubtless irritated by the misleading and incorrect reports of 
their agents about the “exactions”, “oppressions” and “injustices” 
of the local authorities. So grossly were they misinformed in this 
regard that they came genuincly to believe that Shaista Khan’s 
demand for customs was in violation of previously granted 
Mughal farmans exempting the English from the payment of such 
customs duties,an assumption which, as it is clearfrom the above, 
was quite incorrect. Fourthly, no less irritating to them was the 
increasing appearance of the English free-traders -the interlopers- 
in Bengal and their readiness to pay the usual customs. This 
constituted a grave threat to the monopolistic interests of the 
Company as also to their design to avoid the payment of customs. 
The “infidelity” of their former “chief” Vincent in Bengal and 
Hedge’s conspicuous assistance to the interlopers greatly dis- 
turbed the Company’s directors. Hence they were now intent 
upon eradicating the interlopers by applying force in their own 
country as well as on the high seas and in the lands of their trade 
where the local authorities entertained them. Fifthly, the Com- 
pany’s attitude was also influenced by the political situation in the 

1 See ibid., pp.335, 347. 
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Indian subcontinent. Aurangzeb’s involvement in the long-drawn 
Deccan war and his consequent inability to pay full attention to 
the affairs in the north, including Bengal, must not have escaped 
the keen eyes of the adventurous “nation of shopkeepers” who 
had come all the way to the east after crossing distant and 
dangerous seas. Added to this, they were now involved in a 
struggle for survival in the race for commerce and colonies against 
their powerful European rivals. The English Company were thus 
in no mood to play just the role of peaceful traders. Their first 
political involvement in India was their encouragement and 
assistance to the Hindu revolt in the Karnatak against Mir Jumla’s 
authority.' And now that Aurangzeb himself was in the Deccan 
and that the Marathas were generally hostile to both the Mughals 
and the English factories in the south, the Company’s authorities 
appear to have chosen the eastern province of Bengal as an 
experimental target of their adventurous and forward policy. Last 
but not least, the English domestic political situation had also its 
share in shaping the policy of the Company. King James II was 
then in the threos of the fast approaching “Glorious Revolution” 
and he was easily persuaded to lend support to the monopolistic 
interests and adventurous policy of the Company. In 1683 while 
renewing the charter of the Company the King specifically 
empowered them to make war and peace and to enter into 
alliances with the Indian rulers.” 

This change of attitude was reflected in the Company’s 
despatch of 21 December 1683 in which it instructed its agents in 
India that “the insolency” of the Mughal Governors should be 
“shaken off” and “that it was resolved to assert jes rights under 
Aurangzeb’s farman and would never submit to the payment of 
customs.”? The President of the Madras Council was further 
asked to “make a full statement of the Company's grievances to 
the Nawab, with a threat to leave the country if they were not 
redressed”, and otherwise to “show a resolute countenance.”* As 
indicated above, the Company was totally mistaken in assuming 
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that Aurangzeb’s farman, or for that matter any other Mughal 
farman, had secured any special privilege for the English in 
Bengal or elsewhere. The other “grievances” referred to were also 
similarly ill-founded, misconcieved, and vague. All the so-called 
“abuses”, such as occasional and temporary stoppage of boats 
carrying the Company’s goods, the demand of the local author- 
ities to inspect them, etc., and even the factors’ vague and 
unspecified reports of “exactions”, “extortions” and “demands”, 
if they meant bribes or illegal gratis given to or taken by the local 
officials, were all in essence related to the attempt to avoid the 
pavment of the usual customs. 

In pursuance of the same policy, and also disgusted by the 
performance of Hedges, the Company decided to dismiss the 
latter, to cancel the indepentent status of the Bengal factories and 
to place them once again under the control of the Madras Council. 
With these instructions Gyfford, the President of the Madras 
Council, arrived at Hugli in a ship on 29 August 1684? Gyfford 
came with a “large retinue, including a complete company of 
soldiers from Fort St. George.”* Immediately on his arrival there 
was a shooting incident which the factors claimed as the “salute of 
11 guns” from the ship Ann, anchored at Hugli, but which the 
governor of Hugli, ‘Aziz Beg, claimed as firing by the soldiers 
brought by the President and resulting in the death of a man. * The 
factory records show at least that a shot “had been negligently left 
in one of the guns” which “came near hitting” the factory.* The 
complaint about the killing of a man was soon dropped, “but 
another quarrel arose over a fight between some of the Ann’s 
seamen and ‘Aziz Beg’s peons, in which several on each side were 
wounded.” These incidents caused a good deal of ill-feeling 
between the two sides. The situation was eased, however, by the: 
intervention of Shaista Khan who asked both parties to exercise 
moderation and be friendly.” 

Soon the matter of customs came to the fore. It has already 
been noted that an amount of 9,532 rupees had been paid in March 
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and June of the year (1684) in respect of customs for goods 
shipped towards the end of the previous year and during the first 
half of 1684. Shortly before the arrival of Gyfford, Hedges had 
also settled the accounts with Gulabrai because he was no longer 
acceptable as a surety for the English.’ Hence the English were 
asked to provide a new surety. In the meantime, as the editor of 
the factory records of this period clearly recognizes, the “difficulty 
over getting a farman from Aurangzeb for freedom from customs 
continued to be enhanced by the interlopers’ willingness to pay 
them.”? In fact Thomas Davis, a spokesman on behalf of the 
English free-traders came to an agreement with Shiista Khan 
about this time whereby they were permitted to trade and build 
factories in Bengal, subject to payment of customs at 34 per cent.” 
Gyfford’s arrival almost coincided with these developments. He 
ordered Pownsett, the factor at Dacca, to see the Nawwab and the 
diwin, and try to get rid of this “intolerable bondage” saying the 
Company had positively ordered that they should not yield to the 
demand for payment of customs, and “that the fact of Hedges 
having patd them contrary to its orders was one of the reasons 
why he was being sent home.”* As the ships started coming in 
and as the Hugli Governor adopted a strong attitude about the 
payment of customs, however, Gyfford in consultation with his 
colleagues agreed to pay customs in such a way as would give it 
the appearance of compulsion. He sent the necessary funds to 
Pownsett and instructed him that “instead of giving security 
through a merchant, the sum of Rs. 20,000 should be handed over 
to the diwan himself, with a request to him to take what he 
pleased out of it. ”3 Pownsett found the diwan, however, a much 
more reasonable man. It was arranged that instead of the 
Company having a merchant as surety, Pownsett would give an 
undertaking, witnessed by the gadi, to pay customs at 3} per 
cent. “according to the entries of goods signed by the Agent.” 
This was done, and the diwan issued a parwana towards the end 
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of October (1664) ordering ‘Aziz Beg to accept the factory entries 
of goods on which customs were to be paid, and not to hinder its 
business.' Even before the arrival of the parwana ‘Aziz Beg had 
released the boats he had stopped.” 

Besides the question of customs, two other matters strained 
relations between the English factors and the local authorities. 
The one was a quarrel of the factors with the manufacturers and 
picars (middlemen) at both Kasimbazar and Malda over the 
weighing and pricing of the goods. The quarrel was going on for 
a long time and was alternately being brought to the notice of 
Shaista Khan, before the gadis of the two places, or before 
arbitrators.? The main trouble arose over the factors’ practice of 
fixing a much lower price on the goods (cloth, silk) supplied to 
them than the current market price, and their application of force, 
such as imprisonment of the weavers in the factory to force 
compliance on the latter’s part. Some of the cloth “had had to be 
valued three times,” state the factory records, “before the picars 
could be brought to an agreement.” This, and the confinement of 
weavers in the factories often called for the intervention of the 
local authorities. “Another difficulty lay in recovering the debts 
[advances made for the manufacture of cloth] of weavers, & C., in 
Malda”, further state the records, “where they were protected by 
the faujdar from the usual imprisonment in the factory for that 
purpose. ”* Matters came to such a pass at Malda towards the end 
of the year (1664) that on 10 December Shaista Khan, acting on a 
report that the factory at that place had been turned into a fort, 
suammond Chamock, the factor at that place, to Dacca and even 
ordered that it should be pulled down.” This order “seems to have 
given the factors no trouble”, for the report about the factory 
being turned into a fort was found incorrect.® 

The other matter was that in August (1664) Raft‘al-Zaman, 
governor of Rajmahal, was said to have “received orders from 
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Shiista Khan to buy all the mohurs he could. He demanded those 
of the Company, and threatened to stop all the boats carrying 
treasure if he was refused them.”! Coining of money and 
monopolizing the purchase of bullion have been acknowledged in 
the past, as at present, as the exclusive rights of the state. In fact a 
neglect of these rights in subsequent times sapped the foundation 
of the Muslim political power in Bengal. It may also be recalled 
that in 1677 Aurangzeb had demanded a mintage of 5 per cent 
from the English. The demand was not pressed with any 
seriousness and not much was heard about it after 1680. Shaista 
Khian’s orders for the purchase of gold mohurs in 1684 do not 
appear to have been connected with the question of mintage, but 
they were clearly intended to establish the government's control 
over the import of bullion and, by the admission of the English 
factors themselves, were of a general nature and not specifically 
directed against the English. In any case these orders did not create 
any serious problem for the latter, at least for that year (1684), for 
they recorded that “most of the ingots had been turned into 
mohurs and sent away by the beginning of August” when 
Rafi‘-al-Zaman received the above mentioned orders.? Moreover, 
from September onwards further treasures were brought in and 
coining of both silver and gold at Rajmahal proceeded as usual.” 
Thus by the end of 1684 the English factors in Bengal were 
not in any serious difficulty nor were they placed under any 
discriminatory disadvantage. And under the arrangement made 
by Pownsett at Dacca about the payment of customs (which, of 
course, were not yet paid), goods were despatched from all the 
factories and the ships sailed away with them without any trouble. 
Yet the very fact that they were required to pay the same customs 
as were being paid by the other Europeans including their own 
countrymen, the so-called interlopers, broke the patience of the 
Company, who being now animated by a spirit of adventure and 
international competition, decided to apply force. With the help 
of their government and by applying their own force they first 


l Ibid. p.342. 
2 Ibid. 
* See Ibid. p.354 and 358. 
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prevented the further coming of the “interlopers” in Bengal 
during the year.’ Next the Company obtained the sanction of 
King James II for waging war against Shaista Khan and the 
emperor Aurangzcb.” Accordingly in 1686 the Company fitted 
out an expedition under the command of Vice-Admiral Nichol- 
son with ten war-ships, each carrying 10 to 12 guns and with a 
regiment of 600 soldiers. The Madras Council was asked to 
supply 400 more soldiers from the garrison there.’ Nicholson was 
instructed first to go to Balasore and to take the Company's 
agents from there, and then to proceed to Chittagong, capture it, 
build a fort and a mint there and in general to “render it a place of 
arms for the English on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal as 
Fort St. George was on the western shore.”* From Chittagong 
Nicholson was to advance upon Dacca and dictate terms to 
Shaista Khan which were to include the cession of Chittagong, the 
restoration to the English of what was called “the privileges they 
were entitled to from the farmans of the former emperors”, ctc.” 
For achieving these objects Nicholson was also advised to enter 
into an alliance with the King of Arakan and with the Hindu 
chiefs and zamindars.° 

The arrival of the expedition was delayed by bad weather and 
storm and ultimately only three ships together with the troops 
and the reinforcements from Madras reached Bengal early in 
October 1686. Instead of going to Chittagong Nicholson went to 
Hugli. The Madras authorities had also asked Charnock, the chief 
factor at Hugli, to raise a contingent of Portuguese infantry to be 
commanded by the Company's servants. The arrival of the 
English war-ships with a large number of troops naturally put the 
Mughal governor at Hugli on the alert and under instructions 
from Shiista Khan he began to collect forces for the protection of 
the place. On 28 October 1686 the first major clash took place 
between the two sides. The Mughal faujdar ‘Abd al-Ghani, being 


t Ibid. p.342. 
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3 Ibid. p.343. 
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worsted, retreated from the place, while Nicholson cannonaded 
the town, burnt abour five hundred houses, and sent landing 
parties to sack it. On coming to know about the situation Shaista 
Khan confiscated the English factories at the other places and sent 
a sizeable reinforcement of infantry and cavalry to expel the 
English from Hugli. Before the arrival of these forces, however, 
the English packed their stores and on 20 December (1686) sailed 
down to Sutanati, the modern site of Calcutta. From there 
Charock opened negotiations for a settlement. The peace talks, 
however, broke down early in February 1687 and the English then 
sailed further downwards, captured the Mughal fort at Thana 
(modern Garden Reach to the south of Calcutta) and the island of 
Hijli where they entrenched themselves. About the middle of 
May 1687 ‘Abd al-Samad, a Mughal general, arrived at Hijli with 
12,000 troops and after some fighting landed on the island on 28 
May. Th: English abandoned Hiji. 

There now followed another round of talks and hostilities 
ceased on 16 August 1687. The English were allowed to return to 
Sutanuti and a preliminary agreement was reached whereby they 
were to get appreciable concessions including the abrogation of 
the demand for 34 per cent customs. But once again the peace 
efforts were frustrated because of the commencement of hostilities 
by the English on the western coast of India. Thereupon Shaista 
Khan withdrew the concession. 

Henceforth the main theatre of the conflict was on the 
western coast. In the meantime the Directors of the Company 
appointed Captain Heath as their new Agent in Bengal (in place of 
Charnock) and sent him with a few war-vesels and 160 soldiers, 
with orders “either to prosecute the war with vigour or to bring 
away all the Company's servants” and goods from Bengal to 
Madras.' Before his arrival in Bengal towards the end of 1688, 
however, Shaista Khan left Bengal for good in June of that year. 
After his departure hostilities with the English dragged on for 
about two years more, These, and the settlement made in 1690 
belong properly to the time of the succeeding viceroy, Ibrahim 
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Khan, and have therefore been noted briefly in the following 
chapter. 

The foregoing review would show that Shaista Khan tried his 
best to be on good terms with the traders of the English 
Company. During the first term of his viceroyalty he accommo- 
dated them on all the matters they raised before him. Even when 
the emperor ordered for the realization of the usual customs from 
them, he suspended giving effect to the order and made repeated 
references to the emperor on behalf of the English. The allegation 
that he extorted money from them on various pretexts is totally 
incorrect and has to be understood against the background of the 
practices and habits of the Company’s factors themselves, 
particularly their private trade and irregular dealings with the 
finances of the Company. Nor is the theory of his alleged 
Oppression an adequate explanation of the English war against 
him and the Mughal government. Having failed in their attempr 
to establish a custom-free trade in Bengal first by means of a 
dubiously obtained nishdn from prince Shuja‘ in 1651, and then by 
having recourse to the myth of “usage and custom”, they were 
naturally irritated. This coincided wich four important develop- 
ments of both local and international nature: the increasing 
profitability of the Benga] trade which made them all the more 
determined to capture it by any means; the fierce competition 
with the Durch who totally expelled them from Indonesia, thus 
creating in the minds of the English a corresponding urge to 
occupy an equally indisputable position in the south Asian 
subcontinent; the growing appearance of the “interlopers” who 
had to be forced out of the scene for the sake of the Company’s 
monopoly as well as of the English nation’s international interests; 
and finally the prolonged Daccan war of Aurangzeb which 
brought some of the opposing forces to the fore and encouraged 
the English to effect an alliance with them. The English Company 
undertook the expedition for a greater stake than merely to avoid 
the payment of customs and other alleged exaction, for all these 
taken together were far less than the cost of the expedition, They 
did not succeed in the first attempt; but the same policy and the 

' dhid., pp 444-446, Wilson, Early Annals, erc., Vol, pp.90-97. 
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same strategy earned them success a little afterwards when the 
circumstances were more favourable. Meanwhile there is no need 
to make an escapegoat of Shaista Khan. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 
(1099—1123 H/1688—1712) 


The viceroyalty of Shaista Khan marked the climax of 
Mughal Muslim rule in Bengal. The period that followed from 
1688 to 1712 A.C., covering the viccroyaltics of Khan-i-Jahan 
Bahadur (1688-1689), Ibrahim Khan (1689-1697) and Prince 
‘Azim al-Din (1697-1712), witnessed the beginning of those 
factors and processes which ultimately lcd to the end of Muslim 
rule in the country. Hostilities with the English were ended in 
1690 and they werc allowed to resettle themselves at the present 
site of Calcutta. Eight years afterwards they were also allowed to 
purchase the zamindari rights of the three villages of Sutanuti, 
Kalikata (Calcutta) and Govindpur. It was from this small but 
solid base that they gradually built up their military and political 
power and ultimately became the masters of the land. Secondly, it 
was also during this period that the growing internal weakness of 
the Mughal state manifested itself through the revolt of Rahim 
Khan, the chief of the Afghans in Orissa, in alliance with Shova 
Singh, a Hindu adventurer of Midnapur in south-west Bengal 
(1695—97). The revolt was of course crushed; but it was the first 
serious challenge to Mughal authority in Bengal from within since 
the time of emperor Jahangir. More than this, taking advantage of 
the temporary confusion caused by it in west Bengal the European 
companies fortified their settlements and strengthened themselves 
militarily. Thirdly, the process of decline was typified by the 
internecine squabbles and conflicts between the viceroy Prince 
‘Azim al-Din and the provincial diwan Kartalab Khan (Murshid 
Quli Khin). This conflict had for its immediate results the transfer 
of the revenue capital of the province from Dacca to Murshida- 
bad, and of the residence of the viceroy himself from Dacca to 
Patna. In effect Dacca ceased to be the capital of Muslim Bengal, 
though for sometime more it continued to be called so, and it 
began to declinc. On the other hand the absence of the viceroy 
coupled with the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, followed by wars of 
succession at Delhi, weakened the hold of the centre upon the 
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province and enabled the able and intelligent diwan Murshid Quli 
Khan to concentrate in his hands the powers of both the diwan 
and the nazim (stibahdar}. For two decades after Aurangzeb’s 
death Murshid Quli Khan did indeed succeed in maintaining an 
uneasy peace in Bengal; but this he could do mainly by continuing 
to pay, on the one hand, nominal allegiance and regular revenue 
to each succeeding emperor at Delhi and, on the other hand, by 
relegating into the background the Muslim nobility and jagirdars 
in Bengal, of whom he was not unreasonably apprehensive, and 
in their stead relying for support and cooperation more and more 
upon the Hindu elements who soon cmerged as the, “power 
behind the throne”. It was the alliance of these new “king~ 
makers” with the adventurous English merchants which led to the 
overthrow of Muslim rule in Bengal exactly thirty ycars after 
Murshid Quli Khan’s death. 


I) VICEROYALTY OF KHAN-I-JAHAN BAHADUR: 
THE SECOND ENGLISH EXPEDITION INTO BENGAL 

Immediately on Shdista Khān’s departure Khan-i-Jahan 
Bahadur acted as viceroy for about one year. During his ume the 
war with the English dragged on, mainly on the west Indian 
coast. Captain Heath, whom the English Company had sent on a 
second expedition to Bengal early in 1688, ' arrived there towards 
the end of October. In the first week of November he evacuated 
the English from Sutanuti (Calcutta) according to the Company’s 
instructions, and on 8 November sailed towards Balasore on the 
Orissa coast.-On his arrival near the place the Mughal faujdar 
offered to enter into terms with him and detained two of the 
Company’s factors there as hostages against any hostile act on the 
part of Heath. The latter, however, landed on the port-town with 
a body of troops and mariners, stormed the fort there and 
captured New Balasore town on 29 November.” For about a 
month Captain Heath held the town and committed terrible 
atrocities on the inhabitants. On 23 December he set sail with his 
fleet and all the Englishmen for Chittagong with the object of 
seizing it and making it a base of operation, as was the original 
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Khin was promoted to the mansab of five thousand (panjhazarī 
mansabdār) and became in quick succession the governor first of 
Kashmir, then of Lahore, then of Bihar, and finally of Bengal. 
When he came to Bengal he was pretty advanced in age and was 
naturally of a mild and peaceful disposition. He administered 
justice with strict impartiality and was noted for his encourage- 
ment to agriculture and commerce. “He unfurled to the oppressed 
the gates of justice and clemency”, writes the Riyad, “and did not 
allow an ant to be oppressed.”? 

On coming to Bengal and under instructions from Aurang~ 
zeb he released the English merchants kept as prisoners at Dacca 
on account of the war, and sent a letter to fob Charnock, then at 
Madras, inviting him to return to Bengal and resume their trade 
there. The Madras Council asked for a separate imperial farman 
specially for Bengal. This was assured and Job Charnock with his 
council and factors arrived at Sutanuti (Calcutta) on 24 August 
1690.2 In February an imperial order (hasb al-hukm) under the 
seal of the wazir (Asad Khan) was issued to the English allowing 
them to trade in Bengal on condition of a yearly payment of 3,000 
rupees only in lieu of all dues. Thus, theoretically, the English 
were confirmed in the position which Prince Shuja‘s nishan and 
those of both Mir Jumla and Shaista Khan had secured to them. 
The political and military implications of the settlement of 1690 
were, however, far greater. The English had secured for them the 
status of the most favoured foreign nation in Bengal and this was 
acknowledged by the local authorities, implicity as well as 
explicitly. Secondly, during their temporary stay at Sutanuti in 
course of the war the English had discovered that the latter place 
was far more strategic, militarily, navigationally as well as 
commercially. Hence, on their return to Bengal, they settled at 
that place instead of Hugli. Being away from the immediate 
notice of the Mughal faujdar at Hugli, the English could and did 
soon build up their military strength at Calcutta. Naturally the 
English were happy with the new viceroy whom they styled as 
“the most famously just and good nabob.”* 


1 Reyaa, pp.230-231. 
2 Stewart, op.cit., p.35?. 
3 CR. Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol.l, p.124. 
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About the same time the French also obtained a foothold in 
Bengal. It was during Shaista Khan's time chat the French had first 
bought a piece of land in 1674 at Chandernagor, four miles south 
of Hugli; but due to the opposition of the Dutch they could not 
obtain permission to build any residence there. In 1690 the French 
agent Deslandes, “by bribing the Nawab’s court at Dacca”, 
secured the much desired permission to build residences at 
Chandernagar, And in 1693 Deslandes, by promising to pay the 
emperor a sum of rupees 40,000, one fourth of it immediately and 
the remainder in six yearly instalments of 5,000 rupees cach, 
secured an imperial order which allowed the French to trade freely 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, with the same privileges as enjoyed 
by the Dutch, and paying like the latter 3} per cent custom duty. | 
The Dutch had already their settlement at Chinsurah, adjacent to 
Hugli. Thus by 1693 the English, the French and the Dutch were 
well settled respectively at Calcutta, Chandernagor and Chinsurah. 


Ut REBELLION OF RAHIM KHAN AFGHAN AND SHOVA SINGH 


Shortly afterwards, in 1695, the rebellion of Rahim Khan and 
Shova Singh “broke the deep peace that Bengal had enjoyed since 
the accession of Shah Jahan”. Rahim Khan was the leader of the 
Afghans settled in Orissa. Shova Singh belonged to Cheto-Barda, 
then in the Burdwan district but now included in the Ghatal- 
Chandrakona subdivision of the Midnapur district. He was 
apparently a landholder (zamindar) subordinate to Krishna Ram, 
“a Panjabi Khatri who held the contract for the revenue collection 
of the Burdwan district”. The main cause of the disturbances, as 
the Riyad points out, was “the Emperor’s protracted absence 
from his capital” in connection with the Deccan campaigns.” The 
persistent opposition offered by the Marathas and the recent 
English war upon the Mughals must have contributed to a 
diminishing of the fear and prestige of the Mughal arms. The 
Afghans had never completely reconciled themselves to their 


' P, Kaeppelin, La Compagnie indes Orientales et. F. Martin, Paris, 1908, pp.321-322, quoted 
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defeat at the hands of the Mughals. Hence the emperor’s 
involvement in the Deccan, coupled with the unmartial and mild 
disposition of the Bengal viceroy [brahim Khan, appear to have 
encouraged Rahim Khin to attempt a revival of the Afghan 
power, at least in Orissa and south-west Bengal. Shova Singh was 
also encouraged by the situation, but his main motive was 
obviously brigandage and plunder. At any rate he was character- 
less and was not inspired by any “racial” or “national” ideal, as 
was the case with the Marathas. Whether there was any prior 
understanding between Rahim Khan and Shova Singh is not 
known; but they joined their forces almost immediately after the 
outbreak of the disturbances. 

About the middle of 1695 Shova Singh started plundering his 
neighbours. He was immediately opposed by Krishna Ram, the 
“yamindar of Burdwan”. The latter was however defeated and 
killed. Shova Singh then occupied Burdwan town, captured 
Krishna Rim’s property and treasures and carried away his wife 
and daughters as captives! and took the title of Raja. Krishna 
Ram's son Jagat Ray fled to Dacca and informed the viceroy about 
the rebellion. Ibrahim Khan underrated the danger, taking Shova 
Singh as a mere plunderer and being apparently stil} unaware of 
Rahim Khan Afghan’s alliance with him. The viceroy therefore 
simply asked Nir Allah Khin, faujdar of Hugli, to march against 
Shova Singh and did not take any other strong measure to quell 
the rebellion. The latter’s strength was in the meantime consider- 
ably increased by his alliance with the Afghan leader Rahim Khan, 
with whose support he next advanced upon Hugh in July 1696. 
The faujdar Nūr Allah Khan timidly shut himself up in the Hugh 
fort, and when pressed on by the rebel forces, escaped from it on 
the night of 22 July 1696. Shova Singh’s forces next entered the 
town and plundered it. Further progress of the rebels was checked 
by the Dutch who, being requested by the faujdar and other 
notables of Hugli who had taken shelter with them, sent 300 of 
their soldiers by land and two of their ships by the river against 
the rebels. At the approach of the Dutch forces, and the ships 
having started bombardment on the fort, Shova Singh’s forces 
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escaped from the back-door of the town. 


The plunder of Hugli was the climax of Shova Singh’s short 
rebellious career of about one year. From Hugli he retired to 
Burdwan where towards the end of the same month (July 1696) 
he made an attempt upon the honour of Krishna Ram’s daughter 
but was stabbed to death by that noble girl who next committed 
suicide.! Shova Singh's brother Himmat Singh succeeded him, 
but as he was “a worthless voluptuary” the rebel forces selected 
Rahim Khan as their chief. The latter now crowned himself and 
took the title of Rahim Shah. Himmat Singh continued, however, 
to serve under Rahim Shah. 

Rahim Shah next organized a vast army consisting of some 
10,000 horse and 60,000 infantry. It appears that in view of his 
success and the failure of the Mughal authorities at Hugli all types 
of people and adventurers now swelled his ranks. With a large 
contingent he advanced upon Makhsusabad (Murshidabad) by 
way of Nadia. The jagirdar of the former place, Ni‘mat Khan, 
supported by his nephew Tahawwar Khan, attempted to oppose 
the rebel leader, but were both defeated and killed in battle. In 
September 1696 Rahim Shah defeated a government force of 
5.000, entered Makhsusabad and plundered it. ‘The silk manufac- 
turers of Kasimbazar were also forced to pay ransom. From 
Makhsusabad Rahim Shah proceeded north-westward and cap- 
tured Rajmahal. By March 1697 he took Malda also. Thus 
practically the whole of western Bengal passed under the control 
of Rahim Shah. Bands of the rebel forces carried on plundering 
raids in the locality. 

The rebellion of Shova Singh and Rahim Khan exposed the 
vulnarability of the Mughal authority in Bengal and also 
demonstrated the superiority of the European forces of the foreign 
trading companics. More than this, the lawlessness which 
prevailed over west Bengal provided an occassion for the latter to 


' H.B., I, p.394. Jadunath Sarkar’s statement (H. B.U, pp.393-394) that “Shova Singh built up 
a State of his own some 180 miles in length along the bank of the Ganges, with Hugli in its middle, 
and levied rolls and custom duties on the river traffic”, is nat borne out by his own description of 
Shova Sing's rebellion. The “brigand”, as Sarkar characterizes Shova Singh (jbid. p.393), was 
stabbed co death only a few days alter has expulsion from Hugli. The picture of the rebel state given 
by Sarkar could more appropriately be ascribed to Rahim Khin Afghan who, as noted hereafter. 
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further strengthen their military establishments and to seek the 
viceroy’s permission to fortify their factories. Ibrahim Khan asked 
them in general terms to defend themselves. Taking advantage of 
this order they fortified their settlements. This was the beginning 
of the English “Fort William” in Calcutta, the French “Fort 
Orleans” at Chandernagar and the Dutch “Fort Gustavas” at 
Chinsurah.! At Calcutta (Sutanuti) the English built walls and 
bastions round their factory and mounted guns on the ramparts. 
At Chandernagor the French raised palisades and also bastions 
facing the river. Similarly the Dutch at Chimsrurah fortified their 
factory with walls. All the three nations also enlisted Rajputs and 
other local bands to increase their armies. 
IV: VICEROYALTY OF PRINCE ‘AZIM AL-SHAN: 
SUPPRESSION OF RAHIM KHAN AFGHAN 

Shortly after Rahim Khan’s capture of Malda (March 1697) 
the emperor Aurangzeb received full reports about the rebellion 
and about [brahim Khān’s negligence and inactivity. The latter 
was immediately recalled from Bengal and in his place Prince 
‘Azim al-Din, grandson of Aurangzeb and son of Prince Sultan 
Mu‘azzam (later Emperor Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah), was 
appointed viceroy in Bengal. Pending the new viceroy’s arrival, 
the emperor ordered Zabardast Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan, to 
take the field against the rebels. Zabardast Khan immediately 
marched with an army towards Murshidabad district where on 
the bank of the Ganges near Bhagwangola Rahim Khan opposed 
him in May 1697. After two days’ fight, however, the rebel forces 
were completely routed and their camp was captured. Zabardast 
Khan next sent a detachment of cavalry towards Rajmahal and 
Malda which were also quickly recovered before Rahim Khan and 
his men could fall back on that region. Before the onset of the 
rains Zabardest Khan recovered Burdwan town. Rahim Khan and 
his allies retired in the jungles of Chandrakona. The ease with 
which the rebels were beaten back indicates that their carlier 
successes were really due to the negligence of the aged viceroy 
Ibrahim Khan. However, as it was now difficult to pursue the 
rebels in the forests during the rainy season, Zabardast Khan 
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remained encamped at Burdwan. 

In the meantime Prince ‘Azim al-Din, better known by his 
later title, ‘Azim al-Shan, reached Bihar on his way to Bengal and 
halted at Monghyr for the rains. At the end of the rains he 
advanced from that place and arrived near Burdwan in Novem- 
ber 1697.' There Zabadast Khan resigned his command because, 
it is said, he was coldly received by the Prince, to whom he made 
over charge of the campaign and in January 1698 left Bengal along 
with Ibrahim Khan for the emperor’s camp in the Deccan. ‘Azim 
al-Shān did not however immediately undertake the campaign 
against Rahim Khan and remained stationed at that place for about 
eight months. Taking advantanage of this inactivity on the 
Prince's part Rahim Khan came out of his forest retreat of 
Chandrakona and resumed his plundering raids in the neighbour- 
hood of both Nadia and Burdwan. ‘Azim al-Shan then opened 
negotiations with Rahim Khan for peace; but the latter, taking 
advantage of this move, lured the Prince’s chief minister Khwaja 
Anwar to a friendly interview and there treacherously killed him. 

The Prince now sent his army under Hamid Khin Qureshi 
against the rebels who were -decisively defeated in a battle near 
Chandrakona in August (or September) 1698. Rahim Khan was 
captured and beheaded by Hamid Khan. As a reward for this feat 
the latter was given the title of Shamshir Khan Bahadur and 
appointed faujdar of Sylhet. After the defeat and death of their 
leader, the remnant of the rebel forces melted away, while some 
of them were taken into the Mughal service. 

The viceroyalty of Prince ‘Azim al-Shan lasted theoretically” 
from 1697 to 1712; but in effect it came to an end in 1703 when he 
left the province and continued to govern it in absentia through 
his agents. During the last nine years, from 1703 to 1712, the 
Bengal scene was dominated by the powerful provincial drwan 
Murshid Quli Khan who ultimately became the nazim or 
subahdir. The first period of ‘Azim al-Shan’s viceroyalty, that is 
the period between 1697 and 1703, may also be divided into two 
almost equal parts: from November 1697 to December 1700 the 


1 Dr. A. Karim is obviously mistaken in stating (Murshid Quif Khin and his times; Dacca, 
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Prince exercised rather an uncontrolled authority in Bengal. In 
December 1700 Murshid Quli Khan (Kartalab Khan) arrived as 
the new diwan. The period from that date till 1703 was marked by 
increasing conflicts between him and the Prince. 


V: THE PRINCE MAKES MONEY: THE ENGLISH PURCHASE 
SUTANUTI, KALIKATA AND GOVINDPUR (1698) 


Prince ‘Azim al-Shan possessed great intelligence and a 
strong will; but besides the final suppression of Rahim Khan, his 
other acts in the initial period of his viceroyalty were neither to his 
credit nor to the interest of the land and the people committed to 
his charge. His one absorbing aim appears to have been the 
accumulation of wealth presumably in preparation for the war of 
succession which he, like many others of his time, could visualize 
would inevitably follow the death of his aged grandfather 
Aurangzeb. And of all persons who could understand and exploit 
this motive of the Prince to their best advantage were the English 
merchants. In July 1698 they presented ‘Azim al-Shan an amount 
of rupees 16,000 and obtained his permission to purchase from the 
existing holders the right of renting the three villages of Sutanut, 
Kalikata (Calcutta) and Govindpur, corresponding to the north- 
ern, central and southern areas of the present city of Calcutta. ' 
The English had already obtained the status of the most favoured 
foreign nation in Bengal and had also fortified their settlement at 
Sutanuti. Now they obtained what they henceforth claimed their 
zamindari right in the land. 


The Prince’s desire to amass money led him also to the 
questionable practice of Sauda-i-Khas or “Personal trade of His 
Excellency”. It is stated that he established a monopoly in most 
necessaries of life and other things and forced them on retail 
dealers at heightened prices. Fortunately, he could not do so for a 
long time, and only after about a year the matter came to the 
notice of the emperor who strongly reprimanded him and asked 
him to desist from it, adding: “Whence have you learnt this 
Sauda-i-Khas which is only another name for pure insanity? Not 
certainly from your grandfather, nor from your father. Better 


' Wilson, op.cit., p.150; also Old Fort William in Bengal, Voll, p.39. 
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turn your thoughts from it." Not only this, the emperor also 

appears to have punished the Prince for such oppressive conduct; 

for by an imperial order issued on 1 July 1699 Prince “Azim 

al-Shan’s rank was reduced from “Ten Thousand dhdt” (with 

6,000 troopers) to “Nine Thousand diate” (with 5,000 troopers). 
“Evidently ic was for the Sauda-i-Khas.”? 

To what extent the Prince interfered with the collection of 
the provincial revenue and its remittance to the emperor is not 
clear. The provincial revenue administration had been since the 
time of Akbar in the hands of a diwan who was independent of the 
viceroy. At the beginning of Prince ‘Azim al-Shan’s viceroyalty 
Mukarramat Khan was the provincial diwan. He, along with 
some other revenuc officers, were stated to have misappropriated 
a considerable part of the provincial revenue.’ At any rate the 
emperor, then in the twentieth year of his Deccan campaigns, was 
in need of money and was not obviously satisfied with the 
remittance from Bengal. Hence in November 1700 Aurangzeb 
transferred the honest and efficient diwan at Hyderabad, Kartalab 
Khan, {later Murshid Quali Khan) to Bengal. In Hyderabad 
Kartalab Khin was at the same time faujdar (governor or 
administrator) of Ycelkondal. Similarly in Bengal he was also 
made faujdar of the important locality of Makhsusabad (Murshi- 
dabad). On coming to Bengal he immediately devoted himself to 
the task of reorganizing the revenue administration. Broadly, he 
took three specific steps in this regard. First, he established his 
direct control over the revenue officials and released them from 
the Prince’s interference.* Secondly, with the help of efficient 
officers he prepared a complete revenue roll of the khalisah 
(crownlands) and jagir lands and also of the customs revenue. 

' Quoted in A. UL p.403. 

? Jadunath Sarkar, tbid., a. Sarkar’s observation in this connection that the “evil practice had 
prevailed in Bengal from Shuja’s time; Mir Jumla and Shasta Khan had indulged in it: ...". (brd. p. 
402} js wor correct, They weee undoubtedly great merchants, but they did net establish any 
manopolistic business m che necessaries of life. Aurangzeb's strong disapproval and stoppage of the 
practice even in che case of his grandson js a further proof that his viccrays hke Mir Jumla and 
Shatsta Khan could not have dared indulge in such a practice. 

‘Inayet Altah’s Abkiart-‘Alwmagiri, quoted in H.B, IL p.409, n.l. 

t Rivad, p.247. T.B.. 26a and 26h; quoted in A. Karim, Murshid Quii Khan and his umes. 


Dacca, 1963, pp 18-19, ako Kaliprasanna Bandopaohyaya, Bangle kihisi, Nahabi Amal 
Calcutta. p.35. 
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Thirdly, finding that most of the fertile and rich areas in eastern 
Bengal capable of yielding an increased revenue were held as 
jagirs, he sought and obtained the emperor’s permission to 
resume these for the Crown and, im their stead, to assign new 
jagirs in Orissa for the jagirdars. It doubtless took some time to 
carry out these measures, but by honest exertion Kartalab Khin 
was able to effect an immediate increase in the revenue receipts 
and to transmit, at the end of the first year of his office, a sum of 
one kror of rupees (10,000,000) to the emperor.' 


VI: CONFLICT BETWEEN THE PRINCE AND KARTALAB KHAN 


While this action earned for him the emperor’s increased 
confidence in him, it also created for Kartalab Khan enemies in 
Bengal, the foremost of whom appears to have been the Prince 
himself. It is related that being jealous of the new diw4n Prince 
‘Azim instigated a band of naqd? soldiers,” whose pay had fallen in 
arrears, to create a mélee over a demand for pay and to kill the 
diwan. The attempt failed and Kartalab Khan boldly accused the 
Prince on his face in the open court of having instigated the 
trouble and also threatened him with dire consequences if such an 
attempt was repeated.’ The diwan also sent a full official report of 
the incident to the emperor, paid off the recalcitrant band of naqd? 
soldiers and struck them off the roll of the army. The Prince of 
course protested his innocence and threatened the naqdi soldiers 
with punishment for their mutinous conduct. The emperor also, 
on receipt of Kartalab Khin’s report, sternly reprimanded the 
Prince and assured the diwan that henceforth the nazim (viceroy) 
and other officers in the province would “behave more gently” 
towards him.* 

The incident, besides creating a breach between the Prince 
and the diwan, brought to surface the inherent limitations of the 
system of check-and-balance in the sphere of provincial adminis- 
tration and showed that with the weakening of the central 
authority it could open the gates for fratricidal conflicts. More 

' Riyad., p.247. 
? A class of soldiers who received cash salaries. 


> Riyåd., p.250. i 
Riyad., p.252; Ahkīm-i-'Ālamgiri, p. 155, quoted in H.B.IL., p.404. 
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than this, it deeply affected the subsequent course of the country’s 
history. Being apprehensive of further attempts on his life’ 
Kartalab Khan removed the headquarters of the diwani adminis- 
tration from Dacca to Makhsusabad (Murshidabad). He is said to 
have had a consultation with the zamindars and qānungos on this 
matter who were of opinion that the place was centrally located 
for this purpose.” In fact the selection of Makhsusabad was a 
foregone conclusion. The place had already become an important 
centre for revenue purposes. When Tavernier visited Bengal in 
1666 he found Makhsusabad “a great town, 3 koss from 
Kasimbazar, where the Receiver-General of Shiaista Khan re- 
sided,” to whom Bernier presented his bill of exchange for some 
rarities sold to the Nawwab.* It may also be noted that the 
emperor had appointed Kartalab Khan faujdar of Makhsusabad 
not just at random without any reason. And as he was the 
governor of the place he naturally selected it for his residence 
when he decided to remove the revenue headquarters from Dacca. 
With the whole revenue establishment and officers Kartalab Khan 
moved to Makhsusabad in the second year of his office, in 1702 
A.C. The transfer of the revenue capital of the province from 
Dacca robbed it of much of its importance, and before long the 
sttbhadar also left the place. From this time Dacca began to 
decline and recede into the background. Secondly, henceforth 
Kartalab Khan began to depend more and more on Hindu officials 
and zamindars in revenue matters. This policy was largely 
responsible for the risc of a new class of king-makers who soon 
overshadowed the Muslim nobility in the country. 

The conflict between the Prince and the diwan soon found 
expression through another issuc. At the end of 1702 the Orissa 
stibhadar ‘Askar Khan died and the emperor conferred the vacant 
post on Prince ‘Azim al-Din, in addition to his Bengal post. 
Kartalab Khan raised objection to this arrangement and on his 
representation the appointment was cancelled after only a 
fortnight. As a measure of compromise, however, the emperor 


' Raydd., p.252. 

2 fhid., p.251, T.B.. fF. 28B-29a, quoted in A. Karim, Murshid Quli Khan and his times, p.21. 

> Tavernier. Volt, p.108. By “Receiver-Generaf” Berneir obviously means cither the 
viceroy’s diwan ar the provincial diwn. 
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added, on 21 January 1703, the sibahdari of Bihar to Prince ‘Azim 
al-Din, and at the same time entrusted the executive administra- 
tion of Orissa to Kartalab Khan, “calling him naib subahdar and 
faujdar (or haris, i.c. defender) of Orissa.”’ Even this arrangement 
did not solve the conflict. Hence, after about six months, on 29 
July 1703, the emperor ordered the Prince to take up his residence 
in Bihar, leaving his son Prince Farrukh Siyar as his deputy at 
Dacca. At the same time Kartalab Khan was elevated to the 
position of sūbahdār of Orissa, in addition to his post of dīwān of 


Bengal and Orissa, and the young prince Farrukh Siyar was asked 


to “obey the diwan as his guardian”.” 


This arrangement was made after or on the eve of Kartalab 
Khān’s visit to the emperor’s court in the Deccan in 1703. 
Kartalab Khan not only submitted there an increased revenue 
from Bengal but also presented the emperor and his ministers 
with large amounts of money and rarities from Bengal. He also 
fully satisfied the central diwan and auditor-general about the 
revenue accounts of Bengal. The emperor conferred on Kartalab 
Khin the title of Murshid Quli Khan, probably confirming him at 
that time as siibahdar of Orissa, presented him with a robe of 
honour, a standard and kertle-drums, allowed him to rename 
Makhsusabad as Murshidabad® and to establish a royal mint 


| ALB, p.404. 

? Ahkim-i-'Alamgiri, {.166.b, 117b and 220a, quoted in ibid., pp.404, 405. Dr. A. Karim 
does not appear to be correct in stating (Murshid Qul Khan and his Times, p.23) that Farrukh 
Siyar’s stay at Dacca “was only a private arrangement made by the subahdar without any proper 
imperial sanction.” Earlier (at p.22) Dr, Karim states, however, that the Emperor ordered the 
prince to leave Bengal and to retire to Bihar. It is simply unreasonable to assume that the emperor 
made such an order without making any provision for the Bengal administration. Dr. Karim’s 
confusion seams to have arisen from his assumption, based on the rather general statement of the 
Riyad and the Tawarikh-i-Bangalah, that the emperor's orders for Prince ‘Azim al-Din to leave 
Bengal were made as an immediate sequel to the naqd] soldiers incident, though he (Dr. Kanm) 
notes correctly, on the basis of the English records, that the Prince left Bengal towards the end of 
1703 or by the beginning of 1704. That means he left Bengal same twa to three years after the naqdi 
soldiers incident. The important fact which escaped Dr. Karim’s notice is the conflict over the 
Orissa appointment and as its sequel, the addition of Bihar sabahdiri to ‘Azim al-Din and the 
elevation of Kartalab Khan to the suibahdiri of Orissa. Obviously, once again, neither could the 
Prince, shore of open insubordination, withdraw to Bihar without the Emperor's permission, nor 
could the latter have asked the Prince to move to Bihar, which was till then under a separate 
sabzhdir named Shamshir Khan, without first bringing it under ‘Azim al-Din's jurisdiction. 
Because of having missed these points Dr. Karim also fails to explain adequately Kartalab Khan's 
visit to the imperial court in the later half of 1703 (pp.22-23) and his receipt of the tide of Murshid 
Quli Khia, éte. 

3 Riyid, p.254; T.B, C30.b. 
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there. Further, he was appointed, in January 1704, diw4dn of Bihar 
also.! With these honours and promotions Kartalab Khan, now 
Murshid Quli Khan, returned to Bengal in May, 1704.7 

Before Murshid Quli Khan returned to Bengal, Prince ‘Azim 
aD in moved out of Dacca at the end of 1703 or the beginning of 
1704.? He fixed his residence at Patna which he was also permitted 
to rename after him as ‘Azimabad, just as Murshid Quli Khan was 
allowed to rename Makhsusabad after himself. With the Prince's 
departure from Dacca his viceroyalty in Bengal practically came 
to an end, for he never afterwards returned to the province where 
Murshid Quli Khan emerged as the real administrator, holding at 
the same time the office of diwan of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
sbahdir of Orissa, and “guardian” of the na’ib-subahdar Prince 
Farrukh Siyar at Dacca. Prince ‘Azim al-Din remained at Patna 
- (Azimabad) for about three years more when he was recalled to 
court on the eve of emperor Aurangzeb's death. After che 
empcror’s death in 1707 his son Bahadur Shah I, father of Prince 
‘Azim al-Din, became emperor, conferred on the Jatter the title of 
‘Azim al-Shan, and continued his appointment as sūbahdâr of 
Bengal and Bihar. Prince ‘Azim al-Shan (‘Azim al- Din) stayed at 
court, however, nominally ruling Bengal and Bihar through his 
sons Farrukh Siyar and Karim al-Din as deputy subahdars 
respectively at Dacca and Patna, and acting rather as adviser of his 
father till his death in February 1712. Prince “Azim al-Shan was 
killed in the following month in the war of succession which 
followed Bahadur Shah I’s death. 


1 Abkim-i~Atungiri, £105 b. 

2 Consultations, 20 May and X8 June 1704, quoted in A. Karim, op.cit, pp.23, 111. 

3 Consultations. 2 March 1704: also Abstract of Lerters received trom C oast and “Bay”, 
Vall. p.3. both quoted in A.Karim, op.cit. p.22. 


PART IV 
THE MURSHIDABAD NIYABAT 


CHAPTER XXIII 
MURSHID QULI KHAN (1704-1727) 
I; MURSHID QULI KHAN, “A MAN CHOSEN BY GOD" 


From 1704 to 1727 Bengal enjoyed a comparative and rather 
uneasy peace under Murshid Quli Khan, while the centre of the 
Mughal empire had been convulsed by frequent wars of succes- 
sion and change of rulers. Very little information is available 
regarding Murshid Quli Khan’s early life prior to his emergence 
in the Bengal scene. According to the Ma’athir al~’Umara’ he is 
said to have been originally a Brahman boy whom Haji Shafi‘ of 
Isfahan, a veteran Mughal official serving in various capacities 
including the diwani of Bengal and the Deccan, is stated to have 
brought up like a son giving him the name of Muhammad Hadi. 
Neither the place nor the date of purchase of the boy is mentioned; 
but it is further stated that he accompanied his patron to Iran after 
the latter’s retire ment from the Mughal service and subsequently 
returned to India after his death. Muhammad Hadi next accepted 
service under Haji ‘Abd Allah Khurasani, the diwan of Berar.’ 

This information about Murshid Quli Khan’s early life has 
been generally accepted by subsequent writers and, as Haji Shafi‘ 
Isfahani appears to have retired from Mughal service by 1690 and 
as Muhammad Hadi is found employed as diwan of the Deccan on 
the eve of his transfer to Bengal in 1700, it has been further 
assumed that he returned from Iran and accepted service in Berar 
by 1696.2 There are however certain other facts which make it 
necessary to take this account with caution. When Muhammad 
Hadi, then Kartalab Khan, first came to Bengal in 1700 he must 
have been over forty years, of age, his daughter having been 
already married to Shuja‘ al-Din Khan, a Persian noble of Turkish 
origin. It also appears that Shuja‘ al-Din’s son Muhammad Asad 
Allah (later Sarfaraz Khan) was also born before this date. Hence 
Kartalab Khan must have been a married and well-established 


1 Ma'ithir al-’Umar2’, Vol. ili; p.75t. 
2 J.N. Sarkar in H.B., Ii., p.400; A. Karim, op.cit.. p.15. 
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1 Ma'ithir al-’Umara’, Vol.I; p.751. 
2 J.N. Sarkar in H.B., IL, p.400; A. Karim, op.cit, p15. 
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person at the latest by the early 1680’s so as to have not only a 
marriageable daughter but also a grandson born to him before 
1700. The story of Murshid Quli Khan’s having accompanied his 
patron to Iran in or by 1690 as a dependent young man thus 
appears improbable. Secondly, Murshid Quli Khan was married 
to a Persian noble family, and his wife’s sister was married to 
another Persian noble named Bakhsh ‘Ali Khin who also 
subsequently came to Bengal. Had Murshid Quli Khan been a 
recent convert with no family or employment standing by 1680, 
no noble would have given his daughter in marriage to him. 
Thirdly, in 1704 fourteen of his relatives came to India from iran. 
It would be unreasonable to assume that they were merely related 
to him through Haji Shafi‘ Khan. That they were closely related 
to Murshid Quli Khan himself and had come to join him is clear 
from the fact that he rather went out of his way to persuade the 
emperor Aurangzeb to grant each of them a mansab and an 
employment in Bengal.! Most probably the above mentioned 
Bakhsh ‘Ali Khan and other relatives whom Murshid Quli Khan 
pushed in various key posts under him came to Bengal about that 
time. Thus the story of his having been originally a Brahman boy 
does not appear to be free from doubts. Probably a Hindu origin 
has been attributed to him because of his notable success as a 
diw4n,Hindu officials including Todar Mall being famous in the 
domain of revenue administration during the Mughai period. 

Be that as it may, on his return to Bengal early in 1704 after 
his visit to the imperial court? Murshid Quli Khan emerged as the 
most trusted and powerful officer in the eastern provinces, being 
then appointed at the same time diwan and nazim (sūbahdār) of 
Orissa, diwan of Bengal and Bihar, and guardian of the 
na'ib-subahdar of Bengal. No Mughal official before or after him 
held so many posts at the same time, especially combining in 
himself the diwanship and sdbahdarship of one province together 
with the diwani of two other provinces. The emperor Aurangzeb 
was quite aware of the importance of such concentration of 
powers in one hand, for he mentioned this in a communication in 


' Abkan-i-‘Alameiri. £.06a, quoted in H.B.. I.. p 402 and A. Karim, op.cit., pp.24-25. 
2 See supra, pp.529-530, 
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the same year to Prince ‘Azim al-Din, the sibahdar of Berfgal and 
Bihar, if only to make him feel that he was nonetheless the 
superintending authority over Murshid Quli Khan. Aurangzeb 
wrote: “One and the same man is diwan of Bengal and Bihar, and 
nazim and diwan of Orissa, with absolute authority. I myself have 
. not the capacity for doing so much work; perhaps only ‘a man 
chosen by God’ is gifted with the requisite ability. You ought to 
‘get reports (about M.Q.’s actual administration) from some 
impartial person by tactful persuasion. The nazim of the subah 
cannot breathe (at ease) on observing such concentration of power 
“in one hand.”! 

This communication of course indicates the emperor’s almost 
unbounded trust in the sincerity and capabilities of Murshid Quli 
Khan, with which he was undoubtedly gifted; but it also reveals 
that the grand old emperor, still then involved in the protracted 
Deccan wars, was really facing a shortage of efficient and faithful 
personnel to man the various key posts in such important 
outlying provinces as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Behind Murshid 
Quli Khan’s rather phenomenal rise lurked a crisis of character 
among the princes and the nobility which before long corroded 
the vitality of the Mughal imperial fabric and which, in a way, 
obliged Murshid Quli Khan in his turn to fall back upon 
non-Muslim talent and support for discharging the duties with 
which he was entrusted. The empetor’s trust was not, however, 
mislaid. Murshid Qili Khan proved true to it till his death. With 
the exception of a short interval from 1708 to 1710 he remained at 
the helm of affairs in Bengal from 1704 to 1727, maintaining law 
and order in the province and remitting regular and rather 
increased revenues to each of the succeeding emperors at Delhi. 

Needless to say, Murshid Qul? Khan’s position during the 
rest of Aurangzeb’s reign, from 1704 to 1707, was supreme and 
undisputed in the three provinces. He was allowed to appoint his 
own deputies and agents, and any appointment of consequence 
there was made according to his recommendations. As already 
mentioned, in 1704 fourteen of his relatives reached Delhi from 


| t Abkim., £198, translated and quoted by-J.N. Sarkar in H.B., I.. pp.401-402. 
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Iran and at his request the emperor granted a mansab to each of 
them and appointed them in various capacities in Bengal. Before 
the emperor’s death there was a further increase in Murshid Quli 
Khan’s power and influence. As Aurangzeb felt his end was 
nearing he recalled to court Prince “Azim al-Din, the subahdar of 
Bengal and Bihar residing at Patna, and entrusted Murshid Quli 
Khan with the guardianship of both the deputy sibahdars at 
Dacca and Patna, Prince Farrukh Siyar and Prince Karim al-Din 
respectively, who were the sons of Prince ‘Azim al-Din. 

After Aurangzeb’s death (7 March 1707) there was a 
temporary set-back in Murshid Quli Khan’s career. Prince ‘Azim 
al-Din’s father Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam, the eldest of ‘the 
three surviving sons of the late emperor, came out victorious in 
the war of succession and ascended the throne in June 1707 under 
the title of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah (I). He naturally rewarded 
and promoted his adherents and supporters including his four 
sons of whom Prince ‘Azim al-Din, the second, received the title 
of Prince ‘Azim al-Shan and also the confirmation of his 
subahdarship of Bengal and Bihar. Like his other brothers, 
however, he chose to stay at court, governing the provinces 
through deputies and acting mainly as an adviser of the emperor. 
Presumably under his advice the new emperor, shortly after his 
accession, relieved Murshid Quli Khan of the drwanr of Bengal 
and Bihar, appointing Diyā’ Allah Khan and Shamshir Khan 
respectively as diwans of the two provinces. And on 24 January 
1708 (30 Shawwal, 1119 H.) the sabahdari of Orissa also was 
conferred on Prince ‘Azim al-Shan and Murshid Quli Khan was 
transferred to the Deccan as diwan of that place. 

For more than two years, from the beginning of 1708 to the 
end of 1710 Murshid Quli Khan remained away from Bengal. 
During this period matters were not well managed in Bengal by 
Prince ‘Azim al-Shan’s deputies who were often engaged in 
mutual rivalry and quarrels culminating in the murder of the 
diwan, Diya’ Allah Khan in January 1710 in the streets of 
Murshidabad at the hands of a groupof nagdi troopers. In the 
meantime there was a reconciliation between Murshid Quli Khan 
and Prince ‘Azim al-Shin. The former was shrewd enough to 
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recognize the power behind the throne, while the latter, conscious 
of the honesty and abilities of the diwan, wanted to win him over 
to his side in preparation for his bid for the Delhi throne. 
Accordingly Murshid Quli Khan was reposted to Bengal where 
he arrived towards the end of 1710. According to the English 
records he returned to Bengal as Prince ‘Azim al-Shan’s 


“creature”. ! 


il: CONFLICT WITH DIYA' AL-DIN KHAN AND PRINCE FARRUK# SIYAR 


Murshid Quli Khan did not find the situation in Bengal, 
however, quite the same as he had left it. Particularly he found 
that 2 separate arrangement had been made for the administration 
of the port-towns of Hugli and Balasore and the collection of 
customs at those palces. These were taken out of the provincial 
diwan’s jurisdiction and placed directly under the control of the 
central government with one Diya’ al-Din Khan, a noble with 
high connections at court, as faujdar (governor) of Hugli and 
controller of all the eastern ports of the Mughal dominion. Why 
this arrangement was made is not known; but it appears to have 
soon found favour with the European traders, especially the 
English, with whom Diya’ al-Din Khan had already been on 
friendly terms while serving in the Deccan. Murshid Quli Khan 
naturally disliked this division of authority and was much 
annoyed because, as will be seen later on, the English attempted to 
by-pass his authority in the matter of obtaining trade privileges in 
Bengal and also because Diya’ al-Din Khan and his pishkar, 
Kinkar Sen, “indulged in private trade and probably used their 
official position to avoid payment of duties, defrauding the state 
of its revenue.”* At any rate Murshid Quli Khan had good reasons 
for his objections to the arrangement and on his representations 
the emperor ordered in September 1711 the transfer of Diya’ 
al-Din Khan from Hugli and placed the faujdari of the place and 
the work of collection of customs once again under the provincial 
diw4n’s control.? Thereupon Murshid Quli Khan sent Wali Beg 
as deputy governor of Hugli to take charge of the place and also to 


1 Consultations, 12 March, 1712. 
2 A. Karim, op.cit., pp.37-38, on the basis of Consultations, 2 May, 1712. 
> Consultations, 13 October, 1711. Also Riyad, pp.262-263. 
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receive the accounts from Dtya’ al-Din and his assistant Kinkar 
Sen. Instead of peacefully submitting to the imperial orders, 
however, Diya’ al-Din refused to give up charge or to render an 
account, collected his forces and entrenched himself before 
Chandernagar. Wali Beg also encamped with his troops at a short 
distance in front of Diya’ al-Din’s entrenchment. The latter 
obtained support in men and arms from the neighbouring Dutch 
and French settlements. The English, though they considered 
Diya’ al-Din as their “friend”, intelligently held themselves aloof 
from the conflict at its initial stage, and unsuccessfully attempted 
to mediate between the contending parties at a later stage. Almost 
daily skirmishes with occasional fightings between the two armies 
continued for several months. 

Diya’ al-Din was encouraged to prolong his defiance of 
Murshid Quli Khan because of the death of the emperor Bahadur 
Shah in February 1712 and the outbreak of another war of 
succession among his four surviving sons. For once in his life 
Murshid Quii Khin took a hasty and rather ill-calculated step. He 
immediately declared ‘Azim al-Shin emperor and had the Friday 
khutba (sermon) read and coins struck in his name.” The latter 
was however killed in the war of succession in March and 
Bahadur Shah's eldest son came out victorious and ascended the 
throne under the title of Mu‘izz al-Din Jahandar Shah. To make 
amends for his previous incorrect step, Murshid Qul? Khan now 
quickly announced his allegiance to the new emperor and sent a 
large amount of the provincial revenue to him. As shown by his 
subsequent conduct, Murshid Quli Khan also resolved henceforth 
to keep out of any future dispute over the throne and to render 
allegiance to its actual occupant. This policy worked out well in 
the long run; but for the time being it involved him in another 
trouble. For Prince Farrukh Siyar, the late Prince ‘Azim al-Shan’s 
son, who was then at Patna, now disputed his uncle’s succession, 
declared himself cmpecror and, in order to prosecute his war 
against Jahandar Shah, demanded from Murshid Quli Khan the 
revenue of Bengal and Orissa. The latter declined to comply with 


i Consultations, 13 October, 1731, 
2 Consultations, 25 March, 712. 
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the requisition stating that he would be loyal to any prince who 
was on the throne of Delhi and that Farrukh Siyar was as yet only 
a contender for it. “Since Mu'izz al-Din, your uncle, is in 
possession of the Crown and the Throne, ” he wrote, “the 
imperial revenue cannot be paid to you.” ! Thereupon Farrukh 
Siyar sent two successive expeditions against Murshid Quli Khan 
between April and September 1712.7 On the second occasion 
Farrukh Siyar also asked the English, as they were “very strong in 
Calcutta”, to seize Murshid Quli Khan if he fled there.” The latter 
succeeded, however, in not only defeating and driving back 
Farrukh Siyar’s forces but also in killing in battle on the second 
occasion the latter’s siibahdar designate for Bengal and Orissa, 
Rashid Khan. Farrukh Siyar sent a third expedition against 
Bengal, but developments nearer the capital (Delhi) forced him to 
recall his troops and to march westward. 

Being thus relieved of the pressure from Farrukh Siyar’s side 
Murshid Quli Khan now turned his attention towards the trouble 
at Hugli. He recalled Wali Beg and sent Mir Abu Talib as the new 
faujdar of Hugli with another force in November 1712 to dislodge 
Diya’ al-Din. Mir Abū Talib could not however fare better 
mainly because of the disloyalty of the Portuguese mercenaries 
under his command and the disaffection of a section of his own 
soldiers. In the meantime there was a change of scene at Delhi. 
Farrukh Siyar, with the help of the two “Sayyid brothers”, Sayyid 
Hasan ‘Ali Khan, deputy sūbahdār of Bihar, and Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah Khan, deputy sabahdar of Allahabad, succeeded in over- 
throwing Jahandar Shah and in ascending the throne in January 
1213. Murshid Quli Khan lost no time in tendering his allegiance 
to the new emperor and in sending him the revenues of Bengal 
and Orissa together with appropriate presents. On his part 
Farrukh Siyar, now eager to consolidate his position, was 
naturally happy to receive the allegiance and adhesion of so 
efficient and powerful an officer like Murshid Quli Kh2a whom 
he knew too well to have any misgivings about him and whose 


' Riyad., p.268. 
? See for details, Karim, op.cit, pp.44-47. 
> Consukations, 2 May, 1712, 
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overthrow would not in any case be an casy job. Moreover the 
timely arrival of the Bengal and Orissa revenues and the prospect 
of such regular remittances in future, in view of Murshid Quli 
Khan’s past performances, soothed the wounded feelings of the 
new emperor. He was perhaps also mindful of the fact chat 
Murshid Quli Khan was after all initially a champion of his 
(Farrukh Siyar's) father’s cause and that the diwan’s subsequent 
attitude must have been due to the unexpected turn of events 
leading to the defeat and death of ‘Azim al-Shån and the accession 
of Jahandar Shah. Hence Farruk Siyar overlooked Murshid Quli 
Khan’s past but not too unconstitutional refusal to render 
allegiance and pay the revenues, confirmed him in the diwan? of 
Benga! and also added to his charge the diwan and the stibahdari 
of Orissa. Morcover Khan-i-Jahin, who had been stibahdir of 
Bengal during Jahāndar Shāh’s short reign, was dismissed by 
Farrukh Siyar who nonunally conferred the sūbahdārī on his 
infant son prince Farkhunda Siyar and appointed Murshid Quli 
Khan as his deputy.’ The infant prince died a few months 
afterwards in May 1713 when the sūbahdārīi was given to the 
influcntial court noble Mir Jumla, who centinued to stay at court, 

while Murshid Quli Khan was made his deputy as well in Bengal. 

Thus with the accession of Farrukh Styar a critical phase in 
Murshid Quli Khin’s career was over and, with the exception of 
Bihar, he more than regained the position which he had come to 
occupy under Aurangzeb, combiming in himself the diwan7 and 
sabahdari of Orissa, and the diwani and the deputy sabahdari of 
Bengal. 

The fate of Murshid Quh Khan’s earstwhile enemy, Diya’ 
al-Din, also took a turn for the better. His persistence in not 


’ The explanation (Karim, op.ctt.. pp-48-49) that Farrukh Siyar was eecanciled with Mursind 
Quli Khan breause, i view of the division of the Deihi court nobles into ewo hostie groups, the 
former was seeking, for Bengal a non-partisan officer like Murshid Quli Khan and because the latter 
was successful in “maintaining peace in the aca under ms jurisdiction” during the “nwa wars of 
succession”, dees not appear convincing. For the division of the court nobles into rwo hoscile 
camps was rather a subsequent development; and Farrukh Siyar had no special reason co be happy 
with Murshid Quli Khin's supposed maintenance of peace during the two wars of succession, in 
one of which the two were apparently ranged on opposite sides. Moreover, there was really no 
peace during that period: tt was distrubcd by the tripartite struggle between Murshid Quli Khan, 
zya’ al-Din Khan and Prince Farrukh Siyar, and, also, as an upshot of these. by the rebellion of 
Sitaram (see below). 
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yielding to the orders of his dismissal proved fruitful; for shortly 
after his accession Farrukh Siyar appointed him in April 1713 
diwan in the Coromandel coast. He left Hugh towards the end of 
June to take up his new assignment. His assistant, Kinkar Sen, is 
stated to have accompanied his patron but subsequently returned 
to Bengal where, it is further stated, Murshid Quli Khan first 
excused him and appointed him revenue collector at Hugli bur 
then at the end of one year arrested him on a charge of 
malversation of funds and threw him into prison where, it is said, 
he died on account of stomach troubles caused by a peculiar kind 
of laxative food supplied to him.' This tradition about Kinkar Sen 
has to be taken with caution, as Dr. Karim points out,” for the 
date of his death suggested by the above mentioned tradition does 
not tally with the information contained in the English records 
which show that Kinkar Sen was sull alive and in the good book 
of Murshid Quilt Khan ali as fate as 1721. 


Hk: SITARAM'S REBELLION 


Scarcely had the trouble with Diya’ al-Din and Prince 
Farrukh Siyar been over when Murshid Quli Khan’s attention was 
drawn to the task of suppressing the rebellion of Sitaram, a 
zamindar in the south-eastern part of Jessore district, then 
included in a revenue and administrative division called Bhusna- 
Mahmadabad. Sitaram’s father was a petty revenue collector 
under the faujdar of Bhusna. Sitārām was allowed to continue in 
that post in view of his abilities and, according to one view, as a 
check against the recalcitrant Afghans who lived in the area.> He 
gradually established himself as a zamindar there and built for 
himself a fortified residence at Muhammadpur, some fourteen 
miles to the south-east of modern Magura town. Inscriptions 
found at two temples built by him at that place contain the dates 
1621 and 1625 Saka, corresponding to 1699 and 1703-4 A.C.* This 
fact shows that he established himself in the locality towards the 


! Riyad., pp.264-265. 

* Kanm, op.cit. pp.4i-43. 

> H.B., IL, p.416. 

* Westland, A Report on the District of Jessore, its antiquities, its history and its commerce, 
second edition Calcutta, 1874. pp. 25-38. 
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closing years of the seventeenth and the early years of the 
eighteenth centuries. This was, as noted above, a troublous period 
marked by the easy-going viceroyalty of Ibrahim Khan and the 
rebellion of Shova Singh and Rahim Afghan, followed by the 
conflict between Prince ‘Azim al-Shan (‘Azim al-Din) and the 
diwan Kartalab Khan (Murshid Quli Khan), the transfer of the 
revenue headquarters from Dacca to Murshidabad, the departure 
of the viceroy from Dacca to Patna, then Murshid Quli Khin’s 
absence from the province for more than two years (1708—1710) 
and the squabbles and quarrcls among the local officials culmina- 
ting in the murder of the diwan Diya’ Allah Khan and, finally, 
Murshid Quli Khan’s return to Bengal and his conflicts wich 
Diya’ al-Din Khan and Prince Farrukh Siyar. From 1690 to 1713, 
therefore, Bengal passed through a period of confusion and 
instability during which the administrators and officers were 
mainly preoccupied with the question of their personal position 
and security. Sitaram obviously took advantage of this unsettled 
state of affairs. By the time Murshid Quli Khan was engaged in 
the last mentioned conflict Sitaram had already started defying the 
faujdar of Bhusna, withholding payment of revenue and plunder- 
ing the neighbouring tracts with a band of armed men. It is stated 
that for sometime the faujdir, Abū Turab, who was a Sayyid and 
related to the emperor's family, attempted without success to put 
down Sitaram.! The latter, being “sheltered by forests and rivers”, 
avoided any direct confrontation with the faujdar’s forces but 
harassed him by surprise attacks and plundering raids. It appears 
that Murshid Quli Khan did not or could not send any 
reinforcements to Abū Turab who, left to his own limited 
resources, was one day ambushed and killed by Sitaram’s men, 
most probably early in 1713.? This roused Murshid Quli Khan to 
action. He appointed his brother-in-law Bakhsh ‘Ali Khan faujdar 
of Bhusna and sent a contingent with him to suppress Sitaram. 
Orders were also given to all the zamindars, under threat of 
confiscation of their zamindaries, to cooperate with Bakhsh ‘Ali 
Khan and to prevent Sitaram’s escape through their areas. They 
' Riyad., pp. 165-66 


2 Ibid. Most probably Abi Turab belonged to the party of nobles opposed to Murshid Quli 
Khin, for the Riydd (p.265) stated that Abu Turib “looked down upon” the latter. 
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readily cooperated with the faujdar who easily captured Sitaram 
and sent him in chains to Murshidabad where he was condemned 
to death and his body was hung on a tree on the high road from 
Murshidabad to Dacca as a warning to would-be rebels.’ Some 
members of his family and male servants including two sons and a 
daughter took shelter in the English settlement at Calcutta in the 
quarters of the Company’s patwari Ramnath.”? Under Murshid 
Quli Khin’s orders they were made over by the English 
authorities and were sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. 
Sitiram’s moveable properties were confiscated and his zamindari 
was given to Rāmjīvan,? brother of Murshid Quli Khin’s 
mint-officer Raghunandan. ; 

Sitiram’s rebellion was clearly a by-product of the troubles 
and preoccupations with which the provincial administration was 
beset at that time and, significantly, it coincided with Murshid 
Quli Khan's conflict with Diya’ al-Din Khan on the one one hand, 
and Prince Farrukh Siyar on the other. The very fact fact that 
Sitaram was easily suppressed when Murshid Quli Khan turned 
his attention to him shows that he was not even very strong. By 
ali contemporary and near-contemporary accounts he appears to 
be a small zamindar. Even the English at Calcutta, when asked to 
surrender Sitarim’s family, referred to him as the “late Jamindaree 
[zamindar] of Boosnaly”, Some modern Hindu nationalist writers 
have, however, found in him a great national hero, speaking of his 
zamindari, which never embraced more than a part of Jessore 
district, as “the last Hindu kingdom of Bengal” covering “about 
one-half of south Bengal”.* There is nothing in the sources to 
support such an assumption. He was undoubtedly an ambitious 
person who clearly overrated both his own abilities and the 

t fhid., p.267. 

2 Consuitations, 11 February, 3,4,5 & 7 March, 1714, quoted in Karim, op.cit, p.51, 

"> Riyad., p.267. 

* Jadunath Sarkar in H.B.1., p.416, following others like S.C. Mitra’s treatment in his 
History of fessore-Khulna, Part Il (Bengali text). Sarkar’s approach is very much characteristic of 
his selinconsistency. He starts by describing Sitarim as “one among the zamindars crushed by 
Murshid Qui Khan” {ibid.) and ends up by lamenting over the fall of what he calls “the last Hindu 
Kingdom of Bengal”. Sarkar places Sitacim by the ade of Pratapiditya as the most “tragic figures 
in the history and popular tradition of this province”, chough, interstingly enough, Sarkar 


condemns Pratapaditya earlier in che same book (pp.225-26) as nothing more than a “bloated” 
zamindar. Sarkar is also incorrect in stating Abū Turab as the faujdir of Hugh. 
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troubles of the provincial administration. The very fact that all che 
other neighbouring zamindars cooperated with the administration 
for his suppression shows, as pointed out by one writer, that he 
could not even muster the support of any influential section of his 
own community. “His rising was thus only personal, it was no 
national rising.”! 


IV: MURSHID QULI KHAN AS SUBAHDAR OF BENGAL: 
HIS ADMINISTRATIVE AND REVENUE MEASURES 


Murshid Quli Khan continued to be the na1b-subahdar of 
Bengal, along with being its diw4n and the diwan and sibahdar of 
Orissa till 1715-16 (1128 H.) when he was raised to the 
subahdarship of Bengal too. This came about in consequence of a 
new turn in the court politics at Delhi. At the machinations of the 
Sayyid brothers Mir Jumla, the nominal sdbahdar of Bengal, was 
asked by the emperor to leave the court and to take up personally 
the administration of his province. Mir Jumla apparently submit- 
ted to these orders, but on coming up to Patna he seized the 
Bengal revenues which were being sent to Delhi, paid his soldiers 
with the money and then returned to Delhi. Thereupon the 
emperor Farrukh Siyar dismissed him from the sabahdari of 
Bengal and conferred it on Murshid Quli Khan. This took place 
either late in 1716 or early in 1717, the exact date of appointment 
is not mentioned in the sources.* Murshid Quli Khan thus became 
the sibahdar of Bengal in name which he had so long been in fact. 
In gratitude he sent a large amount of money and other things as 
present to the emperor. The latter in turn bestowed on him the 
title of Mu’tamin al-Mulk ‘Ala’ al-Daulat Zafar Khin Bahadur 
Nasir Jang and raised his rank to “seven thousand.” 

Shortly after this event Shuja‘at Khan and Najabat Khan,two 
Afghan zamindars of Tanki Sarabpur in sarkir Mahmdadabad, 
near modern Jessore town, defied the local authorities and started 
raiding the neighbouring zamindaries.* Their insubordination 
was clearly a sequel to Sitaram’s rebellion. Murshid Quli Khan 
was now, however, far stronger and his lieutenant Ahsan Allah 

‘K.P. Bandopadhyaya, op.cit.. p.81. 


2 See for discussion Kasim, op.cit., pp.54-56. 
? Riyad., pp. 278-80. 
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Khan, faujdir of Hugli, easily suppressed the rising and captured 
the two Afghan chiefs who were condemned to life imprison- 
ment. Their zamindaries, too, were assigned to Ramyivan. 

In the meantime a series of palace revolutions had taken place 
at Delhi. In April 1719 emperor Farrukh Siyar was strangled to 
death by the Sayyid brothers who then placed Rafi‘ al-Darajat, a 
grandson of Bahadur Shah I (by his son Rafi‘ al-Shan) on the 
throne. After only two months, however, Raft’ al-Darajat was 
deposed and his elder brother Rafi‘ al-Daulat was raised to the 
throne in June 1719. Shortly afterwards in the same year both the 
brothers died and Prince Raushan Akhtar, another grandson of 
Bahadur Shah came upon the throne and took the title of 
Muhammad Shāh.' He succeeded ultimately in overthrowing the 
Sayyid brothers in the following year and thus restoring some 
stability in the court politics which enabled him to remain on the 
throne till his death in 1748. 

During these changes at Delhi Murshid Quli Khan continued 
to send tributes and revenues to each succeeding emperor and was 
in turn confirmed in his position. Thus from 1713 to 1727, in 
which year he died, he remained rather in an undisturbed 
possession of Bengal and Orissa. Naturally the chief feature of his 
administration during this period was the concentration of powers 
in his hands. The process had actually started since the time of 
Aurangzeb, but it was under his weak successors that Murshid 
Quli Khan established himself as the virtual ruler of these two 
provinces. Why he still continued to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the Mughal emperor can only be guessed. Having passed the 
most formative and by far the greater part of his life under 
Aurangzeb, the awe and grandeur of the Mughal empire appears 
to have been deeply impressed on his mind so that he did not 
think in terms of throwing off his allegiance to it though, 
otherwise, he took all the care and steps not only to strengthen his 
hold but also to ensure the succession of his progeny to the rule of 
Bengal and Orissa. His administrative arrangements were geared 
to this end. Thus he had his son-in-law, Shuja‘ al-Din Muham- 


* Two other phantom rulers, Nikusiyar and Ibrahim, were also placed on the throne in quick 
succession before Muhammad Shåih’s accession. 
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mad Khan, appointed deputy sibahdar of Orissa, while another 

relative, I‘tisam Khan, was appointed deputy at Dacca. ! Similarly 

the faujdars of all important places were also Murshid Quli Khan’s 

relatives or chosen men. During Aurangzeb’s time Sayyid Akram 

Khan had been appointed deputy diwan of Bengal on Murshid 

Quli Khin’s recommendation. When he became stibahdar of 
Bengal the same Sayyid Akram Khin was appointed diwan of 
Bengal. After Sayyid Akram Khan's death Sayyid Radi Khin, 

husband of Murshid Quli Khan’s granddaughter, was appointed. 
diwan; and, again, on the latter’s death in 1720, Murshid Quli 

Khan had his grandson, Mirza Asad Allah, appointed diwan of 
Bengal with the title of Sarfaraz Khan. Murshid Quli Khan had no 

male issue; Sarfaraz Khan was the son of his only daughter Zinat 

al-Nisa’. To secure Sarfaraz Khan’s position Murshid Quli Khan 

had also before his death purchased the zamindari of Ghunakhali, 

near Murshidabad, in Sarfardz Khan's name and had requested the 

emperor to appoint him subahdar of Bengal. 

The same policy of securing his position by eliminating all 
possible opposition seems to have been responsible, at least 
partially, for his breaking up the influence of Muslim jagirdars in 
east and central Bengal, though carried out apparently for the 
purpose of increasing the revenue. He resumed their jagirs to 
crown lands and had alternative jagirs granted to them in Orissa. 
With the exception of the key administrative posts all the 
subordinate posts, particularly in the revenue department, were 
also filled up by Hindu employees. Even some of the key posts in 
that branch of the administration were given to Hindus. Accord- 
ing to the Tawdrikh-i-Bangalah this was done because it was easy 
to realize the dues from them.* The secretary of the treasury under 
Murshid Quli Khan, and the secretary of his own financial affairs 
were respectively Bhupat Rai and Krishna Rai whom he brought 
from the Deccan after his visit to the emperor’s court in 1703. The 
two auditor-generals, or sadr ganungos, were also Hindus, 
namely, Darpa Narayan and fai Narayan These two offices with 
their incumbents were of course created by Aurangzeb as checks 


' Karim, op.cit., p.66. 
? Quoted in ibid., p.77. 
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onthe provincial diwan’s powers prior to Murshid Quli Khin’s 
coming to Bengal. The latter not only retained them in their 
offices, but also, according to one suggestion,’ won over to his 
side the senior and more capable of them, Darpa Narayan,by 
entrusting him with the secretaryship of the treasury as well when 
Bhupat Rai died sometime after 1714. Similarly Murshid Quli 
Khan’s superintendent (darogha) of the mint was also a Hindu 
named Raghunandan. 

Murshid Quli Khan’s revenue administration was aimed at 
{a} securing an increase in the revenue without imposing an extra 
burden on the ra‘yats; (b) ensuring regularity in the collection; and 
(c) protecting the ra‘yats from any oppressive demands by the 
revenue-collecting agencies like the ‘amils and the zamindars. 
These were precisely the objects which the emperor Aurangzeb 
himself had in view and about which he had repeatedly reminded 
his viceroys from Shaista Khan onwards.’ In fact Murshid Quli 
Khan’s measures were in essence a continuation and completion of 
a policy outlined by his predecessors. He did not bring about any 
fundamental or drastic change in the revenue administration. 
Within the framework of the existing system he skilfully managed 
to achieve the above mentioned objects with considerable success. 
Nor were his measures adopted all at a time. Some of them were 
carried out early in his career as Aurangzeb’s diwan in the eastern 
provinces, while the others were completed rather late in his 
(Murshid Quli Khan’s) life when he was the sdbahdar of Bengal 
with others like Radi Khan and Sarfaraz Khan as the nominal 
diwans. 

Mismanagement in the revenue administration of the pro- 
vince since the time of Ibrahim Khan and the consequent fall in its 
revenue remittance, even after the appointment of two joint sadr 
ganungos, had led Aurangzeb to send Murshid Quli Khan there 
as the diwan. One of the latter’s earliest measures was therefore 
the preparation, with the help of existing records and the 
assistance of his officers, of a comprehensive revenue-roll of both 


! Karim, op.ert., p.68. Dr. Karim shows that the Tawdrikh-i-Bangalah's story of Murshid 
Quli Khin’s having entertained an ill-feeling towards Darpa Narain for a long time and ultimately 
punished him is untenable. 

7 Supra, pp. 427-430. 
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the land revenue and the sair (customs and other) taxes. Thus 
alone could he ascertain the exact amount of revenue obtainable 
from the province. He completed this work rather expeditiously 
and then took fresh undertakings from the zamindars, binding 
them to collect the land revenue in accordance with the roll and to 
make payments to the treasury by fixed periodical instalments. It 
appears that some of the zamindars, whose interests were 
adversely affected by these initial measures, objected to these 
proceedings and managed to take their case to the emperor, 
complaining of oppression and injustice on Murshid Quli Khan’s 
part. On being called upon to explain his conduct the latter 
satisfactorily explained that “after reaching Dacca he took 
security-bonds from the contractors of the revenue collection and 
fixed the periodical instalments payable by them at the prayer of 
the cultivators and following the practice of the late diwan Kifayet 
Khan.”' This shows that Murshid Quli Khan was then just 
systematizing the existing system following the practice of his 
predecessors, and that this measure, namely the taking of 
security-bonds from and the fixation of the periodical instalments 
payable by the revenue contractors were made “at the prayer of 
the cultivators”. It also shows that Murshid Quli Khan regarded 
the zamindars as “contractors of revenue collection.” During the 
same initial period he carried out another important measure 
alluded to above, that of resuming the jagirs in Bengal to 
crown lands and allotting to the jagirdars alternative jagirs in 
Orrisa. By these two measures Murshid Quli Khan was able to 
effect an immediate increase in the revenue receipts, not by any 
increased demand on the cultivators, but by systematizing and 
regularizing collection and payment by the zamindars. In con- 
tinuation of these two measures Murshid Quli Khan carried out 
later on in his life a more comprehensive survey of land and 
settlement of revenue, which was completed by 1722, when 
Bengal was divided into 13 chaklas or revenue divisions. 

1 Ahkim, 217b and 220a, translated and quoted by J.N. Sarkar in H.B.I\, p.411. Sarkar 
interprets the evidence as a “eadical change” whereby Murshid Quli Khin dispossessed the old 
zamindars and created a new Class of revenue contractors, The context does aot, however, support 


such an interpretation. There is no mention of dispossessing old zamindars and giving contracts to 
a completely new set of people. 
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According to Salim Allah, Murshid Qili Khan sent to each 
paraganah (revenue division) efficient surveyors and other officers 
who “measured the cultivated and fallow lands, village by village, 
plot by plot and ray‘at by ra‘yat and thus completed a set- 
tlement.... After preparing a comparative statement of the past 
and present [hast wa bud], a draft schedute of income, section by 
section, was brought to hand.”! The author further states that at 
the time of making this survey and settlement the zamindars were 
kept under restraint.? Obviously this restriction refers to those 
who did not cooperate with the survey operations or whose 
presence in their respective areas was considered a hindrance to 
the work. The survey was fairly comprehensive embracing 
almost all the areas of the sūbah, though, by the very narure of the 
country, some areas had to be left out of its scope. Salim Allah 
makes particular mention in this connection of Birbhum and 
Bishnupur, the former being excluded from the survey and 
settlement because, he says, its zamindar, Asad Allah, was a pious 
man who had granted lands for religious purposes; while the 
latter, Bishnupur, was left out because it was inaccessible, being 
full of jungles? It is mentioned, however, that the chakla 
(division) of Midnapur was detached from Orissa and attached to 
Bengal. It appears that by doing so Murshid Quli Khan wanted to 
make Bengal into 2 compact revenue province directly under him, 
leaving Orissa mainly under the care of the jagirdars for revenuc 
purposes; for otherwise there was no real need to detach the 
chakla of Midnapur from Orissa, Murshid Quli Khan being also 
the diwan and sūbahdār of that province as well. This inference is 
supported also by the fact that nothing is heard about his revenue 
measures there; nor does he appear to have any separate diwan 
appointed there, as he did in the case of Bengal when he became 
its sitbahdar. Be that as it may, by the above mentioned measures 
Murshid Quli Khan was indeed able to effect an increase in the 
revenue. Thus whereas the total revenue of the province 
according to Prince Shuja‘s settlement of 1658 A.C. was rupees 
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1,31,15,907, the total under Murshid Quli Khan reached 
1,41,88, 186, ' showing an increase of some eleven Jakhs (1100,000) 
of rupees. Considering the fact that many Bengal jagirs were 
resumed to crown lands and that some districts were also attached 
to Bengal from Orissa, the increase does not appear to be unusual; 
and it may be reasonably assumed that the rate of revenue 
continued to be more or less the same under Murshid Quli Khan 
as it was before him, namely one-fourth to one-third of the 
produce of land.” Even this amount does not appear to have been 
fully realized in any year so that it most probably represents 
“valuation” rather than “demand”. If Murshid Quli Khan 
increased the rate in any place, it was most probably with regard 
to those lands which were previously underassessed and whose 
productivity now increased because of improvement effected by 
the grant of loans or tagawi to cultivators, of which Salim Allah 
makes special mention in connection with the survey and 
settlement.’ The only instance of an extra tax or abwab created by 
Murshid Quli Khan was the abwab-i-Khasnawisi or commission 
for the clerks of the diwani department.* Unfortunately its size is 
not on record. On the other hand he abolished all illegal cesses. 

The increase in the revenue under Murshid Quli Khan was, 
as mentioned above, the result of regular and systematic collection 
‘rather than of any extra imposition on the people. In fact the 
guiding principle of his revenue administration was to protect the 
ra‘yats from any illegal or extortionate demands by the revenue 
collectors. And to ensure this he was unsparing in his vigilance 
and uncompromising with those who transgressed the rules in 
this respect. The work of collection was done by a class of agents 
(not farmers of revenue on the basis of the highest bid in auction) 
who came to be known as zamindars; and by a class of officials 
headed by the ‘amils and assisted by others like the ganungos and 
the mutasaddis. The ‘imi! was the chief collecting officer over a 
revenue division called sarkar or chaklah. In the sources the ‘mils 


1 James Grant, Analysts of the Finances of Bengal, Appendix 4 to Fifth Report. pp. 182-186, 
189-191. This figure is almose the same as mentioned by Salim Allah, T.B. p.38b. 

? Spe for discussion Karim, op.cit., pp.85-90. 
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and the zamindars are almost always mentioned together, though 
the exact nature of their relationship is nowhere clearly stated. It 
appears that the ‘amis, like the British “District Collectors” of 
later days, exercised a supervisory function over the zamindars 
and received revenues from them. The “amuls also coordinated and 
supervised the collection of revenue by his subordinate officials 
like the ganungos, ‘amins, etc. for lands held directly under the 
government and not included in any zamindari. Murshid Quli 
Khan exercised strict personal control over both the zamindars 
and the various officials. It is stated that he inspected the receipts 
and the disbursements and signed the ledgers daily. At the end of 
every month the various revenue collecting agencies, mainly, the 
zamindars, ‘mils, ganungos, etc. were required to render an 
account and if any one was found in default or guilty of other 
irregularities, he was kept in confinement and was variously 
punished,’ the habitually defaulting zamindars being dispossessed 
of their zamindaris. Mention has already been made abour the 
fixation of periodical instalments for the facility of both zamindars 
and ra‘yats. It appears that for the same purpose of maintaining 
regularity in collection Murshid Quit Khan introduced an 
year-cnding ceremony called Pūnya, which was held on the first 
day of the first Bengali month Baisakh (April-May). On that 
occasion the yearly accounts were brought to a close and the 
balance-sheet was prepared, after which the imperial revenues 
were despatched to the emperor. It may be noted that the date of 
the Pūnya ceremony coincided with the end of the main 
harvesting season in Bengal. 

Murshid Qul Khan was constantly vigilant about the 
interests of the ra‘yats. The zamindars and the ‘amils were bound 
by the revenuc-roll and none was allowed 2 free hand to deal with 
the ra‘yats. While the ‘anuls and other officiais of the revenue 
department received regular salaries from the state, the zamindars 
received as their remuneration ndnkar or subsistence allowance in 
the shape of land or a specified percentage of the revenue. Salim 
Allah categorically states that Murshid Quli Khan “curtailed rhe 
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influence of the zamindars upon the receipt and disbursement of 
the revenues.” Both Salim Allah and the Ahkam make it clear that 
the zamindars were required to enter into an agreement and give a 
bond to abide by the revenue roll and not to oppress the ra‘yats. 
Only those zamindars who agreed to work according to the new 
settlement were allowed to continue as such. It may be assumed 
that the rebellion of Sitaram and some other zamindars were at 
least partially due to such curtailment of their powers. Murshid 
Quli Khan did not remain idle by simply laying down the rules 
and taking bonds from the zamindars. He looked to it that these 
were scrupulously obeyed. Any one who transgressed the rules 
was subjected to exemplary punishment. It is recorded by Salim 
Allah that such was the dread of the Nawwab’s punishment for 
such offences that the zamindars and the ‘amuls used to keep their 
representatives (wakils) posted at Murshidabad to be constantly 
on the look-out for any possible or prospective complainant and 
to satisfy him beforehand by any means, for if a well-founded 
complaint reached Murshid Quli Khan’s ear the offender was sure 
to get severe punishment. ' 

In emphasizing this aspect of Murshid Quli Khan's revenue 
administration Salim Allah makes some statements which have 
led subsequent writers to assume that Murshid Quli Khan was an 
oppressor of the zamindars on whom he inflicted even barbarous 
punishments. Thus speaking about che punishment for defaulters 
Salim Allah writes that according to popular tradition Murshid 
Quli Khan’s diwan Radi Khan invented an ingenious method of 
punishing them, that of throwing them in pits filled with filth 
which he derisively termed vaikunth, the Sanskrit word for 
paradise.” It may be mentioned that Radi Khan was dīwān for a 
very short period, from 1717 to 1719, so that the unnatural 
practice, if at all, could have existed for that period only. 
Fortunately, however, Salim Allah takes care to mention that it 
was only a popular tradition. It may be assumed that Murshid 
Quli Khan’s strict justice naturally gave rise to exaggerated 
popular legends about him. This seems to be the case with at least 
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another such statement of Salim Allah which says that those of the 
defaulting zamindars who did not make payments even after the 
various punishments were, along with their wives and children, 
converted to Islam. ? The author does not cite a single instance of 
such forcible conversion. Had it ever been so, as one writer very 
aptly points out,? at least the rebel zamindar Sitaram’s family 
would have been converted to Islam; and that so many of Murshid 
Quli Khan’s Hindu officials, who were by no means helpless 
spectators and totally indifferent to their reigion, would not have 
cooperated with him. It may also be added that if there was any 
such instance of forcible conversion it would have found some 
mention in the records of the contemporary European traders, 
particulary of the English traders, who were rather careful 
observers of the local scene. 

Another erroneous view about Murshid Quli Khan, adv- 
anced bv adunath Sarkar, is that he dispossessed “the old landed 
proprietors of Bengal, called zamindars” and gave contracts for 
the collection of revenue to a class of people called jjaradars or 
farmers who were not of princely birth but were “merely glorified 
civil servants paid by a percentage on their collections.” Sarkar 
calls this the maldamini system and states that Murshid Quli Khan 
“thus created a new landed aristocracy in Bengal whose position 
was confirmed and made hereditary by Lord Cornwallis.”? The 
statement is based on the above noted evidence of the Ahkam-i- 
‘Alamgiri relating to some complaints about Murshid Quli Khan 
and his explanation in reply that he was merely taking “security 
bonds from the contractors of the revenue collection” etc.4 Even 
taking this evidence at its face value, it only shows that 
immediately on his arrival in Bengal Murshid Quli Khan 
attempted to regularize the collection of revenue by making the 
zamindars, whom he regarded as the contractors of revenue, 
conform to the existing rules with regard to the rate of revenue 
and the rights of the ra‘yats, as was indeed sought to be done by 
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his predecessor Kifayat Khan. There is nothing in this piece of 
information to suggest that Murshid Quli Khan took so sweeping 
a measure immediately on his arrival as that of making a 
completely new settlement by overthrowing the existing zamin- 
dars. Most of his well-known revenue measures were adopted 
much later in his life; and the few known instances of disposses- 
sion of zamindars also fall in that later period and they were all the 
result of either non-payment of revenue, or insubordination. 
Neither the evidence of the Ahkam-i-‘Alamgit7 nor that provided 
by Salim Allah warrants the assumption of a systematic policy of 
dispossession of old zamindars. The only systematic dispossession 
that took place during Murshid Quli Khan’s time was with regard 
to the Muslim jagirdars, as mentioned above, who werc 
dispossessed of thew Bengal jagirs and given alternative and less 
productive jagirs in Orissa. Most of these Bengal jagirs were 
resumed to crown lands; some might have been entrusted to 
zamindars for the purpose of revenue collection. But then Sarkar’s 
assumption does not have in view these jagirdars. Nor were the 
zamindras on the eve of Murshid Quli Khan’s arrival in Bengal 
“proprietors” of land, as supposed by Sarkar, who also describes 
them as “decayed scions of old Hindu ruling houses” or 
“descendants of the hereditary local officials and barons of the old 
Hindu and Muslim dynasties of the days before the coming of the 
Mughal sovercignty.”! If the allusion is to the Bara Bhuiyans and 
other petty chiefs who rose on the ruins of the Karrani (Afghan) 
state of Bengal, (and there was none else who could by any stretch 
of imagination be referred to as the old Hindu ruling families in 
Bengal prior to the coming of the Mughal sovereignty), it must at 
once be pointed out that excepting the Afghan chieftain of Hijli, 
all the others including Pratapaditya of Jessore, Ramchandra of 
Barisal and Ananta Manikya of Bhulua (Noakhali), were ousted 
and their territories annexed during Islam Khan Chishti’s time.” 
Even those who were pardoned or subsequently released from 
imprisonment were merely recruited in the imperial service. 
Sarkar himself earlier describes Pratapaditya and the others as “not 
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tribal heads, nor scions of any old and decayed royal house” but 
“at best bloated zamindars.”' The class of people who Jater on 
became known as zamindars were a different set of people. They 
were in fact revenue collecting agents receiving commission in the 
form of a fixed percentage of the revenue or some lands 
commensurate with that. They were never recognized as pro- 
prietors of the land for which they collected the revenue. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that even the jagirdars, who were 
the main props of the administration and many of whom enjoyed 
their jagirs in hereditary succession, were not treated as prop- 
rietors of the jagirs and could be ousted or given alternative jagirs, 
as was indeed done during Murshid Quli Khin’s time. They were 
also to collect the revenue of their yagirs according to the standard 
and specified rates, and any remainder of the revenue over and 
above their rankha (remuneration) was to be submitted to the 
state. Thus throughout this period, including the time of Murshid 
Quli Khan, the revenue from jigir lands formed a substantial part 
of the total revenue and was always shown separately in the 
accounts. This being the casc with regard to the jagirdars, it could 
scarcely be imagined that the Mughal emperors condescended to 
alienate the proprietorship of vast tracts of lands among the 
zamindars. Constitutionally, jagirs were granted by the emperors, 
whereas the zamindars were engaged by the viceroys, or more 
correctly, by the diwans, who being themselves jagirdars* and 
revenue administrators, did not have the authority to grant 
“proprietorship” of land to zamindars. Nor should the zamindars 
be confused with the peshkash-paying or tributary frontier 
chieftains, hke those of Kuch Bihar and Tippera who, according 
to Salim Allah, continued to send tributes to Murshid Quli 
Khan.? What the latter in fact did was that he merely dispossessed 
those zamindars only who withheld payment or refused to abide 
by the rules regarding the rates and oppressed the ra'yats, or who 


| HABA, p.226 See also supra, p. 293. 
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proved themselves recalcitrant or rebellious. And whenever such 
dispossession took place Murshid Quli Khan is found invariably 
settling the zamindari on a Hindu in preference to any Muslim, 
even when the dispossessed zamindar was a Muslim. In fact some 
of the big Hindu zamindaries came into being as a result of this 
policy. Before long these zamindars, along with the other Hindu 
officiais and financial magnates, emerged as an influential group 
relegating the Muslim nobility in the background. Even then, 
these were not exactly the zamindars “whose position was 
confirmed and made hereditary by Lord Cornwallis.” At least 
three distinctions must be borne in mind in this connection. 
Cornwallis’s settlement of 1793 was made with a class of revenue 
farmers, not hereditary zamindars, who had come into being 
largely replacing che latter by making the highest bids in 
successive auctions of the land revenue held between 1770 and 
1790. Neither under Murshid Quli Khan nor under any other 
Nawwab was there any public auction of the land revenue or a 
settlement of the zamindari (revenue-collecting right) on the basis 
of the highest bid, public or private. Secondly, the zamindars 
under the Nawwabs, specially under Murshid Quli Khan, were 
never recognized as proprictors of the land under their charge, 
though some of them, like many Mughal officials and yagirdars, 
enjoyed their privilege in hereditary succession. Cornwallis’s 
settlement, on the other hand, recognized the revenue farmers 
who were holding a ten-yearly contract by virtue of the auction of 
1789, as proprietors of the lands for which they had taken the 
contract to collect the revenue. Thirdly, and this was the most 
drastic of all the changes, Cornwallis’s settlement fixed only the 
government demand from the zamindars, leaving them free to 
realize as much as they could from the ra‘vats and, for facilitating 
the task of collection, also invested the zamindars with arbitrary 
powers of arrest, distraint of property and eviction of the ra‘yat 
from the land without reference to any court of law whatsoever. 
On the other hand, by all accounts the zamindars under Murshid 
Quli Khan were strictly required to collect only a specified rate of 
revenue from the ra‘yats, and were not in any way given a free 
hand to deal with the latter. We hear only of the arrests and. 
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evictions of the zamindars, not of the ra‘yats, under Murshid Quli 
Khan. Far from confirming anything, Cornwallis’s settlement just 
reversed the whole position. It transformed an upstart class of 
revenue farmers, not hereditary zamindars, into permanent 
proprietors of land, and reduced the ra‘yats, who were the 
practical owners of the land under the Nawwabs, to a lot worse 
than that of the serfs of Europe during the larer middle and the 
early modern ages. The British Indian authorities did in the long 
run realize this grievous blunder of Cornwallis and attempted in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century to rectify some of the 
worst aspects of the system, curbing the powers of the zamindars 
and affording some relief to the ra‘yats. It was then that the 
zamindars attempted to maintain their vested interests undimi- 
nished by raising the plea that their “proprietary” and other 
“rights” were historical in origin, dating from the time of the 
Nawwabs, Jadunath Sarkar’s statement seems to be a confusing 
assortment of this nineteenth century zamindari apology with the 
not too clear evidence of the Ahkam-i-‘Alamgiti. 


V: MURSHID QULI KHAN AND THE EUROPEAN TRADERS 


All the European traders who had already been in Bengal, 
namely the Danes, the Dutch, the English and the French, 
continued to carry on their trade in the province during Murshid 
Quli Khan’s time except that the first named nation, having fallen 
out with the local authorities, withdrew from the country in 1714. 
On the other hand the Ostenders made their appearance in Bengal 
towards the end of Murshid Quli Khan's rule and faced the 
combined opposition of the English and the Dutch. 

In general Murshid Quli Khin’s relation with these foreign 
traders was guided mainly by the consideration for collecting 
regular customs revenue from them. As such it followed more or 
less the same pattern as characterized the policies of his predeces- 
sors. He also treated them equally without showing any special 
favour to any of them although, because of the difference in the 
privileges which the European nations had been enjoying prior to 
his coming to Bengal, he did not or could not realize customs at 
the same rate from all of them. Some amount of complications 
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were also caused by the rivalry and hostility among the European 
traders themselves. 

Of the three principal European nations then trading in 
Bengal, the Dutch and the French continued to carry on their 
trade by paying the usual customs according to the terms of the 
grants which they had previously obtained and also by regulari- 
zing their position by obtaining fresh grants whenever there was a 
change of ruler. Thus the Dutch, who had obtained from emperor 
Aurangzeb in 1663 a farman allowing them co trade in the Mughal 
empire on payment of 34% customs, continued to do so till the 
general embargo on European trading in the Mughal dominions 
imposed by Aurangzeb in 1701 in consequence of indiscriminate 
piracy committed on the , Mughal ships in the Indian ocean 
allegedly by the Europeans.’ After the withdrawal of the embargo 
at the beginning of 1703 the Dutch obtained from Murshid Qul; 
Khan in 1704 a fresh parwana confirming their former privileges.* 
Moreover, when Bahadur Sh3h succeeded to the throne they 
obtained from him in the second year of his reign (1708) a new 
farman for their trade in the Mughal empire. This farmdan reduced 
the rate of customs payable by them from 34% to2$ %° and in 
conformity with this they also obtained two parwanas from the 
provincial authorities, one from the then diwan Diy? Allah Khan, 
and the other from the deputy subahdar Sayyid Husain ‘Ali Khan, 
specifically for their trade in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.“ Again, on 
the accession of both Jahandar Shah and Farrukh Siyar they 
obtained a new farman from each of them? and also a parwana 
from Murshid Quli Khan® confirming their trade privileges. 
These grants were obtained without much negotiations, unlike 
the case with the English, and on payment of the usual sums 
required on such occasions, though the exact amounts paid cannot 
be ascertained satisfactorily from the sources. 

Similarly the French, who had obtained a farman from empe- 


) See infra SO. 
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ror Aurangzeb in 1692-93 on similar terms as those granted to the 
Dutch, continued to trade on payment of 34% customs. During 
Murshid Quli Khan’s time they had their privileges confirmed by 
at least a fresh farman from emperor Farruk Siyar in 1718 and a 
new parwana from Murshid Quii Khan in 1722.!' As in the case of 
the Dutch, the rate of customs payable by the French was also 
reduced by this time from 34% to 24%. The French trade in 
Bengal did not however prosper like that of either the Dutch or 
the English. 

The English, who had already established themselves as the 
most favoured European nation in Bengal by virtue of emperor 
Aurangzeb’s farman of 1690, attempted to further enlarge their 
privileges and consequently their negotiations with the local 
authorities were protracted. As noted earlier, Aurangzeb’s farman 
of 1690 allowed them to trade freely in Bengal and Orissa in lieu 
of an yearly payment of 3000 rupees and granted them the 
privilege of issuing dastakhs (clearance certificates) showing that 
the goods carried in a vessel belonged to the Company. They had 
also obtained zamindari rights over the three villages of Calcutta, 
Sutanuti and Govindpur and had fortified their settlements there. 
During Murshid Quli Khin’s time they further improved their 
position, after some initial difficulties, and by the end of the 
period emerged as the most powerful European nation in Bengal 
ready to take part in the country’s politics. 


(a) The initial difficulties of the English 


The difficulties of the English position in Bengal early during 
Murshid Quli Khan’s time were caused mainly by differences 
amongst themselves. In 1698 king William III, in consideration 
for a handsome loan from the promoters, granted charter to anew 
company to trade with the eastern countries, calling it “The 
English Company trading to the East Indies” and obliging the old 
company to accept the more modest title of “The London 
Company”. The English king also sent his ambassador, Sir 
William Norris, to the Mughal court for obtaining trade 
privileges for the new company and recognition for them as the 

t ibid., p.201. 
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representative of the English nation in the East Indies.’ At the 
same time the agents of the new company, headed by Sir Edward 
Littleton, arrived in Bengal and after making a handsome 
payment to the subahdar, Prince ‘Azim al-Din, obtained his 
permission to trade there “on the same terms as granted to the 
interlopers, that is, to pay three thousand rupees for permission to 
make sales and purchases for each ship, and [to] give security for 
six thousand more should the ambassador not procure a Phir- 
maund [farman] within the year.”* (1699-1700). 

The farman was not procured within that year or the follo- 
wing few years, for the Norris embassy to Aurangzeb’s court was 
a failure mainy on account of the indiscriminate piracy to which 
Mughal ships were then subjected in the Indian ocean. It was 
alleged that the English were parties to the piracies, and the 
allegation was more or less confirmed by the President of the new 
company at Surat who informed the Mughal government that the 
servants of the old company were responsible for such activities.? 
The result was that the emperor, far from being favourably 
disposed to the new company, obliged William Norris to leave 
the court without achieving anything and out of disgust issued a 
general proclamation at the end of 1701 interdicting European 
trading in the Mughal dominions. The embargo could, however, 
be only partially enforced in Bengal so far at least as the English 
were concerned, for the old English company were rather 
strongly entrenched at Calcutta, commanding the approaches of 
the Hugli river. Also the diwan (Murshid Quli Khan) and the 
nazim (Prince ‘Azim al-Din) had just at that juncture of time 
fallen out amongse themselves following the nagdi soldiers’ 
incident* so that they could not devote their concerted attention to 
the matter. Hence though some of the out-faceories of the old 
company at Patna, Rajmahal and Kasimbazar were sealed up, the 

' Bruce, IH, 281. 

2 fhid., 415,450. It is stated that the sdibahdar received 70,000 rupees; but this seems to be an 
exaggeration in view of the subsequent English unwillingness to pay 4 much smaller amount for 
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faujdar of Hugli could not take any effective action against the 
English at Calcutta. Even the attempt to stop the passage of the 
company’s boats down the river had to be given up because of the 
English counter-action in. preventing the Mughal ships from 
sailing up and down Calcutta. And although Murshid Quli Khan 
intended to enforce the emperor’s orders, Prince ‘Azim al-Din 
intervened in favour of the English. The uneasy situation was, 
however, ended shortly afterwards when the emperor lifted the 
embargo towards the end of 1702. 

Shortly before the embargo was withdrawn the two English 
companies had been united in England by a “Charter of Union” 
dated 22 July 1702 and were renamed as “The United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies.” The union was 
effected in view of the failure of the Norris embassy and the 
various other difficulties arising out of the existence of two 
separate companies of the same nation trading in the same area. It 
was also expected, as subsequent developments show, that since 
the old company had already obtained substantial privileges in 
Bengal, the united company would continue to enjoy them. With 
the withdrawal of the embargo, therefore, the representatives of 
the two companies in Bengal took steps in 1703 to carry out the 
union there. On his part Murshid Quli Khan, while allowing the 
European traders to resume their trading activities as usual, 
demanded from them the payment of the sums already due from 
them in respect of customs and other charges. The exact amount 
demanded from the English is variously stated in the records of 
the two companies, ! but none was ultimately paid.” Murshid Quli 


t The agent of the old company stated it ta be 20,000 rupees, while that of the new company 
stated it to be 15,000 rupees - Bruce,l, 507 and 525. 

? See below. Dr. A.Karim, on the basis of a rather ambiguous statement of Bruce (1.525), 
states that the new company “actually paid Rs. 15,000 to the Prince [‘Azim al-Din] and obtained 
permission for trade on the same terms as the old company enjoyed”. (Karim, op.cit., p.107). And 
a little later, while discussing the position of the ewo companies on the eve of the union, Dr. Karim 
further states: “in 1702, che New Company also got the same privilege, after paying Rs. 15,000 to 
the Subshdar.” (fbid., 109). The only payment by the new company to the prince for permission to 
trade appears to have been made prior to the imposition of the embargo by the emperor and while 
the Norris embassy was still engaged at his court, There was no question of seeking or granting 
trade permission in 1702 because the imperial embargo was not withdrawn till the end of that year, 
and because the new company had shortly before that obtained the Prince’s permission by making 
him a payment. Nor could the new company conceivably seek such separate permission after the 
withdrawal of the embargo, because by that time the two companies had already been united in 
England {on 22 July 1702) and instructions received in Bengal for carrying out the union. Most = 
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Khan’s attention was, however, more engaged in other urgent 
revenue measures after settling which he started for Auragzeb's 
court sometime in the middle of 1703. He did not return to Bengal 
till May 1704. During his absence the representatives of the two 
companies in Bengal completed the work of union between 
them.? 

When Murshid Quli Khan returned to Bengal the English 
approached him for a new parwana recognizing the united com- 
pany as successor of the old company and also seeking an 
extension of their privileges so as to embarce the province of 
Bihar in addition to Bengal and Orissa.’ Murshid Quli Khin did 
not readily accord such recognition and claimed the sums already 
due from the two companies. The English records do not clearly 
state the specific heads under which the demand was made; but it 
appears that the amount claimed was a total of both the yearly 
peshkash payable by the old company and the sums which the 
new company had undertaken in 1699-1700 to pay as customs if 
they failed to procure an imperial farman in their favour within 
that year. Murshid Quli Khan also pointed out that Aurangzeb’s 
farman of 1690 and the then Bengal diwan Kifayet Khin’s 
parwana based on it applied only to the provinces of Bengal and 
Orissa. Therefore if the English wanted their privileges extended 
to the province of Bihar they were to obtain an imperial farman to 
that effect. Negotiations over these points were inconclusively 
carried on with Murshid Quli Khan till Aurangzeb’s death in 
1707.° Naturally such negotiations were intensified each year at 
the approach of the shipping season when the English feared that 
the diwan would not allow their goods to be shipped if his claims 
were not settled. Murshid Quli Khan did not however adopt any 
such coercive measure, and from 1704 to 1707 the English goods 
were duly transported from the various factories, including chat of 
Patna in Bihar, and were shipped on payment at Hugli of only the 
yearly peshkash of 3000 rupees, as was payable by the old 

= probably the sum of 15,000 rupees was paid to the prince on the first occasion, instead of the 
exaggerated amount of 70,000 rupees. 
' Consultations, 24 February, 1704; Wilson. 1., 252-253. 


2 Consultations, 14 June, 1704. 
? See for details of these negotiations Karim, op.cit, 111-120. 
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company.’ It thus appears that although Murshid Quli Khan did 
not formally recognize the union of the two companies, he tacitly 
allowed the united company to function as successor of the old 
company, with their privileges extended to Bihar as well. 


VE THE INTERVAL OF MURSHID QULI KHAN’S ABSENCE FROM BENGAL 
170&—t710 


The death of Aurangzeb carly in 1707 considerably altered 
the situation in that the privileges enjoyed by the foreign traders, 
including the English, now needed reconfirmation by the 
succeeding sovercign and that Murshid Quli Khan himself was 
soon afterwards transferred from Bengal. The English, however, 
took advantage of the war of succession that followed immediate- 
ly after Aurangzeb’s death to strengthen their military position 
at Calcutta. The “emperor being dead”, so run their records, “and 
now being the properest time to strengthen our fort, whilst there 
is an interregnum and no onc likely to take notice of what we are 
doing”, they considerably extended and strengthened their 
fortifications at Calcutta.* After the end of the war of succession 
and the accession of Bahadur Shih a new diwan, Diya’ Allah 
Khan, took over in Bengal in April 1708. Acting under his 
instructions the faujdar of Hugli asked the local merchants not to 
deal with the English pending the latter’s obtaining a new sanad or 
trade permit.* Thereupon the English opened negotiations with 
the diwan and informed the Hugli faujdar about these 
proceedings* by way of disarming his opposition. The latter 
seems to have then relaxed the restrictions. The negotiations with 
the diwan were however protracted and revolved mainly round 
the question of the amount to be paid as consideration for such a 
sanad, the diwan seemingly trying to get as much, while the 
English naturally seeking to pay as little as possible, We have no 
information from the Mughal! side; but the wakils (negotiators) of 
the English variously stated the amount as between 35,000 and 


1 tiid., pp- 120-124 Sec alsa Consuftations, 3 and 6 April 1704: 23 and 26 April 1705, and 22 
April, 1706. 

? Consultations. 28 Apeil, 1708 

? lbid., 19 April and 12 July. 1708. 

* tbid, 26 April 1708. 
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150,000 rupees.’ Two things are however clear from the records 
of the English themselves. First, the other European traders, 
particularly the Dutch, promptly met the legal requirement by 
obtaining a new sanad from the dīwān on payment of about 
35,000 rupecs.* It might be observed that since the English trade 
in Bengal was in no way greater at that time than that of the 
Dutch, it was unlikely that a larger amount should have been 
demanded from the former. Secondly, the English carried on their 
negotiations with an awareness of the gradual weakening of the 
Mughal empire and of their own strengthened position at 
Calcutta. Hence they rather purposely prolonged negotiations and 
expected the Hugli faujdar to continue to pass their goods for 
shipment, using or threatening to use force if he put what they 
called “hindrances” on their trade. Thus while in July 1708 the 
faujdér put under restraint some of the local agents of the English 
for their attempt to pass the English goods without the payment 
of customs, the English council at Calcutta ordered their guards to 
be ready to meet any emergency and summoned “all the 
European and Christian inhabitants and masters of ships” to go to 
Hugli with the ships “to prevent any insolence” on the faujdir’s 
part, “or in case there should be occasion to do anything against 
him.”* The situation was eased however by the mediation of two 
of the deputy siibahdar’s officers who persuaded the English, on 
the one hand, not to send their ships to Hugli, and the faujdir, on 
the other, to release the men and to clear the goods. The latter did 
so and allowed another month’s time to the English to obtain the 
diwan’s sanad.* Negotiations with the diw4n did not however 
come to any fruitful conclusion within that time and once again 
there were troubles at Hugli in November (1708) when the 
English made a greater show of force including the summonning 
of “all the subjects of Great Britain” employed in the local 
shipping (“Moors and Gentue shipping”) and ordered them to 
“immediately repair to the King’s colours and settlement of Great 
Britain in Calcutta”. Once again the show of force worked. The 

: tbid., 9 August, 27 October and 27 November, 1768. 2 ibid, 9 August, 1708. 

fosd., 5 and 10 July, 1708. 


“ Ibid, 12 and 26 July, and 9 August, 1708. 
5 lbid, 22 November, 1708. 
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faujdar gave in and also offered himself to negotiate for procuring 
the necessary grants from both the stiibahdar and the diwan if only 
the English “would give thirtyfive thousand rupees”. In reply 
they informed him that they would pay the amount after he had 
obtained the grants.” 

The repeated show of force by the English and their 
apparently wilful delay in regularizing their position had in the 
meantime tired the patience of the deputy sabahdar, Prince 
Farrukh Siyar who now took up the matter. Realizing the 
English strength at Calcutta and the vulnerability of the Hugh 
faujdar to their pressure, the prince had the English boats coming 
from Patna stopped at Rajmahal where neither the English ships 
nor their troops could be sent, and arrested the English factor at 
that place. The prince then demanded the immediate payment of 
14,000 rupees as customs and also told the English that the Hugli 
faujdar had no right to negotiate on the matter.* The English at 
first decided not to give in buc was ultimately obliged to pay the 
amount and thus get their factor and goods released.* As if in 
retaliation for this act of the prince they sent shortly afterwards 
“thirty soldiers and twenty black gunmen” to the Khidirpur 
customs post near Calcutta on the alleged ground of “abuse” and 
“affront” on its part, and had the post ransacked and at least six of 
its officials carried away and severely beaten and punished.* This 
highhanded act on the part of the English seems to have been 
passed over silently perhaps because of Prince Farrukh Siyar’s 
departure from Bengal almost immediately after the incident. 

Prince Farrukh Siyar’s successor Sarbuland Khan arrived in 
Bengal in May 1709. The English placated him with a present of 
goods worth 2,000 rupees and obtained from him in September a 
general parwdana (order) for trade. It was rendered ineffective, 
however, partly because of Sarbuland Khan's transfer from the 
province in the following month, and partly because it did not 

' lbid, 27 November, 1708. 
2 Ibid. 

` Ibid., 13 December, 1708. 
* Ibid., 27 December, 1708. 


5 Ibid, 25 & 26 April, 1709. 
6 Ibid., 20 August, 3 & 29 Sept.. 1709. 
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have the necessary sanction of the diwan who refused to 
acknowledge it and declined, in December 1709, to pass the 
English goods without the payment of the usual customs.’ Once 
again the English had recourse to a show of force.They informed 
the Hugli faujdar that if “the boats of goods” were not cleared, 
they would not let any of “the Moor’s ships pass.” They also 
decided to despatch “forty soldiers and thirty black-gunners...to 
clear the boats.”” Either because of this show of force or because 
he was in trouble with the naqdi soldiers, diwan Diya’ Allah Khan 
sent orders in January 1710 for clearing the boats.? A few days 
afterwards he was killed by the nagdi soldiers at Murshidabad.‘ 


VIL MURSHID QULI KHAN‘'S RETURN: EMPEROR FARRUK SIYAR'S 
FARMAN TO THE ENGLISH, 1717 


On Diya’ Allah Khan’s death Murshid Qulf Khan was 
recalled to Bengal as the diwan. At the same time a new officer, 
Diya’ al-Din Khan, was appointed faujdar of Hugli with powers 
to regulate the affairs of the sea-ports on the eastern coast. 
Murshid Quli Khan reached Bengal towards the end of 1710, and 
shortly afterwards Khan Jahan Bahadur arrived as the new deputy 
sibahdar. The new faujdar of Hugli had developed friendship 
with the English while serving in the Deccan. The latter now 
Opened negotiations with him as well as with Murshid Quli Khin 
for obtaining the absentee stibahdar Prince ‘Azim al-Shan’s 
permission and also a farman from the emperor. Early in July 
1711 the English were about to accede to the diwin’s demand for 
60,000 rupees for the desired documents,> but a few days 
afterwards they were informed by Diya’ al-Din Khan that the 
Prince’s permission had already been obtained and that it was 
expected at any time. Assured of this success through the Hugli 
faujdar, the English broke off their negotiations with Murshid 
Quli Khan and even held out threats of stopping “all Moor ships 
from passing by our fort” if he stopped the English boats. They 
also recalled their representative from Kasimbazar, having made 


1 Ibid., 2 December, 1709. 

? Ibid. 

> ibid., L7 January, 1710. 

* ibid., 26 January, 1710. 

* lbid, 13 July, 1711. See also Karim, op.cit., pp. 145-146. 
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arrangements to procure their whole investment for the next 
shipping through Fatchchand (later Jagat Scth), an eminent 
merchant at Murshidabad.! It was against the background of these 
developments that Murshid Quii Khan asked for and obtained the 
order of Diya’ al-Din Khan’s transfer from Hugli which, as noted 
earlier,* was followed by a rather prolonged conflict between the 
two. The English now began to placate the deputy sibahdar Khan 
Jahan Bahadur and obtained from him a parwana (order) early in 
1712 by giving him and his officers presents of goods worth about 
500 rupees only.? 

The want of unity among the officers in Bengal was only a 
reflection of the general decline of the Mughal empire and the 
political instability at the capital where chings were once again in 
the melting pot on account of the death of the emperor early in 
1712 and the outbreak of another war of succession which 
continued in its different phases throughout the year. During the 
same time Murshid Quli Khan remained preoccupied with his 
conflicts with Diya’ al-Din Khan on the one hand, and Prince 
Farrukh Siyar on the other, while the English, armed with the 
deputy stibahdar’s parwana, continued their trade as usual and 
also their efforts to procure an imperial farmdn. In the beginning 
of 1713 Farrukh Siyar became the emperor. He recalled Khan 
Jahan Bahadur from Bengal, confirmed Murshid Qul Khan as the 
diwan and also made him the deputy sūbahdār of the province. 
Being thus secure in his position Murshid Quli Khan turned his 
attention to the English and demanded from them the customs 
which had fallen in arrear for the past few years. The latter had, 
however, in the meantime sent through Diya’ al-Din Khan an 
application to the new emperor Farrukh Siyar‘and also letters to 
his four principal ministers seeking an order of safe passage of 
their embassy and presents to Delhi and permission in the 
meantime to trade freely in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa “as 
formerly”, pending the obtaining of an imperial farman.* These 


! fbid.. Consultations, 3 July and 13 August, E711. 

? Supra .Pp.537-541. 

* Consultations. | March, 1712. 

* Ibid.. 23 & 28 February, 16 & 27 March, 1713 A Persian copy of the application to Farrukh 
Siyar, which was in fact drawn up with the help of Diya’ al-Din Khan, together with its English 
tsanslarton, are attached with the Consedeation of 27 March, 1713 (Range 1, Vol.2, folio 200). 
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letters produced the desired effect. On 22 October 1717 an order 
from the imperial minister Taqarrab Khan was received. It 
directed all the sibahdars from Delhi to Bengal to ensure the safe 
passage of the ‘English embassy; and on 4 January 1714 came 
another letter under the seal of the minister Sayyid ‘Abd Allah 
Khan asking Murshid Quli Khan “to permit the English to trade 
as formerly in Aurangzeb’s time and not to molest them”.’ On 
receipt of these orders Murshid Quli Khan allowed the English to 
trade as usual without making further demands for customs. 

Thus encouraged the English sent an embassy to the Mughal 
court headed by John Surman and accompanied, among others, 
by Khwajah Sarhad, a friendly Armenian merchant at Hugli. The 
embassy remained at Delhi for more than two years? and 
ultimately succeeded in obtaining emperor Farrukh Siyar’s farmän 
in 1717.° In the main it confirmed for the English the privilege of 
carrying on import and export trade in the three provinces in lieu 
of the annual payment of 3000 rupees only, directed the provincial 
authorities to help the English recover the goods stolen from 
them, or debts due to them by “any merchant, or weaver or 
others”, and to assist them in settling factories at any place. The 
farman also confirmed the purchase of the three villages of 
Calcutta, Sutanuci and Govindpur by the English, and as regards 
their prayer for renting 38 other adjacent villages, permitted them 
to do so if these were “bought from the owners, & then 
permission given by the duan [{diw4n] of the subah.” The farman 
was strengthened by several ministerial orders or hasb al-hukms 
obtained by the English from the grand vizier Sayyid ‘Abd Allah 
Khin.* These orders, besides recounting the privileges mentioned 
in the farman, asked the provincial diwan to issue clearance 
certificates for the English goods on the basis of the lists supplied 
by the chief of a factory and also to allow the Company to have 
their bullion coined at Murshidabad mint, three days in a week, 
“if it be not against the king’s interest.” 


‘ Ibid, 22 October, 1713 and 4 January, 1714. 

2 See for details of the activities of the Surman embassy Wilson, Val.tt, Part 11, Calcutta, 1911, 
which is exclusively devoted to this subject. 

3 H.M.S., Vol. 69, pp. 130-131. 

* H.M.S., Vol. 630, Nos. 1,12,14, 28 and 29. 
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Thus despite Murshid Quli Khān’s ability and vigilance the 
English, taking advantage of the differences among the imperial 
officers in Bengal, in effect stole a march over them in general and 
over him in particular, During the early years of his tenure in 
Bengal Murshid Quli Khan was preoccupied with urgent revenue 
matters and, arising out of these, with his conflict with Prince 
‘Azim al-Din (‘Azim al-Shan) so that he could not naturally pay 
that much of attention to the foreign traders which the subject 
demanded. And although there was the imperial embargo on 
European trading in the Mughal dominions during the year 1702, 
the English, being in a rather strong position at Calcutta and the 
diwan and the sdbahdar being at daggers drawn, practically set at 
naught the embargo in Bengal. After his return from the imperial 
court in 1704 and till Aurangzeb’s death in 1707 Murshid Quli 
Khan, though not formally recognizing the union between the 
two English companies, tacitly allowed them to trade as one 
company on payment of only the yearly peshkash of 3000 rupees. 
With the commencement of his second term of office (end of 
1710) he was involved in a conflict with the Hugh faujdar Diya’ 
al-Din Khan on the one hand and Prince Farrukh Siyar on the 
other. During the same period he. had to deal with Sitaram’s 
rebellion. And by the time (early 1713) he was free from these 
troubles to turn his attention towards the English, the latter had 
already got in touch with the imperial court from where they at 
first obtained permission to trade “as formerly” and then got 
Farrukh Siyar’s farman of 1717. The labyrinthian and protracted 
negotiations of the English with the provincial authorities from 
1700 to 1713 have to be understood against this background. The 
frequent changes of rulers and provincial officers and the 
consequent need for reconfirmation of privileges, coupled with 
the absence of any concerted policy on the part of the provincial 
officers, doubtless put the foreign traders at a disadvantage; but 
while the other European nations generally adjusted themselves 
with the situation, the English fully utilised it to their advantage. 
Throughout their dealings with the local authorities they were 
guided by an awareness of the steady decline of the Mughal 
empire, a consciousness of their own strong position at Calcutta 
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and a determination to secure a solid commercial and territorial 
hold in Bengal. In this context Farrukh Siyar’s farman of 1717 
marks an important stage in the English penetration in Bengal. 
For the remainder of his life Murshid Quli Khan just managed to 
adhere strictly to the terms of the farman and by taking advantage 
of the discretion given him by it refused to allow the English to 
rent che other villages near Calcutta or to have their bullion coined 
at Murshidabad without charge. Nor did he allow any further 
strengthening of their fortifications. After his death and with the 
further decline of the Mughal empire, however, the terms and 
provisions of the farman were much exaggerated and abused, 
particularly in respect of the abuse of dastakhs and the carrying of 
extensive private trade by the English. But more than this, the 
secure footing which the farman afforded the English in Bengal 
enabled them in the long run to establish their political authority 
in the land. 


Vil: CHARACTER AND ESTIMATE 


As Murshid Quli Khan advanced in years and realized his end 
was nearing he had his tomb with a mosque and katrah (square 
with shops and resting places for travellers and merchants) built 
on the east side of the city.’ He died in the middle of 1727 and was 
interned according to his wish in the grave constructed under the 
steps of the mosque. 

As an administrator Murshid Quli Khan was honest, efficient 
and just. He conformed strictly to the rules of the sharf‘at in his 
private as well as public life. “Since the time of Shayisteh Khan”, 
writes Salim Allah, “there had not appeared in Bengal, nor indeed 
in any part of Hindostan, an aumeer [amir] who could be compa- 
red with Jaffer Khan (Murshid Qu! Khan} for zeal in the 
propagation of the faith; for wisdom in the establishment of law 
and regulations; for munificence and liberality, in the encourage- 
ment and support given to men of family and eminence; for rigid 

‘ T.B., pp.12t-122. The author of the Tawérikh-i-Bangalah states that the work of 
construction of the romb and mosque was entrusted to one Murad who “pulled down alt the 
neighbourmg Hindoo temples" for the purpose so that not “one was left standing in 
Moorshedabad, or at the distance of four days journey from it." This statement is palpably uniruc. 


The existence of several old Hindu temples not far from the tomb and the mosque, as K.P. 
Bandopadhyaya points out (op.cit., pp.61-42) belies the above statement. 
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and impartial justice, in redressing wrongs, and punishing 
offenders: in short whose whole administration so much tended to 
the benefit of mankind and the glory of the creator.” His private 
life was exemplary. He never indulged in spirituous liquors or 
intoxicating drugs; “neither did he amuse himself with singers or 
dancers.” Throughout his life he remained devoted to one wife, 
and “out of his excess of delicacy, would not suffer any strange 
women, or eunuchs, to enter” his private apartments.” He slept 
but little and carefully observed the stated times of prayer. He 
kept fast for three months of the year including the month of 
Ramadan. It was his daily routine to engage himself from 
break-fast to noon in copying the Qur’an and in administering 
justice. “Every year he sent Korans of his own handwriting, with 
valuable offerings, to Mecca, Medina and other holy places.”* In 
his dress and diet also Murshid Quli Khan despised all kinds of 
luxury and abstained himself from everything that is prohibited in 
the shari‘at; “no high seasoned dishes were served upto his table; 
neither frozen sherbets or creams, but only plain ice.”* He was, 
however, specially fond of mangoes and in the mango season he 
kept a darogha stationed at Rajmahal “to keep a regular account of 
the choicest mangoe trees in Maldah, Kutwalee and Husseinpoor” 
and to see that-the fruit was regularly sent to Murshidabad.° 

Himself a man of “extensive learning”, Murshid Quli Khan 
encouraged learning and “paid great respect to men who were 
eminent for their piety and erudition... His skill in arithmetic 
enabled him to scrutinize all accounts himself.” He maintained 
two readers [Qaris] and men of piety who were constantly 
engaged in reading the Qur'an and other acts of devotion.’ He left 
the district of Birbhum out of his survey and settlement 
operations, as mentioned earlier, because its zamindar, Asad 
Allah, granted lands to the learned and the pious. Murshid Quli 
Khan also established at least one great madrasa at Murshidabad, 


+ T.B.. p10. 
? Ibid., p313. 
* Ibid., p110. 
1 thid., p-114. 
5 fhid. 

* Ibid., p.115. 
7 lbid., p.110. 
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known as the Katrah Madrasa, because it also included a katrah 
or residence for travellers and merchants. “He made no retrench- 
ments in any royal grants, or in those of former Soobahdars, for 
charitable purposes; but on the contrary, increased them.” 
Though himself a Shi‘a he was tolerant of the others and 
“frequented the congregations of the sunnies.”* 

Murshid Quli Khan administered strict and even-handed 
justice to all irrespective of rank and position, and his judicial 
decisions “were so rational and proper, that they were as much 
respected and obeyed as the decrees of those monarchs, whose 
names are most renowned for equity and justice.”* If the officers 
of justice on any occasion showed partiality to any one and failed 
to do proper justice, the aggrieved party was sure to get justice 
from Murshid Quli Khan on an appeal to him. It is related that 
early during his administration the kotwal of Hugli forcibly took 
away a Mughal merchant’s daughter and dishonoured her; but the 
faujdar of the place, Ahsan Allah, overlooked the offence because 
of his partiality to the kotw4l. The girl’ s father carried his 
complaint before Murshid Quli Khan who “commanded that the 
offender should be stoned to death, conformably to the ordinance 
of the Koran; and notwithstanding all the entreaties of Ahsenullah 
{Ahsan Allah], who was a great favourite, the sentence was 
actually executed.”* It js further related that prior to his coming to 
Bengal Murshid Quli Khan had put his son to death for a capital 
offence on his part.° 

Another distinguishing feature of his career as an officer was 
his steadfast loyalty to the Delhi throne. He rendered allegiance 
and regularly sent the provincial revenues to every prince who 
came out successful in the various wars of succession.In turn this 
earned for him the confirmation in his position by each succeeding 
empcror. Murshid Quli Khan was “so punctual in the perform- 
ance of all tokens of respect towards his sovereign”, writes Salim 
Allah, “that he would not sit down in a royal boat; and when, in 

1 Ibid., p.114. 
2 bid., p.110. 
3 Jbid., p.109. 
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the rainy season, the Emperor’s nowarch [nawwära | came from 
Jehangeernagur, for an exhibition, he went out to meet it; and 
turning his face towards the seat of government, made his 
obeisance, presented his nuzzir [nazar or presents}, and kissed the 
deck of the state-boat.”! 

Notwithstanding his undoubted loyalty to the Delhi throne 
Murshid Quli Khan seems to have realized that the cencral 
authority was on the wane. Hence he centralized the administra- 
tion of the provinces under his charge in his own hands and took 
steps to establish his dynastic rule there. It was partly out of policy 
and partly due to his upbringing and temperament that he did not 
openly break away from the centre. His administrative knack and 
his having adopted the land for himself and his family might 
explain why he undertook his famous revenue survey and 
settlement measures rather late in his life when the weakness of 
the central government and his own advanced age must have 
become all too clear to him. The survey was fairly extensive and 
his revenue settlement was based on an equitable assessment 
keeping in view the productivity of the soil and the capability of 
the ra‘yat to pay. From beginning to end the guiding principle of 
his revenue administration was the protection of the ra‘yat against 
any excessive or unconscionable demand by the revenue collect- 
ing agencies. The same concern for the welfare of the people 
underlay his measures for ensuring a steady supply of foodgrains 
in the market and for maintaining the standard price. “He always 
provided against famine”, writes Salim AHah, “and severely 
prohibited all monopolies of grain, He constantly made private 
enquiries concerning the market price of grain; and whenever he 
discovered any imposition, the offenders suffered the most 
exemplary punishments.” Further, if the supply of grain to the 
cities and towns fell short of what had been usual, “he sent officers 
into the country, who broke open the hoards of individuals, and 
compelled them to carry their grain to the public markets... He 
also strictly prohibited the exportation of grains and the faujdar of 
Hooghly had express orders to see that no ship, belonging to the 
Europeans or others, was suffered to carry away more than was 

1 ibid., p.113. 
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sufficient for the victualling of the crew, during their intended 
voyage. Neither were any merchants suffered to have any stores 
of grain.”? 

Murshid Quli Khin adopted strong measures to maintain 
internal peace and to prevent the commission of crimes. If a 
robbery or theft was committed, he obliged the faujdār and the 
zamindars of the area to detect the criminal and to recover the 
stolen goods. The goods or their equivalent “were given to the 
person who had been robbed; and the thief was impaled alive.”? 
For the same purpose he had thanahs or police posts established in 
areas where crimes were frequent. Salim Allah mentions that 
three such thanahs were established at Katua, Murshidganj and 
Pubthel on the Burdwan road “for the protection of travellers”, 
and the command of those thanahs was given to one Muhammad 
Jan. “This man, whenever he seized a highway robber, used to 
have his body split in two, and hung upon trees on the high road: 
on this account he was commonly called Koolhrea [Kurhulia], or 
the axe.”? 

Murshid Quli Khan’s strict justice and punctual collection of 
the revenue have naturally given rise to some adverse legends 
about him. There is however no valid basis for the assumptions, 
derived from such legends and an imperfect examination of the 
sources, that he generally meted out barbarous punishments to the 
zamindars, or that he supplanted them by a new class of revenue 
farmers, or that he forcibly converted defaulting Hindu zamindars 
to Islam. Nor is it true that he unjustly extorted money from the 
foreign traders or stopped their business. On the contrary his time 
witnessed a vast expansion of the country’s export trade and the 
consequential incoming of a great quantity of bullion which 
boosted the country’s internal trade and economy in general. 

Despite his abilities and good qualities, however, Murshid 
Quli Khin could not raise himself above the level of a merely 
provincial governor for a central government. It goes to his credit 
that when the centre was being convulsed by repeated wars of 
succession and the Mughal empire was in visible decline, he 


l ibid., p.112. 
2 thid., p.108. 
3 jbid. 
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succeeded in maintaining peace and continuity of the administra- 
tion in the provinces. But this was more or less a result of his 
success in maintaining his own position there; for the distant 
provinces like Bengal did not in general stir much in connection 
with the struggles for the throne at Delhi. And despite the peace 
that Bengal enjoyed under him, the process of decline had been 
equally operative there under the surface. Murshid Quit Khin’s 
own rise to the position which he held for so long a time and his 
administration in general rather reflected this inherent decline. His 
transfer of the revenue and administrative capital from Dacca to 
Murshidabad, though it enabled him to avoid the opposition and 
influence of the Muslim jagirdars entrenched in castern Bengal, 
led to the decline of Dacca and east Bengal generally on the one 
hand, and brought the government in turn closer to the influence 
of the newly rising mercantile community. Similarly disastrous 
was the transfer of the Muslim nobles’ jagirs from eastern Bengal 
to Orissa. Both these measures served to break the backbone of 
the old Muslim nobility in Bengal. And before a new Muslim 
nobility fram among his own adherents and supporters could take 
a deep root at the new capital, he helped the rise of a new Hindu 
official and semi-offict! aristocracy. His preference for Hindu 
officials and zamindars accelerated this process of elimination of 
Muslim elements from positions of trust and influence and 
betrayed a rather weak attempt on his part to prevent the rise of 
any rival group from among the old Muslims of the province. 
And partly because of this policy and partly on account of the 
increasing trade of the foreigners, there also arose during his time 
a new Hindu mercantile community headed by the Jagat Seth 
family.’ By 1721 Fatehchand Jagat Seth became so favourite with 

' The founder of the Jagat Seth family, Hirananda Shaha, was originally from Nagaur in 
Marwar. Towards the end of Shah Jahan's reign he established his banking business at Patna. He 
died in 1711; but before that his eldest son, Manikchand Shahi, had opened his business at Dacca. 
He became a favourne of Murshid Quli Khan and accompanied him to Murshidabad when the 
latter transfecred the diwan there. In 1712 emperor Farrukh Siyar, in return for substantial financial 
assistance during his war for succession to the throne, conferred on Manikchand the title of “Nagar 
Seth" or City Banker. Mauikchand died two years afterwards and was succeeded in his flourishing 
banking business by his nephew (sister's son) Fatehchand. In 1723, on Murshid Quli Khan's 
recommendation emperor Muhammad Shah contereed on Fatehchand the title of “Jagat Seth” or 


World Banker. Sce for details J.H. Lirtle, “The House of Jagat Seth”, B.P.P., Vol.XX (1920), 
pp. 141-20, and Vol. XX1 (1921}, pp. 1-119. 
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Murshid Quli Khan that he did not allow any other sarraf (banker 
or money-changer) to have the bullion brought by the foreign 
traders cointed at the government mint. This enabled Jagat Seth 
not only to monopolize the bullion market, but also to control the 
currency system. Before long the Hindu official and commercial 
class emerged as a powerful factor in the body politic. Further, it 
was also during Murshid Quli Khan’s time that the English 
traders firmly established themselves in Bengal, firstly by 
fortifying their settlements at Calcutta during the wars of 
succession and, secondly, by obtaining emperor Farrukh Siyar’s 
farman in 1717. Thus the forces and factors which ultimately 
supplanted the Muslim political power in Bengal clearly emerged 
during Murshid Quli Khan’s time. In effect his rule constituted 
‘only a deceptive facade of peace and stability behind which the 
process of degeneration and decline continued apace. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


SHUJA‘ AL-DIN MUHAMMAD KHAN AND 
SARFARAZ KHAN 


I: A WAR OF SUCCESSION DEFERRED 


The anomalous situation which Murshid Quli Khan had 
created for himself by continuing his allegiance to the decadent 
central authority and at the same time trying to establish his 
dynastic rule in the provinces of Bengal and Orissa became 
obvious on the eve of his death. He had no male issue, but had a 
grandson, Sarfaraz Khan, for whom he had already obtained the 
diw4ni of Bengal. Murshid Quli Khan now nominated him as his 
successor, delivered over to him “all his treasures and effects”,! 
and wrote “to his agents at court and spared no pains and no 
expense” to obtain the Mughal emperor’s formal appointment of 
Sarfaraz Khan to the government of the two provinces.’ It did not 
perhaps occur to the dying Naww4b that if the emperor's 
appointment did really marter, any one else would be within his 
right to seek and obtain it. If, on the other hand, it was just a 
matter of form, which under the circumstances it had virtually 
become so, the right of succession remained open to be decided by 
one’s personal strength and local support. The tragedy was that it 
was Sarfaraz Khan’s father, Murshid Quli Khian’s son-in-law and 
deputy sūbzhdār in Orissa, who was opposed to the dying 
Nawwab’s plan and who himself wanted to succeed to the 
government of the provinces. 

Whether Murshid Quli was aware of his son-in-law’s 
intentions is not known. For sometime past, however, the 
relationship between the two had ceased to be cordial partly on 
account of their “diversity of tempers and opinions” and partly 
because Shuja‘ al-Din Khan had grown more attached to another 
wife, for which reason Murshid Quli Khan’s daughter, Ziant 
al-Nisa’, had been living at Murshidabad with her father and son. 
Murshid Quli Khan’s choice of Sarfaraz Khan as his successor thus 


t T.B., 122. 
2 Siyar, I, 276. 
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appears to be born out of both dynastic and personal considera- 
tions, Sarfaraz Khan was however no match for his father Shuja‘ 
al-Din Khan who possessed undoubted military and administra- 
tive skill. He was descended from the Afshar tribe of the Turks 
dwelling in Khurasan in eastern Iran where one of his ancestors 
was governor of the province during Shah Tahmasp’s reign. 
Shuja‘ al-Din’s father held an important post at Burhanpur in the 
Deccan under Aurangzeb. It was at Burhanpur that Shuja‘ al-Din 
came in close contact with Murshid Qul? Khin, married his 
daughter, and subsequently came to Bengal when Murshid Quli 
Khan had him appointed as deputy sdbahdir of Orissa. Shuji‘ 
al-Din proved himself both efficient and successful as governor of 
that province and built up a considerable army of his own there. 
He was moreover now supported by a number of influential 
persons, not the least of whom was Murshid Quli Khin’s own 
agent at the Delhi court, Balkisan (or Balkrishna).' This man, 
instead of supporting his principal’s nominee (Sarfaraz Khan), 
sided with Shuja* al-Din Khan and tried to get for him the 
emperor’s appointment, As subsequent events show, Murshid 
Quli Khan's special favourite, the Jagat Seth Fatehchand, also 
favoured Shuji‘ al-Din‘s succession. He was further fortunate in 
having in his service two able brothers, Haji Ahmad and Mirza 
Muhammad‘ Ali (later ‘Alivardi Khan). They were the sons of 
Mirza Muhammad, “husband to a lady, who being herself of the 
Afshar tribe” was allied to Shuja‘ al-Din Khan, Mirza Muhammad 
had originally been in the service of Aurangzeb‘s son A‘zam Shah, 
on whose death he was “reduced to the utmost poverty and 
distress.” Ultimately he managed to come to Orissa where Shuja‘ 
al-Din, “glad to oblige a relation”, took him into his service and 
showed him so much kindness that his sons also were encouraged 
to migrate from Delhi, with their “consorts, children and 
relations of the whole family”, travelling first to Bengal and then 
joining their father in Orissa.” Shuja‘ al-Din employed them in 


! T.B., 124, 

? Siyar. l., 275-276. The story of the Tawãrikh-i-Bangālah (pp. 134-135) that the two brothers, 
Haji Ahmad and Mirz3 Muhammad ‘Ali, came to Orissa after their father’s death and after having 
cloped with some jewels from the imperial treasury, and that they infatuated themselves into Shuja’ 
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his service, and as the two brothers were both men of abilities and 
“of much versatility of mind”, they greatly strengthened their 
patron’s government, particularly in the management of the 
finances and the revenues of the province. Of the two brothers the 
younger, Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali, was more brilliant as a soldier, 
“displayed a greater extent of genius, than either his father or 
brother”, and thus came “soon to eclipse all his relations, as well 
as all the persons” in Shuji‘ al-Din‘s government. ' 


It was mainly to these men that Shuja° al-Din now turned for 
advice and support when he came to know about his father-in- 
law's nomination of Sarfarāz Khan as his successor. Haji Ahmad 
and Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali readily agreed to support him by all 
means. They first of all selected some trustworthy acquaintances 
of theirs who were “men of talents, and of ready speech”, and sent 
them to the Delhi court with suitably written supplications to the 
emperor, the vizier, and the “Prince of Prince” Khan Dauran, 
requesting the patents of diwan and nazim for both the provinces 
of Bengal and Orissa to be granted to Shuja‘ al-Din Khan. 
Secondly, under their suggestion the latter pretended to dismiss a 
number of military personnel and despatched them by various 
routes to Murshidabad, “with orders to keep themselves dis- 
jointed”, but in the environs of Murshid Quli Khan’s palace, “so 
as to be night and day ready to execute such orders as would be 
sent after them.”? Thirdly, to keep the lines of communication 
open with Murshidabad, and in view of the approaching rainy 
season, Shuji‘ al-Din kept a “vast number of boats of all sizes and 
for all uses”, with 2 multitude of boatmen, so that “on the very 
first intelligence of Murshid Quli Khan's death he might proceed 


Khin's confidence and friendship by “vilely prostituting their own women” to his desires is corally 

unworthy of credence. If Haji Ahmad and his brother had possessed themselves of valuable jewels 
they would not have taken the trouble of taking the rather hazardous journey, as the Tawarikh 
itself states, through the Deccan to Orissa. Moreover, in that case they would not have continued 
to retain their credit with the Delhi court, as subsequent events clearly show. Secondly, the Siyar's 
statement that they came to Shuji Khin because he and their mother belonged to the same Afshar 
tribe of Khurasan, seems more reasonable. Thirdly, the military and administrative abilities 
subsequently exhibited by the two brothers, especially by '‘Alivardi Khan, corroborates the Siyar’s, 
story that Shuja’ al-Din was impressed by their skill. 


' Ibid., 276. 
2 ibid., 277. 
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to Murshidabad without any hindrance”. At the same time he 
established a number of secret posts for being every day furnished 
with intelligence from both Delhi and Murshidabad. 

At last news came from reliable sources that Murshid Quli 
Khan had “hardly five or six days to live”. Therefore leaving his 
son Muhammad Tagi Khan, born of his other wife, as his deputy 
in Orissa, Shuji‘ al-Din set out for Murshidabad with his troops 
and men, including Haji Ahmad and Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali. On 
his way Shuja‘ al-Din received the confirmed news of Murshid 
Quit Khan’s death and while near Midnapur he also received the 
emperor's orders appointing him to the government of the 
provinces.’ Considering the spot as fortunate he stopped there for 
sometime, named it Mubarak Manzil (the fortunate stage), and 
gave orders for erecting a kåtrah and a sardi {rest house) there.” 
From Midnapur he marched straight upon Murshidabad where 
“without giving himself time to take breath” he went directly to 
the Chehel Sutun or the Forty Pillared Public Hall, and gathering 
there the Wagqi‘a Nawis (Imperial Information Officer), the 
Sawdanah Nawis (Crown Intelligencer) and other principal men of 
the city, he produced “his patents, got them read aloud by those 
two officers, and having procured himself to be acknowledged as 
the lawful sabahdar of the two provinces”, took possession of the 
masnad (viceregal seat) and formally sat on it. He was then 
acknowledged and congratulated by everyone present. 

The whole operation was accomplished with consummate 
skill and expedition so that Sarfaraz Khan appears to have been 
overtaken by an accomplished fact. According to the Tawarikh-i- 
Bangālah Sarfaraz Khan, having received intelligence of his 
father’s approach, made preparations for marching against him, 
but that, his (Sarfaraz Khan’s) mother and grandmother desisted 
him from so doing by arguing that his father being an.old man 


' ibid., 278; T.B.. 125. According to the latter, the nominal sibahdari was conferred on the 
influential court noble Khan Dauran who in his turn sent a sanad appointing Shuji‘ al-Din his 
deputy in Bengal and Orissa. The Siyar states that Shuji’ Khan “received the patent for which he 
had applied to court”. From subsequent events it would seem that Shuja’ al-Din was directly 
appointed subahdar of the provinces. 

? Ibid. 

3 Siyar,l., 278. 
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“could not long keep him out of the government and the 
inheritance of Jaffer Khan’s estate” and that therefore he should 
not be “guilty of the horrid impiety of appearing in arms against 
his father, which would scandalize him with all the world,”! The 
Styar, on the other hand, states thac Sarfaraz Khan was not 
vigilant enough, being then “actually at a country-seat about two 
miles from the city, in the full confidence that he was the designed 
and undouted heir of Djaafer-qhan, his grandfather, in his offices 
and estate, and that there was no man daring enough to dispute his 
title.”? When therefore he came to know about the real state of 
affairs he consulted his principal courtiers and army officers about 
the course of action to be taken. Most of them answered 
“unanimously that as his father had received and proclaimed his 
patents; had taken possession of the Mesned of command as well 
as the palace of the city; had been peaceably acknowledged; and 
was master of the treasury; there remained no other party, but 
that of submission. ”? Both these accounts, however, point to the 
same sequence, namely, that Sarfaraz Khan, being faced with an 
accomplished fact and finding opposition to his father impracti- 
cable, peacefully submitted to him, Thus a conflict between father 
and son was averted; but, as will be seen later on, the war of 
succession was in fact only deferred, for after his father’s death 
Sarfaréz Khan had to fight and die for the masnad, though by that 
time he was the nominee of his father. 


Il: SHUJA’ AL-DIN KHAN’S EARLY MEASURES 


Shuja‘ al-Din’s success was due not simply to his having the 
emperor's sanad, or to his having mustered sufficient armed 
forces to overcome any possible opposition to him. His real 
success lay in winning over to his side the important men in the 
two provinces, including Fatehchand Jagat Seth and Murshid Quli 
Khian’s own agent at the Delhi court. Indeed, the way in which 
Shuji‘ al-Din got possession of the masnad and some of his early 
measures would indicate that there was already growing an 


l! T.B., 126. 
2 Siyar.l., 278 
? Ibid., 279. 
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opposition to Murshid Quli Khan’s policies, especially perhaps to 
his strong measures against defaulting zamindars, whose relatives 
and friends must have been seeking a reversal of those policies by 
nullifying the succession of his nominee to the masnad. Even 
Sarfaraz Khan’s mother and grandmother, and his own army 
officers appear to have been not too unfavourably disposed 
towards Shuja‘ al-Din. And on coming to power he took steps to 
further placate the ladies, specially his wife Zinat al-Nisa’, whom 
he gave to understand on suitable occasions that she, being the 
daughter of Murshid Quli Khan, was the real and sole heiress to 
her father’s government and estate and that he, Shuja‘ al-Din, was 
only acting on her behalf. 

Two of his early measures were definitley a departure from 
his predecessor’s policies. Thus shortly after his accession Shuji‘ 
al-Din formed “a kind of council” for the general affairs of 
government, consisting of Haji Ahmad, Muhammad ‘Ali, already 
decorated with the title‘Alivardi Khan, the Jagat Seth and the Rii 
Raiyan ‘Alam Chand.’ The last named person was originally 
Shuja‘ al-Din Khin’s muharrir or household accounts clerk in 
Orissa, but was now made diwan of the nizimat of Bengal and 
was rewarded with a mansab of one thousand dhat and the title of 
Rai Raiyan, “an honour that had never before been conferred 
upon any officer of the nizamut or of the dewanny of Bengal.”? 
This council was invested with the “power of binding and 
losing”, as the Siyar puts it, “and acted as his Chief Ministers. ”? 
Secondly, Shuja‘ al-Din reviewed the cases of the zamindars who 
had been kept in prison and confinement. He unconditionally 
released those whom he found to be innocent or free from any 
crime or fraud. With regard to the others he freed them on their 
having made solemn promises and given written undertakings to 
pay an increase upon Murshid Quii Khan's settlement and also to 
be punctual in the payment of their revenues.* They were only 
happy to do so, for some of them had been for years in prison. 


' lbid., 281, 

* T.B., 133-134. The title of Rar Riiy3n was given to Hindus only. It meant Counsellor of 
Counsellors, or the Chief Counsellor. 

> Siyar, l, 281, 

* fid., 279-280. T.B., 128-129. 
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They not only expressed their gratitude for Shuja‘ al-Din’s 
“generosity and goodness” but also promised to be “obedient and 
dutiful in whatever services his goodness might think fit to 
command” them.’ 

Shuj’a al-Din next redistributed the key posts in the adminis- 
tration among his own men and adherents. He continued his 
eldest son Sarfaraz Khan as the diwan of Bengal, and his (Shuja* 
al-Din's) second son Muhammad Taqi Khan as the deputy 
sibahdar of Orissa. The deputy sibahdari of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) was bestowed on Shuja‘ al-Din’s son-in-law, Murshid 
Quli Khan II. Other positions of trust and responsibility were 
given to the three sons of Haji Ahmad, already married with the 
three daughters of ‘Alivardi Khin who had no son. The eldest, 
Muhammad Rida (subsequently entitled Nawazish Muhammad), 
was made the Paymaster of the forces;? the second, Aga 
Muhammad (later Mirza Sa‘id Ahmad), was appointed faujdar of 
the Rangpur-Ghoraghit region; while the youngest, Muhammad 
Hashem ‘Ali (later entitled Mirza Zain al-Din Ahmad) was 
entrusted with the faujdari of Akbarnagar alias Rajmahal.? 

Simultaneously with this reallocation of posts Shuji‘ al-Din 
took steps to conciliate the emperor by sending him the value of 
the late stibahdar’s estate amounting to some “forty lacks of 

' Siyar,I., 280. Jadunath Sarkar's statement (H.5.1.,424) that Shuji’ al-Din “realized (om 
them {the imprisoned zamindars] worth one Kror and fifty lakhs of rupees, and sent the amount to 
the Emperor's treasury at Delhi through the Banking Agency of Fatehchand” seems to be a 
misreading of the text of the Tawdrikh-i-Bangalah which simply mentions thae Shuji‘ al-Din 
accepted nazrina from the zamindars and then gocs on to say: “Besides the profits arising from the 
Jageers, with the extra collections under the descriptions of Emarat, Karkanehjaut, and nuzziranch, 
chere was annually paid into the royal treasury. through the house of Juggut Seat, a cror and fifty 
Jacks of rupees”. (T. B., 129}. The amount is thus stated to be the total of collections under the 
various heads in each year, and not simply of the pazrana reccived from the zamindars on the eve of 
their eclease. 

2 Siyar.[., 281. According to T.B. (135), he was made Darogha of the Custom House at 
Murshidabad. 

» Styar.1., 281. The Tawarikh-i-Bangalah says that Hiji's brother Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali was 
made the faujdar of Rajmahal with the title of ‘Alivard? Khan. But the Siyar’s statement that he 
stayed at Murshidabad as a member of the council til! has appointment as the deputy sdbahdir of 
Bihar stems to be correct for two reasons. First, the Tawarikh’s statement that H3jT Abmad's 
youngest son “Mirza Mohammed Hashem, was honourcd with the title of Hashem Ali Khan“ (pp. 
135-136) is clearly a confusion on the historians part; for Hashem ‘Ali was the original name of the 
man, and the addition of Khan only, af that is what the author means, was too insubstantial a 
reward, Secondly, when “Alivardi Khan was appointed deputy stbahdir of Orissa he took along 


with him Hashem ‘Ali Khan, and the post of the “auydir of Rajmahal thus having fallen vacant, was 
then given to Haji Ahmad’s son-in-law. ‘Ata’ Aliah Khan. 
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rupees”, besides “a great number of elephants, and other valuable 
presents”. It is stated that the new sabahdar obliged the zamindars 
to purchase “at twice their value” the “old camp-equipage, and 
unserviceable cattle, that belonged to the late soobahdar”. And at 
the end of the year Shuja‘ al-Din remitted to Dethi “the amount of 
the revenues, and the accustomary peishkush of elephants, 
Tanghian horses, fine cloths and other manufactures.”' The 
emperor, being pleased with these remittances and display of 
loyalty, conferred on Snuja‘ al-Din Khan the titles of Mu'taman 
al-Mulk Shuja‘ al-Din Muhammad Khan Bahadur Asad Jang (the 
Faithful Servant of the Empire, Champion of Religion, Muham- 
mad Khan the Brave and Lion-like in war), and also a mansab of 
“seven thousand zat, and the like number of cavalry”, with a 
khil‘at,a fringed palki (palanquin) and standard.” 

In consonance with the same policy of consolidating his 
position by winning as much public support as possible Shuja‘ 
al-Din brought to justice Murad and Nazir Ahmad, two 
unpopular officers of the previous regime. They were tried for 
oppressive and haighhanded dealings and were condemned to 
death “for their infamous extortions”, and their properties were 
confiscated. “In a word,” writes Salim Allah. “by his general 
conduct in the commencement of his government, he showed 
himself deserving of his good forcunes.”? Last but not least, 
knowing full well that his security and strength lay primarily in 
having a well-equipped army at his disposal, Shuja‘ al-Din 
increased it to twentyfive thousand, consisting of cavalry, 
matchlockmen (barkandaz) and infantry. He also secured their 
cooperation and attachment by fixing for them liberal pay and 
allowances.* 


Nt AFFAIRS AT JAHANGIRNAGAR: CONQUEST OF TIPPERA 


Shuja‘ al-Din was well served by his officers and friends. 
Especially, the administration of eastern Bengal under his 


' T.B., 129-130. 
? ibid., 130-131, As pointed out by Gladwin on the basis of the Ain-i-Akbari (tr. Vol.1., 
pni ns gas of seven thousand dhae carried an allowance of 45,000 rupees per mensem. 
id, , 132. 
* tbid. 131. 
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son-in-law Murshid Quli ¥Xhān II proved singularly successful. 
For once at least after the transfer of the capital from that place, 
the affairs of Jahagirnagar attracted public attention during Shuja’ 
al-Din’s rule. There Murshid Quli Khan II was ably assisted by 
Mir Habib, a man of genius from Shiraz, Persia, who was for 
sometime a “peddling broker” at Hugli. He had no formal 
education and could not therefore read and write, but “he talked — 
the Persian language fluently” and soon formed an intimacy with 
Murshid Quli Khan II at Murshidabad. The latter took him to 
Jahingirnagar and appointed him as his assistant there. To his 
experience as a successful merchant Mir Habib joined the rare 
qualities of a soldier and administrator, and was “very industrious 
in office.”! He reduced the expenses of the administration by 
making considerable retrenchments in the nawwdara and other 
expensive estabishments, and also “acquired great sums for his 
master by conducting monopolies.”* The introduction of mono- 
polies was definitely suggested by his commercial experiences, 
but neither the articles over which monopolies were created, nor 
the overall effect of this measure upon the people in general are 
known. Similar obscurity prevails over another incident with 
which he is said to have been associated. It is stated that he 
“treacherously put to death” and confiscated the property of Nur 
Allah, zamindar of Jalalpur (in Brahmanbaria subdivision of 
Tippera district).° 

Mir Habib’s most notable achievement was, however, the 
conquest of Tippera (Hill Tippera or Tripura). The occasion for 
the undertaking was provided by domestic quarrels within that 
state. Having been expelled by his uncle, the son of the late Raja of 
Tippera fled to Dacca and sought the assistance of the authorities 
there for recovering his ancestral possession. With the consent of 
the deputy sibahdar Mir Habib gave the Tippera prince “hopes of 
obtaining the zamindarry” for him. Accordingly Mir Habib led an 
expedition into Tippera, accompanied by Aqā Sadiq, zamindar of 
Pat Pisar. The Tippera prince “conducted the troops through the 


! ibid., 141. 
2 ibid., 141-142. 
4 bid. , 142. 
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passes ana over the fords of the rivers” so that the army suddenly 
appeared near the capital. His uncle, taken unawares and in no 
position to offer resistance, fled the country and took shelter in the 
mountains, leaving Mir Habib in quiet possession of the whole 
country. The latter took the principal forts of Chandigarh and 
Jayantah and captured a considerable amount of booty. He 
conferred the zamindari of the land, as promised, on the Tippera 
prince, but otherwise annexed it to the stibah, placed strong 
garrisons in its different parts and appointed Aga Sadiq as the 
faujdar of the territory. After making these arrangements for the 
new conquest Mir Habib returned to Jahangirnagar with the 
booty and “a great number of elephants”. Murshid Quli Khan H 
sent the major portion of the booty to Shuja‘ al-Din with an 
account of the new conquest. The latter renamed Tippera as 
Raushan Abad (the land of light), and conferred on Murshid 
Quli Khan II the additional title of Bahadur (Valiant) and on Mir 
Habib that of Khan (Lord).! 

Murshid Quli Khan H remained at Jahangirnagar for about 
seven years, till 1734, when on the death of Muhammad Taqi 
Khan in that year he was transferred to Orissa as its deputy 
sttbahdar . Mir Habib followed him there. The deputy sdbahdari 
of Dacca was now formally conferred upon Sarfaraz Khan. The 
latter did not however leave the capital (Murshidabad) and, 
instead, sent to Dacca his deputy, Ghalib ‘Alt Khan, a Sayyid “of 
the imperial family of Persia” who was to be assisted in revenue 
affairs by an experienced officer of Murshid Quli Khin’s time, 
named Jasawant Rai. Sarfaraz Khan also appointed his son-in-law 
(and son of his uterine sister Nafisa Begam) Murad ‘Ali Khan as 
darogha of the nawwara at Dacca. 

Ghalib ‘Ali Khan’s administration at Dacca is singularly 
notable in that tt attained under him once again the same degree of 
peace and prosperity which it had witnessed during Shāista 
Khan's period. Jasawant Rai proved to be an efficient revenue 
administrator. He had the monopolies created during the previous 
administration and the various impositions on grains abolished.” 


* Ibid., 143. 
? fbid., 149. 
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` This gave an impetus to trade and agriculture and the price of 
foodgrains came down to a damui a seer or eight maunds (about 
320 Kg.) a rupee, as it was during Shaista Khan’s ume. That 
viceroy, it may be recalled, had sealed the western gate of the city 
of Dacca on the eve of his departure for Delhi with the injunction 
that no one should presume to open it ull the price of grain was 
brought down to that level. This gate was now once again 
opened. “The rich province of Jehangeernagur”, writes Salim 
Allah, “by the prudent administration of a system of sound policy 
and humanity, was cultivated in every part, and resembled a 
garden in the season of spring.”! 

This state of affairs continued as long as Ghalib Khan and 
jasawant Rai remained at Dacca. Sometime afterwards, however, 
Sarfaraz Khan’s son-in-law Murad ‘Ali Khan was appointed to 
succeed Ghalib ‘Al? Khan. Murad ‘Ali Khan had as his adviser 
Raj Ballabh the peshkar (clerk) of the nawwara,and the two began 
to act in such a way that Jasawant Rai resigned his post out of 
disgust. Consequently the revenue administration of the province 
became once again encumbered with various irregularities so that 
towards the end of Shuja‘ al-Din’s rule the area did not have the 
same extent of affluence and economic prosperity. 


IV: ORISSA AND OTHER AFFAIRS 


Murshid Quli Khan II and his assistant Mir Habib continued 
the same tradition of a vigorous administration in Orissa as well. 
There too the latter is stated to bave made “great reductions in the 
expenses’ ' and other arrangements so that there was a considerable 
increase in the revenues. One notable achievement of Murshid 
Quli Khan Il there was the recovery of the guardianship of the 
Hindu idol of Jagannath at Piri and the re-establishmentof the 
government’s control over the Hindu pilgrimage to that place. 
During his predecessor Muhammad Taqi Khan’s time the 
zamindar of Piri had carried away the idol across the Chilka lake, 

“beyond the boundary of Orissa”. This action deprived the 
government of an important source of revenue, causing a loss of 
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about nine lakhs of rupees, “being the amount of the annual 
collections from the pilgrims”. Murshid Quali Khan II sent Habib 
Allah Khan against the neighbouring Hindu territory where the 
Puri zamindar had taken the idol. Its ruler, Doond Deo 
(Ramchandra Deva HH ?) was obliged to make peace by paying “a 
considerable” nazrana and to return the idol. Thus the govern- 
ment’s control over the pilgrimage at Pari was re-establised and a 
source of loss stopped. ' 

During the later part of Shuja‘ al-Din’s rule the subordinate 
Raji of Kuch Bihar and the zamindar of Dinajpur, “confiding in 
their riches and strength”, withheld payment of their tributes and 
revenues and “wanted to make themselves independent.” Ac this 
Shuja‘ al-Din sent an expedition against them under the command 
of Mirzi Muhammad Sa‘id (Haji Ahmad’s second son), the 
faujdar of Rangpur. The latter carried out the expedition with 
complete success, “got possession of the whole countries, 
together with the immense treasures which the rajahs and their 
ancestors had amassed”. Kuch Bihar was annexed to the subah; 
and on account of this conquest Shuji‘ al-Din conferred upon 
Mirz3 Sa‘id the titles of Khan and Bahadur.* About the same time 
the Afghan zamindar of Birbhum, Badr‘ al-Zamin, withheld 
payment of the revenue or some 1400,000 bighas (700,000 acres) 
of cultivated land under him and assumed independence. There- 
upon Sarfaraz Khan, “who had the charge of that district”, sent an 
expedition against him under the command of Mir Sharaf al-Din 
and Khwaja Basant. Badi‘ al-Zaman found it impossible to 
oppose their forces and thought it prudent to submit. The two 
generals brought him with them to Murshidabad where Shuja‘ 
al-Din pardoned him and allowed him to return to Birbhum on 
his having undertaken to pay a tribute of three lakhs of rupees 
annually and upon the zamindar of Burdwan Kirat Sing’s having 
stood “security for the performance of his engagements. ”? 

V: ADDITION OF BIHAR: ʻALĪVARDĪ KHAN'S RISE 
In 1733 the siibabdar of Bihar, Fakhr al-Daulah, fell out with 
t Ibid. 144. 
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the influential court noble Khan-i-Dauran and was in consequence 
dismissed from the post, At Khan-i-Dauran’s instance Bihar was 
now added to the charge of Shuja‘ al-Din Khan. He intended to 
appoint his son Sarfaraz Khan as the deputy sūbahdār of the newly 
added province; but the latter’s mother, Zinat al-Nisa* did not 
agree to part with her son and send him away from the capital. 
The choice therefore fell upon ‘Alivardi Khan, According to the 
Siyar, ‘Alivardi Khan was formally invested with the office by 
Zinat al-Nisa’ herself who sent for him to the gate of her 
apartment and having ordered a rich khil'at to be placed on his 
shoulders, “she conferred upon him the Government of Bahar, as 
from herself.” And it was only after this investiture that Shuji‘ 
al-Din, on his part, presented ‘Alivardi Khan with the khil‘at and 
patent of the deputyship, together with “an elephant, a sabre, and 
a quantity of jewels”.' Shuja‘ al-Din Khan also wrote to the 
emperor and to Khan-i-Dauran to confer upon ‘Alivardi Khan the 
title of Mahībat fang (Dreadful in war), a fringed palki, a standard 
and a kettle-drum, and also an increase in his mansab to “five 
thousand horse”.? A few days before this elevation in his position 
‘Alivardi Khan had a grandson born to him by his youngest 
daughter Amina Begam, married to his youngest nephew 
Hashem ‘Ali Khan (Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan). As ‘Alivardi had 
no son, he adopted this child, named him after his own name as 
Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali (subsequently decorated with the titles of 
Badshah Quli Khan and Siraj al-Daulah), and took him and his 
father, together with ‘Alivardi’s eldest nephew and son-in-law 
Muhammad Rida (Nawazish Muhammad Khan) to Bihar. Shuja' 
al-Din sent five thousand cavalry and infantry with ‘Alivardi 
Khan.* 

Bihar offered to ‘Alivardi Khan a challenging field for 
displaying his military and administrative abilities as well as for 
building up his personal power which enabled him subsequently 

+ Styar,)., 282. 

? ibid., The T.B. (p.140) states that while in Bihar ‘Alivardi Khao obtained the title of 
Mahabac Jang through his friend Isahaq Khan and other ministers at Delhi and “without consulting 
his patron and benefactor Shuja’ Khan” dacs not appear to be correct, The titles and honours did of 
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to capture the masnad of Bengal. During the previous deputy 
governor Fakhr al-Daulah’s time the administration of Bihar had 
fallen into total disarray. Taking advantage of his weakness and 
that of the central government a number of zamindars of different 
localities like Betia, Bhojpur, Phulwara and Chakwar had ceased 
to pay tributes or revenues to the government and had assumed 
independence for all practical purposes. The zamindars of the last 
named place near Monghyr and the Banjara tribe of the same 
locality had become particularly troublesome. Under pretence of 
carrying on trade they “laid the whole country under contribu- 
tion, and plundered the royal revenues.”’ The most formidable of 
the zamindars were Sundar Sing of Tikari and Namdar (or 
Kamgar) Khan Main of Narhat Samai. 

‘Alivardi Khan was determined to pacify the land and to 
bring the rebellious zamindars and tribes under authority. He 
realized, however, that the small army of five thousand cavalry 
and infantry sent with him from Bengal was totally inadequate for 
the purpose. Hence he at first addressed himself to the task of 
organizing a strong and well-equipped army. It appears that about 
that time a large number of Afghans, presumably under pressure 
of Persia under Nadir Shah, had migrated towards eastern India in 
search of security and adventure. ‘Alivardi Khan found in these 
Afghans, who were very numerous in Bihar at that time, the 
much needed recruits for his army.? Among others he took into 
his service one ‘Abd al-Karim, “an Afghan Rohilla, who 
commanded fifteen hundred of his countrymen. ”? Thus having 
built up a considerable army ‘Alivardi Khan chastised one by one 
the rebellious zamindars and tribes and established his authority 
over all parts of the province. “They all agreed to pay nuzzeraneh 
and peishkush [nazrana and peshkash, respectful presents and 
tributes]; and the revenues were permanently settled. These 
conquests brought immense sums to Alyvirdy Khan; and 
Abdulkurreem and his troops were also made rich by the 
plunder.”* Thus having brought the whole province under 

' Pid. 
2 Ibid. 
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effective control within the course of only one year ‘Alivardi 
Khan returned to Murshidabad to pay his respects to his 
benefactor and master, Shuji’ al-Din Khan, who received him 
with every mark of distinction and favour and sent him back to 
his government. Soon he also received the titles and honours for 
which Shuji* al-Din Khan had written to the court. 

‘Alivardi Khan was not, however, dazzled by his titles and 
formal dignitics. Being a man of “wisdom and industry, endowed 
with a lofty enterprising mind”, he continued “augmenting and 
inuring his forces, gaining the hearts of the subjects, and attaching 
the military to his person.... Above all, he made it a standing rule 
to bring into his service as many military of character as he came 
to hear of in the neighbouring provinces; and by these means he in 

‘a little time found himself at the head of an army, well-equipped, 
and furnished -with everything that could ensure success.”' Some 
of his Afghan recruits, however, proved troublesome; but he was 
alert and unsparing m chastising them and making them serve for 
an example to other would-be-disloyal elements. Such was 
particularly the case with ‘Abd al-Karim Khin. This Afghan, 
“proud of his prowess, minding no superior, and fearing no one, 
set his master at defiance, and continued to be guilty of actions 
that strongly savoured of an assuming refractory temper, and a 
spirit of independence that spurned at control.”* ‘Alivardi Khan 
thought that to connive further at his excesses and insolencies 
would be highly imprudent and dangerous; but as an open 
confrontation with him was thought disadvantageous, ‘ANvardi 
Khan set on him some trusted persons, and one morning when he 
presumed to “answer to a reprimand”, had him killed.? This 
terrible and rather irregular execution of a powerful military 
commandcr terrified and silenced other recalcitrant elements; but 
the Afghan trouble was not over. Subsequently when ‘Alivardi 
Khan became the sibahdar of Bengal his Afghan recruits proved 
almost a constant source of trouble to him. For the rest of Shuja‘ 
al-Din’s rule ‘Alivardi Khan remained his faithful and powerful 
1 Siyar, I. ,283. 
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deputy in Bihar administering it vigorously and effectively and at 
the same time increasing his own financial and military strength. 


Vi. THE EUROPEAN TRADERS 


The trade of the European nations continued according to the 
pattern already set during the previous period. Shuja‘ al-Din 
Khan's relations with them were governed in general by the 
privileges they had obtained prior to his accession to the masnad. 
There are of course occasional references, specially in the English 
records, to “exactions” and “hindrances” by the local authorities; 
but a close examination of the facts shows that these were almost 
always related to excesses or irregularities committed by the 
European traders themselves. At least five general issues, ail 
arising out of their activities, appear to have strained relations 
between them and the government. The foremost of these was the 
combined attempt of the English, the French and the Dutch to 
prevent other European nations, especially the Ostenders, from 
establishing their trade in Bengal and to oust them, by sheer 
physical force, from the land. Secondly, while uniting against 
their common trade rivals, the English, the French and the Dutch 
were at the same time bitter rivals of one another; and they often 
complicated matters for themselves as also for the government 
by each trying to win over the local officials in its favour 
and against the other and also by trying to prevent local 
contractors and manufacturers from dealing with the other. 
Thirdly, the English had vastly extended their private trade and 
had began a large-scale abuse of their privilege of issuing dascakhs 
(goods clearance passes) so as to cover not only this private trade, 
but also that of many of the focal merchants allied with them, thus 
depriving the state of a considerable amount of revenue. Fourthly, 
since the death of Murshid Quli Khan the English had stopped 
payment of the revenue in respect of the villages of Calcutta, 
Sutanuti and Govindapur which they had rented. The demand for 
this revenue was often misrepresented as “exaction” or “extor- 
tion.” Fifthly, having failed to obtain from Murshid Quli Khan 
the privilege of getting their bullion minted without any charge, 
the English attempted to use the Madras rupees in their Bengal 
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trade; but this was opposed by the government as well by 
Fatehchind Jagat Seth who had acquired the privilege of getting 
bullion minted at the government mint at 2 certain charge. The 
European nations had therefore to sell their bullion to Jagat Seth 
and get money from him. This sometimes created difficulties for 
them. 

Before Murshid Quli Khan’s death the Ostenders had come 
to an understanding with him according to which they had 
deposited a sum of rupees 30,000with him and another amount of 
rupees 70,000 with the Jagat Seth for the prupose of obtaining an 
imperial farman for trade in their favour.' Murshid Quli Khan 
could not procure the desired farman before his death; but on che 
eve of his death he granted the Ostenders a parwana permitting 
them to trade in Bengal. After his death the English and the Dutch 
combined to set at naught the deceased Nawwab’s parwana in 
“avour of the Ostenders and to oust them from Bengal. In 1730 an 
English squadron blockaded the Hugli river and captured one of 
the two German ships anchored between Calcutta and Bankiba- 
zar, about fifteen miles above Calcutta. And when the con- 
troversy arising out of this action was still going on they induced 
the faujdar of Hugli (Shuja‘ Quli Khan) by a handsome bribe to 
send a body of troops against the Ostenders in 1733 in order to 
prevent them from trading in Bengal. Shuja‘ al-Din’s government 
obviously found itself in an embarrassing situation because of the 
action of the faujdār of Hugli on the one hand and the capture of 
the Ostenders’ ship by the English on the other. Ultimately, 
according to the English records, they “in conjunction with the 
Dutch” had to pay two lakhs of rupees to the Nawwab'’s 
government for “his connivance at their taking the Ostend 
ships."* Most probably the money was taken for compensating 
the Ostenders. Their trade in Bengal however practically came to 
an end in 1733, though they lingered on till 1744 when they were 
finally ousted from the country during ‘Alivardi Khin’s time. 

A greater source of irritation for the government was the vast 
extension of private trade by the English company’s agents and 


' A. Karim, op.cit.. p.209. 
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their abuse of dastakhs. Shuja‘ al-Din frequently complained that. 
the English were “screening immense quantitys of Merchants’ 
Goods, thereby defrauding the king of his customs.” The dispute 
appears to have come to a head in 1734-35, closely following the 
affair of the Ostend ship. The faujdar of Hugli scized a number of 
bales of raw-silk and cloths which were being carried on boats 
under the dastakhs of the English. The council at Calcutta sharply 
reacted by sending a party of English soldiers who mounted the 
walls of the Hugli fore and, “after insulting the faujdar, brought 
away the goods.”! On being informed about the incident Shuja‘ 
al-Din Khan sent rcinforcements to Hugli and stopped the 
supplies of grain to Kasimbazar and Calcutta. “The English were 
constrained to purchase a peace, by consenting to pay threé lacks 
of rupees to Shuja Khan; which sum the chief of Calcutta actually 
raised by contributions from the merchants, and remitted the 
whole to Cossimbazar, where it was paid to the nazim. ”? This 
shows that the goods that were being carried under the English 
dastakhs and the seizure of which had caused the trouble really 
belonged to the merchants at Calcutta. The incident did not put an 
end to the abuse of dastakhs; it merely illustrated the nature of the 
evil which in fact continued to grow throughout the period. 
About the same time Shuji‘ al-Din demanded from the 
English the arrears of rent for the Calcutta villages, calculating it 
from the time it was last paid to Murshid Quli Khan. The Dutch 
were also asked to pay the rent for their settlement at Baranagar. 
The Jatter rather promptly paid up their rent, but the English 
continued to avoid payment till the beginning of 1736 when the 
Nawwab, by way of putting pressure on them, stopped a “great 
quantity” of their goods at ‘Azimganj near Murshidabad. It was 
only then that the Calcutta council asked their Kasimbazar factors 
“to accommodate matters with the Nawab”. The Kasimbazar 
factors did so, through the mediation of Haji Ahmad and by 
making a payment of rupees 55,000.° No further trouble appears 
to have developed between the Nawwab and the English, though 
t 7.B,,137. 
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the latter’s abuse of dastakhs and private trade continued in an 
ever-increasing scale. 


Vil: LAST YEARS AND ESTIMATE 


According to the Tawarikh-i-Bangalah Shuji‘ al-Din Khin 
abandoned himself to “indolence and pleasure” in the later part of 
his rule, entrusting the “entire management of affairs” to Haji 
Ahmad, the Rai Raiyan ‘Alam Chand and the Jagat Seth.’ This 
remark, however, appears to be an unwarranted generalization. 
The triumvirate had been acting as Shuja‘ al-Din’s advisers since 
the beginning of his rule; and as years passed on they naturally 
became more experienced and more influential. But the statement 
that Shuja‘ al-Din became indolent and addicted to pleasure and 
left the “entire” management of affairs to the triumvirate is not 
borne out by the facts. From the above brief sketch of his relation 
with the European traders it would be clear that he was 
vigorously dealing with them till at least 1737, that is barely a little 
over a year before his death. ft was also during the fast five years 
or so of his rule that some of the important events like the addition 
of Bihar, the suppression of the insubordination of the Raja of 
Kuch Bihar and the zamindars of Dinajpur and Birbhum, and also 
the restoration of the government’s control over the Hindu 
pilgrimage at Piiri took place. All these clearly indicate that Shuja‘ 
al-Din had not really become indolent or inattentive to the affairs 
of government after the initial years of his rule, as the Tawdrikh-i- 
Bangalah would have us believe. Probably its remarks are 
intended to emphasize the growing influence of the triumvirate as 
an explanation of the dynastic revolution which followed im- 
mediately after Shuja‘ al-Din’s death. The closing years of his rule 
did indeed witness momentous developments in northern India 
which had their inevitable repercussion on Bengal in due course. 
The Marathas had been plundering and devastating the land as far 
as the neighbourhood of Delhi. In 1737 they established their 
authority over Nalwa and Rajputana and in the following year 
(1738) they forced upon the Mughal emperor the humiliating 
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treaty of Durai Sarai by which the latter ceded to them all the 
territories between the Narmada and the Chamba! rivers. And as 
if to hasten the process of collapse of the Mughal dominion Nadir 
Shah of Persia was menacingly advancing from the west at the 
same time. Shuja‘ al-Din Khan breathed his last on 13 March 1739 
just at the moment when Nadir Shah, after having routed the 
Mughal forces at Karnal near Panipat, was marching upon Delhi. 

Shuja' al-Din Khin shares with his father-in-law and 
predesessor Murshid Quli Khan the credit of providing the land 
with a continuity and stability of administration which appears in 
bolder relief against the background of instability and confusion 
that had overtaken northern India about that time. Though their 
success was in a large measure due to the situation of Bengal out 
of the orbit of north Indian politics and to the services of some of 
their able assistants, both Murshid Quli Khan and Shuja* al-Din 
Khan were men of abilities. According to an early British 
obvserver Shuja‘ al-Din’s rule was “moderate, firm and vigilant” 
and was “calculated for the improvement of the country.”! He 
continued in gencral the revenue settlement made by Murshid 
Quli Khan, introducing only a few extra collections (abwabs) like 
‘imirat (building charges), karkhanajat (work-shop charges) and 
nazrana (presents), and sent the revenue more or less regularly to 
the Mughal emperor through the banking house of Jagat Seth.” 
There is no indication however that his extra collections caused 
any hardships on the people in general. On the contrary the prices 
of food grains remained considerably low and for sometime at 
least it came down in eastern Bengal, as noted above, to the level 
of that which obtained during Shaista Khan's timc. 

Both the Tawdrikh-i-Bangalah and the Siyar bear testimony 
to the good qualities of Shuja° al-Din Khan. He “was a gallant 
soldier, munificent and very affable in his behaviour”. He was 
extremely benevolent and any one who “had once chanced to 
have been of his acquaintance” received some favour from him. 
There was “not 2 man in his service whom he had not essentially 
obliged by some personal favours.”? He used to maintain a 
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memorandum of all persons known to him and “it was his custom 
every night on his going to bed, to peruse it and to set down 
under some name such a sum of money, as he thought proper 
(and this was sometimes a large one)... After having in this 
manner promoted the benefit of a certain number of persons, he 
effaced their names, and noted down another set; and this sacred 
practice of his he kept on foot during the whole course of his 
life.”! He was particularly benevolent towards newcomers to his 
court; and it appears that due to the troubled state of affairs in the 
north-western regions of the subcontinent quite a number of 
people had recourse to Bengal. Whenever any person “endowed 
with some little capacity, or even with the air and language of a 
gentleman” appeared in Murshidabad, he obtained information 
about the newcomer and made suitable provisions for him.? On 
the anniversary of his birth he used to have himself “weighed 
against gold and silver, which were distributed in charity...”* On 
the eve of his death he made a present of two months’ pay “to 
every nobleman, every man, Civil or Military, and to every 
soldier or trooper in his service, without excepting the servants of 
his household, or even the women that attended as menial 
servants in his seraglio; and a few days before his decease he sent 
to ask pardon from everyone of them, entreating their 
forgiveness. ”? 

Essentially religious in nature, Shuji’ al-Din paid great 
respect to men of learning and piety and administered justice with 
strict impartiality. The “poorest suitor was sure of being in his 
presence upon a footing with his very son”, and “people 
acquainted with history thought that they lived in Nou-shirvan’s 
reign.” He had a high sense of kingly dignities and exceeded all 
his predecessors in the splendour and magnificence of his court. 
He considered the palace erected by this father-in-law Murshid 
Quli Khan too small and ill-planned. Hence he had it pulled down 
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and “built another more suitable to his notions of grandeur”. He 
finished the mosque begun by the unpopular and condemned 
official Nazir Ahmad in the village of Dehpara on the bank of the 
Bhagirathi, “and laid out the garden with great beauty and 
elegance,” and called it Farah Bagh or Garden of Joy. Here he used 
to retire in the spring with his family and domestic establishment 
“and pass his time amdist all the refinements of luxury. And once 
a year he used to give at this place, a grand entertainment to all the 
officers of his court.”'It was in this garden and near the mosque 
that he had his mausoleum built before his death, “according to 
the custom of Sultans and Great Omrahs”, and was buried there 
after his death.? 


Vill: SARFARAZ KHAN: THE DEFERRED WAR OF SUCCESSION 


Before his death Shuja' al-Din nominated his son “Ala’ 
al-Daulat Sarfaraz Khan as. his successor. Accordingly Safaraz 
Khan ascended the masnad initially without any opposition It is not 
known whether Shuja‘ al-Din Khan had sought the emperor's 
` sanction or confirmation of this arrangement. Probably he did not 
do so in view of the fact that the central government then lay 
prostrate before Nadir Shah. Shuja‘ al-Din was careful, however, 
to recommend to his son to regard Haji Ahmad, the Rat Raryan 
‘Alam Chand and the Jagat Seth Fateh Chand “as the representa- 
tives of his father, and implicitly their advice in all affairs of 
moment. ”? This shows that the dying Nawwab could realize that 
the triumvirate had become the real power behind the throne and 
that his son could continue to be on the masnad as long as he kept 
the three in good humour. But this was an almost impracticable 
behest to carry out; for the circumstances under which these three 
had co-operated with Shuja‘ al-Din and had remained loyal to him 
til! his death had radically changed. Especially Haji Ahmad and his 
brother, and their families and relatives, were no longer helpless 
wanderers in need of support and patronage. They were now not 
only well settled, but occupied the most important and powerful 
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positions in the sūbah. While the Haji himself was an influcntial 
member of the triumvirate controlling the over-all policies of 
government, his second son Said Ahmad Khin, and son-in-law 
‘Ara’ Allah Khan, held respectively the two strategic faujdartes of 
Rangpur and Rajmahal. His other relatives were also suitably 
employed in the army and other posts. Above all, his brother 
‘Alivardi Khan, as deputy governor of Bihar, had built up a 
strong army and a considerable following for him with the 
intention of capturing the masnad of Bengal. He had been waiting 
only for the death of Shuja’ al-Din Khan and the withdrawal of 
Nadir Shah from India to carry out the plan.’ It is also on record 
that to facilitate his able and ambitious brother's cause, Haji 
Ahmad had attempted long before Shuja‘ al-Din’s death to cause a 
dissension between his two sons, Sarfaraz Khan and Tagi Khan,” 
when the latter was alive. 

Under the circumstances probably no amount of accommo- 
dativeness on Sarfaraz Khan’s part would have ensured his 
success. Already the growing influence of Haji Ahmad’s family 
had caused discontent among the friends and relatives of Sarfaraz 
Khan. Prominent among this rival group of nobles were the 
latter’s three sons-in-law, Hafiz Allah Khan (Mirza Amani), 
Ghaznafar Hussain Khan and Hasan Muhammad Khan, besides 
Haji Lutf ‘Ali, Haji Qurban ‘Ali, Mir Murtada, Mir Kamal , Mir 
Gadai, Mir Sharaf al-Din, Mardan ‘Ali Khan, Shamshir Khan 
Quraishi (faujdar of Sylhet), Mir Habib and Ghauth Khan. 
Sarfaraz Khan’s brother-in-law, Murshid Quli Khan IT, who was 
the deputy governor of Orissa, though not much attached to the 
latter, was nonetheless opposed to Haji Ahmad’s group. This 
division of the nobility into two hostile camps created a tense 
atmosphere and afforded an opportunity to Haji Ahmad to win 
over to his side the Rai Raiyan and the Jagat Seth by fanning their 
apprehensions that the success of the rival group would spell their 
ruin. Through the Rai Riiyan and the Jagat Seth he also succeeded 
in drawing to his side a number of influential Hindu zamindars, 
specially the zamindar of Rajshahi. Portents of the coming 


| Siyar. 1.326. 
2 F.B., 141-142. 
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struggle were clearly visible, and when Shujā‘ al-Din died, 
Sarfaraz Khan was so “apprehensive of the intrigues of his 
enemies, that he did not venture out of the fort to attend his 
father’s funeral.”? 

Nevertheless Sarfataz Khan, in obedience to his father’s 
commands, entrusted the management of affairs to the Haji, the 
Rai Raiyan and the Jagat Seth and, in general, did not offer any 
injury to them.? Yet they, far from being conciliated to him, now 
attempted to encompass his ruin by working from within his 
ranks. Shortly after his accession Sarfariz Khan received Nadir 
Sh3h’s letter, originally written to Shuja‘ al-Din Khan, asking the 
Bengal nazim to pay allegiance as well as the revenue of the 
eastern provinces. The Haji and the Rai Raiyan now induced 
Sarfaraz Khan not only to send the revenues to Nadir Shah but 
also to have coins struck and the khutba read in the latter’s name, 
And when the Persian monarch left India shortly afterwards, the 
Haji and his brother secretly represented to the Mughal emperor 
Muhammad Shah that Sarfaraz Khan was a traitor.” ‘Alivardi 
Khin also approached the emperor, through the influential court 
noble Isahaq Khan, seeking the patent of the nizamat of the three 
provinces for himself, “with an injunction to fight Ser-efraz-qhan, 
and to recover the three provinces from his hands.”* To facilitate 
this project further Haji Ahmad and his colleagues represented to 
Sarfaraz Khan that his army was too large and that by reducing it 
he would not only gain credit with the emperor, but also lessen 
the military expenses of the government. The “easy and credu- 
lous” Sarfaraz Khan consented to have half his army disbanded; 
and as soon as the men were dismissed from his service, the Haji 
“secretly entertained them for ‘Alivirdi Khan; to whom he sent 
twenty four lacks of rupees from himself, and his three sons; and 
others of their relations and friends made them large advances, to 
be repaid when they should get possession of the soobahdary.”* 

Before long Sarfaraz Khan came to know about the plot 

t bid., 154. 
2 fbid., also Siyar,1.,326. 
> T.B.,155-156. 


* Siyar, 1,328329. 
5 Ibid.,327, T.B.,157. 
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through his agents at court and decided to recall “Alivardi Khan 
and his other relatives from their posts and to appoint his own 
men in their places. But as soon as these intentions were 
discovered by the Haji he made solemn protestations of his 
relatives’ loyalty, impressed upon Sarfaraz Khan the undesirabi- 
lity of making“so precipitate a change of men and measures”, and 
entreated him at least to postpone the proposed changes for some 
time as it was “the season of heavy collection of revenues”, there, 
remaining only three months for the year to end. Sarfaraz Khan, 
who was “of an open and unsuspecting character”, swallowed the 
bait and gave up the plan.' This was a fatal blunder on his part, for 
the time thus gained was fully utilized by the Haji to complete the 
conspiracy and to ask ‘Alivardi Khan to lose no time in marching 
upon Bengal with his forces. The Haji also instructed his 
son-in-law ‘Ata’ Allah Khan, faujdar of Rajmahal, to intercept 
all correspondence between Bengal and Bihar so that Sarfaraz 
Khan might not know about ‘Alivardi Khian’s movements and 
preparations. . 

Being thus instructed by his brother “Alivardi Khan left his 
youngest nephew and son-in-law Hashem ‘Ali Khan (Zan al-Din 
Ahmad Khan) in charge of Bihar and started on his Bengal 
expedition towards the end of Dhu al-Hijja, 1152 H./early 1740. 
All along his march he kept himself in touch with Haji Ahmad, 
the Rai Raiyan and the Jagat Seth, informing them about his 
movements and urging them to do everything possible for 
creating dissensions in the ranks of Sarfaraz Khan’s supporters. 
‘Alivardi Khan was accompanied by a large and well-equipped 
army consisting of his Afghan recruits commanded by Mustafa 
Khan and other Afghan leaders, and also a considerable number of 
Hindu soldiers recruited from Bihar.” Some Hindu zamindars of 
the province like Sundar Sing of Tikari and the zamindars of 

_Turhut-Semai also accompanied him with their retinues.? 

It was only after ‘Alivardi Khan had crossed the strategic 

Teliagarhi and Sakragali passes and reached Rajmahal that the 


3 Siyat.l.. 30. 
> Ibid, 358. 
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Jagat Seth, with “an air seemingly alarmed”, informed Sarfaraz 
Khan about ‘Alivardi Khin’s advance upto that place and also 
delivered a letter in which the latter, under protestations 
of loyalty said that he had been coming to save his family from 
what was called “further disgrace” and asked Sarfaraz Khan to 
allow Haji Ahmad and his family and dependants to join him 
(‘Alivardi Khan).' Sarfaraz Khan was naturally stunned at the 
intelligence, but after recollecting himself he ordered the Haji into 
custody and immediately sent a detachment under Ghauth Khan 
and Mir Sharaf al-Din to oppose the further progress of ‘Alivardi 
Khan.? And shortly afterwards Sarfaraz Khan himself marched with 
his principal nobles and officers? including Rai Raiyan ‘Alam- 
chand, and also taking with him Haji Ahmad, probably under 
custody. After three days’ march Sarfaraz Khan reached Giria, 
about 22 miles north-west of Murshidabad where ‘Alivardi Khan 
had also reached by that time.On the fourth day, according to the 
Tawarikh-i-Bangalah, the first encounter took place between the 
two armies. After heavy fighting ‘Alivard: Khan’s army gave 
way, and “the victory would have been decisive for Sarfaraz 
Khan” but for the treacherous role of the Rai Rayan who, “seeing 
the fortune of his confederates would be totally ruined should 
Sarfaraz Khan pursue the advantage”, persuaded him to give up 
the pursuit on the plea that the troops were exhausted with fatigue 
and that the pursuit should be resumed the following morning 
“when his men having recruited their strength would gain an easy 
victory over the routed and disheartened enemy. "4 Accordingly 
Sarfaraz Khan gave up the pursuit for that day and encamped at 
Giria, while Muhammad Ghauth Khan pushed forward with his 
_ detachment upto Suti, a mile and a half further north-west, arid. 


1 fhid., 332. 

2 T.B., 159. The Siyar's account is a bit different. It says that Sarfariz Khan allowed the Haji, 
on his protestations of loyalty and promise to persuade ‘Alivaedi Khan to return to Bihar, to join 
the latter (Siyar, 1.,333). ; 

3 T.B.,160. Prominent among the nobles who accompanied Sarfariz Khin were Ghaznafar 
Hussain Khan, Hasan Muhammad Khan, Mir Muhammad Bikir Khan, Mirza Muhammad Iraz 
Khan, Mir Kamil, Mir Gadai, Mir Haidar Shah, Mir Diliz ‘Ali, Shamshir Khan Quraishi, Shuji’ 
Quli Khin, Mir Habib, Mardan “Ali Khin, Bijoy Sing and Raja Gundrep. 

* lbid.,162. The Siyar mentions only one encounter in which ‘Alivardi Khan is stated co have 
made a surprise attack and defeated Sarfaraz Khan. 
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encamped there. 

Taking advantage of the pause in the hostilities “Alivardi 
Khan turned back and encamped at Aurangabad, beyond Suti on 
the other side of the river Bhagirathi. From there he now opened 
negotiations! making repeated protestations of loyalty with a 
view to getting Haji Ahmad released and also throwing Sarfaraz 
Khan off his guard. The latter was so entirely duped and “decei- 
ved by these professions, that he not only restored the Haji to 
liberty, but even sent him to assure Alyvirdi Khan of his good 
disposition....”? The latter was greatly relieved to receive his 
brother and, in order the more effectually to deceive Sarfaraz 
Khan, spoke before his messengers who had come with the Haji 
of his (‘Alivardi Khan’s) “absolute inability to oppose the mighty 
forces of Sarfataz Khan; and having previously folded up a brick 
in a piece of cloth, which he pretended was the Koran, made a 
solemn oath thereon, that he would the next morning throw 
himself at the feet of Sarfaraz Khan.”? ‘Alivardi Khan also 
presented each of the messengers with two hundred gold mohurs. 
All the while the Jagat Seth had been busy in causing dissension 
among Sarfaraz Khin’s generals by secretly sending them tips and 
promisory notes asking them to desert or deceive the latter.* After 
the Haji’s arrival, and as a final act of preparation for a surprise 
attack, ‘Alivardi Khan sent a number of his trusted soldiers at 
night to Sarfaraz Khan's camp, “under pretence of congratulating 
their friends and acquaintance, on the conclusion of the peace; and 
kept lurking abour the soobahadar’s tent, till they should be called 
into action.”° 


' See Siyar.|., 333-336 for details of these negouations. 

2 T.B.. 163. 

> Ibid., 164. 

+ Siyar, 1,335, translator's note. The author of the Siyar whose father held an important post 
under ‘Alivardi Khin distorts this piece of information and reports it in just che reverse order, 
saying that the Jagat Seth sent promisory notes to “Alivaedi Khan's generals asking them ro desert. 
This distortion is however correctly pointed out by the Siyar’s translator who further states:”...and 
we have been assured by one of them (the officers], still living that {he] himselfhad received such a 
Tip for Rs. 4,000, and had been desired to load the artillery only with earth and rubbish.” The T. B. 
166, informs us thae when Sarfaraz Khin reached Komrah, about 20 miles north-wese of 
Murshidabad, he discovered that Shahryar Khan, the diraogha of the artillery who was a relation of 
the Haji, had filled it with brick and earth, instead of shot for the gun. The officer was replaced. 
Probably Shahry3r Khan was the officer alluded to by the translator of the Siyar. 

5 T.B., 165-166. 
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Thus having thrown Sarfaraz Khan completely out of his 
guard ‘Alivardi Khan made the surprise attack in the early hours 
of 9 April 1740. He left a body of troops under Nandalal to engage 
the advance detachment under Ghauth Khan; and in order to 
make them believe that he was in that quarter, ‘Alivardi Khan also 
left his elephant standard with Nandalal. Then with the rest of his 
choicest men ‘Alivardi Khan forded the river and was conducted 
near Sarfaraz Khan’s camp in the dark of night by the men of 
Ramkanta, zamindar of Rajshahi.' At day-break ‘Alivardi Khān 
” ‘commenced attack simultaneously from the front and the rear of 

_the camp. Sarfaraz Khan was then engaged in his morning 
prayers. His soldiers found little time to organize themselves for 
defence; and partly out of confusion and partly on account of the 
seeds of dissension already sown among them, many of them 
ear to the enemy. With the rest of his devoted men including 
a “small party of Abyssinians” Sarfaraz Khan made a gallant 
hares Of his men Mardan ‘Ali Khin and his contingent, being 
routed, were obliged to flee, while Mir Kamal, Mir Gadai, Mir 
Siraj al-Din, Haji Lutf ‘Ali Khan, Haji Qurbah ‘Ali and some 
others fell fighting. Sarfaraz Khan’s elephant driver advised him 
to escape, but he disdainfully refused to do so and shortly after fell 
fighting, being struck by a bullet in his forehead. Mir Dilir ‘Ali, 
hearing of Sarfaraz Khin’s ‘death, “refused to survive his good 
master and friend”, and with sixteen men rushed on the enemy 
and fell fighting. Similarly Bijoy Sing, a Rajput, made a heroic 
dash on the enemy and was shot dead just at che moment he aimed 
his spear at “Alivardi Khan. “In fact”, comments the Siyar, “few 
soldiers and few friends i in Hindustan ever proved so zealous as 
those of Ser-efraz-ahan’s. . 

The advance detachment under Ghauth Khan and Mir Sharaf 
al-Din had in the meantime completely routed the troops under 
Nandalal. Deceived by the elephant standard they mistook 
Nandalal for ‘Alivardi Khan, and dragging him from his elephant, 
put him to death. Next they advanced towards Sarfaraz Khan’s 


1 fhid., 166-167. 
2 Siyar,',339. 
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camp only to find him killed. and ‘Alivardi Khan standing 
victorious in the field. The two chiefs, however, refused to 
submit and made a gallant attack with their small party. Ghauth 
Khan and his two sons fell fighting, while Sharaf al-Din, after 
continuing the fight with about sixty men and finding that the day 
was lost quitted the field and escaped towards Burdwan. Mir 
Habib, Shamshir Khin Quraishi and some others also escaped 
from the field instead of submitting to ‘Alivardi Khan. The Rai 
Raiyan ‘Alam Chind received an arrow-shot on the right hand, 
“by way of retribution for his treachery”. He flung himself into 
the river and after reaching home half-dead committed suicide by 
swallowing diamond-dust, “out of shame and contrition for his 
vile conduct.”! Amidst the confusion caused by Ghauth Khan's 
and Mir Sharaf al-Din’s heroic fight the elephant driver of Sarfaraz 
Khan quickly carried his corpse to Murshidabad. Similarly the 
deceased Nawwab’s two sons-in-law, Ghaznafar Hussain Khin 
and Hasan Muhammad Khan, together with some others, 
succeeded in escaping to Murshidabad where they buried at night 
Sarfaraz Khin’s corpse, hurriedly threw up entrenchments and 
prepared to fight. They did not, however, receive any encourage- 
ment from the vanquished troops and therefore abandoned their 
plan for resistance and prepared themselves for making submis- 
sion to the victor, 

Thus did ‘Alivardi Khan come to occupy the masnad of 
Bengal: Superficially Sarfaraz Khan’s failure was due to his 
simple-minded piousness and his continued trust in the words of 
persons whose insincerity and enmity had at least been detected. 
He certainly lacked the duplicity and ruthlessness required to deal 
with the conspiracy and treachery of persons strongly entrenched 
around him in positions of power and trust. His vacillation and 
apparent weakness might have been due to his awareness of the 
great power of his adversaries and the extensiveness of their 
conspiracy against him. In any case the battle of Giria and Sarfaraz 
Khin’s fall was.in essence a result of the forces which both 
Murshid Quli Khan and Shuja‘ al-Din Khan had reared and 


' Riydd, 320; also T.B., 172. 
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which, after only seventeen years, were to enact a similar drama at 
the field of Plassey. In both the cases historians have generally 
sought an explanation of the outcome in the personal character of 
the fallen heroes = a rather ex post facto judgement on them. Such 
at any rate is the case with the Tawarikh-i-Bangalah which 
represents Sarfaraz Khan as a pleasure-loving youth addicted to 
women, though, somewhat inconsistently, it also says that the 
prince was much devoted to the “external forms” of religion 
patronizing many of his father’s garis (Qur’an readers).' Probably 
the Siyar’s remarks about him are nearer the mark. Sarfaraz Khan, 
it says, was “only a pious man addicted to the practices of 
devotion, and extremely regular in his stated prayers. He fasted 
three full months besides the blessed month of the Ramazan, and 
was scrupulous in the discharge of the several duties prescribed 
throughout the year; but at. the same time he proved greatly 
deficient in that keenness of discernment, and that extent of mind, 
so indispensably necessary in a Sovereign Prince.”* 


) T.B., 126-127. 
2 Siyar., t 326. 


CHAPTER XXV 


‘ALIVARDI KHAN: INTERNAL DISSENSIONS AND 
FOREIGN INTRUSIONS (1740-1756) 


I: ‘ALIVARDI KHAN’S ACCESSION TO THE BENGAL MASNAD 


‘Alivardi Khan used his victory with intelligence and mode- 
ration. He did not immediately march upon Murshidabad, but 
advanced upto Gobra, a few miles away from the city, where he 
encamped with his army, sending his brother E14ji Ahmad in 
advance to the capital to proclaim his victory, secure the late 
Nawwab’s treasures and effects and to win over the officers and 
inhabitants of Murshidabad by promising them a general pardon 
and protection of life and property.' This was undoubtedly a wise 
step on ‘Alivardi Khan’s part, for if he had marched his troops 
into the city immediately after the victory, as the Tawdrikh-1- 
Bangalah rightly points out, “it would have been impossible to 
have restrained them from plundering the treasures and effects of 
Sarfaraz Khān.”? Haji Ahmad’s task seems to have been facilitated 
by his previous contact and understanding with the important 
men and officers in the city. Thus with the help of Yasin Khan, 
the faujdar of Murshidabad, he set guards on Sarfaraz Khan's 
_ treasury and family and secured the public offices. On the fourth 
day ‘Alivardi Khan entered Murshidabad, ascended the masnad 
and received obeisance and presents from the public ofticers, 
military men and principal citizens. He took possession of the tate 
Nawwab’s huge treasures, accumulated since Murshid Quli 
Khan's time and “reckoned by Crors only”, and also confiscated 
the properties of some of Sarfaraz Khan’s close associates like Haji 
Lutf*Ali, Minuchihr Khan and Mir Murtada who had fallen in the 
battle. Sarfariz Khan’s family members including his sister Nafisa 
Begam were however treated with kindness and respect. They 


1 T.B.;173, Siyar,1,339-340; Riyad,320-321. 

2 T.B.,173. The Riyad’s statement that ‘Alivardi Khān remained encamped outside the city 
for three days “in order to overlook the sacking of the City and the loot of Sarfaraz Khin’s treasures 
at the hands of Afghans and Bhatiahs” (p.321} does not sound reasonable, for in his own interest 
‘Alivardi Khan could not have allowed the plunder of the late Nawwab's treasures by the troops. 
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were allowed to retain their personal estates and properties and 
were granted suitable maintenance allowances. After some time 
Sarfaraz Khian’s wives and children, and also Nafisa Begam, were 
sent away to Dacca, obviously to prevent them from being the 
nucleus of disaffection and opposition to ‘Alivardi Khan's regime. 
Nafisa Begam adopted as her child Aga Baba Kuchak, a minor 
son of Sarfaraz Khān’s, and entered the service of the Dacca 
governor Nawazish Muhammad as the governess of his female 
establishment. 

As usual, ‘Alivardi Khan’s next important work was the 
redistribution of key administrative posts among his relatives and 
adherents. His youngest nephew and son-in-law Zain al-Din 
Ahmad Khin, who had been left in charge of Bihar, was now 
confirmed in that province as its na’ib subahdar or governor. The 
na‘ib-sabhadari of the province of Jahangirnagar(Dacca) including 
Raushan Abad (Tripura)and Sylhet, together with the nominal 
diwani of Bengal, was conferred on his eldest nephew and 
son-in-law Nawazish Muhammad Khan, with Husain Quli Khan, 
an adherent, as his deputy. The nd tb-siibahdari of Orissa, pending 
the recovery of that territory from the hands of Sarfaraz Khin’s 
brother-in-law Murshid Quli Khan II, was reserved for ‘Alivardi 
Khian’s second son-in-law, Said Ahmad Khan. The faujdari of 
Rangpur, which had hitherto been held by Sad Ahmad Khan, 
was given to ‘Alivardi Khian’s brother, Qasim *Ali Khan. ‘At?’ 
Allah Khin, the younger son-in-law of Haji Ahmad, was 
continued in the strategic faujdari of Rajmahal with an addition to 
his jurisdiction to inchide Bhagalpur., The paymastership of the 
old army (that is the army in Bengal, who had not come from 
Bihar with ‘Alivardi Khan) was entrusted to Mir Ja‘far Khan, 
husband to ‘Alivardi Khan’s sister-in-law; while that of the new 
army was given to another of his relatives named Nasr ‘Ali Khan. 
The Rai Raiyan ‘Alam Chand having died, his peshkar (clerk) 
Chin Rai was now given the title of Rai Raiyan and appointed 
deputy diwan of Bengal; while Janakiram, hitherto ‘Alivardi 
Khian’s diwan of the household, was appointed diwan of the 
miscellaneous departments. Other relatives and supporters like 
Nir Allah Beg Khan, Fagir Allah Beg Khan, Haidar ‘Ali Khan, 
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etc. were appointed in othcr important posts with promotions in 
mansabs (ranks) and jagirs. ‘Alivardi Khan’s grandson by his 
youngest daughter, Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali (son of Zain al-Din 
Ahmad Khan) was now decorated with the title of Siraj al-Daulah 
Shah Quli Khan Bahadur and was given the nominal command of 
the nawwara (fleet of war-boats) at Jahangirnagar; while his 
younger brother, Mirza Mehdi ‘Ali, was given the title of Ikram 
al-Daulah Badshi Quli Khin and was adopted as a son by 
Nawazish Muhammad Khan, as he had no child of his own. 
At the same time ‘Alivardi Khan took steps to regularize his 
position by obtaining the forma sanction and appointment by the 
emperor. The latter’s power and prestige had been terribly shaken 
by Nadir Shah’s devastating invasion (1739), and he had now 
practically no course open before him but to connive at or 
recognize the usurpation. ‘Alivardi Khan, however, needed such 
sanction in order to legalize his position in the eyes of his ` 
contemporaries, many of whom, we are told, “viewed with 
sentiments of horror and detestation” the “black ingratitude he 
had been guilty of” towards his protector and benefactor’s son;! 
and also to disarm the further opposition of the late Nawwab’s 
supporters and relatives who still held Orissa. Already the 
emperor Muhammad Shih had deputed one of his officers named 
Murad Khan to receive the treasures of Sarfaraz Khan and the 
revenue of Bengal.*‘Alivardi Khan now sent through this Murād 
Khan to the emperor rupees forty lakhs on account of Sarfariz 
Khan’s treasures and another fourteen lakhs as tribute, besides the 
usual provincial revenue.? ‘Alivardt Khan also conciliated the 
powerful nobles and ministers at the Delhi court like the Vizier 
Qamar al-Din and Asaf Jah Nizim al-Mulk by paying them 
respectively rupees three lakhs and one lakh. He also won over to 
his side the late Nawwab’s agent at the Delhi court, Raja Jugol 
Kishor.* By all these means ‘Alivardi Khan succeeded in placating 
1 Şiyar, 1..344. 
2 ibid., 347. } 
3 T.B.,175; Riyad, 322. According to the Siyar (1.,347) ‘Alivardi Khin delivered to Murad 
Khan “Seventy lacks in jewels, with much gold and silver furniture; a quantity of precious staffs, 
and ‘number of elephants and horses”, as the confiscated property of Sarfariz Khan, and also made 3 


present to Murad Khan, “every way suitable to his rank and to the occasion.” 
* Riyad, 322. . 
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the emperor Muhammad Shah who, obviously making the best of 
a rather helpless situation, formally conferred upon him the 
nizamat of the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. On 
his part ‘Alivardi Khan undertook to pay annually “the accusto- 
mary revenue of one crore and thirty lacks.”’ This arrangement 
appears to have been completed some five months after the battle 
of Giria, in Rajab, 1153 (end of 1740).? 


It ATTEMPTED SUBJUGATION OF ORISSA 


Thus having regularized his accession to the masnad of 
Benga! ‘Alivardi Khan turned his attention to Orissa which was 
being held by Murshid Quli Khan II, Sarfaraz Khan’s brother-in- 
law. Already at the commencement of his march against Sarfar3z 
Khan ‘Alivardi Khan had asked Murshid Quli Khan II to join him, 
but the latter did not do so;> nor did he respond promptly to 
Sarfaraz Khan’s call for support, but was only about to send an 
auxiliary force when the news of Sarfaraz Khan’s fall and ‘Alivardi 
Khin’s mastery over Bengal reached him.‘ At this sudden turn of 
events Murshid Quli Khan II became apprehensive of his own 
position and began strenuous preparations for defence. At the 
same time he deputed to Murshidabad Mukhles ‘Ali Khan, Haji 
Ahmad’s son-in-law, who had been long in his service, to 
negotiate a reconciliation. According to both the Tawéarikh-i- 
Bangalah and the Riyad, ‘Alivardi Khan and his brother Haji 
Ahmad sent Mukhles ‘Ali Khan back to Orissa to convey to 
Murshid Quli Khin II outward hopes of an accommodation but 
secretly to sow the seeds of treason among his army officers and 
to seduce them.® The Siyar, however, puts the blame on Murshid 
Quli Khan II saying that the prospects of an understanding were 
“marred by the intrigues” of the latter’s wife (Sarfaraz Khin’s 
sister) and their son-in-law Mirza Bagir Khan who instigated him 


' T.B.. 175. 

2 Siyar,|.,347. 

> T.B., 177. 

* Riyzd,325. 

5 T.B.,178; Riyad,325. The Siyar does not make any mention of Mukhles ‘Ali Khan, but says 
that Murshid Quli Khin sent one “Aga-mahmed-raky of Surat, to probe Aaly-verdy-ghan's 
designs, and to manage a treaty with him...” (1,348) 

6 T.B., 178; Rryad,325. 
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to avenge Sarfaraz Khan’s death.' Be that as it may, it is clear from 
the three sources that some sort of negotiations took placebetween 
the two sides and that ultimately it was ‘Alivardi Khan, not 
Murshid Quli Khan II, who marched out with his army and 
advanced into Orissa. This was but natural, for having occupied 
the masnad of Bengal through intrigue and war, and being then at 
the head of a victorious and powerful army consisting of a large 
number of sturdy Afghans and Bahlia Hindus of Bihar, and being 
also in possession of the emperor’s formal appointment, ‘Alivardi 
Khan could hardly brook the existence of any capable relative of 
the falien Nawwab in possession of a fairly large province. 
Obviously ‘Alivardi Khan also failed to foresee the advantage of 
keeping Murshid Quli Khan H in possession of Orissa as a 
subordinate ally and a buffer state between himself and the rising 
power of the Marathas. 

Early in 1741 ‘Alivardi Khan marched against Orissa at the 
head of a huge army and immense artillery. On coming to know 
this Murshid Quli Khin II left his family and treasures in the fort 
of Barahbati, near Cuttack, and advanced with his army and two 
sons-in-law, Mirza Muhammad Baqir, a prince of Persia, and 
‘Ata’ al-Din Muhammad Khin, to a strategic and naturally 
defensible position near Balasore where he entrenched himself 
between the hills and a river with steep banks. ‘Alivardi Khan 
reached Midnapur without any trouble; but beyond that point the 
zamindars on the frontiers of Orissa, who were favourably 
disposed towards Murshid Quli Khan II, did not like the Bengal 
army’s march over their estates and into Orissa. Specially the 
zamindar of Mayurbhanj, Raji Jagardhar Bhanj (or Raghunath 
Bhanj) placed his forces on the other side of the river Sub- 
arnarekha at Rajghat and opposed ‘Alivardi Khan’s crossing the 
ferry. The latter could cross the river only after having canno- 
naded and dispersed the Raja’s troops into the nearby forests. 
‘Alivardi Khan next arrived at Ramchandrapur, about three miles 
away from Murshid Quit Khian’s entrenchment. Realizing the 

1 Siyar.L 348-349. 


2 According to the Riydd (p.327) ‘Alivardi Khan's forces numbered about one lakh “cavalry 
and infantry”. The Siyar (3.,349) puts the figure to “ten or twelve thousand picked troops”. 
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strong and formidable position of the latter’s position “Alivardi 
Khan did not think ic prudent to commence an immediate attack 
and remained encamped at Ramchandrapur for about a month 
carrying on sundry negotiations and trying through Mukhles 
Khan and other agents to entice Murshid Quli Khan out of his 
strong post and otherwise to seduce his officers. In the meantime 
‘Alivardi Khan faced an acute shortage of provisions, specially as 
the hostile zamindars at his rear cut off his lines of supplies. The 
Siyar thus describes ‘Alivardi Khin’s position:' 
“His natura] daringness was at stand; to attack an enemy so incensed 
and so well intrenched, was impracticable. To entice him out of that 
strong post was the surest party; but his situation was now become 
critical. The Zamindars of the frontiers of Bengal became remiss in 
forwarding convoys to camp, and the few that would approach it, never 
failed to be intercepted by the Zamindars or great landholders of the 
Oressa, who seemed to dislike his person, and to look upon his camp as 
an inimical ground. Some provisions sent by the Governor Naraingur 
were intercepted likewise, and his sutlers being at 2 loss to supply 
themselves, provisions became very dear, and at last scarce and bad.” 


Such a state of things required only patience in Murshid Quli 
Khan to starve the enemy into a disastrous retreat; and he was 
determined to do so. But Mukhles ‘Ali Khan succeeded in secretly 
winning over ‘Abid ‘Ali Khan, who commanded an Afghan 
regiment in the Orissa army, and also in inducing Murshid Quli 
Khian’s son-in-law Mirza Bagir Khan, by “artful contrivances” 
and by operating on his “youthful and ambitious mind” to come 
out of the entrenchment and give battle to the Bengal army. Thus, 
disregarding Murshid Quli Khin’s objections Mirza Baqir mar- 
ched out against the Bengal army on 3 March 1741. This was 
exactly what ‘Alivardi Khin wanted. Even then Murshid Quli 
Khan and Mirza Bagir Khan, with their brave contingent of the 
Sayyids of Barh, drove back their vastly more numerous 
opponents, so much so that the elephants on which ‘Alivardi 
Khin and his wife were seated were separated from their army 
and driven back to a considerable distance. At that juncture two 
incidents turned the tide of the battle. ‘Abid ‘Ali Khan with his 
contingent and some other officers deserted to ‘Alivardi Khan’s 


* Siyar,(.,350-351. See alsa T.B.,180; Riyad, 328. 
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side. At the same time Manik Chand, peshkar of the Raja of 
Burdwan, arrived with a strong auxiliary force and joined 
‘Alivardi Khan.' The latter now turned back, and after a heavy 
fighting completely defeated Murshid Quli Khan II who retreated 
to Balasore with two or three thousand troops. Apprehending 
treachery even from the latter he, together with his son-in-law 
Mirza Bagir Khan, embarked on a vessel and sailed to the Deccan 
where he took shelter with the Nizam al-Mulk Asaf Jah at 
Hyderabad. ‘Alivardi Khan lost no time in coming upon Balasore 
from where he sent a strong advance contingent to Cuttack to 
seize Murshid Quli Khin’s family and treasures. Fortunately for 
the latter, before the Bengal contingent reached the palace, its 
faithful governor Hafiz Qadir just succeeded, with the help of his 
assistant Shab Murad, in sending Murshid Quli Khan's wife and 
other family members and a considerable portion of their personal 
treasures to Chicacole, over 100 miles south-west of Cuttack, 
which country was then under the governorship of Anwar al-Din 
Khan, an old acquaintance and friend of Murshid Quli Khan. 
From Chicacole they. were subsequently taken to the Deccan by 
Mirza Bagir Khan. 

From Balasore ‘Alivardi Khan marched to Cuttack where he 
captured the remaining treasures and effects of Murshid Quli 
Khān II, and also confiscated those of his adherents. He then 
issued a general proclamation of pardon and security of life for all 
who would return to their duties, and “by these assurances of 
lenity and kindness, prevailed upon the zemindars to pay him 
nuzziraneh {nazrana] and to conclude a settlement for the 
revenue.” He remained at Cuttack for a month, settling the 
various affairs of the province, over which he appointed as his 
deputy or nd‘ib-siibahdar his second son-in-law Sa‘id Ahmad 
Khin, who was now decorated with the title of Nasir al-Mulk 
Saulat Jang. After leaving an army of three thousand cavalry and 
four thousand infantry under the command of Gujar Khan, a 
Rohilla Afghan, to assist Saulat Jang, ‘Alivardi Khan marched 
back to Bengal in triumph. 


' T.B.,181-182; Riyad, 328-330; Siyar,1.,351-353. 
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The conquest was however only superficial, for the people of 
Orissa in general, and the traders, zamindars and official class in 
particular, were at heart attached to the cause of Murshid Quli 
Khan H. This is evident from the dramatic way in which Mirza 
Bagir, the latter’s son-in-law, staged a come-back before scarcely 
a year was over. It appears that taking advantage of ‘Alivardi 
Khan's proclamation of a general pardon a number of officers and 
commanders of the dispossessed governor, including even Shah 
Murad who had saved his family at the very nick of time, 
remained at Cuttack where “they secretly cherished an attachment 
to their old master, and especially to Mirza-bakyr, his son-in- 
law...”! Said Ahmad Khan’s own activities also facilitated the 
designs of his emenies. Desiring to lessen the expenses of his 
government and to save money he curtailed the pay and 
allowances of his army which disgusted many of his officers who 
returned to Bengal. Sa‘td Ahmad Khan filled their places, at 
reduced pay, by local recruits who were in fact Murshid Quli 
Khān’s officers and adherents. Within a short time these people 
infiltrated in large numbers the rank and file of the army. To add 
to the misfortune of Sa‘id Ahmad Khan, he now fell under the 
influence of an old acquaintance of him named Shah Yahya who 
had “once been in the same school with the young Prince at 
Delhi” and who now, “after running all over the Decan”, made 
his appearance at Cuttack and soon became a favourite and a 
bosom friend with him.*Acting under the advice of this man Sa‘id 
Ahmad Khan began to extort money from the rich people of the 
territory, “sending garrisons into their houses, and carrying 
women from thence, for the pretended purpose of hearing 
confessions and extracting enquiries.”* So many violences were 
committed in this way that there was a general indignation all 
over the country, and the “citizens of the conquered capital” 
resolved to rid themselves of the oppression, so much so that, in 
the words of the Siyar, “one would have taken them to have had | 
amongst themselves but one head, one tongue, one heart, and one 

! Siyar, 1.360. 


? fbid. 
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arm.”' Nor had Mirza Bagir remained inactive. He attempted at 
first to persuade his father-in-law, Murshid Quli Khan, to 
undertake the task of recovering Orissa; but as the latter did not 
show any inclination for the adventure, he himself began 
preparations for that purpose. He collected a sizeable force under 
him from the Deccan, including 2 number of the Marathas,* and 
posted himself on the southern frontier of Orissa and, with the 
help of the zamindars and traders in those quarters established a 
regular correspondence with his partisans at Cuttack. The nature 
of the developments would even suggest that Sa‘id Ahmad Khian’s 
reduction of the pay of his army, his recruitment of local officers 
‘and soldiers and his extortion of money from the wealthy people 
were all the result of clever machinations by Mirza Baqir’s 
adherents. Even Shah Yahya seems to have acted as a secret agent 
for the latter. Be that as it may, when Mirza Bagir found that both 
the military corps and other departments were dominated by his 
adherents and that the unpopularity of the regime was at its height 
he gave the signal for revolt and himself quickly marched upon 
Cuttack with his forces. There was a sudden rising in the capital in 
the course of which some of Sa‘Id Ahmad Khin’s generals were 
killed, he himself with his wife and children being made 
prisoners. Mirza Bāqir established himself at Cuttack and 
“received the respects of the principal men of the city.”? 

The overthrow and imprisonment of Sa‘id Ahmad Khan and 
Mirza Baqir’s capture of power in Orissa caused both surprise and 
alarm at Murshidabad. ‘Alivardi Khan is stated to have suspected 
that “such a mighty revolution” could not “have been compassed 
without its being secretly supported by Nizam el-Mulk, Viceroy 
of Deccan...”4 Said Ahmad Khan’s parents, Haji Ahmad and his 
wife, were naturally perturbed and they are said to have even 
suggested the advisability of leaving “the government of Oressa 
to Mirza-bakyr, as a compensation for releasing his prisoner, with 
his whole family.”* But ‘Alivardi Khan chought that such a step 

' Tbid. 341. 
2 See Ibid.. pp-362 and 366-367. 
> fbid.,363, T.B., 185-186, Riyad, 322-333. 
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would seriously compromise ms position and honour and 
therefore made extensive preparations for recovering his nephew 
and the province of Orissa. It appears that after his first Orissa 
expedition he had disbanded a part of his vast army. Therefore he 
now asked his generals to once again collect their forces. He asked 
them not to enlist “new troops”, presumably to avoid delay and 
the risk of betrayal, but to “assemble such crops as were at 
hand.”’ Accordingly his Afghan generals Mustafa Khan, Sham- 
shir Khan, Sardar Khan and ‘Umar Khan got ready an Afghan 
force of about 15,000 horse, while the other generals like Mir 
Ja‘far Khan, ‘Ata’ Allah Khan, Haider Quli Khan, Faqir Allah Beg 
Khan etc. collected another force of some 10,000 horse. ‘Alivardi 
Khan also ordered Fateh Rao and other Hindu officers “to raise 
fifty thousand musqueteers.”* With this army ‘Alivardi Khan 
marched against Mirza Bagir, leaving the capital Murshidabad in 
charge of Haji Ahmad and Nawazish Muhammad with 5000 
horse and 10,000 foot. When the Bengal army was at some 
distance from Cuttack Mirza Bagir came out with his forces to 
oppose them, leaving his prisoner in charge of some guards and 
five hundred Maratha soldiers with instructions to despatch him 
‘should the enemy come upon them, In December 1741 the two 
armies met on the northern bank of the Mahanadi. Mirza Baqir 
was simply overwhelmed by superior numbers. After withstand- 
ing their charge for some time he retreated to Cuttack with Shih 
Murad and others of his followers and hurriedly escaped to the 
Deccan. A contingent under Mir Ja‘far quickly arrived at the spot 
where Sa‘id Ahmad Khan was being held and recovered him 
before his guards could do him any harm.’ His family were aiso 
soon recovered from the Barahbati fort where they had been kept 
confined. ‘Alivardi Khan next chastised Mirza Bagir’s friends and 
adherents, confiscating their properties including their branded 


' Ibid..365. 

? ford. is is stated that among others Mustafa Khan had 5000, Shamshir Khan 3000, Sardar 
Khin 2000 and ‘Umar Khan 3000 horse respectively under their commands. On the other hand 
‘Ata’ Ailah Khan had 2000, Mir Ja'far Khan, Haider Quit Khan and Fagir Allah Khin had 1000 
each, Aminat Khan 1500, Bahadar ‘Ali Khin, Mir Sharaf Al-Din and Shah Muhammad Mz’ sim 
had 500 each, and Mir Qasim Khan, 200 horse under their respective commands. 

> tid. 366-367, T.B., 186-189 Riyad, 333-336. 
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horses.’ After some time Said Ahmad Khan and his family, 
together with the major part of the huge army, were sent back to 
Bengal. ‘Alivardi Khan remained at Cuttack for about three 
months settling affairs there. He entrusted the government of the 
province to Shah Muhammad Ma‘siim of Panipat and then began 
his return march, accompanied by his “best officers” and a force 
of some five thousand horse and an equal number of musketeers.” 
On his way he attacked the Raja of Mayurbhanj for his having 
sided with Mirza Bagir. According to the Siyar the Raja made his 
submission and begged, through Mustafa Khan, to be spared his 
life; but ‘Alivardi Khan disregarded the intercession of his general 
and when the Raji came personally to ask for his pardon had him 
rather treacherously killed.> His territory was then “thoroughly 
plundered and sacked.”* ; 


IU: THE WAR OF RESISTANCE: MIR HABIB AND THE MARATHA INVASIONS 


The war of resistance by the late Nawwab Sarfaraz Khan's 
friends and relatives now spilled into the protracted and devasta- 
taing Maratha invasions. After his defeat on the Mahanadi and 
escape into the Deccan Mirza Baqir recedes into the background; 
his place is taken by Mir Habib, the right-hand man and 
generalissimo of Murshid Quli Khan II since his deputy gover- 
norship of Dacca.° After the latter’s defeat Mir Habib appears to 
have engaged himself in effecting a coalition with Raghuji 
Bhonsle, the Maratha ruler of Berar, and to persuade him to 
undertake an invasion of Bengal.® The negotiations had obvious- 
ly made considerable progress by the time Mirza Bāqir captured 


1 Riyad, 336. 

? Siyari., 370,377. 

3 fbid.,381. 

* Ibid. Also Riyid,377. The Tawarikh-i-Bangalah and the Riyad state, however, that the Raja 
of Mayurbhanj and his family took refuge in the mountains “beyond the ken of discovery”. 

* Supra, pp. 584-586, 

$ Riyad, 337-338. Both the Siyar (L, 383-384,387} and the Tawarikh-i-Bangalah (193) state, 
however, that Mir Habib was taken prisoner by the Marathas after their fight with ‘Alivardt Khan 
at Burdwan and that the former then joined them and led them into Bengal. This, however, seems 
unreasonable. For Mir Habib had all along been with Murshid Quli Khan II, and there is no 
mention of his having joined ‘Alivardi Khin. Secondly, if Mir Habib was “wounded in three 
palaces and felled to the ground” before being taken prisoner at Burdwan, as the Siyar states, he 
could hardly have led the Maratha army immediately into Bengal, as he did by all accounts, Thus 
the Riyad's account that he accompanied the Marathas from the Deccan appears more reasonable. 
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Orissa, for, as noted above, his army consisted of a number of 
Maratha troopers. In thus fraternizing with the Marathas Mir 
Habib and the other partisans of Murshid Quli Khan II were 
doubtless actauted by a desire to take revenge upon ‘Alivardi 
Khan and, in a way, were but imitating his example of recruiting 
the Afghans and the Bihar Hindus for his personal aggrandize- 
ment. The difference was perhaps that while the latter had the 
power to impose his will on his recruits, Mir Habib and his 
associates were at best only unequal, or even subordinate partners 
with the Marathas. In any case the story is an “object lesson”, as 
one writer aptly points out, “and illustrates the intellectual and 
moral desolation that had seized the Muslims in the eastern 
provinces at that time.”’ 

Mir Habib’s proposals fell but on willing ears, for the 
Marathas had already been carrying on systematic raids in 
northern India upto Delhi. Naturally therefore they were happy 
to find a new avenue of their plundering operations opening up in 
the east. Specially, Raghuji Bhonsle had then fallen out with the 
Peshwa Balaji Rao, the other leader of the Maratha confederacy. 
Hence leaving northern and western India rather for his rival, 
Raghuji now turned his attention towards the east.” Accordingly 
he sent an army of 25000 cavlary under his general Bhaskar 
Pandit, accompanied by Mir Habib, to raid Bengal.* The Maratha 
army by-passed Orissa and marching through south Bihar fell 
upon the Burdwan district of west Bengal early in April 1742. 
‘Alivardt Khan was then on his return march from Orissa after 
having driven away Mirza Baqir. In fact “Alivardi Khan received 
the news of the Maratha invasion while passing through northern 
Midnapur.” He had then with him only some four or five 
thousand cavalary and an equal number of musketeers, his main 
army having been already sent back to Bengal along with Sa‘id 


' A. Salam’s note, Riyad, 337-338. 

2 The Siyar suggests (lL, 376) thac the Marachas had been instigated by the Nizim al-Mulk of 
Hyderabad with whom Murshid Quli Khin I had taken shelter. And basing on this suggestion 
K.K. Datta (Afivardi and His Times, p.56) asserts that the Nizam al-Mulk, in order to divert the 
attention of the Marathas from his dominion. instigated them to proceed towards Bengal. Plausible 
though the supposition is, there is no direct evidence in its support. 

The Siyar variously states the number as forty thousand and 25,000. 
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Ahmad Khan. With his small force, however, ‘Alivardi Khan 
immediately hurried towards Burdwan; but before he could reach 
that place the Marathas had already arrived there and had 
plundered and burnt part of the Burdwan town. At Burdwan 
‘Alivardi Khan was vastly outnumbered and surrounded by the 
Marathas who captured his baggage and provisions and cut off 
supplies by plundering the surrounding countries. He made a 
desperate attempt to cut through the enemy lines, but it did not 
succeed partly because of the folly of his camp-followers who 
mixed with the army and thus retarded their movements, and 
partiy because of the lack of cooperation by his Afghan generals 
Mustafa Khan, Shamshir Khin and Sardar Khan. The latter were 
discontented for various reasons. Contrary to his promise not to 
do so, ‘Alivardi Khan had disbanded many of his Afghan levies 
after the Orissa expedition and the rescue of Sa'id Ahmad Khan. 
Secondly, Mustafa Khan felt himself much slighted at ‘Alivardi 
Khin’s disregard of his intercession for the Raja of Mayurbhanj 
and his execution. Thirdly, the Afghan generals much resented 
also the execution about that time of an important Afghan general 
in Bihar named Raushan Khan by Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan, 
‘Alivardi Khan's nephew and governor there.' Realizing the 
seriousness of the situation Alivardi Khan, accompanied only by 
his young grandson Siraj al-Daulah, went at night to Mustafa 
Khān’s camp and there succeeded in pacifying the Afghan generals 
by fresh promises of good treatment and further rewards.* Thus 
having won their affection he next fought his way through the 
enemy and proceeded towards Katwa on the high road to 
Murshidabad. As he did so, however, the Marathas kept on 
harassing him by continual attacks from the rear and also by 
plundering the villages lying on the route. A contingent of swift 
Maratha troops even reached Katwa before ‘Alivardi Khan “and 
sacked and plundered it, setting fire to such grain and provision» 
as could not be carried away.” ‘Alivardi Khan reached Katwa at 
the end of April (1742) and was soon afterwards relieved by 
provisions and reinforcements sent by Haji Ahmad and Nawazish 


t Sivar,1,,379-381. 
2 fbid. 382-387. 
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Muhammad from Murshidabad. 

While ‘Alivardi Khan and his army were recouping at Katwa, 
a section of the Maratha forces kept him busy there by flying 
attacks and incursions, while another section under the command 
of Mir Habib made a sudden and bold dash upon Murshidabad, 
the capital, entered the city wherefrom he rescued his brother Mir 
Sharif, “together with the family treasures, dependants and 
children.”' Haji Ahmad and Nawazish Muhammad, who were in 
charge of the city, did not dare ~ppose Mir Habib and shut 
themselves up in the fortress. Mir Habib sacked and plundered the 
suburbs and commercial parts of the city, including the house of 
Jagat Seth wherefrom the took away at least 2 crors of rupees 
(20,006.000), besides immense treasures in gold and silver.” 
‘Alfvardi Khān quickly followed on their heels from Katwa, but 
as he approached the city Mir Habib withdrew with his Maratha 
contingent towards Burdwan. 

As the rainy season of the year (1742) was approaching 
‘Alivardi Khan remained in the capital making preparations for 
driving out the Marathas from Bengal at the end of the season. 
The fatter, on the other hand, also suspended their operations to 
the east of the river Bhagirathi and entrenched themselves at 
Katwa. Leaving Bhaskar Pandit there with a part of his forces Mir 
Habib took steps to bring the whole of west Bengal under his 
control. With a contingent of the Maratha army he advanced upon 
Hugli, the principal port-town in that part of the country. He had 
lived there in his earlier years and “the place still abounded with 
many of his kinsmen and friends.” With their help, and 
particularly with the assistance of one Mir Abū al-Hasan, Mir 
Habib won over many of the officers of the place to his side, 
captured the Hugli fort and established his authority over the 
whole tract by appointing gadis, muhtasibs and other officers.* 
He appointed Abi al-Hasan governor of Hugh and placed a 
Maratha contingent there to help him. The zamindars of the 
locality, to save themselves from the ravages of the Maratha 

' T.B.,193-194, Riyid, 34), 
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freebooters, settled with Mir Habib for the regular collection and 
payment of the revenue to him. Thus all the country from 
Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) to Midnapur and Jalasore came under the 
control of Mir Habib and his Maratha allies.’ Many of the wealthy 
and respectable citizens, in order to save their family, honour and 
property, migrated across the Ganges to eastern and northern 
Bengal.” The ravages of the Marathas in the coutryside of west 
Bengal spread panic even at the capital Murshidabad. “The 
peaceful inhabitants of this great capital”, writes the Siyar, “who 
far from having ever seen such devastations, had not so much as 
heard of any such things,....became exceedingly fearful for their 
properties and families; and they availed themselves of the rainy 
season to cross over to the countries on the other side of the 
Ganga, such as Djehan-ghir-nugur [Jahangirnagar, Dacca}, Mal- 
da, and Rampur-boalia, where most of them built themselves 
houses, and where they passed their lives. Even the Deputy- 
Governor himself, Nevazish-mahmed-qhan, crossed over with 
his family, furniture and wealth”, and for sometime lived at 
Godagari in the Rajshahi district, “where he laid the foundation of 
an habitation for himself and family.”? 

Meanwhile ‘Alivardi Khan had been busy in making prepara- 
tions for driving out the Marathas. He gained the heart of his 
troops, especially of his Afghan generals, by distributing a sum of 
ten lakhs of rupees among them and also by increasing their ranks 
and honours, as he had promised at Burdwan. The strength of 
their respective contingents was also increased. Thus for instance 
Mustafa Khan’s Afghan brigade was raised from five thousand to 
eight thousand.* Similarly the contingents of Shamshir Khan, 
Sardar Khan, ‘Umar Khan and others were also considerably 
increased. At the same time ‘Alivardi Khan summoned his 
nephew and governor of Bihar, Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan, tocome 
with his troops to join in the campaign against the Marathas. 
‘Alivardi Khan also wrote to the emperor, Muhammad Shah, 


! Ibid, 
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apprising him of the situation in Bengal due to the Maratha 
invasion and sceking his help in driving out the intruders, adding 
that the revenues due from the eastern provinces could not be 
transmitted on account of the Maratha devastations. Thus having 
made the necessary preparations ‘Alivardi Khan marched against 
the Marathas at the decline of the rainy season, in September 1742 
(1155 H.). He crossed the rivers Bhagirathi and Ajay near Katwa 
under cover of a dark night and by means of boat-bridges and 
suddenly fell upon the Marathas. They were taken completely 
unawares, many of their troops being then scattered in different 
places like Hugli. As a result the Marathas were heavily defeated 
and forced to retire towards the forests west of the Burdwan 
district. ‘Alivardi pursued them there; but soon Mir Habib gave 
him a slip, led the Maratha forces first into Midnapur and then 
into Orissa where he defeated and killed its governor Shah 
Muhammad Ma‘siim and took possession of the province. At this 
turn of the events ‘Alivardi? Khan again marched into Orissa. Mir 
Habib and Bhaskar Pandit then withdrew towards the south. 
After advancing upto the Chilka lake (southern frontier of Orissa) 
and finding no trace of the enemy ‘Alivardi Khan returned to 
Cuttack. He appointed ‘Abd al-Nabi Khan, a cousin of the 
Afghan general Mustafa Khan, governor of Orissa, with Rai 
Durlabh Ram, son of Raja Janakiram, to assist him (‘Abd al-Nabi) 
as his peshkar, and then returned to Murshidabad early in 
February 1743. 

Mir Habib’s thorough knowledge of the coutryside of west 
Bengal and Orissa generally, and his hit-and-run tactics really 
made the Maratha menace an unending process. In fact, hardly a 
month had passed after ‘Alivardi Khan’s return to Murshidabad 
when the Marathas appeared again; and to make things worse for 
him this time there were two Maratha armies, instead of one. The 
one came from the Orissa side under the command of Raghuji 
Bhonsle, and the other appeared from the Bihar side led by the 
latter’s rival and personal enemy, Peshwa Balaji Rao. The 
circumstances of this second and dual Maratha invasion of 1743 
werc briefly as follows. Incensed at the failure of Bhaskar Pandit’s 
campaign and to recoup the loss resulting from that Raghuji 
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Bhonsle himself, accompanied by his general Bhaskar Pandit and 
his ally Mir Habib, now advanced with a large army towards 
Bengal.' He was also encouraged in this expedition by the head of 
the Maratha confederacy, Raj3 Shahu, to whom the Mughal 
emperor had earlier promised to pay the chauth but which had 
fallen in arrear for a couple of ycars mainly because of, ‘Alivardi 
Khan’s non-payment of the revenues of the eastern provinces. 
Raja Shahu therefore asked Bhonsle to realize the chauth for him 
from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. On the other hand the’ émperor, 
in response to ‘Alivardi Khan's request for assistance which was 
made on the eve of the last expedition against the Marathas, 
appealed to the Peshwa Balaji to proceed to Bengal and expel 
Raghuji Bhonsle from that province. Naturally eager to curb the 
growing power and influence of his personal rival, and lured by 
the prospects of plunder as well as realization of the chauth from 
the eastern provinces scemingly under the emperor’s sanction, the 
Peshwa readily responded to the latter’s call and with a large 
cavalry marched through Bihar, plundering and sacking every 
town and village that fell on his way.’ 

Thus carly in March, 1743, ‘Alivardi Khan found himself 
between two formidable Maratha armies — Raghuji Bhonsle 
encamped with his army at Katwa, in the Burdwan district, and 
Peshwa Balaji Rio encamped near Barhampur in the Murshidabad 
district. Under the situation the Nawwab opened negotiations 
with the Peshwa followed by visits to his camp which resulted in 
the conclusion of an agreement between the two sides. ‘Alivardi 
Khan paid the Peshwa rupecs 22 lakhs for the expenses of his army 
and also promised to pay him the chauth in licu of the 
Peshwa’s undertaking to drive out Raghuji from Bengal and 
Orissa and also to ensure that he would not invade Bengal and 
Orissa again. Coming to know of this agreement and conscious of 
his inability to confront the combined forces of ‘Alivardi Khan 
and the Peshwa, Raghuji Bhonsle withdrew towards Orissa. 
Peshwa Balaji Rac, however, gave him a hot pursuit, overtook 
and defcated him and forced him to retire hastily to his capital, 
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Nagpur. Peshwa Balaji Rao also then returned to his capital. Thus 
the second Maratha invasion was warded off partly by diplomacy 
and partly by the payment of a considerable amount to one of the 
Maratha leaders, the Peshwa Balaji Rao. 

‘Alivardi Khan was not destined, however, to enjoy peace for 
long. Almost exactly a year afterwards, in March 1744, Bhaskar 
Pandit invaded Bengal with some twenty thousand cavalry. This 
third Maratha invasion is remarkable in a number of ways. First, 
although Mir Habib continued to be an ally and inspiring element 
for the Marathas, he did not personally take part in this campaign. 
On the other hand his place was taken by one ‘Ali Qarawal alias 
‘Ali Bhai, who is stated to be one of the Maratha leaders who had 
embraced Islam,' and who had been in charge of six or seven 
thousand horse. Secondly, the invasion had the approval not only 
of Raja Shahu, the head of the Maratha confederacy, but also of 
the Peshwa Balaji Rao who had in the previous year promised to 
‘Alivardi Khan to restrain Bhaskar Pandit from further troubling 
Bengal and Orissa. The Peshwa’s volte-face was due to the efforts 
of Raja Shahu who effected a compromise between his two rival 
lieutenants, in August 1743, allocating to Raghuji Bhonsle the 
chauth of Bengal and Orissa and that of Bihar to the Peshwa Balaji 
Rio, and requiring them both not to interfere with each other’s 
sphere of plunder. Thirdly, and as if reflecting this unity among 
the Maratha ranks, Bhaskar Pandit proved himself in this invasion 
more aggressive and cruel, carrying on wanton destructions and 
plunder as he advanced into Burdwan. 

Equally remarkable was ‘Alivardi Khan’s reaction to the 
invasion. He was extremely bewildered and surprised to find that 
alchough Balaji Rao had received a huge amount he had, far from 
securing peace for the Bengal Nawwab, now turned Raghuji 
Bhonsle’s partner-in-plunder. Instead of one, ‘Alivardi found 
himself faced with two Maratha freebooters. His financial 
position was also critical. His revenue collection had fallen 
miserably due to the repeated Maratha invasions and plunders, 
while his military expenses had more than doubled during the last 
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couple of years. He was also tired with such continual state of 
warfare, and “fele himself sinking under a perpetual labour of 
body and mind, that had no end.” He became desperate and 
“resolved on getting rid of such an importune enemy by some 
stroke of policy.” He decided to start negotiations expressing 
peaceful intentions and his readiness to pay chauth, and thus to 
induce the Maratha leaders to come to an interview and to see the 
last of them there. The accomplishment of this task was entrusted 
to his Hindu peshkar Raja Janakiram and the Afghan general 
Mustafa Khan. The latter hesitated, but ‘Alivardi Khan “fired his 
ambition by promising him the governorship of ‘Azim-abad 
[Bihar] if he could bring in his net, both Bha-sukur [Bhaskar 
Pandit] and his principal commanders.”' After prolonged nego- 
tiations, exchange of visits and presents by leaders from both 
sides, and above all, by repeated and solemn promises and sacred 
oaths by Janaki Ram, who being himself a Hindu “passed whole 
days” in Bhaskar Pandit’s company, the latter was ultimately 
induced to come to a conference with ‘Alivardi Khan. The place 
fixed for the interview was midway between the encampments of 
the two armies, on the plain of Mankara in the Burdwan district (a 
few miles west of Barhampur in Murshidabad district). ‘Alivardi 
Khan had a huge and well-contrived tent pitched there, concealing 
behind its double screens some twelve thousand of his select and 
well-armed soldiers. Bhaskar Pandit came on the appointed day, 
but not totally unprepared. He brought with him twenty-two of 
his leading generals, including ‘Ali Bhai, and-attended by at least 
fifty chosen soldiers, al] well armed. As soon as they all entered 
the tent, however, they were suddenly attacked at ‘Alivardt 
Khin’s signal, and were easily overpowered and killed to a man, 
‘Alivardi Khan then fell upon the Maratha camp with his full force 
and severely defeated and massacred the leaderless Maratha army. 
Only one of their generals, Raghuji Giikwar, who had lagged 
behind, escaped with the rest of the scattered Maratha troops out 
of Bengal.? 
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IV: THE AFGHAN REBELLION AND THE FOURTH MARATHA INVASION 
(1745-1746) 
Thus did ‘Alivardi Khan get rid of Bhaskar Pandit and his 

ravaging horde by enacting almost a duplicate of the Maratha 
leader Shivaji’s treacherous killing of the Mughal general Afdal 
Khan. The transaction raised for ‘Alivardi Khan, however, a 
formidable internal enemy in the person of Mustafa Khan. The 
latter now insisted on the Nawwab’s making good his promise of 
conferring the Bihar governorship on him. “Alivardi Khan now 
“thought it hard”, as the Siyar puts it, “that a general promise 
made for a small service in a moment of need, should be insisted 
upon as obligatory, when that moment was over.”! The real 
reasons for his unwillingness to fulfil his promise were, however, 
that the post was being held by his dearest and ablest nephew and 
son-in-law Zain-al-Din Ahmad Khan, and that ‘Alivardt Khan 
himself was now apprehensive of Mustafa Khan whose power and 
influence had by then “risen to such a height, that they exceeded 
those of a subject, or even those of an equal. He pretended to no 
less than to a superiority; and his nation having poured in vast 
numbers into Bengal, and filled every part of Aaly-verdy-qhan’s 
armies and household, he was always surrounded by such a 
‘number of them, that no one dared to dispute his will, or even to 
offend any one that bore the name of Afghan; so great were their 
numbers, and so close their union.”* Hence ‘Alivardi Khan 
endeavoured to please his veteran general by a variety of presents 
and additional honours and rewards. These did not, however, 
satisfy Mustafa Khan who, after having been “fed for some 
months with to-days and tomorrows”, assumed a defiant attitude, 
ceased appearing at court and assembled around him his brigade 
“which amounted to nine thousand horse, besides some thousand 
masqucteers.”* The breach having thus taken place, old scores 
added fuel to the fire. ‘Alivardi} Khan had during his Bihar 
viceroyalty treacherously killed a powerful Afghan general named 
‘Abd al-Karim Khan;* and Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan had more 
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recently killed, in a similarly treacherous way another powerful 
Afghan general named Raushan Khan. As indicated earlier, this 
latter incident was about to cause a defection of the Afghan 
generals during ‘Alivardi Khān’s first encounter with the 
Marathas near Burdwan. Mustafa Khan and his men were now 
animated by a spirit of revenge for such killings. The Siyar alludes 
to this aspect of the conflict thus: “The death of an Afghan, be it 
for any reason whatsoever, becomes with them a crime not to be 
expatiated by any atonement or lapse of time, although the dead 
man’s relations should have already admitted a compromise; nor 
do the seed of revenge ever cease to vegetate and shoot up in their 
breastes.”! To this attitude of revenge was added also a religious 
animosity. The Afghans were Sunnis, and as such entertained in 
their heart of hearts a deep dislike of ‘Alivardi Khan and his family 
and relatives who were Shi‘as. Mustafa Khan is stated to have even 
declared that the Shi‘as were “worse than uninformed infidels” 
who “must be served first, after which others may be minded in 
their curn.”? 


Mustafa Khan’s defection and his mobilization of forces 
transformed the city of Murshidabad into two hostile camps, and 
for some time great panic prevailed among the citizens. ‘Alivardi 
Khan took all possible steps to defend himself against a sudden 
attack by the Afghans. Fortunately for him he was able to win 
over to his side three of Mustafa Khan’s important licutenants, 
Shamshir Khan, Sardar Khan and Rahim Khan who refused to 
join in the revolt. Being thus to some extent discouraged, Mustafa 
Khan announced his intention to quit the city of Murshidabad 
provided he was paid immediately the arrears of seventeen lakhs 
of rupees due to him and his brigade. ‘Alivardi Khan was relieved 
at this turn in Mustafa Khan’s attitude and without referring his 
demand “to the usual officers for examination” ordered the full 
amount to be paid immediately.> Mustafa Khan thereupon left 
Murshidabad with his army and proceeded towards Bihar. His 
nephew ‘Abd al-Rasiil Khan, who was at the time governor of 
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Orissa in succession to his father ‘Abd al-Nabi Khan, also left his 
post with his brigade and joined Mustafa Khan. The latter's forces 
now swelled to some 14000 horse, besides numerous masketecrs, 
with “an artillery of fifty pieces of cannon, with every necessary 
for its service, and above one hundred and fifty elephants.”? 
Mustafa Khan's intention was to capture Bihar from Zain al-Din 
Ahmad Khan. The latter, however, had received a timely warning 
from ‘Alivardi Khan and had taken all possible steps to defend 
himself. Proceeding by way of Monghyr which he easily 
captured, Mustafa Khin made his assault on Patna in the middle 
of March, 1745,? but failed to take it even after repeated attempts 
and, after having received an wound in the eye by a masket shot, 
was obliged to retire towards the Shahabad district in the west. In 
the meantime ‘Alivardi Khin arrived from Bengal and, joined by 
Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan, pursued Mustafa Khin who now 
moved further westward and entrenched himself in the fort of 
Chunar in eastern Oudh. 

‘Alivardi Khan could not continue his expedition against 
Mustafa Khan because he had in the meantime established contact 
with Mir Habib and the Maratha leader Raghuji Bhonsle, asking 
them to invade Bengal in ‘Alivardi Khan’s rear. Ever since the 
massacre of Bhaskar Pandit and his other generals Raghuji 
Bhonsle had been waiting for an opportunity to take revenge “like 
an untrodden snake retired within its hole”. He had already sent a 
large number of spies as Sanydsis (religious mendicants) into 
Orissa where they endeared themselves with Rai Durlabh Ram, 
who had been appointed governor there after ‘Abd al-Rasul 
Khan’s departure, and transmitted all necessary information to 
their master.? On getting Mustafa Khan’s communication Raghu- 
ji Bhonsle along with Mir Habib advanced at the head of 14000 
horse, captured Rai Durlabh Ram and after easlily overcoming the 
resistance offered by a faithful officer named Mir ‘Abd al-*Aziz, 
made themselves masters of Orissa and the whole tract upto 
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Midnapur. Next they entered the district of Burdwan, in April. 
1745.! ‘Alivardi Khan was thus obliged to return hurriedly from 
Bihar where he left the Afghan general Rahim Khan with his 
contingent to assist Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan. Being faced with 
two formidable enemies ‘Alivardi Khan opened negotiations with 
Raghuji Bhonsle, but these did not succeed. The Maratha chief 
occupied Burdwan and, as the rainy season was approaching, 
remained encamped at Katwa. ‘Alivard? Khan also remained on 
his guard in the capital, Murshidabad. 

In the meantime taking advantage of ‘Alivardi Khan’s 
withdrawal to Bengal Mustafa Khan came out of Chunar and 
advanced once again towards Patna. He was opposed, however, 
by Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan, assisted by the contingent of Rahim 
Khan Afghan, near Jagadishpur in the Shahabad district. There on 
20 June 1745 Mustafa Khan was about to carry the day before him 
when suddenly he fell dead by a musket-shot. This turned the tide 
of the battle. Finding their leader dead the Afghans turned about 
and withdrew towards the hilly region of Sasaram and Magror. 
From there Murtada Khan, son of Mustafa Khan and other leaders 
like Alif Khan (Sardar Khan’s son-in-law) and Buland Khan sent 
urgent requests to Raghuji Bhonsle and Mir Habib to come to 
their rescue in Bihar. Accordingly in September 1745 Raghuji 
Bhonsle and Mir Habib passed into Bihar with their troops. They 
proceeded by way of Kharagpur, Tikari and Shahpura, all of 
which places they plundered and sacked, and after crossing the 
tiver Son made a junction with the Afghans, then numbering 
some six thousand. Raghuji’s army, “by the junction of the 
Afghans, amounted now to full twenty thousand horse. na 
Immediately ‘Alivardi Khan also marched into Bihar at the head 
of twelve thousand horse and was soon joined by Zain al-Din 
Ahmad Khan with his troops. In the middle of November 1745 a 
hotly contested battle took place near Rini’s Tank, in the vicinity 
of Mahilipur, between ‘Alivard? Khan and the Afghan-Maratha 
coalition forces. The battle could have been decisive but for the 
lukewarmness or neglect on the part of ‘Alivardi Khan's 
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remaining Afghan generals like Shamshir Khan, Sardar Khan and 
Rahim Khan who, it is stated, did not exert themselves fully and 
for which Raghuji and his coalition forces were enabled to avert a 
complete defeat,' However, ‘Alivardi Khan’s wife now took the 
initiative in opening negotiations with Raghuji for a settlement, 
but these were foiled by Mir Habib who advised his Maratha and 
Afghan allies to give ‘Alivardi Khan a slip and to march quickly 
into Bengal and fall upon the rather defenceless capital Murshida- 
bad. This was done. ‘Alivardi Khan again followed closely on 
their heels; but before he could reach his capital Mir Habib and his 
allies succeeded in plundering the vicinity of the city and in 
withdrawing to Katwa (Burdwan district), ‘Alivard: Khan pur- 
sued them there and defeated them in a sharp cngagement in 
which a good number of the Marathas were killed. After this 
defeat Raghuji Bhonsle withdrew to his capital, Nagpur, leaving 
“two or three thousand Maratha horse and six or seven thousand 
Afghans under the command of Mir Habib”, who retained 
control of the whole of Orissa and south-west Bengal upto 
Burdwan. After giving himself and his soldiers rest at Murshida- 
bad for about three months ‘Alivardi Khan again marched against 
Mir Habib in April 1746 and forced him to withdraw from 
Burdwan into Orissa. By that time a large number of Mustafa 
Khan’s Afghan adherents had also joined Mir Habib.” 


V: MIR HABIB RETAINS ORISSA: THE SECOND AFGHAN REBELLION (1746) 


‘Alivardi Khan could not take any immediate step to dislodge 
Mir Habib from Orissa mainly because of the defection of his 
remaining Afghan forces under the command of Shamshir Khan 
and Sardar Khan. ‘These two leaders were suspected of treachery 
at the battle of Rani’s Tank in the previous year. They were now 
found definitely engaged in treasonable correspondence with Mir 
Habib and Raghuji Bhonsle for seizing the government of Bihar.’ 
It was even suspected that they had won over ‘Ata’ Allah Khan, 
Haji Ahmad’s son-in-law and faujdar of Rajmahal, “on promise of 
bestowing upon him the government of “Azim-abad when it 
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should be conquered.”! In the middle of 1746 the Afghan generals 
assumed a rebellious attitude on the pretext of arrears of pay, 
‘Alivardi Khan paid them up and disbanded the Afghan troops.” 
The two Afghan generals then left for Darbhanga in Bihar with 
six or seven thousand of their veteran and experienced soldiers. 
‘Alivardi Khan felt relieved but could not undertake the task of 
recovering Orissa because he needed some time to recoup this loss 
by making fresh levies. He also awaitied the outcome of the 
emperor's negotiations with the chief of the Maratha confederacy, 
then in progress, for a settlement. ‘Alivardi Khan rightly refused 
to be deluded by any verbal guarantee on the part of Raja Shahu or 
Balaji Rao. Ultimately in November 1746 he sent his general Mir 
Ja‘far with a force to drive out Mir Habib from Midnapur and 
Orissa. In a battle near Midnapur early in December (1746) Mir 
Ja‘far defeated an army sent by Mir Habib under the command of 
Sayyid Nar; but when Mir Habib himself came up from Balasore 
along with a fresh Maratha contingent under Janoji, Raghuji 
Bhonsle’s son, Mir Ja'far precipitately withdrew to Burdwan. 
‘Alivard] Khan sent reinforcements ander ‘Aca’ Allah Khan. The 
two generals, however, instead of marching against Mir Habib 
now conceived a plan for overthrowing their patron and seizing 
power for themselves.> The plot came to the knowledge of 
‘Alivardi Khan who hurriedly marched to Burdwan in March 
1747, relieved Mir Ja‘far of his command, won over ‘Ata’ Allah 
Khan, and then inflicted a heavy defeat upon the Maratha troops 
under Janoji who retreated from Burdwan into Midnapur.* As 
the rainy season was approaching ‘Alivardi Khan did not hazard 
an expedition into Midnapur and Orissa and returned to the 
capital. Thus inspite of his repeated attempts he could not drive 
out Mir Habib and his allies from Orissa and Midnapur which 
had remained under their control since the beginning of 1745. 

Nor could ‘Alivardi turn his attention to Orissa till 1748, for 
the Afghan generals Shamshir Khan and Sardar Khan who had 
withdrawn to Bthar, now created a serious trouble in that quarter. 
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Far from dismissing the troops they had brought over from 
Bengal they started “inlisting vast numbers of their own 
countrymen” and, in conspiracy with Mir Habib and the 
Marathas,’ egged on Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan the idea of 
becoming independent or at least strengthening his own position 
by taking them (the Afghans) into his service. Being thus 
entrapped Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan decided to take the Afghans 
into his service, informing ‘Alivardi Khan that “to drive these 
people out of the province, was not without its difficulty.” When, 
however, Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan was formally receiving the 
Afghan generals and their contingents early in January 1748 they 
attacked and killed him and a number of other nobles including 
Haji Ahmad, ‘Alivardi Khan’s elder brother who had been living 
at Patna at that time. They also captivated Zain al-Din Ahmad 
Khan’s family including ‘Alivardi Khan’s daughter and seized the 
government of the province. The situation was specially alarming 
because about the same time Ahmad Shah Durrani (‘Abdali), the 
Afghan hero who had succeeded Nadir Shah in the eastern part of 
his empire, invaded the Mughal dominions from the north-west. 
This caused, among other things, another influx of the Afghans 
into India, many of whom found their way into Bihar to join 
Shamshir Khan. “He wrote everywhere to his countrymen 
inviting them to come to his assistance; and it happened by a 
particular dispensation of Providence”, so writes the Siyar, “that 
Afghans seemed that year to shoot up out of the ground like so 
many blades of grass....So that all India being now in arms, and 
every part of it full of Afghans, not a day passed, but the 
inhabitants of Azim-abad had their attention roused, and their 
fears awakened five or six times a day, by the sound of the Nagara 
or kettle-drum; and on enquiry it was always found that this was 
occasioned by some Afghan Commander who was coming to 
Shimshir-qhan’s assistance with so many men.”” It is also stated 
that by distributing an abundance of money which he had seized, 
Shamshir Khan collected under him some forty to fifty thousand 
men of his own nation.? 
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On coming to know of this tragic development in Bihar 
‘Alivardi Khan naturally geared all his resources to recover his 
daughter and others, and also the province of Bihar, from the 
grasp of the Afghans. He tided over his financial difficulties in 
paying up the arrears of his soldicrs by borrowing vast sums from 
the Jagat Seth and other bankers and also from his son-in-law 
Nawazish Muhammad Khān.' ‘Alivardi Khan also restored Mir 
Ja‘far to favour again, and left him in conjunction with Nawazish 
Muhammad Khan and ‘Ata’ Khan in charge of the defence of the 
capital. Knowing full well that during his absence the capital and 
its vicinity would be exposed to the Maratha depredations he 
advised the inhabitants to provide for their safety “by retiring to 
some sure retreat”. This naturally led to another exodus of 
well-to-do and respectable people to the other side of the Ganges 
towards eastern and northern Bengal.” Thus taking all necessary 
precautions ‘Alivardi Khan started on his Bihar expedition on 29 
February 1748 (2 Rabi‘ Il, 1161 H.). Mir Habib and his allies also, 
abandoning their schemes of plundering the city of Murshidabad, 
closely followed ‘Alivardi Khan “from the rear, tracking jungles 
and setting fire right and left.”* At Bhagalpur (Bihar) Mir Habib 
came upon ‘Alivardi Khan but was defeated in an engagement 
there. The latter then further strengthened his position by 
winning over to his side Raja Sundar Singh, zamindar of Tikari 
(Monghyr) who joined him with a powerful corps and other 
zamindars of the locality. Mir Habib’s ranks were weakened, on 
the other hand, by some misunderstanding between him and the 
Afghan generals regarding the payment he had promised them for 
effecting the revolution at Patna.* Nevertheless they joined their 
forces and opposed ‘Alivardi Khan on 16 April 1748 at Rani 
Chawk, about 26 miles east of Patna, where the latter decisively 
defeated them, Shamshir Khan himself being killed in the action.” 
The remnant of the Afghan forces escaped from the field, while 
Mir Habib and his troops retreated towards Orissa. In this battle 
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Siraj al-Daulah, Zain-al-Din Ahmad Khan’s eldest son, fought 
bravely by the side of ‘ABvardi Khan.' The Nawwab then 
recovered his daughter with her second son, Mirza Mehdi (Ikram 
al-Daulah). 

Although Bihar was thus regained from the Afghans, the 
death of his dearest and ablest son-in-law, Zain al-Din Ahmad 
Khan, and of Haji Ahmad, was a serious blow to ‘Alivardi Khan. 
And the aftermath of the tragedy further weakened his position by 
bringing about a cleavage among the surviving members of his 
family. Before his departure from Bihar ‘Alivardi Khan desig- 
nated his second son-in-law Sa‘id Ahmad Khan to be the 
governor of that province; but this was opposed by Siraj 
al-Daulah who claimed the post, as of right, because the province 
had been under his father’s charge.* A good deal of misunder- 
standing took place between him and Sa‘id Ahmad Khin over the 
issue. Ac last ‘Alivardi Khin reversed his decision and appointed 
his peshkar Raja Janakiram governor of the province. After 
making this and other necessary administrative arrangements 
‘Alivardi Khan returned to Murshidabad by the end of November 
1748, taking with him both Sa‘id Ahmad Khan and Siraj 
al-Daulah. Before his return ‘Alivardi Khan also obliged ‘Ata’ 
Allah Khan (Haji Ahmad’s son-in-law) to retire from Bengal to 
Delhi because, in addition to his former treacherous conduct, he 
was found to be in treasonable correspondence with Mir Habib 
during the last expedition.’ 


VI. TREATY WITH MIR HABIB AND THE MARATHAS (1751) 

After the battle in Bihar Janoji returned to his country, but 
Mir Habib remained in control of Orissa together with Midnapur 
where he entrenched himself with a number of Afghan and 
Maratha troops. From 1749 to 1751 ‘Alivardi Khin made repeated 
attempts to dislodge him and to recover Orissa, but to no success. 
Thus in April 1749 he marched with Siraj al-Daulah and Mit Ja‘far 
against Mir Habib, but the latter avoided any direct confrontation 
and after setting fire to his cncampments at Midnapur withdrew 
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into the jungles of Orissa. ‘Alivardi Khan pursued him there but 
could not find any trace of him. Therefore he advanced upon 
Cuttack and the fort of Barahbati which was being held by Mir 
Habib’s adherents, Sayyid Nar, Sarandiz Khan and Dharamdas. 
‘Alivardi Khan induced these generals to come to his tent by 
assurances of peace and then had them treacherously killed.’ He 
then captured the fort after a siege of fifteen days. But no noble 
was willing to accept the governorship of Orissa on account of the 
fear of Mir Habib and the Marathas. Hence ‘Alivardi Khan was 
obliged to appoint a rather unimportant cavalry officer named 
Shih ‘Abd al-Rahmin as his deputy in Cuttack. But within a 
week after ‘Alivardi Khan’s departure from Cuttack Mir Habib 
defeated and ousted Shah ‘Abd al-Rahmaan and recaptured the fort 
of Barahbati.2 Thus even before ‘Alivardi Khan’s return to 
Murshidabad his work in Orissa was undone. And as the rainy 
season had already set in he could return to the capital only 
through an infinity of difficulties and sufferings due to swollen 
rivers, torrential monsoon and bad roads. 

After the rains ‘Alivardi Khan once again left his capital and 
established a permanent encampment at Midnapur in order to bar 
Mir Habib’s advance into Bengal. This was obviously only a 
defensive posture. Even that was rendered ineffective by Mir 
Habib who bypassed Midnapur and proceeding through the 
forest region west of Burdwan appeared near Murshidabad with a 
large band of Afghan and Maratha troops and plundered the 
whole tract round it early in March 1750. ‘Alivardi Khan quickly 
fell back from Midnapur to Burdwan, but as he advanced Mir 
Habib withdrew. Alivardi Khin again moved to Midnapur; but 
he was now faced with a new and unexpected trouble. His dearest 
grandson, Siraj al-Daulah, assumed a rebellious attitude and 
marched to Patna to seize the government of that place from Raja 
Janakiram. Siraj al-Daulah had grown a man but had not yet been 
given any suitable post. ‘Alivardi Khan had of course in his mind 
to nominate him as his successor, but this had not yet been made 
public. Naturally therefore the young prince grew impatient. He 
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was also much discontented for not being given the Bihar 
governorship after the recovery of the province from the 
Afghans. There were also a number of officers at Patna who were 
dissatisfied with the administration of Raja Janakiram. The leader 
of this dissident group, Mehdi Nithar Khan, ! came to Murshida- 
bad and instigated Siraj al-Daula to take the hasty step. On 
coming to know of his action, however, ‘Alivardi Khan left Mir 
Ja‘far and Durlabh Ram in charge of the Midnapur camp and 
hurried to Patna, disregarding the heat and rain of the season, to 
pacify and get back Siraj al-Daulah. Before ‘Alivardi Khan 
reached there, however, Mehdi Nithar had been defeated and 
killed by Raja Janakiram’s troops. Thereafter the Nawwab easily 
succeeded in persuading Siraj to return to Murshidabad.? On his 
return journey ‘Alivardi Khan fell seriously ill and arrived at 
Murshidabad by boat under intense medical care. In the meantime 
Mir Habib, taking advantage of ‘Alivardi Khan’s absence and 
illness, marched upon Midnapur. Mir Ja‘far and Durlabh Rim 
abandoned the post and withdrew to Burdwan. Therefore 
‘Alivardi Khan, though not fully recovered from his illness, 
marched out of his capital and took his position at Katwa in 
February 1751. 

Both sides were by now exhausted and tired of the protracted 
war. While Mir Habib and his Maratha allies realized that inspite 
of their repeated expeditions and hit-and-run policy they could 
not obtain any permananent advantage due to the undoubted 
military genius and energy of ‘Alivardi Khan. The latter, on the 
other hand, felt now the weight of his age, he being then in the 
seventyfifth year of his life. He was also much weakened first by 
the desertion of his Afghan generals and troops, many of whom 
had now joined Mir Habib, and then by the death of Zain al-Din 
Ahmad and Haji Ahmad, and, no less, also by the indescribable 
miseries and sufferings of the people and an equally ruinous strain 
on his financial resources. Moreover, there were also growing 
dissensions among the surviving members of his family. Thus 
both sides were inclined to peace. Negotiations were therefore 


1 He was the uncle of Ghulam Husain Khan, author of the Siyar. 
? See Siyar, lI, 92-108 for detail of the incident. 
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started and conducted on behalf of the Marathas and Mir Habib 
by his nephew Mirza Salih, and on behalf of the Nawwab by Mir 
Ja‘far. These resulted in the conclusion of peace in May 1751 
(1165 H.) on the following terms.! 


I. Mir Habib would henceforth be deemed to be in the service of ‘Ali- 
vardi Khan and would, in that capacity, be the governor of Orissa. 
He would pay the surplus revenue of the province, after meeting the 
expenses of administration, towards the pay of Raghuji Bhonsle’s 
army. 


il. The Marathas undertook not to set their foot again on ‘Alivardi 
Khan’s dominion in retur for the laeter’s agreeing to pay annually a 
sum of 12 lakhs of rupees as chauth. 


IH. The river Subarnarekha near Jalasore was fixed as the boundary 
between Orissa and Bengal, thus bringing the district of Midnapur 
finally within the jurisdiction of the latter. 


The treaty was undoubtedly an acknowledgement of defeat 
on the part of ‘Alivardi Khan. He did indeed at last obtain peace 
for the people in his Bengal and Bihar dominions, but at the cost 
of so much sufferings and devastations and, eventually, also at the 
cost of Orissa and the payment of chauth to the Maratha 
freebooters. The fiction of Mir Habib’s having entered his service 
was only a theoretical device to give cover to the strak fact of the 
virtual cession of Orissa to the Marathas. At the most the 
province was now transformed into a buffer zone between Bengal 
and the Marathas, a position which ‘Alivardi Khan could have 
more advantageously and honourably obtained if he had suffered 
Murshid Quli Khan II or his son-in-law Mirza Bāqir to remain in 
possession of that province. Nor was the gain of Mir Habib, after 
so many years of tremendous toil and tenacity, any the more real. 
For although his allegiance to ‘Alivardi Khin was only nominal, 
in reality he became a vassal of the Marathas. For over a decade he 
had been the guiding and inspiring genius for the repeated 
Maratha incursions into Bengal which would not definitely have 
become so murderous and protracted in nature without his help 
and cooperation. In doing so he was guided by a short-sighted 
policy of taking revenge upon ‘Alivardi Khan’s treachery and 


t fbid, 112-113. 
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usurpation, but by fraternizing with the Marathas Mir Habib did 
more than any one else to break the strength of the Muslim 
political power in Bengal. “It would seem a despicable moral 
chaos had at this time seized the country,” as ‘Abd a]-Salam puts 
it, “in which neither religious tics nor national sentiments were 
held of any account.”! Nor could Mir Habib long enjoy the 
illusive fruit of his life-long toil. For misunderstandings de- 
veloped soon enough between him and his Maratha allies, if only 
because they had now no longer any common enemy to fight 
against. And only a year after the conclusion of the treaty he was 
treacherously killed by Janoji, Raghuji Bhonsle’s son.* Mir 
Habib’s nephew Mirza Salih, now entitled Mirza Musalih al-Din, 
was then appointed governor of Orissa by ‘Alivardi Khan, with 
the approval of the Maratha chieftain whose jurisdiction over the 
province was now practically complete. 

The loss of Orissa to ‘Alivard? Khan was but insignificant in 
comparison with the other momentous consequences that fol- 
lowed directly or indirectly from the Mir Habib-Maratha 
invasions. Their most direct and visible result was the ruination of 
the economic life in west Bengal. Each time che Maratha 
freebooters came, they plundered and burnt towns and villages 
and went away leaving behind them a lingering trail of devasta- 
tions and miseries. For about a decade the people of west Bengal 
lived through a nightmare of general insecurity of life and 
property unknown in its history, which is vividly described in 
contemporary writings and popular ballads. The Bargis, as the 
Maratha freebooters came to be called by the people, not only 
plundered and carried away their wealth, but also inflicted 
inhuman torture upon them. An eye-witness account states that 
the Marathas cut off the hands of their victims, and “of some the 
nose and ears; some they killed outright. They dragged away the 
beautiful women... After looting in the open, they entered the 


1 Riyad,350-351,n. 

? Sivar,II,115-117. According to the Riydd (360-361) ‘Alivardi Khin encompassed Mic 
Habib's destruction by writing a lester to him “purporting falsely to be a reply to his message”, 
asking him to do away with Janoji and so contriving its despatch rhat it was intercepted by the latser 
who then treacherously murdered Mir Habib. {t does not however appear plausible, for ie then 
served no fruitful purpose for ‘Alivardi Khan. 
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villages and set fire to the houses. ....It was only after crossing the 
Bhagirathi that the people found safety.”’ Agriculture and trade 
suffered equally, for the Marathas did not stop plundering the 
fields, but carried away cattle and domestic animals, Traders and 
artisans ran away with their articlesand instruments - “the 
gold-smiths with their weights and measures, the grocers and 
perfumers and the bell-metal workers after closing their shops, 
black-smiths and the potters with their implements, the fishermen 
with their nets and ropes and conch-sellers with their own 
articles.” The Marathas “committed the most horrid devastation 
and cruelties”, writes a contemporary English factor in Bengal. 
They “fed their horses and cattle with mulberry plantations and 
thereby irreparably injured the silk manufacture. A general face of 
ruin succeeded: Many of the inhabitants, weavers and husband- 
men fled, The arangs [cloth and silk emporia] were in a great 
degree deserted; the lands untilled.” 

There was an exodus of population from west to east Bengal, 
as all the contemporary accounts show. This had important social 
and demographic results. The districts west of the Bhagirathi 
became almost desolate with a very thin population, whereas 
those to the east had a corresponding and sharp rise in their 
population. There are many references in contemporary sources 
to the migration, among others, of wealthy and respectable 
Muslim families to the east and north of the river system beyond 
the reach of the Maratha horsemen. This is undoubtedly one of 
the main reasons for the preponderance of Muslim population in 
east Bengal. 

More important were the political results. Mir Habib’s 
successive invasions in alliance with the Marathas upto the very 
capital Murshidabad destroyed the people’s faith in ‘Alivardi 
Khan’s ability to ensure peace and security in the greater part of 
his dominions and served to keep up the fact of his usurpation 
before the public eye, thus making the whole period of his rule 
appear as one of continued war of succession. The defection of his 


1 Account for Gangiaram, an eye-witness, quoted in H.B., 11,457. 

2 Mahdristrapurina, quoted in K.K. Datta, op.cit., p.72; also reproduced in Kaliprasanna 
Bandopadhaya, op.cit., Appendix “Kha”. 

3 1.2. Holwell, Interesting Historical Events, 2nd edition, London, 1766,p.121. 
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Afghan generals and troops, their alliance with Mir Habib and the 
Marathas, the attempted treason by Mir Ja‘far and ‘Ata’ Allah 
Khan during ‘Alivardi Khin’s engagements with the latter, Zain 
al-Din Ahmad Khan's fateful scheme of becoming independent in 
Bihar and even Siraj al-Daulah’s attempt to capture the govern- 
ment of that province, might all be be traced to the same spirit of 
free-for-all engendered by those protracted warfares and a general 
consciousness of ‘Alivardi Khan’s usurpation. Above all the Mir 
Habib-Maratha invasions paved the way for the establishment of 
the English political power in Bengal in more than one way. 
Highly adventurous and ambitious as.they were, the spectacle of 
the Mughal emperor’s helplessness before the Afghan-Maratha 
invasions on the one hand, and the internal dissensions and 
Maratha invasions into the heart of Bengal on the other, could not 
but stimulate the political ambitions of the English, especially as 
they were then already engaged in an armed conflict with che 
French for supremacy in southern India. The English had a strong 
fortification and settlement at Calcutta; and now, taking advan- 
tage of ‘Alivardr Khan’s preoccupations with the Marathas, and 
also with a view to protecting themselves the better against the 
Maratha intrusions, they considerably extended their military 
position in Calcutta. In fact during the second Maratha invasion of 
1743 they had the famous Maratha Ditch of Calcutta constructed 
(which is now filled up and occupied by the Circular Road) to 
protect the exposed part of their settlements. During the Maratha 
invasions a large number of traders, merchants and wealthy 
people of the neighbouring localities took shelter in the English 
settlement at Calcutta where they were welcomed and given 
protection. This led to the rapid growth of the city on the one 
hand, and increased the refugees’ faith in the protective power of 
the English, on the other. A major part of the cost of digging the 
Maratha Ditch referred to above was indeed met by raising 
contributions from the merchants and inhabitants there. Soon 
the English won over to their side a number of the influential 
zamindars, merchants and bankers, and embarked upon the - 
scheme of capturing the political power of the country even 
before the death of “Alivardi Khan. 
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VI. LATER YEARS OF 'ALIVARDI KHAN: THE ENGLISH 
POLITICAL AMBITION IN BENGAL 

Thus the conclusion of peace with the Marathas did not in 
fact mark the beginning of a new period of peace and reconstruc- 
tion; it was simply a stage in the process of decline and 
disintegration that had already been in progress for some time. 
The five more years that ‘Alivardi Khan lived after the conclusion 
of the treaty were marked by increasing isolation and weakness of 
his family in the political life of the country on the one hand, and 
the growing political ambition of the English in Bengal, on the 
other. The isolation of his family was rather the result of 
successive elimination of actual or potential rival groups that had 
been going on since Murshid Quli Khan’s time. The latter’s 
quarrel with the old Muslim nobility at Dacca, his removal of the 
capital from that place to Murshidabad, then the transfer of the 
Muslim nobles’ jagirs from Bengal to Orissa and, finally, his 
efforts to secure his dynastic rule mainly with the support of a 
group of Hindu zamindars and bankers, had the effect of 
neutralizing the power and influence of the old Muslim nobility in 
the country. During Murshid Quli Khan’s and Shuja’ ai-Din 
Khān’s time a considerable number of their relatives and adherents 
did of course come into Bengal. Indeed ‘Alfvardi Khan’s family 
and relatives belonged to this group of new entrants. But before 
this new group could consolidate their position as a new nobility, 
they fell out amongst themselves. This was so because of ‘Alivardi 
Khian’s ambition to snatch the reins of government from. his 
benefactor’s family. And as he ultimately did so he pushed out of 
the scene a considerable section of this mew group who were the 
supporters of Sarfariz Khan and his brother-in-law Murshid Qulī 
Khan Il. ‘Alivardi Khan brought with him from Bihar more than 
ten thousand Afghan recruits with about half a dozen veteran 
generals; but when they all left him the circle of his firm support 
was terribly narrowed, being in effect limited to the members of 
his family and close relatives. He faced a shortage of suitable 
persons even to fill important posts in the state. Not that there 
was a dearth of capable Muslim officials and nobles, but that they 
had been alienated and pushed into the background, or were not 
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trusted by ‘Alivardi Khan. Under the circumstances he had to fall 
back increasingly upon non-Muslim elements. Thus after his 
revovery of Bihar from the Afghans he had to appoint Raja 
Janakiram as the governor there; and when the latter died in 1752 
his diwan Ramnarayan was made the governor. After the conclu- 
sionof the treaty with che Marathas‘Alivardi Khan similarly 
appointed Raja Ramsingh, hitherto the head of his espionage 
department, faujdar of the important border territory of Midna- 
pur. The eastern province of Jahangirnagar (Dacca, with Chitta- 
gong, Tripura and Sylhet) was also under the control of 
non-Muslim officials; for although Nawazish Muhammad Khan 
was its nominal governor, he lived at the capital Murshidabad 
looking after its affairs during ‘Alivardi Khan’s numerous 
campaigns and afterwards as his adviser there, leaving Dacca in 
charge of his (Naw4zish Muhammad’s) diwan Raja Raj Ballabh 
and another subordinate officer named Gokulchand. Even at the 
capital of Murshidabad Hindu officials held predominant posi- 
tions, besides the non-official but very influenttal position 
occupied by the Jagat Seth brothers. Early in his rule ‘Alivardi 
Khan had appointed as his diwan Raja Chin Rai who died some 
years afterwards when Biru Datta was appointed in his post. The 
latter died in 1752 and the post was given to the late Rai Rayan 
‘Alam Chand's son Raja Kiratchand. He also died in 1754 whenhis 
deputy Umid Rai (Umichand) was made dīwān with the title of 
Rai Riiyan. About the same time Rai Durlabh Ram, son of 
Janakiram, was made diwan of the military department. He also 
acted as the Bihar governor Ramnérain’s agent at the Murshida- 
bad court. 

Thus the outlying provinces of Bihar and Jahangirnagar, 
together with some very key posts at the capital, were under the 
control of Hindu officials and nobles. Naturally the stability of the 
regime depended on their continued support. But even ‘Alivardi 
Khan could not retain till the end the sincere attachment of all his 
Hindu adherents. His taking of forced loans from the zamindars 
and the Jagat Seth to meet the expenses of his campaigns irritated 
many of them. In 1752, after the conclusion of the treaty with the 
Marathas, his new dfwan Raja Kiratchand detected some irregular 
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financial transactions on the part of the Jagat Seth and the 
influential zamindar of Burdwan (Raja of Burdwan). They were 
obliged to confess the irregularity and pay back into the treasury 
an amount of “one cror and some lacs”.' The incident left a deep 
sore in their hearts and alienated them from ‘Alivardi Khan and 
his family. Nor did Raja Kiratchand live long to lend support to 
the aged Nawwab. Kiratchand died in 1754 when, as already 
mentioned, Umichand became the diwan. Even at the time of his 
appointment this man was not sincerely attached to the Naw- 
wab’s family, and, as will be seen shortly, he was the man from 
whom the English by then expected the most substantial help for 
furthering their political ambition.* 

To make things worse for ‘Alivardi Khan as also for the 
Muslim dominion in Bengal, even his family was now seriously 
reduced and divided amongst themselves by death and dissen- 
sions. After the death of Zain al-Din Ahmad Khan and Haji 
Ahmad, ‘Alivardi Khan was left with his eldest and second 
son-in-law, Nawazish Muhammad Khan and Sa‘id Ahmad Khan, 
and the sons of the latter and of the deceased Zain al-Din Ahmad 
Khin. Nawāzish Muhammad had no son or daughter. Hence he 
had adopted as his son Ikram al-Daulah, Siraj al-Daulah’s younger 
brother; but in 1754 Ikram al-Daulah suddenly died of small-pox. 
Overpowered by grief Nawazish Muhammad died in the follow- 
ing year (December, 1775). And a couple of months afterwards 
Sa‘id Ahmad Khan, ‘Alivardi Khan’s second son-in-law, died of a 
sudden illness in February 1756. Thus towards the end of his life 
‘Alivardi Khan was left with his three widowed daughters and one 
grown-up son of each of his second and youngest daughters, 
namely Shawkat Jang (at Purnia) and Siraj al-Daulah. Even these 
surviving members of hisfamily were hopelessly divided amongst 
themselves. ‘Alivardi Khan had already designated Siraj al-Daulah 
as his successor, and the latter was undoubtedly abler and more 
experienced than Shawkat Jang. But this nomination was not to 
the liking of ‘Alivardi Khin’s eldest daughter Mihir al-Nisa’ alias 
Ghaseti Begam who wanted to gain control of the masnad 


? Siyar, 1E, 114-115. 
2 Infra, p.651. 
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through her favourite, Mir Nazar “Ali, who cut a great “figure in 
the heart of that princess, as well as in her houschold”.' Even 
before ‘Alivardi Khan’s death she distributed a good amount of 
her treasures and gold among the troops and verious comman- 
ders, “under solemm promises of fighting for her cause against 
Seradj-ed-doulah.”* Shawkat Jang also was not favourably 
disposed towards Siraj and was definitely instigated against him 
by Ghaseti Begam. Of the other relatives of ‘Alivardi Khan, Mir 
Ja‘far was the most experienced, but his ambition and treacherous 
inclination had already been detected for which he had also been 
kept out of favour for some time. He was restored to favour only 
on the eve of ‘Alivardi Khān’s campaign against the Afghans in 
Bihar. As subsequent events show, Mir Ja‘far Khan had not given 
up his political ambition and Jurked behind Siraj al-Daulah and 
Shawkat Jang for the masnad. Thus towards the close of his rule 
‘Alivardi Khin’s family stood isolated from other influential 
Muslims, largely alienated even from their Hindu friends, and 
hopelessly divided amongst themselves. 

The situation was only conducive to the ambition of the 
Europeans, especially the English and the French who, as already 
indicated, had by then been engaged in a bitter rivalry with each 
other for supremacy in the east. It is noteworthy that the very year 
of ‘Alivardi Khan’s succession to the Bengal masnad witnessed the 
outbreak of the European war of Austrian succession (1740-1748) 
in which the two nations were ranged on opposite sides. As a 
sequel to this conflict they were engaged in armed. conflicts also in 
south India, known as the First Carnatic war. The French had 
their principal factory at Prondichery, on the Coromondal coast, 
with subordinate factories at Masulipatam, Karikal, Mahe, 
Chandernagar (Bengal) and some other places. The English, on 
the other hand, had their headquarters at Madras, with important 
factories at Bombay and Calcutta. In course of the war Dupleix, 
the French Governor-General, captured Madras in 1746. The 
English attempt to recover it and to seize Pndichery, in 1748, was 
not successful. The war showed the clear superiority of the French 
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in the Deccan. It was brought to a close, however, by the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) whereby the European war was ended. 
According to the terms of this treaty Madras was handed back to 
the English, much to the disgust of Dupleix. 

Fortunately for ‘Alivardi Khan this first phase of the 
Anglo-French conflict was not extended to Bengal, mainly 
because the political weakness of this eastern province of the 
Mughal dominion had not yet become apparent enough and, for 
this and other reasons the two European nations had their eyes 
fixed principally upon the Deccan and south India generally. 
‘Alivard? Khan, on his part, also took care to ensure neutrality 
within his dominions, asking the two nations not to carry on 
hostilitiés against each other, and fixing Point Palmyras on the 
Orissa coast (Cuttack district) as the point from where neutrality 
should start.’ In general the two nations remained at peace with 
each other in Bengal and this enabled ‘Alivardi Khan to devote his 
attention to the task of consolidating his own position. Naturally 
he was eager to promote trade within his dominions and therefore 
treated the European traders with justice and fairness. On the 
question of customs to be paid by them, however, he appears to 
have been guided more by a consciousness of his position as a 
virtually independent ruler than by the privileges previously 
obtained by them from the Mughal emperors. He was zealous of 
his authority and “especially affected a great independence”, 
writes the French agent M. Jean Law, “whenever there was 
question of any affair between himself and the Europeans. To 
speak to him of farmans or privileges obtained from the emperor 
was only to anger him. He knew well how to say at the proper 
moment that he was both king and Wazir.”? This attitude 
probably explains his occasional demands of money from the 
European traders more or less by way of regular customs for their 
rather extensive trade. The repeated Maratha invasions and the 
consequential financial strains on him also led to his demanding 


' See Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol, XXVI (Atlas), Plate 31.c4 for location of Point 
Paimyras. ‘Alivardi Khan fixed this mid-point of the Orissa coast as the starting point of neutrality 
obviously because the province had not yet been brought under his control. It was then being held 
by Sarfariz Khan’s adherents. 

2 Memoir of MJean Law, Hill, ID., 163-164. 
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contributions at times from the European traders, as from the 
local zamindars. 

Although the English and the French abided by the terms of 
neutrality imposed by ‘Alivardi Khan in Bengal during the First 
Carnatic War, they took advantage of his preoccupations with the 
Mir-Habib-Maratha invasions to considerably extend their illicit 
trade operations. The English also took steps to strengthen their 
military position by extending their fortifications at Calcutta. As 
mentioned already, in 1743 when ‘Alivardi Khan was faced witha 
dual Maratha invasion (led by Raghuji Bhonsle on the one hand 
and Peshwa Balaji Rao on the other) the English had the Maratha 
Ditch dug around their fort in Calcutta. In the later part of 1744 
‘Alivardi Khan, being relatively free from the Maratha pressure, 
turned his attention to the European traders and demanded the 
sums due from them on account of their trade, He also accused the 
English at that time of having assisted the Marathas. No further 
particulars of this allegation are available, but ‘Alivardi Khan was 
evidently much irritated against the English, His Afghan general 
Mustafa Khan, supported by the former's nephews, even sug- 
gested the explusion of the English from Bengal.! ‘Alivardi Khan 
had already too much troubles at hand to entertain such proposals. 
He had also some misgivings about Mustafa Khin’s intentions. 
Alivardi Khan is said to have addressed his nephews as follows:? 


“My dear children, Mustafa khan is a soldier of fortune, and a man in 
monthly pay, who lives by his sabre; of course he wishes that } should 
always have occasion to employ him, and to put it in his power to ask 
favour for himself and friends; but in the name of common sense, what is 
the matter with your own selves, that you should join issue with him, and 
make common cause of his opinion? What wrong have the English done 
me, that I should wish them ill? Look at yonder plain covered with grass; 
should you set fire to it, there would be no stopping its progress; and who 
is the man then who shall put out a fire that shall break forth at sea, and 
from thence come out upon land? Beware of lending an ear to such 
proposals again; for they will produce nothing bur evil.” 


Thus ‘Alivardi Khan, though irritated against them, was well 
aware of the consequences of a conflict with the English in view of 
their sea power. The differences were settled, however, by 


) Siyar, 1i..163. The Siyar does not mention the date of the incident; but as Mustafa Khin 
revolted and left ‘Alivardi Khin’s service in 1745, it must have been sometime in 1744, 
2 fhid., 103-164. 
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negotiations carried on by the English through the Jagat Seth, the 
Rai Raiyan Chin Rai and ‘Alivardi Khan’s second nephew Sa'id 
Ahmad Khan. The English records say that they then paid an 
amount of three and a half lakhs of rupees to the Naww4b in 
settlement of his claims, and the French and the Dutch also paid 
“their share” of the demand. ' 

Towards the close of the First Carnatic War there was another 
occasion which strained the Nawwib’s relation with the English. 
In 1748 they arbitrarily captured some Armenian vessels. There- 
upon ‘Alivardi Khan sent a strongly worded parwana asking the 
English to restore the vessels and to make good the losses suffered 
by the Armenians. He also followed up the parwana by sending 
troops against the various English factories. In view of this strong 
attitude of the Nawwab the English were obliged to satisfy the 
Armenian merchants. 

From 1749 to 1755 the English and the French had been 
engaged in fightings in the Deccan although they continued to be 
at peace in Europe. This second Carnatic War was clearly the 
result of their political ambition in the subcontinent. The chief 
manoeuvre of both of them during this phase of their conflict was 
to gain control of the Carnatic and Hyderabad by placing their 
own nominees on the thrones of those territories. For a time 
Dupleix maintained the French superiority and succeeded in 
placing his nominees, Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib, respec- 
tively on the thrones of Hyderabad and the Carnatic. The French 
influence in the Deccan was now very strong. The position of the 
English was, however, improved considerably in 1751 by Robert 
Clive’s surprise attack upon and capture of Arcot, capital of the 
Carnatic. A further advance was made in the following year when 
Stinger Lawrence seized Trichinopoly. These discomfitures dis- 
credited Dupleix with his home authorities who recalled him in 
1754. Godhew, the new French Governor-General, brought the 
hosilities to a close by a treaty of peace with the English in 1755. 
Thus the Second Carnatic War ended with definite signs of 
recovery by the English. The French position, however, remained 
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strong in the Northern Circars and Hyderabad. 

‘Alivardi Khan viewed with “indignation and surprise,” we 
are told, “the progress of the French and the English nations on 
the Coromondal coast as well as in the Deccan, for by means of 
his spies he was informed of everything that happened there... He 
feared that sooner or later the Europeans would attempt similar 
enterprises in his government.”! His fears were justified; for 
prompted by their experience in the Second Carnatic War, and in 
view of the superior position of the French in south India, the 
English decided to employ the same tactics in Bengal and to 
forestall the French there by placing on its throne a nominee of 
their own. For this purpose they took steps, during the period of 
their recovery in the Deccan at the closing stage of the Second 
Carnatic War, to extend their fortifications at Calcutta. It has 
often been suggested that these fortifications were made as a 
defensive measure against “the French peril;” but this is not quite 
correct, for the Anglo-French conflict in the subcontinent had till 
that time been confined to the Deccan alone and there was no 
likelihood of its immediate extension to Bengal. The two nations 
were also at peace in Europe. As will be seen later on, even when 
subsequently the threat of a fresh war with the French arose, the 
English factors were of opinion that the Deccan would be the 
arena of the conflict.” It is further to be noted that the news of the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in Europe (1756-1763), in 
which once again the two nations took opposite sides, did not 
reach Bengal before February 1757. At least three years prior to 
that the fortification work at Calcutta had been undertaken. The 
object was not to withstand a probable French offensive, but, as 
the English themselves recorded it, to bring about a “revolution” 
in their favour. If the French figured at all in this fortification 
project, it was that, from the position of strength which could 
thus be secured, it would be easy to launch an offensive against 
them if the need for it arose. The English fortification work at 
Calcutta, far from being a defensive measure against an 
apprehended French attack, was the very antithesis of it—a 


‘ Memoir of Jean Law, Hill, II, 162-163. 
2 Infra, pp.665-666. 
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preparation for a military and political adventure. 

The action of the English was, however, wise and timely on 
their part; for the Nawwab, ‘Alivardi Khan, was at that time far 
advanced in age and was not expected to live much longer. There 
were also visible signs of dissension among the members of his 
family indicating the probability of a war of succession after his 
death. The English could also now count upon the support and 
cooperation of the wealthy and shrewd mercantile class repre- 
sented by the Seths and the Banias - a factor which did not 
exist in south India. The rise of this class of people was due 
mainly to a century of commercial activities of the European 
companies in Bengal. During that period a number of Hindu 
families had grown rich and influential by acting as agents of the 
European companies and otherwise by having recourse to trade 
and commerce. Some of them had risen to power and eminence as 
bankers and revenue administrators. Soon they emerged as an 
important factor in the country’s politics. Thus, as mentioned 
earlier, on the eve of Murshid Quli Khan’s death they opposed the 
succession of his nominee and grandson, Sarfaraz Khan, whom 
they considered unfavourable to their interests. Instead, they 
successfully espoused the cause of the latter’s father, Shuja‘ al-Din 
Khin. During his rule the Seths and the Banias naturally became 
the leading faction at the court and their leaders, ‘Alam Chand and 
the Jagat Seth, became the virtual rulers of the country. On Shuja‘ 
al-Din Khin’s death this faction assisted ‘Alivardi Khan to occupy 
the masnad of Bengal and, towards the end of his rule, he 
depended more and more upon them. The position and influence 
which they now had would naturally lead them on to further 
political ambitions, because, as Brijen K. Gupta points out, 
there was a “revival of Hindu feeling” throughout India’ 
coinciding with the disintegration of the Mughal empire and the 
rise of the Marathas and the Sikhs. There are indications that the 
affluent and mercantile Hindu community in Bengal were not 
totally immune from that spirit. Unlike the Marathas and the 
Sikhs, however, they did not possess the martial quality directly 
to assume political power in the province. Naturally therefore 


! Brijen K. Gupta, Sirajuddaulah and the East india Company, 1756-1787, Leiden, 1962, p. 30. 
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they thought of some indirect method of aggrandizing themselves 
in the country’s politics. Fortunately for them, it was about the 
same time that the English in Bengal had adopted a forward 
policy, combining their commercial speculations with political 
ambitions. A number of factors facilitated an understanding 
between them and the Hindu group. The English had been 
carrying on cheir trading activities in Bengal almost exclusively 
with the help of these Hindu agents and contractors.’ A century of 
such cooperation had not only helped the growth of this 
mercantile class but had also created a community of interest 
between the two. They were the natural allies of each other and, 
in the event of any conflict of either of them with a third party, 
such as the Nawwab, both of them were likely to join hands as 
allies. Moreover, the Seth-Baini2 group realized full well that the 
establishment of the English East india Company’s political 
power in Bengal and, in consequence, an enlargement of its 
commercial activities, would be conducive to their own material 
interests. They could also visualize that the Company's commer- 
cial interests as well their need for local support would make them 
more dependent upon the cooperation of the Bania faction than 
would ever be the case with a Muslim: Naww4b. Thus for political 
and commercial ends the Seths and the Banias were ready for an 
alliance with the English, 

It was the advantage of such an alliance with the Hindu group 
and the probability of capturing political power in Bengal with 
their assistance which the English had in view when they decided 
in 1754 to extend their fortifications at Calcutta. Charles F. 
Noble, secretary to Colonel Scott, who had drawn up the 
fortification project, informs us as follows: 


“Colonel Scott understood that on the death of the old Nabob there 
would be dispute for che Crown between the gentlemen, his nephews and 
his grandsons, who had already discovered ambitious views....Colonel 


! During the years 1736-40 che East India Company had carried on their investments at 
Calcutta with 52 local merchants, ail of whom were Hindus. So were also the 25 merchanes with 
whom the Company were associated at Kasimbazar at shat time. Ir was only at Dacca that our of 82 
such merchants only 2 appear to have been Muslims—Beng. Pub. Cons., 6 July 1736 and 15 
December 1740; Kasimbazar Factory Records, Vol.IV.. 31 January 1739, and Dacca Factory 
Records, Volil., (2 April, $739, all quoted in A.R. Mallick, British Policy and the Muslims in 
Bengal, Dacca, 1961, p.62. 
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Scott observed in Bengal the Jentue rajahs [Hindu Rajis} and inhabitants 
were very much disaffected to the Moor [Muslim] Government, and 
secretly wished for a change and opportunity of throwing off their 
tyrannical yoke. And was of opinion that if an European force began 
successfully, that they would be inclined to join them if properly applied 
to and encouraged, but might be cautious how they acted at first until 
they had a probability of success in bringing about a Revolution to their 
advantage. 

I look on Omy Chand [Umichand] as the man in Bengal the most 
capable of serving us if he has a mind to it.... There is a man named Nimo 
Gosseyng [Nimu Gosiin] the High Priest of che Gentues, who has a great 
influence among the Jentue rajahs and with a particular caste of people 
who go up and down the kindgom well armed in great bodies, of the 
facquir or religious beggar cast [sic], who might possibly be of service to 
us if they could be engaged to our interest, which by Nimo Gosseyng’s 
means I have particular reasons to believe might be done, 

This priest gave Colonel Scott very good information and advice 
relating to the affairs of that country and told him he could bring 1,000 of 
these men to assist the English in four days warning when needful. The 
Colonel did him some service while he lived and I dare say he has a 
respect for his memory to this day. 


At least three things are clear from the above account. First, 
the decision to extend the fortifications at Calcutta and thereby to 
strengthen the military position of the English was taken in view 
of ‘Alivardi Khan’s old age and the dispute that seemed imminent 
over the question of succession to the throne. Secondly, it was felt 
that the Hindu Rajas and inhabitants, by whom the group led by 
the Jagat Seth and the Burdwan Raja were obviously meant, were 
dissatisfied with the government and that with their help the 
English could capture power in Bengal. Thirdly, Colonel Scott 
had already been in touch with some of them, particularly Nimu 
Gosain, a Hindu priest, and probably also with Umichand. The 
Colonel had rendered Nimu Gosain “some service” for which the 
latter had even indicated his willingness to help the English with 
1,000 armed men when needed. The alleged “French peril” which 
was subsequently adduced in justification for the fortification 
work at Calcutta was not at all a consideration when it was in fact 
undertaken in 1754. Even the Court of Directors in London were 
informed that the extension of the fortification at Calcutta was 


* Extract from a letter of Charles, F. Noble to the Select Committee, Fort St. George, 22 
September 1756, Hilli, London, 1905, pp.326-328. 
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intended to secure the settlement “from any attacks from the 
Country Forces.”! The Court, on their part, instructed their 
agents to proceed with the work with the consent, or at least the 
connivance of the Nawwab, for obtaining which they also 
sanctioned a sum of 200,000 rupces.” 


The English factors in Bengal, however, proceeded with the 
work of fortification without even informing the Nawwab about 
it. They assured themselves that ‘Alivardi Khan would not “take 
any notice of our making Calcutta defensible.”> William Watts, 
chief of the Kasimbazar factory and the Fort William Council’s 
representative to deal with the Nawwab’s court, argued that “a 
previous application to the Nabob for Leave to fortifye Calcutta” 
would be a step “highly Improper for us to take. For in case the 
Nabob should absolutely refuse us his Permission We must at 
Once give over All Thoughts of Fortifying or do so in Defiance of 
Him.”* The Court of Directors were not clearly informed, 
however, that the Nawwab’s leave had not been obtained, but 
were given the evasive reply that “due regard” would be paid to 
their instructions. In the same communication to the Court, 
made on 28 September 1755, the Bengal factors reiterated that the 
fortification work had been undertaken “for the defence of the 
place against a Country Enemy.”° It may be noted that by their 
plea of defence against a “country enemy” the Fort William 
Council meant that they apprehended an attack on their settlement 
by “one or the other of the competitors” for the throne.” This, 
however, further reveals their political motives; for on no 
previous occasion was there any assault upon foreign factories in 
Bengal by any rival claimant to the throne. The factors’ plea can 
therefore be explained only by the fact that they were intending to 
take sides in the impending dispute. Be that as it may, within a few 


' Court of Directors to the Fort William Council, 24 November, 1754, Wilson, The indian 
Records: Old Fore William in Bengal, Vol.H.,p.15. 

? Ibid., pp. 18-20. 

? Watts to Fort William Council, 15 August 1755, Wilson, op.cit., p.28. 

* Ibid. 

3 Fort William Council to Court of Directors, 28 September, 1758, Ibid..p.31. 

Ibid. 

7 Charles F. Noble's letter co the Select Committee, Fort St. George, 22 Sept. 1756, 

Hill, 11f, 326. 
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months substantial progress was made in the work and the Fort 
William Council were able to inform their masters on 21 February 
1756 that the redoube at “Perrin’s Corner” had been nearly 
completed.’ 

Along with this secret preparation for resisting what they 
called the “country enemy” the Fort William Council also 
practically assumed sovereign rights over their zamindari posses- 
sion around Calcutta.* As an instance as well as a consequence of 
this step they began to give protection in their settlement to 
fugitives from the Nawwab’s justice or even to his known 
enemies, all of whom were, significantly enough, Hindus. Thus 
in 1751 the Council gave shelter to one Ramkrishna Seth, a 
merchant in Calcutta, who was accused of smuggling. The Fore 
William Council defied the Nawwaib’s orders for surrendering 
him. Similarly in 1755 and 1756, they resisted the Nawwab’s legal 
claims to the properties of Lacchi, Radhanath, Gosain Sen and 
Sacher, all of whom died intestate and without any successor.° 
Simultaneously with such intransigent attitude the Calcutta 
Council also began grossly to abuse their trade privileges. 
Specially they carried on an extensive illicit trade in dastakhs or 
trade permits granted exclusively for the Company, selling these 
to private merchants, whereby the Nawwab’s exchequer was 
deprived of a large amount of revenue. 

Nawwab ‘Alivardi Khan was not unaware of the political 
ambitions of the English. He had also come to know about their 
fortification work at Calcutta. Due to extreme illness and also 
due to the successive afflictions caused by the death of Ikram 
al-Daulah, Nawazish Muhammad Khan and Sa‘id Ahmad Khan 


3 Fort William Council to Court of Directors, 21 February 1756, Wilson, op.cit.,p.44. 

2 As narrated earlier, in 1698 the English East India Company obtained zamindari rights over 
the three villages of Calcutta, Sucanuti and Govindapur on an yearly rental of Rs. 1,195 only. 
Although Nawwab Murshid Quli Khan did not allow further extension of their zamindari, the 
Company surreptitiously purchased a large number of villages in the names of their Hindu 
employees. The Nawwab,not quite unaware of this, demanded an ehancemene of the rental 
commensurate with the actual revenue realized from the villages thus secured. The English, much 
against their wish, had to compose the matter by paying the Nawwab the sums of Rs. 20,000, Rs. 
55,000 and Rs. 85,000 respectively in 2726, 1736 and 1754. The actual revenue collected by che 
Company from the villages stood at £1,071 in 1717. it rose to Rs. 107,131 in 1754, Gee W.W. 
Hunter, A statistical Account of Bengal, Vol.I.,p.20; also Gupta, op.cic.,9-10. 

> Gupta, op.cit.,38-39- 
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which took place about thac time, he could not take any effective 
step against them. His heir-apparent, Siraj al-Daulah, was, 
however, determined to assert the Nawwab’s authority and to 
frustrate the designs of the English. This attitude naturally made 
him unpopular with the English who were now all the more bent 
upon preventing his succession to the throne and placing upon ita 
nominee of their own. Thus even before ‘Alivardi Khan's death 
they began to align themselves with the rival claimants to the 
Nawwabship, particularly with Ghaseti Begam, who had the 
support of the influential Raja Raj Ballabh, the revenue adminis- 
trator at Dacca. M. Jean Law, the chief of the French factory at 
Kasimbazar, writes about the activities of the English as follows:! 


“During the last illness of Aliverdikhan, there were two considcrable 
partics which pretended to the subahdari, and which, though divided, 
appeared likely to unite in order to overthrow that of Sirajuddaulah. The 
one was the party of the widow of Nawajis Muhammad, whose plan was 
to get recognised as Subahdar the bastard child of Badshah Kuli the 
brother of Sirajuddaulah, whom she had under her charge. The other was 
that of Shaukat Jang, Nawab of Purneah, a Prince held in much esteem. 
These parties necessarily caused much confusion. It was in the eftcrves- 
cence of these troubles that the English gave Sirajuddaulah reason for 
complaint against them. Always led by the idea that he would not have 
sufficient influence to get himself recognized as Subahdar they carried on 
a correspondence with the Begum whom | have just mentioned, and 
withdrew to Calcutta the treasures which she wished to put in a place of 
safety and also those of Raj Balav her chief diwan. It is even said that they 
had an understanding with the Nawab of Purneah. 


Jean Law further informs us that Siraj al-Daulah, on coming to 
know about the intrigues of the English, summoned to the darbar 
(court) the representatives of the Dutch, the English and the 
French and after three days of interrogations asked them “to warn 
their masters to have no communication with the Begum or her 
adherents. ”? 

The English, of course, did not desist from their designs, and 
their determination to go forward with their decision to intervene 
in the dispute for succession gave rise to the episode of Krishna 
Ballabh alias Krishna Das, son of Raj Ballabh. The latter, as 
revenue administrator of Dacca, was suspected of embezzlement 


1 Extract Memoir of M. Jean Law, Hill, HE, 163-164, 
2 Ibid. 
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and, as an English factor writes, there were “great reasons to 
apprehend” that both father and son “had been guilty of many 
frauds” and of having “amassed immense treasures by oppression 
and other unjust ways”.! Siraj al-Daulah, acting on behalf of the 
ailing Nawwab ‘Alivardi Khan, demanded an account from Raj 
Ballabh and wanted to know “what was become of the King's 
revenues collected for some years past.”? Immediately Raj Ballabh 
sought and obtained shelter for his family, together with a 
treasure estimated at 53,00,000 rupees, in che English settlement at 
Calcutta. The unhesitating grant of shelter to the fugitives and at 
that time the known enemies of Sir3} al-Daulah was clearly a 
hostile act on the part of the English and a proof of their 
complicity with the Begam. They did it with a full knowledge of 
its implications and with a conviction in her ultimate success and 
the immense influence which Raj Ballabh had on her. When 
pressed on by Siraj al-Daulah for the accounts Raj Ballabh evaded 
rendering them on the plea “that his son was fled and taken 
protection with the English with everything appertaining to him, 
which rendered it impossible for him to comply with his [Siraj 
al-Daulah’s] demands.”? 

_ Matters stood at that stage when, on April 10, 1756, ‘Alivardi 
Khan died and was succeeded by Siraj al-Daulah. 


' Narrative of the capture of Calcutta from 10 April to 10 November t756, by William Tooke. 
Hill, L, 278-279, 

2 fhid., 279. 

3 See Holwell’s letter to the Court of Directors, 30 November 1756, B.M.P.. U, aiso 
Holwell's letter to the Court, 10 August 1757, Hill, m, 348-349. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


SIRAJ AL-DAULAH AND THE END OF 
MUSLIM RULE IN BENGAL 


l: CONFLICT WITH THE ENGLISH 


On ‘Alivardi Khan's death Siraj al-Daulah succeeded to the 
masnad of Bengal apparently without any opposition; but the 
conspiracy against him was already in progress. Ghaseti Begam, 
as noted above, had won over to her side a number of generals and 
their troops by a liberal distribution of her wealth. On the eve of 
Sir4j’s accession she was entrenched in her Motiyhil palace near 
Murshidabad and was contemplating to make a sudden attack 
upon him. Sir3j al-Daulah however acted promptly. He sent a 
strong force to the Motiyhil palace and secured her person and 
treasures without much opposition. The commanders and troops 
who had “received so much golds and so many presents from her” 
did not find “in themselves any stomach for fighting at all” and 
deserted her.’ Even her favourite Mir Nazar ‘Ali did not stand by 
her side in the hour of need and “found means to procure his 
escape” by giving large presents to two “commanders of 
character”, Dost Muhammad Khan and Rahim Khan and thus 
inducing them to intercede in his favour with Siraj.? Ghaseti 
Begam was kept confined in the Murshidabad palace and her 
treasures were sent to the public treasury. With equal promptness 
Siraj al-Daulah next marched against Shawkat Jang of Purnia who 
was meditating a revolt. The sudden arrival of Siraj al-Daulah and 
his forces near Purnta threw Shawkat Jang as well as his favourites 
and munisters into dismay and they made a submission. 

Thus having dealt with his immediate rivals Siraj al-Daulah 
turned his attention to the English. The latter; on his accession, 
had not even paid him the customary visits and presents. William 
Tooke, one of the English factors of the time writes:? 

“I have already observed by which means Seir Raja Doulee {Siraj 


1 Styar, I], 185-186. 

? fbid., 186. Mir Nazar “Ali is stated to have run away with “twelve or fifteen lacs in jewels, 
and God knows how much more in cash”. He returned to Bengal in 1780, “poor and distressed”, as 
the translator of the Siyar puts it from his personal knowledge. tbid., note (96). 

> Hill, Voi.t.,p.278. 
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al-D2ulah) came to the Nabobship, upon which occasion it is usual 
according to an old Eastern custom on being appointed Prince of the 
country to be visited by the different forcign nations and proper presents 
made him. This in the first place we neglected doing, and gave him no 
small vexation...” 


The grant of protection to Krishna Das by the English was also an 
act of political defiance and a mark of their intrigue with Siraj’s 
enemies. He was quite aware of this. Yet, to begin with, he did 
not think in terms of adopting the same strong measures against 
them as he had done with regard to Ghaseti Begam and Shawkat 
Jang. Instead, he proceeded by way of negotiations. He repeatedly 
asked the Fort William Council to surrender Krishna Das and to 
dismantle the fortifications they had unauthorizedly erected. To 
these overtures Roger Drake, the governor of the Fort William 
Council, made arrogant replies. Their pretexts, as Tooke notes, 
were as follows:' 

“they had promised Kissendas protection, and protect him they would let 

what would be the consequences of it, under pretence that it would be a 

reflection to the nations to deliver up a man co the hands of his enemy that 

had once taken protection of the English flag,... that the Nabob knowing 
he (Krishna Dis) was extremely rich only wanted to plunder him, besides 

(this) might be a precedent that might prove hereafter very prejudicial to 

the Company as the Nabob by the same rules might send for any other 

person whenever he pleased.” 

The English thus advanced three main excuses. First, that 
Krishna Das had taken protection of the English flag; it would 
therefore lower the prestige of the English before all other nations 
if he were surrendered to his enemy. Secondly, that Siraj 
al-Daulah wanted to plunder the treasures of Krishna Das, who 
was “extremely rich.” Thridly, that to surrender him would 
create a precedent whereby the Nawwab would be able to 
demand the surrender of any man “whenever he pleased.” 
Obviously, these excuses are either supercilious in nature or 
altogether baseless. The English factors were residing within the 
Nawwab’s dominion and were not in the position of a recognized 
government. They were not therefore entitled to offer protection 
of their national flag to local people, even if the latter were 
political offenders. In Krishna Dās’s case he was clearly a fugitive 


' Hill, Vol.1..p.278. 
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from justice. The contention that the Nawwab wanted to plunder 
his riches is utterly false; for, even according to the evidence of 
William Tooke, Raj Ballabh had “amassed immense treasures by 
oppression and other unjust ways” and had sent his son Krishna 
Das with these ill-gotten treasures and the revenues of the eastern 
districts to take shelter in Calcutta. The third pretext is also 
equally fallacious. In fact, the pretensions of the Fort William 
Council in this respect can be explained only with reference to 
their policy of becoming the determinant political power in 
Bengal. Wiliam Tooke further notes that all the time this 
correspondence about Krishna Das had been going on, the Secret 
Committee of the Fort William Council had been “extremely 
busy in taking measures to frustrate the Nabob’s schemes,” and 
that they also felt sure that Siraj al-Daulah “might get routed by 
the Purnea Nabob.” However, as Tooke notes, 


“all their sanguine hopes miscarryed, for Seir Raja Doulet (Siraj 

al-Daulah} soon reduced Sucajunk [Shawkat Jang} to subjection and 

marched back towards Muxadevad with great haste, where he arrived at 

the middle of May.”! 

The attitude of the Fort William Council was thus like that of 
a rival government and not that of a company of merchants 
trading in a foreign country. As a last attempt to presuade the 
English to come to an amicable settlement Siraj al-Daulah sent to 
them Khwaja Wajid, an influential merchant of Hugli, who had 
been on good terms with them. He went to Calcutta as many as 
four times, but on each occasion he was dishonourably dismissed 
and was finally “threatened to be ill-used if he came again on the 
same errand. ”? It may be mentioned here that it was in course of 
these overtures of the Nawwab that the Fort William Council 
raised for the first time the plea of probability of war with the 
French as a reason for their fortification work at Calcutta.? 

' lbid. 

? William Warts and Matthew Collet to Fort St., George Council. 7 and 16 July t756; Hill, 
Vol.L, pp.58 and 108. Richard Beecher, writing to the Fort William Council after Siraj al-Daulah’s 
capture of Calcutta stated: “I am sull of opinion that the protection given to Kissendas and the 
insult co the Nabob’s messenger were essential causes of our late misfortunes...”-/bid.. 
Vol.U..p. 157. 

3 Ibid., Voll. p.147. After the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War and the consequent 
commencement of hostilities with the French the same posterous explanation was forwarded to the 


Court of Directors presumably in order to palliate the latcer's earlier dislike to extend the Calentia 
fortification without the Nawwib's consent. i 
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However, when all attempts at peaceful settlement failed Siraj 
al-Daulah decided to apply force. In a letter written to Khwaja 
Wajid on1 June1756 the Nawwab gave the following reasons for 
his decision:! . 

“I have three substantial motives in extirpating the English out of my 

country, one that they have built strong forufications and dug a large 

ditch in the King’s dominions contrary to the established laws of the 
country. The second is that they have abused the privillege of their 
dustucks by granting them to such as were no ways entitled to them, 
from which practices the King has suffered greatly in the revenue of his 
customs; The third motive is that they give protection to such of the 

King’s subjects as have by their behaviour in the employs they were 

entrusted with made themselves to be called to an account and instead of 

giving them up on demand they allow such persons to shelter themselves 
within their bounds from the hands of justice. For these reasons it is 
become requisite to drive them out.” 

Two days afterwards, on 3 June, Siraj al-Daulah invested the 
Kasimbazar factory and captured it. His intention was not to 
plunder the factory, as Hill would have us believe,” but to put 
pressure on the Fort William Council to come to terms. This is 
clear from the testimony of William Watts and Matthew Collet 
who were in charge of the Kasimbazar factory. Writing to their 
superiors about Siraj al-Daulah’s action they stated that the 
Nawwab put the factory and warehouses at Kasimbazar under 
lock and key in order to prevent their plunder by the soldiers. 
They further stated that he “touched none of the Company's 
effects at Cassimbazar except the warlike stores.”> The Nawwāb 
only made Watts sign a capitulation whereby he undertook, in 
essence, that the English would desist from the three kinds of 
irregular activities mentioned above.* The Nawwab also set at 
liberty all the Englishmen at Kasimbazar except Watts and Collet 
whom he took along with him in his march to Calcutta. While 
marching towards Calcutta he also sent several letters calling upon 
the Fort William Council to come to a peaceful settlement.” 

The Fort William Council were not, however, in a mood to 


) fbid., Vol.L pp. +5. 

2 Ibid., pp.liti fF. 

3 Watts and Collet to Council at Falta, 8 July 1756, Ibid.. p.61. 
4 Hill, Vol.I., p.10. 

? fbid., pp.104,142 and 254. 
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pay any heed to Siraj’s overtures. They had extended their 
fortifications and had given shelter to Krishna Das along with the 
revenues of Dacca and the treasures of Ghaseti Begam as part of 
their calculated moves for intervening in the dispute over the 
succession to the Nawwabship and thereby establishing their 
political supremacy over Bengal. They were now also embol- 
dened by the prospect of getting military reinforcements from 
south India, for the English forces who had been concentrated 
there in connection with the first and the second Carnatic wars 
had now no wars to fight there and could be called to Bengal for 
help. Thus on 4 June (1756), three days before the news of the 
capture of Kasimbazar reached Calcutta, the Fort William Council 
sent urgent requests to Fort St. George for immediate military 
reinforcements:! and on 10 June, a clear week before the 
Nawwib’s arrival at Calcutta, Drake commenced hostilities by 
sending two detachments to capture Thana fort, situated at the 
narrowest point down the Hugli river, and Sukhsagar, a strategic 
place halfway between Calcutta and Hugli. An advanced guard of 
the Nawwab’s forces, however, repelled the English attack on 
both the places. 

Siraj al-Daulah arrived before the gate of the Fort William on 
16 June with a force of 30000 troops. Even at that time Drake 
thought that the Nawwab would retreat if the English gave a 
determined fight.” After two days of fighting, however, Drake 
found it impossible to oppose the Nawwab’s forces and, on 19 
June, escaped with the main body of the English residents of the 
Fort to Falta, a few miles down the stream. Holwell, with a few 
other Englishmen, were left in the Fort (presumably in order to 
put up a show of fight and thus provide cover for Drake's escape), 
with instructions to follow suit on the following day. Before that 
could be done the Nawwab’s forces captured the Fort at midday 
on the 20th when Holwell and his companions had to surrender. 
According to their records, no violence was done to the persons of 
the Englishmen after their surrender.° It was only at night that 


' Fort St. George Council Consultations, 1756, Vol. LXXXVI, pp.1-3, cited in Gupta, 
op.cr., p.59. 

2 Alexander Grant, “An account of the capture of Calcutta”, Hill, Vol.1., p.76. 

» Tooke's evidence before the Comm. of the House of Commons, ibid., Volti, p.301. 
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some Englishmen, who had drunk hard and had become riotous, 
had been confined in a room measuring 18’ x 14° which the 
factors themselves had constructed for putting disorderly ele- 
ments under restraint. The number of the confined persons was 
not less than forty but did not exceed sixty. Of them some twenty 
persons died at night mainly on account of exhaustion and fatigue 
due to the preceding four days of hard fighting. This incident 
was subsequently exaggerated by Holwell into the so-called 
“Black Hole Tragedy”. Holwell put the number of internees and 
survivors respectively as 146 and 26 and ascribed the death of so 
many Englishmen to mere congestion and heat.' It is now 
generally agreed by scholars that Holwell’s account is highly 
distorted and exaggerated.” On the following day, however, Siraj 
al-Daulah released all the Englishmen who had been found within 
the fort except Holwell and three others whom he ordered to be 
taken to the capital, Murshidabad. On 24 June Siraj left for the 
capital leaving Manik Chand in charge of the administration of 
Calcutta. By 26 June all che Englishmen made their way to Falta. 


On his return to the capital Siraj al-Daulah addressed a letter, 
on 30 June (1756), to George Pigot, Governor of the Fort St. 
George. This letter shows that the Nawwab was willing to allow 
the English to stay and trade in Bengal on just and reasonable 
terms. In fact, his taking of Holwell and three other Englishmen 
to Murshidabad indicated that he wanted to negotiate matters 
with the Company’s authorities. The Nawwab wrote: 


“It was not my intention to remove the mercantile business of the 
Company belonging to you out of the subah of Bengal, but Roger Drake 
your gomastah was a very wicked and unruly man and began to give 
protection to persons who had accounts with the Patch2 [Badshah] in his 
koaty [kuthi or factory). Notwithstanding all my admonitions, yet he did 


1 jbid., pp.131 ff. 

2 See Gupta, op.cit., pp.70-80; see also T.G.P. Spear’s "Note on the Black Hole” in Oxford 
History of india, third edition, p.479. Spear writes: “We owe the tradicional story of the Black Hole 
to the descriptive powers of V.Z, Holwell, the defender of Calcutta and a plausible and none toe 
reliable man. For fifty years little notice was taken of the incidence, bur it chen became convenient 
material for the compilers of an imperialist hagiology....Ror many years ir has now been agreed 
that the incident was not due to the deliberate action of Siraj-ud-daullah, and that on the pare of his 
agents it was the result of ignorance and carelessness rather than of cruelty and vindictiveness.” 


3 Hill, VolL, p.196. 
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not desist from his shameless actions. Why should these people who come 
to transact mercantile affairs of the Company be doers of such actions? 
However, that shameless man has met with the desert of his actions and 
was expelled from this subah. | gave leave to Mr. Watts who is a helpless, 
poor, and innocent man to go to you. As I esteemed you to be a 
substantial person belonging to the Company, I have wrote these 
circumstances of his shameless and wicked proceedings.” 


Siraj al-Daulah was thus consistent in his attitude. He had no 
objection to the Company’s trading in Bengal; he only wanted 
that they should not indulge in political intrigues nor abuse their 
trade privileges. His capture of the Kasimbazar factory and the 
Fort William had been necessitated by the intransigence of the 
Fort William Council in enlarging their fortifications in defiance 
of the Nawwab’s prohibitions, in giving shelter to the fugitives 
from justice and in abusing their trade privileges. He was 
particularly annoyed with Roger Drake’s arrogance. Siraj al- 
Daulah’s willingness to allow the English to resettle in Bengal 
under a more sensible and amiable leader, and on just terms, is 
implicit throughout the above noted letter. In exhibiting such 
accommodativeness however he seemsto have viewed the English 
factors essentially as commercial agents and to have underesti- 
mated their political ambitions which had assumed a new 
dimension on account of the Carnatic wars and the presence) ofa 
substantial body of English troops in the Deccan. 


Il. THE ENGLISH AT FALTA 

True to their political motives Roger Drake and his col- 
leagues at Falta were thinking only in terms of reestablishing 
themselves by force. They awaited the arrival of reinforcements 
from Madras for which they had already sent requests. To gain 
time, however, they opened negotiations, on 6 July, with the 
Nawwab’s principal nobles professing an intention for a peaceful 
settlement. ! That they did not really mean a peaceful settlement is 
evident from their letter, written a week later, to the Fort St. 
George Council. In it they explained that they had been trying to 
gain time by professing a desire for a peaceful settlement; and 
once again entreated the Madras authorities for sending immedi- 


1 Falta Council's letters to Khwaja Wajid, Watts -and Collet, 6 July 1756, Hill, Voll., 
pp.57-58, 59. : 
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ate reinforcements. ! 


While the English at Falta were thinking in terms of a trial of 
strength and were awaiting the arrival of reinforcements from 
Madras, a number of the local notables and merchants, including 
even Siraj al-Daulah’s governor of Calcutta, assisted and encour- 
aged them in all possible ways. Thus one Sri Babu alias Siva 
Babu, Khwaja Wajid’s chief assistant, especially fanned Drake’s 
apprehensions by telling him that the Nawwab would not allow 
the English their former privileges and that after the humiliating 
defeat at Calcutta peace with honour was almost impossible. Siva 
Babu suggested that “the only method to reestablish Calcutta 
upon creditable terms would be to proceed to Madras and there 
concert measures with the Governor and Council, and to return 
with strength...”? Another person, Govinda Ram Mitra, who had 
eartier tried to help the English by impeding the Nawwab’s march 
through Calcutta by “felling down trees and cutting through the 
roads, now engaged himself in spying for the English.* With the 
assistance of Govinda Ram Mitra and his sort Watts and Collet, 
who had been staying at Chandernagar, and Warren Hastings, 
who had been staying at Kasimbazar, established contact with the 
malcontents at the Nawwab’s court and collected information 
about his army and other affairs. Manik Chand, on his part, 
facilitated the stay of the English at Falta by making provisions 
and other necessarics available to them and also by sending rather 
misleading reports to the Nawwab that the English at Falta 
intended a peaceful settlement. 

The Fort William Council's requests for military reinforce- 
ments and the news of the surrender of Kasimbazar reached 
Madras by the middle of July. Immediately the Fort St, George 
Council resolved to send 200 men under Major Kilpatrick. The 
latter sailed from Madras on 20 July by the Delaware and arrived 
at Falta on 31 July only to find that the English had also been 
ousted from Fort William. As the rainy season had set in and as 


t Fairs Council ro Fort St, George Council, 13th July. 1756 Ibid., pp.71-72. 
3 Watts and Coller to Court of Directors, 17 July 1756. Ibid., pp. 71-72. 

3 Drake's narrative, ibid., pp. 139-140. 

t Orme MSS. India V.1169, 1160, quoted in Gopal, Ram, op.cit.. p.113- 
> Hill, Vol.I., p.99. 
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the available forces were inadequate for recapturing Calcutta, 
Major Kilpatrick refrained from an immediate commencement of 
hostilities. Instead, he wrote to the Madras Council on 5 August 
for “large supplies” of military and marine forces.’ Lest his arrival 
with troops should cause any misgivings in the mind of the 
Nawwab, and with a view to gaining time, Kilpatrick confirmed 
and continued the tactics adopted by Drake. Thus, having written 
to Madras for further reinforcements, Kilpatrick wrote to Siraj 
al-Daulah, on 15 August 1756, “assuring him” of the “good 
intentions” of the English and beseeching his favour.” Kilpatrick 
also wrote to Manik Chand, Jagat Seth and other notables asking 
for their intercession on behalf of the English.* The letter to the 
Nawwab was not delivered, but the one to Mamk Chind elicited 
“many compliments and the strongest assurance of his assist- 
ance.” He sent at the same time, as the Falta Select Committee 
further noted, “a boat with a dastack with orders for opening a 
bazar in Calcutta and for supplying us with provisions of all 
kinds.” Manik Chand also pleaded with the Nawwa4b to the 
effect that the English had no hostile intentions against him.’ 

These professions of peaceful intentions, particularly Manik 
Chand’s assurances, doubtless had an effect upon Siraj al-Daulah; 
for the latter is reported to have told Manik Chand that if the 
English did not intend a war with the Nawwab, their requests for 
resettlement and other trade privileges would be granted. There 
were also other circumstances which favoured Drake's and 
Kilpatrick’s manœuvre to gain time. The Bengal Nawwab had no 
naval force worth the name. Therefore, even if he could expel the 
foreign traders from their factories and settlements within the 
land, it was just beyond his power to drive them out of the coastal 
waters or to pursue them on the high seas. This was an advantage 
for the English at Falta which they utilized in full. Secondly, Siraj 
al-Daulah was also at that very time much preoccupied with 


' fbid., p. 193. 
? Falta Select Committee Consultations, 22 August 1756, quoted in Gupta, op.cit., p.89. 
> Ibid, p.90. 
* Falta Select Comnuttee Consultations, 5 Sept. 1756, fbr, 
k Aoa Select Committee Consultations, 6 November 1756, Ibid, 
id. i 
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Shawkat Jang of Purnia. The latter having been instigated by Mir 
Ja‘far and some other nobles,'and having at that time obtained a 
farman from the Mughal emperor conferring upon him the 
stibahdiri (governorship) of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, challenged 
Siraj al-Daulah’s authority. Naturally enough, the English wished 
success for Shawkat Jang.? To their great disappointment, 
however, Sir3j al-Dauiah succeeded in eliminating Shawkat Jang 
who was killed in a battle which took place on 6 October 1756. 

Meanwhile the news of the fall of Calcutta and Drake’s and 
Kilpatrick's letters for further military reinforcements reached 
Madras in the middle of August. Already in May the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763) had broken out and England and France were 
engaged in hostilities in Europe; but the news of it had not yet 
reached India. The Fort St. George council suspected, however, 
the probability of such a war and were, as such, hesitant about 
sending away more of their troops to Bengal.’ They therefore 
waited for the arrival of ships from England. In September two of 
the Company’s ships,the Chesterfield and the Walpole, arrived at 
Madras; but they still did not bring any news of the outbreak of 
war with France.* Presumably they had left Europe before the 
outbreak of the war. Accordingly, on 13 October, the Fort St. 
George Council resolved to send an expedition to Bengal under 
Robert Clive and Admiral Waston. The instructions to Clive and 
the Bengal Council were as follows:? 


“The mere retaking of Calcutta should we think by no means be the end 
of this undertaking; not only their settlements and factories should be 
restored but all their privileges established in the full granted by the Great 
Mogul, and ample reparation made to them for the loss they have lately 
sustained; otherwise we are of opinion it would have been better nothing 
had been attempted,... 

Should the Nabob on the news of the arrival of these forces, make 
offers tending to the acquiring to the Company the before mentioned 
advantages, rather than risque the success of a war, we think that 
sentiments of revenging injuries, although they were never more just, 
should give place to the necessity of sparing as far as possible the many 


! Sipar, i, 193-197, 198, 205. 

2 Faka Council to Fort St. George Council, 17 Sept.. 1756, Hill, Vol.1., p.216. 

z Gencral letter from Fort St. George to England, !3 October, 1756, B.M.P. Vol. il 
Ibid. i 

° Fort St, George Council to Fort William Council, 13 October 1756, Hill, Vol.I., pp.239-240, 
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bad consequences of war, besides the expense of the Company's 
treasures, but we are of opmion that the sword should go hand in hand 
with the pen, and that on the arrival of the present armament, hostilities 
should immediately commence with the utmost vigour. These hostilities 
must be of every kind which can either distress his dominions and estate 
or bring reprizals into our possession. 

We need not represent to you the great advantage which we think it 
will be to the military operations, and the influence it will have in the 
Nabob’s Councils to effect a junction with any powers in the provinces of 
Bengal that may be dissatisfied with the violences of the Nabob's 
Government, or that may have pretensions to the Nabobship...... 

But as we have particular dependence on Colonel Clive’s ability for 
the management of this expedition, and as it is absolutely necessary that 
no division of opinion or other impediment should prevent its being 
carried into full execution, our instructions to Colonel Clive will 
empower him to proceed to such military operations by land, as he shall 
judge to be most for the Company’s interest... and should we upon the 
newsof a war with France find it necessary to recall him with a part of the 
troops, that he do immediately come away with such troops, leaving only 
as many as shal] think fit for the defence of Calcutta; as in that 
circumstance we think that the preservation of the Company’s estate 
under our authority a concern of more too much importance to be 
subjected to the risques which may be incurred by the want of those 
troops...” 


Thus the probability of a fresh war with the French acted as 
deterrent rather than as a stimulant to the sending of an expedition 
to Bengal. The Fort St. George Council thought that in the event 
of an outbreak of hostilities with the French the main theatre of 
the conflict would be the Deccan. In sending the expedition to 
Bengal their obvious strategy was to outwit the French by 
establishing the English supremacy there before the commence- 
ment of hostilities with that nation and, in the event of the 
outbreak of such hostilities, to concentrate all available forces in 
the south to combat the French. Clive was therefore instructed to 
commence vigorous hostilitics immediately on his arrival in 
Bengal. He was to spare the “many bad consequences of war” 
only if the Nawwab, on hearing “the news of the arrival of these 
forces,”! did not “risque the success of a war” and made “offers” 
to render satisfaction to the English for all their losses and to 


L The expedition consisted of 4 ships. the Kent, the Caaberland. the Tyger, the Salisbury, the 
Walpole and the Malborough; and three ketches, the Lapwing, the Snow. and the Boncea. These 
vessels carrie 528 infanirymen, 109 arnllerymen, 940 scpoys and 160 laskars, besides malitary 
supphes and provisions, and a sum of DARM rupees, (Aid. 233} 
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re-establish chem with “all their privileges.. in the fuil extent.” 
Even in the course of such negotiations Clive was to see that the 
sword went “hand in hand with the pen.” Clive was further asked 
to effect a junction with the Nawwib’s enemies and rivals. To 
facilitate the last mentioned move letters were addressed to the 
Deputy Nawwabs of Dacca, Purnia and Cuttack asking their 
assistance. At the Same time the Fort St. George Council sent a 
reply co Siraj al-Daulah’s letter of 30 June expressing resentments 
at what they called the “violence and cruelties exercised” upon the 
English in Bengal and threateningly demanding satisfaction from 
the Nawwab. Pigot wrote:' 


“I have sent a great Sardar, who will govern after me, by name Colonel} 
Clive, with troops and land forces. Full satisfaction and restitution must 
be made for the losses we have sustained... You have heard that we have 
fought and always been victorious in these parts..” 


Obviously the tone of this letter as also the terms of 
instructions to Clive and the Fort William Council militated 
against any prospect of a peaceful settlement. The accusation of 
“violence” and “cruelties” against Siraj al-Daulah is obviously 
ill-founded. The Fort William Council had wilfully and designed- 
ly provoked him to take action against them. Even among 
themselves the Fort St. George Council were not quite sure 
whether Siraj al-Daulah was really at fault. Thus while communi- 
cating their decision about the Bengal expedition to the Court of 
Directors the Madras Council wrote: “Whether the Nabob had 
from the beginning determined on the total expulsion of the 
English, and, if so, what could have given him cause for such a 
resolution, or whether affairs might not have been accommodated 
by the way of negotiation and a sum of money, are subjects that 
we leave to be treated when we are better acquainted with 
facts..."* Clearly the Madras Council’s accusation of the Naw- 
wab’s “violence and cruelties” was based on an inadequate 
information and was rather intended as a pretext for their 
aggressive expedition. 

Clive arrived at Falta on 15 December 1756 and on that very 
day he wrote a letter to Manik Chand thanking him for the “great 


1 Hilf, 1.243. 
2 General letter from Fort Gt. George Council ¢o England, 13 October, 1756, B. M.P.M. 
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friendship and regard” he had shown for the Company. Clive also 
asked Manik Chand, since he had “hitherto professed a desire to 
serve the Company”, to “retain the same disposition in their 
favour” when “their affairs most” needed it.! Manik Chand’s 
reply to this letter was extremely reciprocal. He expressed his 
sincere “rejoice” to learn about Clive’s “safe arrival in these parts” 
and informed him as follows:? 
“The causes of the misfortunes which had befallen the Company's 
settlements you will learn from their former agents, My conduct in them 
you must have already known as well as my disposition for peace and 
quiet which i have solely in view, Your letter has determined me more 
than ever in the same sentiments, and in my desire of serving the 
Company which I shall continue to do to the utmost of my power. 
Radakissen Mullick, a man of trust whom I have sent to yau, will i impart 
you some further fea which 1 recommend to your attentive 
consideration, & c.,.. 
What “further sariculars” were conveyed to Clive through 
Radakissen Mullick (Radhakrishna Mallik) are not on record. 
Obviously they were of such a nature as were not thought proper 
to be written lest they should fall into wrong hands. More 
significantly, Manik Chand, Siraj al-Daulah’s governor of Caleut- 
ta, on whom he naturally depended much for his dealings with the 
English, had already been in secret correspondence with the latter 
and was now “rejoiced” to learn about the arrival of English 
military reinforcements under Clive and was. now all the more 
determined in his “desire of serving theCompany” to the utmost 
of his power. Clive could not have imagined a better ally. He 
acknowledged receipt of the information transmitted through 
Radhakrishna Mallik and sent co Manik Chand, by the hand of the 
same person, Governor Pigot’s letter to Siraj al-Daulah, and 
another letter addressed to him by Nawwab Salabat Jung of the 
Deccan, with a covering note in which Clive added: “After 
reading these letters it will be the Nawwab’s fault if the troubles in 
this country should begin again, and be worse than ever.”? 
As noted above, Pigot’s letter contained clear threats of war. 
Manik Chand, who had hitherto been representing to the 


t Clive to Raja Manik Chand, tS December 1756, fbid. 
2 Minik Chind to Clive, 19 December #756, ibid. 
+ Clive to Minik Chand, 21 December 1756, ibid. 
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Nawwab that the English had no warlike intentions, now 
naturally found it embarrassing to forward such a strongly 
worded letter to him. In his predicament Manik Chand requested 
Clive, tn a letter of 23 December 1756, to make certain 
modifications in the letter and then to return it to him for onward 
transmission to the Nawwab.! Clive curtly declined to do so 
adding:* 

“We were come to demand satisfaction for the injuries done us by the 


Nabob, not to entreat his favour, and with a force which we think suffient 
to vindicate our claim.” 


Hi: THE ENGLISH OFFENSIVE AND THE FALL OF SIRAJ AL-DAULAH 


Clive did not in fact bother whether his letter was delivered 
to the Nawwab. The same day (25 December) on which he had 
written the above noted communication he also decided to 
commence hostilities.> The sequence of his offensive operations 
was as follows. On 29 December the English fleet proceeded up 
the river and on the following day Budge Budge was taken. On 
31 December the Thana fort was captured and on 1 January 1757 
the Fort William in Calcutta was recaptured. Manik Chand, who 
had been secretly professing friendship for the English and had 
been well aware of their hostile intentions, did neither inform the 
Nawwab about these nor make any attempt to defend the places 
retaken by the English, although he had sufficient forces at his 
disposal. After the recapture of the Fort William Clive made 
preparations for an attack upon Hugli, and on 8 January wrote a 
letter to Manik Chand, who had withdrawn to that place, asking 
him to continue his friendship as he had so long been doing.* The 
same day Clive wrote letters also to Jagat Seth and Khwaja Wajid 
asking them to “prevail upon the Nabob to give us [English] 
satisfaction for our losses,” and coupled this request with the 

threat: “You must have heard that we have shown no want of 
courage on the Coromondal Coast, and we have much stronger 
reasons to exert ourselves upon this occasion...”° Clive did not 

l Manik Chand to Clive, 23 December 1756, ibid. 

2 Clive to Manik Chind, 25 December 1756, ibid. 

3 Clive to Kalpatrick, 25 December 1756, ibid. 


* Clive to Minik Chind, 8 January 1757, ibid, 
5 Clive to Jagat Seth and Khwija Wajid, , 8 January 1757, ibid, 
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however give these gentlemen any time for reply; and only two 
days afterwards, on 10 January, he stormed and occupied Hugli. 
The whole town was plundered and “burnt to ashes” with a view, 
as Drake and Beecher wrote, to striking a “terror in the Subah’s 
Troops & encourage any malcontents to declare in our favour. ”! 
Manik Chand, as usual, did not offer any resistance. A perusal of 
the extant records as well as his correspondence with the English 
makes it clear that he collusively encouraged and helped the latter 
in their rather incredibly easy and swift recapture of Budge 
Budge, Thana, Calcutta and Hugli. It was only after the pillage of 
Hugli that he wrote to the Nawwab saying that the English he had 
now to deal with were very much different from those whom he 
defeated in June last. 

As soon as the news of the recapture of Calcutta and the 
destruction of Hugli by the English reached Murshidabad, Siraj 
al-Daulah marched down with a large army and arrived on the 
outskirts of Hugli on 20 January (1757). On his approach the 
English withdrew from that place and entrenched themselves at 
the Fort William. Before marching upon Calcutta, and consistent- 
ly with his letter to George Pigot, the Nawwab wrote a letter to 
Admiral Waston, on 23 January, expressing his willingness to 
allow the English to resettle themselves in Bengal provided, 
instead of Roger Drake, a new chief was appointed for them.” 
Siraj al-Daulah repeated the same intention on 24 and 30 january 
and asked Clive to send a “trusty person” for negotiations.” These 
letters produced some sobering effect upon Clive who, also with a 
view to keeping Siraj al-Daulah away from the Fort William, now 
showed an inclination to negotiate with the Nawwab.* The latter 
entered Calcutta on 3 February. On the following day Clive and 
Waston sent two persons, Scrafton and Walsh, to the Nawwab’s 
camp for negotiations. These two persons unreasonably suspected 
that Siraj al-Daulah would confine them and would make a 
surprise attack upon Fort William in che following morning. They 


' Drake and Beecher to the Secret Committee for the Affairs of the Company, 26 January 
1757, ibrd. i 

2 Hit, 0, 130-131. 

> Ibid., 133, 184. 

* Sbid., 183,208. 
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therefore escaped from the Nawwab's camp at night and 
informed Clive about their mistaken impressions, Their suspicion 
was however baseless, for there is nothing on record to indicate 
that Siraj al-Daulah had any such intention to detain the English 
emissaries. Such a supposition also runs counter to his repeated 
offers for a negotiated settlement. Moreover, if he intended to 
attack the English by surprise, the detention of their emissaries 
would have only defeated his purpose by putting them on the 
alert; for if Scrafton and Walsh were scheduled to return to Fort 
William before the following morning, their failure to do so 
would have naturally given rise to misgivings there. If, on the 
other hand, they were to stay in the Nawwab’s camp for the 
night, there was no point in putting them under detention. That 
Siraj al-Daulah had no such intention is clear from the fact that he 
was taken aback when Clive, acting on the information of 
Scrafton and Walsh, suddenly attacked the Nawwab’s camp on 
the morning of 5 February.' Even after this provocation Siraj 
al-Daulah did not break negotiations. Ultimately on 9 February 
1757 an agreement was reached between the two parties. By this 
Treaty of ‘Alinagar, as it is called, the Nawwab agreed to allow 
the English to obtain possession of the villages promised in the 
farman of 1717, to free their goods from all kinds of duties, and to 
permit them to fortify Calcutta and to establish a mint there.? 

The treaty of ‘Alinagar thus secured to the English all the 
commercial and military advantages they asked for. Siraj al- 
Daulah concluded this rather humiliating treaty in view of the 
rumoured invasion of Ahmad Shah ‘Abdali from the north-west 
and also, presumably, in view of the treacherous conduct of his 
own officials like Manik Chand. The Nawwab must have realized 
that while Manik Chand and his sort continued to help the 
English secretly it would not be possible for him to dictate his 
terms to the English. Clive, on his part, considered it prudent at 
that time to suspend hostilities because of the arrival of the news 
of the Seven Years’ War and the outbreak of hostilities with the 
French. He feared that he might be recalled to Madras and that if 


' pi, N1,38,39,310. 
2 Ibid., 11,215-t7. 
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he did not conclude a treaty with the Nawwab there might be an 
alliance between him and the French, creating a highly critical 
situation for the English in Bengal. 

From Clive’s point of view the treaty of 9 February was 
merely a temporary expedient. He knew quite well that in order 
to capture political power in Bengal ir was necessary to overthrow 
Siraj al-Daulah as well as to oust the French. He had taken positive 
steps to accomplish the first objective; but the arrival of the news 
of war with the French necessiated this modification in his plan 
that he had now to direct his immediate attention to the 
accomplishment of the second objective, that of ousting the 
French. In fact immediately after the conclusion of the treaty of 9 
February Clive decided to attack the French settlement at 
Chandernagar. As a preliminary step he sent Watts and Umichand 
to Siraj al-Daulah’s court asking his support for, or connivance at, 
the proposed attack on Chandernagar.' This was a dexterous 
move on Clive’s part which placed the Nawwab in a predicament. 
If he agreed to the English proposal he would be himself violating 
neutrality in his dominions and would be accused of having sided 
with che English in their war against the French. If, on the other 
hand, he disagreed, he could be accused of being unfriendly 
towards the English, or, even of being secretly in alliance with the 
French. As would be seen presently, before long Clive began to 
bring forth both the latter allegations against the Nawwab. 

Siraj al-Daulah rightly declined to accede to Clive’s proposal 
and, in the few wecks that followed, made earnest endeavours to 
enforce neutrality within his dominions.? When all his peaceful 
attempts failed he decided, in a desperate mood, to deploy his 
army to maintain neutrality. For this purpose he asked his general 
Nanda Kumar “to assist the French with all his force, in case the 
English should attack Chandernagar, or if the French should 
actack the English, to assist them in the same manner, that there 
may be no quarrels or disputes in this country. ”? The English, 
however, bought over Nanda Kumar for a sum of ten or twelve 


1 Extract of a letter from Clive to the Nawwab, 22 February 1757, Hilf. ,236. 

2 See ibid. ,229-230, 231,236,240, 245-46,264, 269-69. 

> Watts to Clive, 18 February 1757, ibid.,228; also Clive to Secret Committee of the 
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thousand rupees’ and thus succeeded in frustrating the Nawwab’s 
plan. They also bribed his secretary and chief of the intelligence 
service, and thus succeeded in even intercepting his confidential 
communications.” Indeed Clive with the help of Manik Chand 
and the Jagat Seth so extensively spread the web of bribery and 
treachery that it became extremely difficult for Siraj al-Daulah to 
pursue a vigorous policy. The Jagat Seth group exercised their 
influence in all possible ways and did everything in their power to 
prevent the Nawwab from adopting a strong line of action against 
the English. Whenever he contemplated to do so, these nobles 
pleaded that “it was the part of prudence not to irritate” the 
English.* At the same time Siraj al-Dawlah was perturbed just at 
this juncture by the reported advance of Ahmad Shah ‘Abdali 
towards the Bihar frontier. The Seth and Bania group played 
upon this ‘Abdali menace to divert the Nawwab’s attention from 
the English. So successfuly did they do so that Siraj al-Daulah not 
only deployed his best contingents of the army on the Bihar 
frontier, which naturally weakened his position vis-a-vis the 
English, but even sought the latter’s cooperation in warding off 
the threatened ‘Abdali invasion. This predicament of the 
Nawwab only facilitated Clive’s designs. 

At this stage, on 5 March, a fresh contingent of troops 
arrived as reinforcements for Clive by the ship Cumberland.’ 
These reinforcements removed all hesitation on the part of Clive. 
On 8 March he began his march towards Chandernagar and laid 
siege to it on the 14th. Siraj al-Daulah sent an army under Rat 
Durlabh Ram and Mir Madan to prevent any attack upon the 
French, but before their arrival Clive succeeded in forcing the 
French to surrender Chandernagar and to sign a capitulation 
agreeing to leave that place and also to place all their factories in 
Bengal at the disposal of Admiral Waston and the Nawwab.° 


After having captured Chandernagar Clive perempotrily 


! Watts to Clive, 18 February 1757, op. cit. 

? Law's memoir, HiH, TU, 191n. 

3 Ibid., 197-99, 

“ Siraj al-Daulah to Watson, Hiji, 11,241. 

5 Orme, Military Transactions, ,142-43, also Law's memoir, op.ctt., 271. 
© Hill 1, 202-293. 
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demanded Siraj al-Daulah’s “strict alliance” in expelling the 
French “root and branch” from Bengal.! The Nawwab, being 
then constantly haunted by the ‘Abdali menace, sought to appease 
the English by dismissing from his court Jean Law, the French 
representative. This did not however satisfy Clive who now asked 
Siraj al-Daulah’s permission, on 20 April, for the passage of two 
thousand of the Company’s troops by land to Patna in order to 
pursue and capture Law and the other Frenchmen who had 
withdrawn to that place? This Siraj al-Daulah refused to do. Hence 
Clive began to accuse him of complicity with the French. In fact 
Clive was now determined to replace Siraj al-Daulah by a 
nominee of the English on the masnad of Bengal. On 23 April 
1757, that is only three days afterwards, the Select Committee of 
the Fort William Council officially adopted the resolution to 
overthrow Siraj al-Daulah.? As a pretext for their decision they 
also began to accuse the Nawwab of his failure to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty of 9 February, although a month earlier, 
on 29 March, Clive himself had written to his superiors at Madras 
saying that the Nawwab had “already performed almost every 
article of the treaty; paid Mr. Watts the three lakhs of rupees; 
delivered up Kasimbazar, and all the factories, with the money 
and goods therein taken.”* The Nawwab had also previously 
given orders for the restoration to the Company of the 38 villages 
near Calcutta and for allowing them to coin money at the Fort 
William.” 

Simultaneously with making these baseless allegations 
against the Nawwab, Clive entered into a conspiracy with the 
Seth brothers, Rai Durlabh Rim and Umichānd, to oust Siraj 
al-Daulah. At the suggestion of the Seth brothers Mir Ja‘far, the 
Nawwab’s bakhshi (Paymaster of the army) was tipped for the 
nawwabship. The latter, along with his two supporters, Mirza 
Amir Beg and Khidim Husain Khan, undertook to back the 

' Clive to Pigot and to Siraj al-Daulah, 29 March 1757, ibid., 303-304. 

2 Watson to Siraj al-Daulah, 19 April 1757, and Clive to Siraj al-Daulah, 20 April 1757, ibid., 
345,348-349. 

> Hill 368. 


* Clive to Pigot, 29 March 1757, idid.,303. 
5 Watts to Fort William Select Committee, 10 March 1757, ibid., 278. 
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proposed coup d'etat with the troops under their command. The 
terms of agreement between Mir Ja'far and the English were 
formulated and finalized between 1 May and 3 June 1757. Some 
difficulty was caused at the last stage by the attitude of Umichand 
who demanded, under threat of divulging the plot to Siraj 
al-Daulah, a five per cent commission on all the Nawwab’s 
treasures. Clive felt no scruple to pay the treacherer in his own 
coin and had a fake copy of the agreement between the two 
parties prepared, containing a promise of a reward of 20,000 
rupees to Umichand, on which Clive himself forged Watson's 
signature. According to the real agreement Mir Ja‘far undertook 
to secure tothe Company not only the advantages laid down in the 
treaty of 9 February, but also, inter alia, to pay the Company an 
indemnity of 100 lakhs of rupees, 50 lakhs of rupees to the 
Europeans, 20 lakhs to the Hindu nobles and 7 lakhs to the 
Armenians for their alleged losses on account of Siraj al-Daulah’s 
capture of Calcutta in the previous year. Mir Ja‘far further agreed 
to put Calcutta and the whole country lying to its south “under 
the perpetual government of the English.” Further, he undertook 
to “enter into an alliance with the English offensive and defensive 
against all enemies whatever, either country powers or Euro- 
peans”, and to pay the expenses of the Company’s army 
whenever its assistance was taken by the Nawwab.! 

In the meantime Siraj al-Daulah was somewhat relieved by 
the news of ‘Abdili’s departure from India and ordered Mir Ja‘far 
to proceed with an army towards Plassey in order to resist the 
English if they attempted to March northward for haunting down 
the French. As the secret negotiations with the Seths and Mir 
Ja‘far had then been in progress and had not yet been completed, 
Clive thought it prudent to allay any suspicion on Siraj 
al-Daulah’s part by withdrawing the English troops from 
Chandernagar.? Mir Ja‘far, on the other hand, promised a further 
reward of 52 Jakhs of rupees to Clive and his colleagues in order to 
hasten the coup d’etat. The final agreement, after being signed and 
sealed by Mir Ja‘far, was handed over to Clive on 10 June 1757. 


t Hilt ii, 383-385. 
2 Clive to Sirāj al-Daulah, 2 May 1757, ibid., 372. 


Three days afterwards (13 June) Clive sent an ultimatum to Siraj 
al-Dulah alleging that he had failed to carry out his treaty 
obligations and demanding that Mir Ja‘far, Jagat Seth, Rai 
Durlabh Ram, Mir Madan and Mohan Lal be asked to judge 
whether he (the Nawwab) had been true to his treaty obligations. ! 
At the same time Clive ordered his army to proceed towards | 
Murshidabad. The Nawwab marched out to Plassey to meet 
Clive. There, on 23 June 1757, the latter won the battle not by 
bravery but through the treachery of Mir Ja‘far, R41 Durlabh Ram 
and their partisans who did not even engage the troops under their 
command against the English. Siraj al-Daulah escaped from the 
battle field and proceeded northward presumably with a view to 
effecting a junction with his troops stationed on the Bihar 
frontier. On his way, however, the ill-fated Naww4b was 
captured by a partisan of Mir Ja‘far's and brought as a prisoner to 
Murshidabad. There, on 29 June Clive installed Mir Ja‘far as the 
new Nawwab of Bengal, and 2 days afterwards, on 2 July, Siraj 
al-Daulah was brutally murdered by Mir Ja‘far’s son Miran, most 
probably at the instigation of Clive and Mir Ja‘far, both of whom 
were then present in the capital and were very much in control of 
affairs there, including the custody of the deposed Nawwab. 


IV: EPILOGUE 


With the defeat and murder of Siraj al-Daulah and the 
installation of the puppet Nawwab Mir Ja'far under Clive’s 
superintendence English political authority was established in 
Bengal. It was the combined result of the gradual weakening and 
disintegration of the Mughal empire, the world-wide commercial 
and colonia] rivalry among the European nations consequent 
upon the geographical discoveries of the previous centuries, the 
emergence of a wealthy and influential Hindu mercantile class in 
Bengal who had practically assumed the role of king-makers since 
the death of Murshid Quli Khan in 1727, and the determination 
and enterprise of the English East India Company’s agents for 
gaining commercial and colonial supremacy over the south-Asian 
subcontinent. Sirāj al-Daulah fell a victim to these circumstances. 


1 Clive to Siraj al-Daulah, 13 June 1757, ibid., 405-407. 
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Ever since the battle of Plassey, however, he was been generally 
maligned and held responsible for his own fall. This is easily 
understandable; for the parties opposed to him remained in power 
for about two centuries after his fall, and directly and indirectly 
influenced judgements about him. More important still is the fact 
that we do not have any records from his side. All that is available 
is the records of his adversaries. The unavoidable dependence on 
this “source” has resulted in an almost uniformly unfavourable 
picture of the fallen Nawwab. 

In the main, the allegations against Siraj al-Daulah have for 
their source the minute of a meeting of the Fort William Select 
Committee held on 1 May 1757, i.e., just a week after they had 
officially adopted the resolution for ousting him. In the mecting 
of 1 May they rationalized their plot to overthrow Siraj al-Daulah 
on the grounds that (a) he was dishonest and oppressive upon the 
English; (b) that he intrigued with the French which meant that he 
would break the treaty with the English “on the first occasion”, 
and (c} that he had grown unpopular with the “Bengali people” so 
that a revolution would have come in any case.’ 

Clearly these rationalizations are, by their very nature, 
self-exculpatory on the part of the English factors. Siraj al~-Daulah 
did not oppress the English merchants, nor did he plunder their 
wealth even after his seizure of the Kasimbazar factory. By Clive’s 
and Watts’ admissions it is proved that Siraj al-Daulah made good 
all the losses sustained by the English factors in Bengal and carried 
out faithfully all the terms of the creaty of 9 February 1757. 
Moreover he had throughout his communications with the 
English authorities repeatedly stated that he had no intention to 
expel them from Bengal and that he was willing to reestablish 
them with all their former privileges if only they agreed not to 
abuse their trade privileges and violate the sovereignty of the 
Nawwib. In fact it was the English traders who had far 
outstripped their trade privileges and, with the clear and 
calculated motive of establishing their political sway, had begun 
stealthily to fortify their settlements disregarding the Nawwab’s 
specific orders to desist from so doing, and had also defied him by 


' Bill, 11,370-71. 
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giving shelter to the fugitives from justice. As noted above, their 
fortification work was not necessitated by the so-called “French 
peril.” The object behind it was to bring about a “revolution” in 
Bengal for which purpose the English had also contemplated, 
even before Siraj al-Daulah’s accession, to effect a junction with 
any hostile section of the Nawwab’s subjects. 

Similarly the allegation of Siraj al-Daulah’s intrigue with the 
French is also fallacious. What he really did was that he did nor, 
contrary to Clive’s desire, ally himself with che English against 
the French. Truc to his conception of an independent ruler he 
made earnest efforts to enforce neutrality within his dominions; 
but Clive, disregarding the Nawwab’s directives and taking 
advantage of his preoccupation with the ‘Abdali menace, aggres- 
sively attacked and captured the French settlement at Chanderna- 
gar. Under the circumstances Siraj al-Daulh had to disgorge this 
violation of his territorial integrity, but he refused to allow the 
English to haunt down the French. It was in consequence of 
Clive’s aggressive proceedings that the Nawwab appears to have 
at that time written to Bussy, the French general in south India, to 
come to the rescue of the French in Bengal. This fetter was 
intercepted by the English and was subsequently cited as proof of 
Siraj al-Daulah’s intrigue with the French. Even if this letter is 
regarded as genuine, it is clear that the Nawwab’s action was an 
aftermath of Clive’s violation of neutrality within the Nawwib’s 
dominions. By starting hostilities against the French the English 
had in effect declared war upon the Nawwab and the latter was 
legally and morally justified in taking steps to protect the French 
within his dominions as well as his sovereignty. Nor could it be 
argued that if the English had not forestalled the French, the latter 
would have attacked the English and that the Nawwab would 
have been unable to prevent it. The French in Bengal were very 
weak and there is nothing on record to show that they 
contemplated or made an effort to move against the English in 
Bengal. The paradox in the English factors’ allegation can be 
easily seen if it is noted that they, after having already violated 
neutrality and their own engagements with the Nawwab, and also 
after having taken steps to overthrow him, attempted to justify 
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their actions by assuring their conscience that Siraj al-Daulah 
would break his treaty with the English “on the first occasion”. 
Clearly, he had not yet broken the treaty with the English, 
whereas the latter had already done so. 

Similarly, the alleged unpopularity of Siraj al-Daulah with 
the “Bengali people” really refers to the attitude of the Jagat 
Seth-Umichind group who, since Murshid Quli Khan’s time, had 
come to occupy all the important posts in the state. It is 
noteworthy that Siraj al-Daulah had to depend on Manik Chand 
for the administration of Calcutta and the conduct of affairs with 
the English merchants,upon Raji Ramnirayanfor guarding the 
Bihar frontier against the threatened invasion of Ahmad Shah 
‘Abdali, upon Nanda Kumir, Rai Durlabh Ram and Mir Madan 
for enforcing neutrality within his dominions and for restraining 
the English from atcacking the French, and upon Raja Raj Ballabh 
for the revenue administration of the eastern districts. Obviously 
ic was difficult, or even impossible for Siraj al-Daulah to succeed 
without the cooperation of this group of the people. There is 
nothing on record to show that he did anything to alienate them; 
but for commercial and political reasons indicated earlier they 
were inclined towards an alliance with the English. In fact this 
alliance of them with the English was the most important factor in 
Siraj a!-Daulah’s fall. The promptness with which he had at the 
beginning of his reign dealt with Ghaseti Begam and Shawkat 
Jang proves that Siraj al-Daulah did not lack courage and 
resolution, as it has sometimes been suggested. His subsequent 
vacillation and apparent weakness in dealing with the English can 
be explained only against the background of the insincerity and 
conspiracy of his officials like Manik Chand and the influential 
section of the nobility led by Jagat Seth and Durlabh Ram. Thus 
Siraj’s failure to prevent the English from recapturing Calcutta 
was due mainly to the complicity of Manik Chand who concealed 
their real intention and military preparations from the view of the 
Nawwab, secretly professed his (Manik Chand’s) desire to serve 
them, encouraged and helped them to recapture Budge Budge, 
Thana and Calcutta. Similarly, on the eve of Clive’s attack on 
Chandernagar the Nawwib was determined to resist him; but 
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Nanda Kumir, who was entrusted with the task, betrayed and 
joined hands with the English on receiving a handsome amount as 
bribe. Similarly Jagat Seth, Umichand and Rai Durlabh Ram did 
their best at court to prevent Siraj al-Daulah from adopting a 
strong policy against the English. In fact within six months of his 
accession to the throne, the conspiracy against Siraj al-Daulah was 
already in embryo. With the assistance of these persons Clive 
easily succeeded in almost paralyzing the administration and in 
tapping and intercepting even the confidential correspondence of 
the Nawwab. Siraj al-Daulah had indeed come to know of the 
conspiracy against him, but the web of treachery and treason was 
now so widespread that he could not take action against anybody 
because he could trust nobody. His awareness of the situation as 
well as his helplessness is best revealed by the frantic appeals 
he made about that time to his nobles, including Mir Ja’far, to 
save the country from passing under foreign administration. They 
promised their help only to betray him in the nour of need. 

Mir Ja‘far's role was no less ignominious than that of Jagat 
Seth and the others of his group. The only difference was perhaps 
that Mir Ja'far represented the degenerate section of the once 
powerful Muslim nobility who had been gradually pushed into 
the background since Murshid Quli Khan’s time. It may be noted 
that the absence of a countervailing strong Muslim nobility left 
the field practically open for the rising mercantile group of the 
Hindus. In view of the fact that both ‘Alivardi Khan and his 
predecessor Shuja‘al-Din Khān had obtained the masnad of 
Bengal with their support, Mir Ja‘far’s alliance wich them would 
not perhaps appear unusual. What was peculiar in the situation 
was the intervention of the English in the struggle for the throne. 
This intervention was as much the result of their imperial and 
colonial ambitions as that of the encouragement and assistance of 
the Jagat Seth-Manik Chand group. As later events proved, their 
attachment to the English was more real than their support for 
Mir Ja‘far. There is no reason to suppose that if Mir Ja'far had not 
joined the conspiracy, or even if he had been dismissed and 
arrested by Siraj al-Daulah, the situation would have improved 
for the latter. The determined and enterprising English adventur- 
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ers, allied with the mercantile faction, would not have stopped 
their machinations till they had succeeded in bringing about Siraj 
al-Daulah’s fall and in placing one of their puppets on the throne. 

That neither the English company nor the Jagat Seth-Manik 
Chind group wanted merely to replace an allegedly “oppressive” 

and “unjust” ruler by a just one became clearer in the years that 
immediately followed the battle of Plassey. Mir Ja‘far, their own 
nominee, soon found it impossible to pull on with their demands 
and importunities and had to vacate the throne. Their next choice, 

Mir Qasim, equally failed to satisfy them, although by all 
accounts he made earnest efforts to improve the country’s 
administration and economy. His attempts at justice and efficien- 
cy brought for him deposition, defeat and disappearance from the 
arena of history. There is nothing in the contemporary records to 
show that the Jagat Seth-Nanda Kumir-Manik Chand entente, 
who had been mainly instrumental in bringing about Sir3j’s fall, 
did anything subsequently to prevent the country from passing 
effectively under the control of the foreigners. On the contrary, 
their support and cooperation accounts for the easy success of the 
English in Bengal. “Bengali dissensions”, rightly observes Spear, 
“had avoided the necessity of proving European military supe- 
riority by hard fighting as in the south.” 

As for Siraj al-Daulah it was no fault of his own that he was 
nominated for the throne by ‘Alivardi Khan and found himself as 
a result confronted with the rivalry and enmity of some of his 
kinsmen. During the fourteen months of his reign he tried to 
maintain his position against their hostilities and, as it appears, he 
would have ultimately succeeded but for the betrayal of some of 
the “Bengali people” who preferred calling in the foreigners to 
putting up with his rule. Under the circumstances, Siraj al-Daulah 
tried to be just to both the English and the French companies, to 
himself, and to his country. He failed not because of his personal 
drawbacks and inefficiency, but because of the crisis of character 
of his people and because the circumstances of the time were 
against him. He failed because his own men betrayed him, 
because the influential “Bengalis” preferred their own selfish 

t The Oxford History of india, Third edition, 1961,469. 
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interests to those of the country, because the once great Mughal 
imperial fabric, of which Bengal was a part, disintegrated and fell, 
and, in its stead, neither Bengal nor indeed any other province had 
still developed sufficient strength, particularly naval strength, to 
withstand the increasing onsalughts of the European nations; and, 
finally, because the latter, consequent upon the geographical 
discoveries of the previous centuries, had just at that juncture of 
time embarked upon a career of worldwide expansion and 
colonial domination. Siraj al-Daulah’s fall heralded and typified 
the fall of the East to the West, of Asia to Europe. His struggle 
and fall represents the natural but unsuccessful resistance of the 
East to Western intrusion and domination. He did not succeed; 
but he did not fail the land. It ts the land that failed him. As an 
English authority remarks: “Whatever may have been his faults 
Shirajuddaulah had neither betrayed his master nor sold his 
country... He was the only one of the principal actors in that 
tragic drama who did not attempt to deceive.”! 

It goes to the credit of the English that they succeeded. Their 
allegations and charges against the Nawwab were more or less a 
part of their diplomatic and political offensive against him. These 
should not therefore form the basis of judgement about him. 
Also, keeping tn view the wellknown adage that nothing is wrong 
in love and war the duplicity and deceipt resorted to by some of 
the English agents may be overlooked. The success of the English 
was not merely a success against a local ruler, it was a success 
against their international rival, the French. The fall of Siraj 
al-Daulah marked the beginning of British rule over Bengal 
which lasted for about two centuries. It was from the position of 
strength acquired in Bengal that the British gradually extended 
their sway over the other parts of the subcontinent. The 
preservation of the “Indian empire” from the aggressive designs 
of other European powers became in course of time an important 
factor in Britain's relations with those powers. It was also a major 
consideration behind British policies in the Middle East—Egyprt, 
Arabia, Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan — throughout the 


' Col. G.B. Malleson, The Decisive Battles of India, fram 1746 to 1849 inclusive. London, 
1885, p.71. 
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nineteeth and the first half of the twentieth centuries. In this 
context the fall of Siraj al-Daulah and the end of Muslim rule in 
Bengal marked the beginning of a new phase of world develop- 
ments and international history. 
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